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EUKOPE. 


AUSTEIA-mXCirGABY. 
BBPOBT  FBOU  CONSUIjATK-OIGIOIRAI.  AT  VIKNNA. 

Trade  in  Aiwtria  in  18tt9  showed  r  decided  improvement  over  the 

Krovious  year.  The  rich  harvests  of  1898  offset  in  a  measure  the 
jflses  caused  by  the  bad  crops  of  1897.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
improvement  was  shown  by  an  increased  activity  in  most  branches  of 
domestiti  trade.  Imporfai  decreased  and  exports  increased,  so  that,  in 
1899,  there  waa  a  mlance  to  the  credit  of  the  monarcny  of  about 
$10,000,000,  in  place  of  a  deficit  of  more  than  $16,000,000  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  The  traffic  in  cereals  showed  an  advance  of 
over  $16,600,000,  So  closely  ia  a  successful  manufacturing  year 
dependent  on  good  agricultural  conditions  that  most  manufacturing 
interests  during  1899j  the  year  under  consideration,  received  a  material 
stimulus  and  gave  evidence  of  an  approach  to  prosperous  times. 

Chemicals,  glassware,  iron,  machinery,  clocks,  hardware,  and  uugar 
were  the  chief  articles  which  showed  pai-ticular  increase  in  export  over 
the  previous  year.  In  the  textile  industry,  the  lai^  stocks  of  goods 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  bad  season  were  disposed  of,  when 
tfae  factories  were  able  to  work  again  under  more  or  less  normal  cod- 
ditions. 

In  spite  of  parliamentary  differences,  everything  is  being  done  by 
the  Government  to  better  the  commercial  condition  of  the  country. 
New  canals  and  railroads  are  being  planned,  and  many  measures  con- 
sidered to  further  the  export  trade.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coat 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  prices,  a  number  of  factories  were 
obliged  to  shut  down,  and  the  ensuing  strikes  rendered  the  situation 
still  more  difficult.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron  caused  all 
available  stocks  to  be-bougbt  up,  especially  as  prices  in  America, 
England,  and  Germany  increased  to  an  untbought-of  figure.  The  effect 
of  this  increase  in  pnccs  was  felt  in  Austria,  and  the  imports  of  pig 
iron  were  notably  reduced.  For  instance,  from  America,  in  1898, 
were  imported  into  Austria-Hungary  some  32,892  tons  of  pig  iron, 
while  in  1899  only  14,468  tons  were  imported. 

GLASS  AND   PORCELAIN. 

In  glassware,  a  better  business  was  done  in  1899  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  there  was  a  veritable  stagnation  resulting  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  stocks  in  many  artic^.  The  situation,  however, 
was  made  difficult  for  glass  manufactories  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
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of  the  raw  material  needed.  For  instance,  potash  increased  so  ^eaUy 
in  price  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
higner  than  formerly,  Glauber's  aalt,  as  well  a^  soda,  also  became 
much  dearer,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  nearly  everything  needed 
in  this  important  branch  of  manufacture  in  thb  country  went  up  in 
price,  including  the  cost  of  packing  materials.  One  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  glass  manufacturer  has  been  the  coal  famme,  anr". 
tills  has  injured  him  most. 

The  porcelain  industry  was  not  satisfactory.  Although  more  wares 
were  disposed  of  here,  the  export  showed  a  decided  decrease,  sales  to 
Germany  suffering  in  particular  on  account  of  the  great  competition 
in  that  country.  The  United  States  took  more  of  the  cheaper  goods, 
but  of  the  finer  qualities  not  so  inuch  as  usual.  Manufacture  won,  on 
the  whole,  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  porcelain  works  were 
far  from  being  busy  all  the  time.  Jflthough  the  selling  price  of  porce- 
lain had  to  be  reduced,  the  cost  of  production  increased  appreciably, 
especially  through  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  The  year  brought 
small  profit  in  this  branch. 

IBON  AND  STEEL. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  iron  market  was  favorable,  and 
the  foundries  were  well  supplied  with  work,  although  the  increased 
price  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  raised  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the 
liner  products.  Competition  barred  the  way  to  an  adequate  increase 
of  selling  prices.  Inland  business  in  ordinaiy  wagon  axles  is  desig- 
nated as  satisfactory,  there  being  a  slight  increase  in  sales  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  which  circumstance  deserves  special 
mention  for  the  reason  that  of  late  years  such  increase  has  been  of  rare 
occurrence.  There  was  an  increased  demand  for  domestic  cutlery, 
owing  to  the  industrial  rise  of  German}',  which  can  not  fill  the  influx 
of  orders  and  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  longer  a  strong  com- 
petitor. 

BROIfZE   GOODS. 

Business  in  this  article  was  small  and  specially  favorable  only  to 
manufacturers  of  fine  buckles.  The  umtiufacture  aud  sales  of  metal 
jewelry  have  decreased,  and  the  prouuction  of  these  ornaments  is  likely 
soon  to  come  to  a  stop  altogether.  An  exception  is  made  by  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  cuff  and  collar  buttons,  which  is  carried  on  b^  several 
firms  on  a  large  scale.  These  articles  find  a  sale  in  all  countries  of  the 
world.  Modern  machines  and  the  production  of  ta.stef ul  novelties  have 
given  this  Vienna  specialty  a  reputation  in  the  world's  market  Exports 
to  Spain  sutfered  recently,  owing  to  the  sudden  increase  in  duty.  Busi- 
ness in  decorative  and  art  bronzes  has  not  shown  the  desired  improve- 
ment, the  hoped-for  increase  of  orders  having  failed  to  materialize, 
even  as  regards  electroliers.  Handsome  articles  of  older  manufaetui'c 
in  stock  find  no  sale,  and  people  doubt  the  duration  of  the  modern 
so-called  ''secession"  style,  at  present  prevailing,  and  hence  are  loath 
to  purchase.     The  small  demand  sensibly  harms  the  art  industry 

BWTASNIA  WARES. 

Trade  in  this  article  haa  suffered  greatly,  owing  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  price  of  tin.     Ketail  dealers  covered  only  their  direct 
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needfl,  or  refrained  from  buying  alto^f^ther,  apparently  waiting  for  a 
decrease  in  priceK.  Ready-made  Britannia  gooan  were  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  higiier  than  in  1898.  Austrian  manufacture  \s  heavily  injured 
oy  the  competition  of  Germany,  which  seiid^^  Britannia  wares  in  great 
quantities  to  Austria. 


The  bicycle  market,  which  in  18iJS  seemed  verging  toward  a  crisis, 
suffered  a  panic  in  the  pa»t  year.  Most  faetoriea  were  not  even  able 
to  dispase  (>f  the  production  of  the  pret^eding  year,  and  only  careful 
manutacturera  did  not  have  their  warerooma  crowded.  The  total 
stock  on  hand  of  complete  bicvclcs  was  estimated  at  from  1^0,000  to 
30,000.  StatisticH  go  to  show,  tiowever,  that  cxporUt  have  continued 
to  be  latter  than  imports,  3,37-t  wheels,  at  s  value  of  I>a05,476.60, 
having  l>ecQ  imported  in  18'Jd,  while  0,026  wheels,  at  a  value  of 
$i76,3!t3.28,  were  exported. 

AUTOMOBILKS. 

Itmaybesaidthatthemanufacturcofautomobilcs  in  Austria-Hungary 
began  in  1899,  for  what  wa^*  done  earlier  in  this  line  may  I)e  called 
purely  experimental.  The  carriage  factory  of  Jacob  Lohner  &  Co.  was 
the  first  to  turn  out  automobiles,  and  only  electric  vehicles  are  now  put 
out  by  this  firm.  The  latest  model,  after  an  invention  of  the  engineer, 
Porsdie,  carries  the  motor  in  the  front  wheels,  a  niont  important  advance 
in  the  development  of  electromobiles.  The  Nesseldorfer  Waggonbau- 
Gesellscbaft  constructs  carriages  with  beiizine  motors,  which  prove 
very  aatisfactory.  They  are  very  largo  vehicles,  of  from  6  to  9  hoitie- 
power,  and  attain  a  speed  of  some  30  miles  an  hour.  Finally,  the 
rectory  of  August  Braun  &  Co.,  in  Vienna,  has  turned  out  so-called 
voiturettes,  small  two-seated  vehicles,  with  less  motor  power  and  of 
moderate  price.  Other  automobiles  purchased  in  Austria  in  IBOi)  came 
from  Germany,  and  from  Franco  in  particular.  Small  motor  tricycles 
of  comparatively  low  price  were  much  in  demand.  The  year  19(H)  is 
sure  to  show  a  material  increase  in  production,  a  numljcr  of  new  fac- 
tories having  been  established.  The  public,  however,  is  far  less  ready 
to  purchase  than  in  France,  which  circumstance  is  due  to  the  cheapness 
of  horses  and  the  Imd  pavements;  in  gi'cat  measure,  also,  to  the  gener- 
ally lower  degree  of  pi-osperity.  It  may  Ire  mentioned  hero  that  an 
excellently  conducted  automobile  journal  is  published  in  Vienna,  called 
Allgemeine  Automobil-Zeitung. 

RAW    KIDKS  AND   SKTNfl. 

In  contrast  with  the  preceding  year,  the  prices  of  nearly  all  articles 
in  this  branch  showed  a  tendency  to  increase,  owing  in  some  measure 
to  decreased  slaughter  of  animals  in  South  Africa,  which  made  demand 
livelier.  Ox  skins,  both  dry  salted  and  green,  were  imported  i  n  smaller 
and  exported  in  larger  quantities.  Green  cow  skins  were  in  great 
demand  by  America  and  France,  and  kidskins  found  a  ready  sale  at 
increased  prices  in  Calcutta.  Goatskins,  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
were  in  lively  demand  at  far  higher  prices.  Lambskins,  very  satisfac- 
tory in  quality,  owing  to  plenty  of  food  and  a  mild  winter,  wont  at 
better  prices  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Italian  skins,  on  the  con- 
trary, rose  40  per  cent  in  price.     Hare  and  rabbit  skins  were  subject 
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to  fltictuatioQU,  the  former  rising  2U  per  cent,  the  latter  even  40  per 
cent,  but  dropping  rapidly  before  close  of  the  year.  Horse  akins 
remained  stationary. 

LEATHG&  GOODS. 

The  production  of  leather  fancy  goods  can  not  be  said  to  have  retro- 
gi-aded,  but  competition  with  (jrerman  manufacturers  has  grown  much 
closer.  Thus,  iovci"s  and  backs  of  photograph  and  postal-card  albums 
are  imported  scpai-ately,  a  practice  offermg  favoraole  conditions  for 
export  to  Austi'ia.  Besides,  the  permanent  nigh  price  of  nearly  all  raw 
materials  and  findings  considerably  heightens  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  a  correspondingly  better  price  for  the 
ready-made  article. 

Saddlery  is  disadvantageously  influenced  by  bicycling,  notably,  how- 
ever, by  the  steady  sprewi  of  nutomol>iIe  locomotion.  In  this  branch 
America  bids  fair  to  nave  an  excellent  market  in  Austria-Hungary,  as 
American  saddles  and  harnesses  can  be  offered  for  prices  at  which  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods  in  this  monarchy  is  absolutely  impossible. 
High  duties  make  the  export  from  Austria  of  these  articles  difficult, 
especially  to  Russia  and  lloumania. 

The  trade  in  satchels,  purses,  and  the  like  was  much  poorer,  owing 
to  increase  of  importation  and  decrease  of  consumption.  A  profitable 
business  might  have  been  done  in  ladies'  belts,  had  not  wild  competi- 
tion led  to  a  quantity  of  production  which  depressed  prices  at  the  cost 
of  quality. 

SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 

The  situation  of  the  raw-silk  market  was  extraordinarily  favorable 
throughout  the  year.  Prices  rose  from  week  to  week  at  the  very 
beginning.  Even  hesitating  purchasers  found  it  advisable  to  lay  in  a 
supply,  in  order  not  to  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  selling  by  prospec- 
tJTe  still  further  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  material.  At  the  end  of 
April,  prices  temporarily  attoined  their  highest  pointj  and  owing  to 
the  approaching  harvest  more  caution  was  observed  in  buying.  In 
fact  business  was  at  a  standstill  in  May,  and  spinners  tried  hard  to 
exert  a  pressure  on  prices.  But  scarcely  was  the  cocoon  market  closed 
and  the  price  of  the  raw  silk  known  than  the  increase  set  in  anew  and 
lasted  till  December,  which  recoi-ded  the  highest  figures  of  the  year. 
As  a  whole,  the  year  1899  was  one  of  the  iMst  in  this  branch.  The 
higher  price  of  the  raw  material,  as  a  consequence  of  the  immense 
increase  in  consumption  and  the  development  of  industrial  activity  in 
general,  markedly  influenced  silk  goods,  the  production  of  which  had 
not  notably  increased.  All  technical  improvements  and  advantages  in 
weaving  and  dyeing  no  longer  sufficed  to  bridge  over  the  difference 
between  manufacture  and  consumption.  As  a  consequence,  silk  fac- 
tories were  very  busy,  and  a  number  of  them  were  considerably 
enlarged.  Export  business  was  good,  especially  in  silks  for  blouses, 
in  which  Austrian  manufacturers  displayed  verr  good  taste.  For- 
eign competition  is  chiefly  felt  in  cheap  goods,  sucn  as  smooth  taffetas, 
printed  foulards,  and  wash  silks.  Technically,  the  Austrian  silk  indus- 
try keeps  well  apace  with  foreign  development;  but  the  labor  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable,  as  in  larger  cities  there  is  a  deficiency  in  laborers, 
which  leads  to  unsettling  fluctuations  in  wages. 
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CASFET8    AND   BUOB. 

In  consequence  of  lively  export  trade  in  tbe«e  articles,  buttiaeati 
improved  somewhat  during  the  year.  The  unprecedented  rise  in 
nearly  all  raw  materials  produced  an  increase  in  price  of  the  ready- 
made  goods,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  difference,  so  that 
the  small  profit  made  on  these  articles  was  still  further  diminished.  In 
view  of  the  small  demand  for  carpets  in  Austria,  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturers is  far  too  large,  and  adequate  gain  for  the  considerable 
investments  and  trouble  entailed  in  their  production  can  scarcely  be 
expected.  The  employment  of  mercerized  cotton  yarn  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  most  of  the  various  textiles  is  making  rapid  strides,  carpets 
excepted,  for  which,  as  is  known,  cotton  is  not  adapted. 

WOOD  PDLP. 

This  industry  was  in  a  most  favorable  condition  throughout  1899. 
Demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  remained  permanently  lively,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  price  for  wood  pulp  was  from  {2.44  to 
92.84  per  ii20  pounds.  Although  the  Stat«  railways  have  adopted 
measures  to  increase  the  difHcidty  of  exporting  wood  for  pulp,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  made  concessions  for  cheaper  rates  to  domes- 
tic wood-pulp  and  pasteboard  mills  located  near  their  stations,  these 
means  do  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  startling  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  round  timber.  At  Austrian  wooa  auctions,  foreign  buyers 
outbid  home  manufacturers  by  as  much  aa  25  per  cent,  and  wood 
exporters  purchase  whole  forests  and  level  them  without  a  thought  of 
reafforestation.  It  is  estimated  that  in  twenty  years,  Austria  will  be 
left  without  woods  if  this  system  is  not  stopped.  In  1898  th^  wood 
exported  amounted  to  300,000  carloads;  in  1899  it  attained  the  figure 
of  400,000  carloads.  The  firms  concerned  advocate  the  establishment 
of  an  export  duty  on  round  timber  and  stricter  observance  of  existing 
forestry  laws. 

INSURANCE. 

The  year  1899  is  among  the  worst  on  record  in  this  line,  owing  to' 
the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  lire  insurance  business.  All  the 
local  companies,  of  whatever  branch,  suffered  great  losses  from 
exchange  fluctuations,  and  the  succeeding  year  has  probably  brought 
new  disasterSj  especially  in  Hungarian  stocks  and  bonds.  It  seems 
incomprehensible  that  experts  here  should  speak  against  the  invest- 
ment of  premium  reserves  in  mortgages.  Mortgages  bring  higher 
interest  than  stocks,  and  loss  seems  impossible  if  the  loans  are  taken 
at  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  and  only  on  objects  in  laroe 
cities,  while  exchange  fluctuations  may  be  sensibly  felt  even  in  the 
best  of  paper.  Notwithstanding  heavy  financial  losses  to  the  compa- 
nies, a  great  number  of  new  policies  were  taken  out  during  the  year, 
and  business  would  have  attained  even  wider  dimensions  but  for  the 
increase  in  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Many  Austrian  railway 
managements  promote  life  insurance  by  conceding  to  all  their  employ- 
ees the  payment  of  premiums  by  way  of  deduction  from  salaries. 

Annuity  insurance  is  apparently  on  the  increase,  for  the  number  of 
new  insurers  is  greater  than  in  former  years.  The  diminished  rate  of 
mortality  among  this  class  of  insured  in  Austria  is  worthy  of  remark. 

The  development  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  life  insurance  business 
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during  the  decade  from  '. 
table  of  premiums  paid: 


D  to  1898  ia  illustrated  in  the  following 

l«8fi »9,759,a51.20     181)i J14, 008, 107. 60 

1891) 10,085,312.80     1895 14,414,715  20 

1891 11,016,328.80     18% 14  7fil   732  80 

1892 11,870,989.60     1897 16,615  384  40 

1893 13,134,168.40     1898 17,677,974.80 

In  the  figure  for  1898,  the  stock  life  inaurint*  companies  participate 
to  the  amount  of  $13,060,538.40;  the  mutual  companies  to  the  amount 
of  $4,617,436.40.  Foreign  life  insurance  companies  doing  business 
here  had  a  premium  income  in  1898  of  $6,482,803.20,  as  compared 
with  $6,241,279.60  in  the  preceding  year, 

EDUCATION. 

Industrial  education  during  the  past  decade  attained  a  high  stage  of 
development  in  Austria.  Couiuiercial  education,  however,  presents  a 
very  different  8i*pect.  Until  late  in  the  eighties,  this  was  left  entirely 
to  private  enterprise,  which  took  into  account  only  the  moat  meager 
needs.  The  102  commercial  schools  existing  in  1898  had  neither  a 
common  organization  nor  a  uniform  method,  and  were  entirely  inde- 

Eendent  of  one  another.  It  wa.s  considered  necessary,  therefore,  to 
armonize  these  various  categories  and  organize  a  uniform  plan  of 
study.  Two  class  schools  were  established  and  a  three-grade  system 
adopted,  by  which  the  proper  training  for  the  various  methods  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  was  given.  It  was  found,  however,  in  the 
higher  commercial  bchoola  that  it  was  imposaible  to  master  the  mate- 
rial on  hand  in  three  years,  and  the  division  of  these  schooLs  and 
academies  into  a  course  of  four  j'cars  was  accordingly  talten  into  eon- 
sideration.  Financial  difficulties  were  long  in  the  way.  But  now  the 
ministry  of  education  has  expressed  the  intention  of  promoting  com- 
mercial education  by  material  means. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
. — :,...jj  induatrial  Hchools  in  Vienna  during  the  year  1899: 


TurnlDK 

Book  piintiTH  and  type  foumlen — 

Juwplpn.Kola  and  idlv(>rimltlui,onEnivcr, 

rnnwnlew 

■"Hlntenanil  waKon  vamlstiuni 


PLumbeniand  Unkera 

Biiokblndlng,leather  vork,putcboanl  k 

Locksmltbs 


Orsan,  piano,  uid  melodeon  makera  .. 


The  sum  expended  in  Austi-ia  for  induatrial  education  in~  tho,ftlk>.ve 
year  (1899)  amounted  to  $1,310,754.40.  '         ^  "  V^'^ 


EUROPE:    AnSTBIA-HUNOAKY. 


An  increase  in  the  price  of  monev  marked  the  i-losc  of  the  century 
in  this  country.  Theie  was  a  uonipletc  revolution  in  tlic  money  mar- 
ket, so  that  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand  underwent  a 
radical  transformation.  A  rising  rate  o^  interest  was  the  feature  of 
the  year  1839,  The  avenge  rate  of  bank  interest  stood  at  ft.o3G  per 
L-ent,  compared  with  4,159  per  cent  in  1898,  4  per  cent  in  1897.  4,iid 
per  cent  in  189t!,  and  4.301  per  cent  in  1895,  Two  fat-tors  were  chiefly 
the  i-ause  of  this  increase — the  rise  of  manufactures  in  Germany  and 
consequent  extraordinary  call  for  money,  and  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
The  stock  in  pold  specie  and  bars  showed  an  increase  in  1899  of 
1^13,441,528  and  in  gold  notes  of  exchange  on  foreign  plao«s  of 
*1,340,662.    Silver  currencj-,  however,  decreased  by  f  7, 146,037.  W). 


A ustro- Hungarian  exports  and  imports   for  1899,  compared  with 
those  for  1898,  are  classified  as  follows: 

Erpurti/nmi  Aiuiriii-JIunf^nrii  fur  Ihf  juvt  lav  yeitrt,  li;i  mtiiitrien  <•/ drtthuUiini. 
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ImpotU  into  AvMtria-Hvngary  for  tA«  jxut  two  yeart,  by  eowitriet  oj  origin. 


C«mTl«. 

1B98. 

169D. 

United  States  olAmeriCs 

437,380.40 

1,078,647.80 
16,866,683.60 

III 

8B,6HX0O 

613! 829!  20 

112,643.60 

4,880,414.00 

2,971,724.40 

16,763.60 

9,776,1CK.OO 

1,914.40 

112,706,761.30 

628,064.40 

27,712,663,60 

3,199,668.40 

23,696!80l!00 

iii 

82. 203!  60 

8,682.80 

3,497,604.80 

368!  107!  20 
108,013.20 

2Tl!li78!40 

^863!  462!  80 

1,123.804.80 

693,662.00 

10,083,136.40 

7l!666.20 

41,936.40 

6,6^,912.00 

•24,969,026.40 

l!  617,418. 20 

1,176,^00 
^376:08l!60 

1,^217.20 

'sos!  868.00 

661,790.80 

1,095,230.40 
66,317.80 

ii:m!^M 

U9,6O6,306.g0 

2,971,877.20 
66,026.60 

1;S?!gS!S 

6!Si!« 

3,643,166.60 

'  *8!792.40 

167,832.40 

6,667,822.00 

17,833,447-80 

7,196,180.80 

870.104.40 

11,064, 270!80 

43,496.80 

68,461.40 

7,486,717.80 

327.169,469.40 
336,666,966.60 

329.774,602.40 

Export*  from  AiMria-Hungary  for  Uie  /xul  two  yeart,  by  cUutf*. 


ArUclHL 

».. 

1899. 

Animals  (not  neat  cattle) 

t4.66H,221.60 
Saw  803.20 
4,2fl0,7,M.O0 
6,™,  171.  20 

17,7w!mo!40 

1,883,066.60 

8,732, '209. 20 

8,124,642.90 

11,497.60 

1,489.20 

4,166,168.00 

8:21i:036.00 

113.294.80 

3,466,240.00 

1,243^702.00 

2^mi28.O0 

Is 

8,7ff 

Ml 

8.68^ 

OW-OO 

37; 

«o 

727.60 

639.80 

SUBOPI;:  AUSl>BIA-BUNOA&V.  13 

Exporitjrom  Audria-Hmigary for  the  paM  ttoo  year*,  b^  cla»»a — Continoed. 


Flkz,  hemp.  Jute 

Fniit,  pUnU,  etc 

FDrrlen*  ■oodl 

Oimln  uidlnnmlDiiii 

Uninand  Teun -,.,,- 

lugtnmicnB,  clocks,  and  fancy  good*  . 

Iron  and  haidvare  '---^^^ "..... 

Leatlier  uid  leather  gooda 

Hicbliue  ol  voDd,  iron,  utd  base  metal 

Ifatche* 

MlDeraJi 

H Inenl  oil  and  brown  noal 

OIklolb  and  oil  dlk 

Olh 

Paper  and] 
Poicelain. 

pTedona  metal*  and  ^iede 

BDbtoa.cntU-perehii,  and  good*  th^vof 

Silk  and  Hlk  goods 

Stmtr  a^  chip  good* 

Ttoptcal  traits 

TDriMn'  and  carrer*' goods 

Vehloks 

Wood,coal,and  pat 

Wood  and  horn  goods 

Wool  and  woolen  goods 

Total  experts 

Total  ezporl*  (iDcluilve  of  pieclous  metal*  and  qiocle).. 


a,  820, 10 


M.na.BGs.eo 


!«:,«8e.oo 

»,09S,:flT.M 
3S,713,«6.S0 

i,a2i,n7.w 

II,  SOB,  777. 00 
8,203,471.00 
11,002,820.60 
2,H74,1W.W 
1«7,4»«.00 
T,07S,Kn.l» 
8M,470.40 

i«i,us.oa 

106, 121.  60 
7,»21,l>t;.SO 


3l8,ft28,»4g.80 


9Sfi,86«,n«.»> 


Imporl*  into  AvJtna-Hvmgary  far  thtpati  two  yttm,  Ay  dauet. 


Animals  (do(  neat  cattle) 

Animal  prodocl* 

An  objects 

Base  metals  and  gooA  theieot. . . 
Brash  and  slere  makers'  goods . . 

Candles  and  saao 

CWtle  (neat).. 


Common  salt 

Cotton  nnu  and  goods  tlieraol-. . 

Drinks 

Dmnand  peifumea 

DTMDgand  tanning  materisle 


FlAi,  hemp.  Jute 

Fmlt.  plant*,  etc 

Fnrrieis' goods 

Glass  and  giMeware 

Grain  and  legnminons  vegalablea 

<}Dm  androdn. 

Instmmenl*.  clocks,  and  fancy  good*.. 

Iron  and  lianlvsre ' 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Machines  of  wood.  Iron,  and  base  nielali 

Ualcben 

Minerals 

Mineral  oU  and  brown  eoal 

OildotbandoUHIk 

Oil* 


CI.ttl,M7.«0 

17, 001, 911. 00 
»,IU,»46.00 


Ul,« 
3S.0»I.»K.M 
2,36&,5I>.80 
8.230.0(2.« 
8,080.188.40 
B,HhUO.DD 
8,  TOO.  360. 60 

6a.  no.  20 

1,4MI,  850.0) 
1,410,178.20 
108.BU.80 
S,IMa.g74.80 
4.143,«SS.60 
6,187,440.00 
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Import*  into  Aiutria-HiaigaTy  for  the  patt  two  years,  by  cianm — Continued. 


Anlr1«i. 

1890. 

I8». 

tSZMiTifli 

«,7B6,144.M 

3,810 

1 
11 

160.00 
080.00 

mao 
mxo 

038!  00 

"I'Wi'mw 

'S'gSo'T^flO 

I8.96a,«e9.a] 

Zl.Mi.4M.O0 

sKicn 

48fl.S0 

Total  impona  (InclUMlTc  of  pn'cjouii  meUilH  Bnd  apeole) 

S30, 396,887. 80 

Vienna,  N'm^ell,l^cl•  15,  1900. 


Cakl  Bailey  Hurst, 

Con»ul-  Oetiifral. 


TBADE  IN  19O0. 


At  the  close  of  January,  the  statement  of  the  export  trade  of 
Austria- Hungary  during  the  preceding  month  of  December  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  1900  am  now  complete.  As 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of  1899,  the  ainounbj  are  as  follows: 


1900. 

""'ISSS.'"*'' 

(382,580,000 
336,700,000 

110,  MO.  TO 
14,920,000 

4S,  630. 000 

1,800,000 

Accordingly,  this  year's  eicport  surplus  is  less  by  $4,860,000  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  This  retrogression  is  due  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  decrease  in  the  export  or  cereals,  which  amounts  to  a 
value  of  $4,740,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  export  value  of  coal  and  coke,  in  spite  of  the  miners'  strike, 
inciea-icd  during  the  year  by  $6,000,000,  in  consequence  of  higher 
prices,  while  in  nuantity  it  fell  610,000  tons  short  of  the  preceding 
year.  Among  other  exports,  sugar  is  noted  at  $1,060,000  and  wood  at 
$3,940,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  considerable  growth  in  the 
import  figure  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  value  of  cotton  brought  to 
this  country  and  shows  an  increase  of  $7,420,000  in  consequence, 
solely,  of  the  materia!  rise  in  prices,  as  the  quantity  of  imported  cot- 
ton has  not  increased — indeed,  has  fallen  short  of  the  preceding  year 
by  6,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  wool  imported  has  decreased  by  3,200 
tons  and  its  value  by  $4,500,000. 


Vienna,  J'^ebniary  ./a,  1901. 


Carl  Bailey  IIubst, 

C'tm»ul-  (Je»eral. 


sdbvGoO^^lc 


EUROPE:   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
REICIIENBERG. 


Business  in  this  consular  district  during  the  present  jear  has  been 
better  in  some  lines  than  in  189!t;  in  otners  not  so  good.  Un  the 
nhole,  however,  both  domefltic  and  foreign  trade  show  a  shiinkage  in 
comparitwn  with  last  year. 


Manufacturers  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  report  a  very  dull  trade 
thiB  year,  for  which  different  causes  are  H.ssiened  by  dilTcrcnt  firms. 
Last  year  buyers  bought  heavily,  I>eyond  tlieir  needs,  on  a  rising 
market,  for  fear  that  prices  would  go  still  higher.  Overproduction 
resulted,  from  which  manufactureru  are  now  suffering.  This  condi- 
tion, it  is  expected,  will  endure  until  the  accumulations  f  loiu  last  year- 
are  exhausted  or  until  the  result  of  this  year's  Imuntiful  han'cst  is 
manifested  through  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  local  population. 

The  declining  prices  of  raw  materials,  especially  wool,  are  also 
named  as  a  prime  cause  of  the  depression  in  textile  fabrics.  Custom- 
ers I'efrain  from  buying  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity, 
and  a  halt  in  the  decline  of  wool  prices  is  a  condition  precedent  to  bet- 
ter circumstances  in  the  woolen  goods  market. 

There  is  just  now  stability  in  the  price  of  cotton,  which  has  been 
unusually  fluctuating  this  year. 

The  confused  political  situation  in  Austria-lIunQ^ry  is  given  as  a 
further  cause  of  tne  domestic  business  depression.  Until  this  situation 
is  improved  and  clarified,  some  nianufacturei's  a.ssert,  domestic  busi- 
ness can  not  be  satisfactory. 

All  makei's  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  complain  that  no  profit  is 
being  realized  this  year.  The  increased  price  or  coal  is  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  manufacturers,  who  find  it  impossible  to  recoup  their  losses 
from  this  cause  by  suddenly  putting  up  the  prices  of  their  goods. 
Besides,  competition,  coupled  with  dull  trade,  requires  the  utmost  pas- 
sible concessions  in  prices  in  order  to  secure  new  or  retain  old 
customers. 

LiNRN  oooua. 

Business  in  these  fabrira  l>egan  very  lively  this  year  and  continuea 
brisk  till  May.  Then  a  decline  began,  which  gradually  increased  till 
bv  July  the  business  at  the  factories  was  at  a  comparative  standstill. 
Trade  with  the  United  States,  however,  continued  iinaffected.  The 
records  of  this  consulate  show  a  greater  value  of  declared  linen  exports 
in  each  of  the  quarters  April-June  and  July-!!>epteml>cr  this  rear  than 
kst. 

The  causes  assigned  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  linen  market 
arc  the  inci-eased  price  of  linen  yarn,  requiring  manufacture  1*3  to  sell 
at  a  loss  or  to  reduce  production  with  a  view  to  stinmlating  prices  of 
the  finished  product,  and  the  general  disturbance  of  business  result- 
ing from  the  South  African  and  Chinese  wars.  With  the  conclusion 
of  these  abnormal  conditions  and  good  harvestJi  in  this  Empire,  an 
improvement  in  the  linen-goods  trade  this  fall  and  winter  is  looked  for. 

The  high  price  of  coal  has  had  no  direct  effect  on  linen  production, 
although  it  has  tended  to  advance  prices  of  such  goods. 


..,z.d.vCoOt^lc 
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QLAB8WAKR. 

On  the  whole,  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  glass  goods— buttons, 
mUlinery  ornaments,  imitation  precious  stones,  etc. — is  better  this  year 
than  last.  The  chief  reason  given  is  that  fashion  happens  to  dictate 
the  use  of  certain  articles  this  year  which  ia  1899  were  but  little  in 
v<^rue. 

As  a  drawback  to  trade  with  America,  it  is  complained  that  the 
United  States  is  now  making  much,  of  its  own  glass  goods  and  that 
the  high  tariff  makes  easy  the  competition  of  the  American  with  the 
imported  article.  It  is  even  seriously  apprehended  that  the  United 
States  will  eventually  be  flooding  the  European  markets  with  glass 
goodj},  successfully  competing  in  price  with  tne  European  product. 

In  the  Orient,  the  glass  trade  has  suffered  practical  extinction. 
China  was  a  great  importer  of  Gablonz  ^ass  goods,  but  the  disturbance 
there  stopped  all  orders.  The  Paris  Exposition,  it  is  alleged,  has 
caused  a  serious  shrinkage  in  the  trade  witn  France,  Increased  tariff 
duties  shut  out  certain  glass  articles  which  have  had  large  sales  in 
Spain  and  Russia.  High  prices  of  coal  have  had  little  ef^t  on  the 
gmss  industry,  as  water  is  mainly  used  for  power,  but  some  large  con- 
cerns which  must  use  steam  tind  their  pronts  reduced. 

In  the  expensive  grades  of  glassware,  the  situation  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, Tne  United  States  is  the  best  market  for  these  gooas.  Prac- 
tically none  is  sold  in  Austria  and  G^ermany.  In  1899,  trade  with  the 
United  .States  was  highly  gratifying  to  exporters  of  this  ware.  In 
consequence,  some  of  them  prepar^  for  a  large  trade  this  year.  To 
their  great  disappointment,  the  American  demand  has  been  mainly  for 
cheaper  grades,  and  consequently  certain  dealers  are  burdened  with 
large  stocks  of  expensive  goods  and  will  be  in  financial  straits  if  the 
tide  does  not  soon  turn. 


Hie  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Uaida  agency,  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Artlcla. 

im. 

ISOO. 

Aniclea. 

IWB. 

1900. 

mm.st 
]2,*SB.m 

11, 916.  W 

S.  753.  If 

86,st«.aj 

«t.668.20 
19.037.60 

3i.m.0i 

7,629.31. 

9.S9T.20 
2,  US?;  70 

'■"■" 

271, 210. a 

31S,1«0.B7 

im.a 

2)062.70 

661,««.RS 

4S2.11 

8.  too;  01 

Oemewand  pr«4ou« 

Poiralaln  ROO..S 

Potash,  carbouati- or. 
Silk  hat  b>nda 

S,6CT.« 

Tot«l 

2.1ii7.W 

n,  sat.  32 

ImlUUon  prcplouR 

1.W.7M.22 

21,010.70 

i.iBo.85aia 

I,4.'i5,0l0.04 

,db,GoOglc 
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From  the  Haid&  consular  ^^ncy,  the  value  of  declared  exports  waa 
isfoUowu: 


ArticlM. 

-■   1    ■-■ 

Artlclai. 

im 

itoo. 

ArtlAcUlfl 

3,719.H   1      7,467.78 
22|713!lW       Bi;B27!sa 

as7,ei6.3s   3ffii,7fl9.*7 

Motal«re 

SSS 

n7w»7B 

Porcelain  widpoHsrj-.-. 

ISS;  282.91 

CotlOQ  good*,  tncludtn« 

Tot«l 

6»e,08S.19 

«80,02a.7» 

From  these  tables,  it  appeari^  that  the  value  of  exporta  from  Beich- 
enberg  increased  nearly  30  per  cent  in  1900;  from  Haida,  only  4  per 
cent.  The  more  expentiivo  glassware  ^oes  from  Haida;  the  cheaper 
glass  goods  and  various  kinds  of  cloth  n'om  Keichenberg.  The  value 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  Statea  from  the  whole  district,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1900,  was  larger  than  for  any  corre- 
sponding period  since  this  consulate  has  been  established.  The  cause 
was  paruy  the  favorable  decrees  of  fashion,  but  mainly  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States. 

The  figures  of  exports  from  this  consular  district  elsewhere  than  to 
America  are  not  obtainable.  From  the  whole  Empire,  the  total  value 
of  exports  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  936,539,863  crowns 
^190,117,592),  and  for  the  first  half  of  1889  the  value  was  900,815,614 
crowns  {»182,865,570). 


IHFOBT8. 


As  separate  statistics  for  small  divisions  of  the  Empire  are  not 
compiled,  onlv  those  for  the  whole  realm  are  available,  but  they  serve 
to  indicate  relative  increases  or  decreases  in  the  separate  parts. 

According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  ministry  of  commerce, 
the  imports  of  corn  from  the  United  States  increased  over  100  per 
cent  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  in  comparison  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1899.  The  same  was  true  of  fruit,  as  a  whole.  The  imports 
of  petroleum  trebled  in  quantity;  wood  for  various  manufacturing 
purposes  quadrupled;  cotton  increased  10  per  cent,  but  from  British 
India,  our  chief  rival,  there  was  a  decrease  of  two-thirds;  the  imports 
of  copper  increased  40  per  cent,  and  of  electro-dynamo  machinea 
nearly  600  per  cent, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  prodigious  decline  in  imports  of  lard 
and  bacon  from  the  United  States— lard  dropping  from  10,0(X),000 
pounds  to  500,000  and  bacon  from  1,600,000  pounds  to  31,000  in  the 
first  half- of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1899. 
There  waa  as  great  a  decline  in  tallow,  of  which  several  million  pounds 
were  imported  f  i"om  the  United  States  last  year.  For  some  unTcnown 
reaaon,  Austria-Hungary  imported  a  very  small  quantity  of  lard  in 
the  first  six  mouths  of  this  year,  the  decrease  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  repr-esenting  substantially  the  total  decrease.  Imports 
of  cotton -seed  oil  from  the  United  States  decreased  20  per  cent  this  year, 
and  resin  the  same,  though  the  imports  for  the  six  months  reached 
the  great  total  of  17,600,000  pounds.  The  import  of  bicycles,  small 
tboDgh  it  habitually  is,  also  showed  a  decline,  Raw  iron  decreased 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 2 
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six-eevenths,  but  the  Empire  imported  altogether  only  half  aa  much 
this  vear  as  last. 

Other  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  without  materia!  gain  or  loss  this  year,  are  tobacco, 
paraffin,  margarine,  mussel  shells,  vaiious  minerals,  coloring  materiala, 
linen  yarn,  cSluloae,  leather,  ahoe  pegs,  stoneware,  ironware,  prepared 
meats,  cutlery,  lead,  aluminum,  paper  products,  fertilizers,  varnish,  oil 
cake,  furniture,  sulphate  of  copper,  agricultural  machinery,  machine 
tools,  and  print-works  machinery. 

As  separate  values  of  imports  from  the  different  countries  are  not 
given  in  the  official  statistics,  it  is  possible  only  to  surmise  whether  the 
United  States  has  gained  or  lost  on  the  whole  during  the  present  year. 

AMERICAN  OPPOBTUNrriEB. 

The  American  products  used  in  this  district  comprise  lard,  bacon, 
boneless  ham,  petroleum,  cotton,  bard  wood,  and  small  quantities  of  a 
few  other  articles.  Not  one  of  the  thousands  of  factories  contains  an 
American  machine.  None  is  seen  on  a  farm — in  fact,  not  a  machine  of 
any  sort  is  seen  there — and  consequently  it  remains  an  absolutely  virgin 
field  for  the  introduction  of  United  States  agricultural  implements. 
There  are  possibilities  of  introducing  many  of  our  products  into  this 
district,  but  none  equaling  those  for  machinery.  The  multitudes  of 
factories  of  all  sorts,  requiring  renewal  of  equipment  at  intervals,  offer 
a  golden  opportunity  for  makers  of  American  machinery  to  extend  ita 
use  abroaa.  The  United  States  is  held  in  high  respect  by  the  Austrian 
manufacturers,  and  agents  of  our  machinery  would  meet  with  a  cordial 
welcome  and  a  favorable  attitude  in  a  business  way.  The  agricultural 
element  might  not  be  equally  open  to  conviction,  with  the  prejudices 
of  centuries  in  favor  of  the  scythe  and  the  flail  as  all-sufficient  for  the 
harvest  of  hay  and  grain,  but,  as  stated,  the  field  is  absolutely  virgin, 
and  none  of  the  difficulties  presented  where  one  attempts  to  suppUnt 
time-tried  machinery  with  something  similar  but  largely  experimental 
would  be  encountered. 

The  need  is  for  energetic  and  intelligent  agents  of  American  machin- 
ery, who  are  able  to  speak  German,  or  who  will  make  constant  use  of 
a  capable  interpreter,  to  come  here  and  stay  for  a  while,  clinching  oral 
argument  by  showing  the  manufacturer  or  the  farmer  the  macluDes 
which  they  represent  and  the  working  of  the  same. 


The  sti'ike  of  Bchemian  coal  miiiei's  last  winter  was  more  impor- 
tant and  fai-rcaching  in  effect  than  any  similar  occurrence  of  recent 
years  in  this  Empire.  About  50,000  men  struck  for  a  10  per  cent 
mcrease  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  daily  working  time.  After 
an  almost  complete  suspension  of  mining  during  the  entire  winter, 
the  workers  gradually  returned,  but  the  strike  lasted  six  months  alto- 
gether before  operations  were  fully  resumed,  upon  a  compromise  which 
gave  the  miners  5  per  cent  incrwiae  of  wagsis  without  reduction  of 
working  time.  During  the  existence  of  the  strike,  factories  in  this 
country  and  contiguous  German  territory  were  seriously  crippled, 
while  some  were  temporarily  closed,  and  the  price  of  coal  became  so 
high  that  distress  in  mmilies  resulted. 
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The  effect  of  the  strike  is  still  felt  in  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  its  high 
price — the  retail  rate  in  the  district  being  now  40  per  cent  more  thao  a 
year  a^. 

The  imperial  ministry  of  coimnerce  has  compiled  statistics  of  strikes 
during  the  present  year.  In  the  first  eight  months,  233  occurred 
in  the  Empire — 99,000  workers  participating.  Of  the  total  number 
of  strikes,  38  resulted  in  complete  success  for  the  strikers,  76  were 
partly  successful,  and  61  entirely  failed.  Of  58,  the  restilt  is 
unknown.  There  were  lockouts  in  13  strikes,  throwing  3,000  men 
out  of  employment. 

The  strikes  occurred  mostly  from  dissatisfaction  with  i-ules  of  labor 
and  discharge  of  workmen;  the  next  most  potent  cause  was  a  desire  for 
higher  wages,  while  objection  to  the  length  of  the  day's  work,  which  is 
usually  eleven  hours,  cut  but  a  minor  figure. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOI^. 

The  great  number  and  variety  uf  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
this  consular  district,  and  the  skill  and  taste  shown  in  their  products, 
are  surprising  to  the  stranger  who  comes  here  with  the  vague  notion, 
so  generally  prevalent,  that  the  chief  output  of  Bohemia  is  gypsies  and 
race  troubles.  The  credit  for  the  extent  and  perfection  to  which 
manufacturing  has  attained  belongs  in  a  large  measure  to  the  technical 
schools,  of  which  there  are  a  score  in  this  consular  district.  A  recent 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  students  in  these  schools,  in  the  North 
Bohemian  Industrial  Museiuu  in  this  city,  showed  what  they  were 
accomplishing.  Cloth  of  all  kinds,  glassware  and  porcelain,  tapes- 
tries, stone  and  metal  ornaments,  brass  and  iron  work,  imitations  of 
Tiffany  vases,  furniture,  statuary,  tile  and  plaster  work,  cutlery, 
knit  goods,  and  many  other  articles  were  exhibited.  There  were, 
besides,  drawings  from  life,  and  designs  for  jewelry,  wall  paper,  etc, 
many  being  in  colors.  The  exhibition  showed  careful  instruction, 
hard  work,  skill,  originality^  and,  in  some  cases,  rare  talent.  Some 
of  the  most  exquisite  work  m  glass  and  cloth  to  be  found  iti  this  dis- 
trict comes  from  the  technical  schools,  and  is  made  entirely  by 
students.  From  the  schools,  they  go  into  factories  as  designers  or 
superintendents.  The  regular  school  course  usually  covers  two  years, 
with  post-graduate  courses  for  students  who  would  pursue  certain 
subjects  at  greater  length. 

1*11118  there  is  always  an  endless  supply  of  experts  in  each  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  to  draw  from,  and  results  may  easily  be 
im^ined. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

A  new  railroad,  which  has  been  building  the  past  two  yeai-s,  con- 
necting this  city  directly  with  the  Elbe  River,  was  opened  for  business 
in  September.  This  line  is  specially  important  as  filling  a  gap  to  the 
westward  and  as  shortening  the  journey  for  freight  between  this  dis- 
trict and  HambuMj  when  it  comes  or  goes  via  the  Elbe  River,  Freight 
to  or  from  the  United  States  can  be  shipped  much  more  cheaply  by 
this  route  than  by  the  all-rail  line,  though  the  time  consumed  by  the 
former  ia  two  to  four  weeks  longer  than  by  the  latter. 


.,Goot^lc 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Drafts  on  New  York  are  sold  in  this  city  at  from  5  to  5.05  crowns 
per  dollar.     The  rate  on  London  ia  substantially  the  uame. 

North  Bohemia  has  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  this  year.  Every 
product  of  the  soil  in  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit  shared  in  the  great 
yield.     Prices  are  low,  but  the  abundance  compenaates  therefor. 

Manufacturers  have  been  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon  lai^e 
crops  for  a  good  local  trade  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  appareotTy 
their  wishes  will  be  gratified.  What  the  foreign  trade  will  be  is 
uncertain,  but  as  regards  the  United  States  it  is  believed  that  the 
close  of  the  Presidential  campaign  will  revive  a  business  which  is  just 
now  very  dull.  In  the  direction  of  the  Orient,  the  trade  in  glass  goods 
shows  signs  of  awakening,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  powers  will  lead  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Chinese  complica- 
tiona,  when  the  foniicr  prosperous  intercourse  with  that  part  of  the 
world  is  expet^ted  to  be  fully  restored. 

Makei-s  of  woolen  goods  express  the  belief  that  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  I'aw  material  has  about  reached  its  limit,  and  that  consequently 
better  times  are  in  store  for  them.  Should  wool  become  stable  in  price, 
and  cotton  remain  so,  the  condition  of  the  cloth-making  industry  will 
be  much  healthier  and  more  satisfactoiy  than  it  has  been  for  some 
months  past;  but  changes  in  other  directions  are  necessary  before  this 
industry  can  enjoy  real  prosperity. 

Frank  W.  Mahin,  ammd. 

Reichenbekg,  OctobiT  Sfi.  1000. 


TRIESTK. 

NAVKJATIOX. 

Duiing  the  year  1900,  there  arrived  at  Trieste  8,886  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  2,181,746  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
departed  from  this  port  during  the  same  period  was  8,865,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  2,171,817^08. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  from  the  United  States  was  76, 
of  which  6.5  were  steamers.  Bills  of  health  were  issued  at  this  con- 
sulate to  49  steamers  and  1  sailing  vessel  bound  for  United  States  porta. 
Not  a  single  American  merchant  vessel  called  at  Trieste  during  the 
year. 

The  following  tables  give  the  entries  and  departures,  by  flag,  of  all 
vessels  for  the  year  under  review: 

&atemenl  thowing  the  navigaltoii «( the  port  of  Trietle,  Aiatria,  Jut  the  yearended  December 
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COMMUNICATION   WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  two  lines  of  steamera  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report,  viz, 
the  Auatro-Americana  and  the  Mediterranean  and  New  York  Steam- 
ship Company,  still  maintain  a  fairly  regular  service  between  New 
York  and  Trieste.  The  steamers  of  the  former  line  also  call  occa- 
sionally at  New  Orleans  as  well  as  at  other  American  ports.  Both 
companies  convey  goods  to  any  place  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy, 
and  issue  through  bills  of  lading.  The  rates  from  New  York  to 
Trieste  vary  from  20  to  30  shillings  ($4.86-fT.2i))  per  ton. 

AUSrRIAN    FBEIOHT   RATES. 

1  am  frequently  requested  by  American  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers to  inform  tiiem  as  to  freight  rates  from  Trieste  to  cities  in  the 
interior.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  freight  from  Trieste 
to  the  inland  cities  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  principal  commodities 
imported  from  the  United  States: 
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KBW   LINB   TO   BAST  AFRIOA. 

The  negotiations  which  hare  been  pending  for  some  time  between 
the  Austnan  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  and  the  Auatrian  Government, 
relatire  to  the  establishment  of  a  airet^t  line  of  steamers  from  here  to 
East  Africa  and  a  state  subsidy  for  tiie  same,  have  now  come  to  a  cod- 
elusion.  The  Government  ha.s  granted  a  liberal  subsidy,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  new  line  will  open  markets  of  considerable  importance 
to  Austria.  Regular  sailings  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
beginning  on  the  81st  of  October  next.  The  new  line  will  have  Dur- 
ban, Port  Natal,  f or  its  teiminus,  and  the  vessels  will  call  atMassowah, 
Gibutti,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Zanzibar,  Beira,  and  Louren^o  Marquez 
(Delagoa  Bay).  All  these  ports  are  markets  for  products  of  Austrian 
industry,  such  as  flour,  beer,  sugar,  preserved  fruit,  blankets,  cotton 
goods,  ready-made  clothing,  wocw,  bent-wood  furniturp,  paper,  enam- 
eled kitchen  utensils,  cement,  soap,  matches,  etc.  In  return,  these 
ports  furnish  for  importation  into  Austria  wool,  copra,  palm  seed, 
cloves,  peanuts,  etc,  which  will  in  the  future  be  brought  here  direct 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  instead  of  being  shipped,  as  neretofore,  via 
Mad^ascar  and  Marseilles.  The  vessels  of  the  new  line  will  be  pro- 
vided with  every  comfort  for  first  and  second  class  passengers,  and  will 
also  have  a  covered  deck  for  third-class  passengers. 

COHHEBCi:. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  of  this  port  was  slightly  less 
last  year  than  the  year  previous.  The  total  impoi-ts  by  land  and  sea 
amounted  to  $151,108,054  and  the  total  exports  to  $133,305,517,  against 
$151,9»7,507  and  $134,733,973,  respectively,  in  1898.  But  the  commer- 
cial pK^-esfl  of  1898  was  rather  exceptional,  and  it  was  scarcely  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  year  1899  would  show  as  favorable  results  as  its  prede- 
cessor, especially  as  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  the  com- 
mencing scarcity  of  coal  affected  the  industries,  and  the  increasing 
freight  rates  somewhat  diminished  the  shipping.  Nevertheless,  a.s 
compared  with  1897,  there  was  an  increase  oi  nearly  4  per  cent  in  the 
agj^egate  value  of  imports. 

Trieste  is  not  only  a  distributing  center  for  southern  Austria,  and 
in  a  measure  for  the  entire  country,  but  also  for  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  the  Levant.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  hides, 
skins,  and  dried  fruit.  As  regards  the  last-named  article,  however, 
transactions  are  growing  less  every  ye^r,  for  reasons  which  will  be  set 
forth  in  another  part  of  this  report;  and  it  is  only  a  (|uestion  of  time 
wheD  Trieste's  foreign  trade  in  dried  fruit  will  be  a  tbmg  of  the  past. 
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As  a  coffee  market,  Trieste  now  occupies  the  fourth  rank  in  Europe. 
Ita  imports  for  several  years  have  exceeded  100,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.  Of  the  703,600  bags  that  were  imported  last  year,  448,673 
came  from  Brazi],  155,390  from  Central  America,  44,259.  from  Java 
and  Singapore,  and  55,278  from  other  countries.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  quantity  imported  waa  reexported  to  other  countries;  the  remain- 
der was  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  would  probably  be  much  larger  than  it  is 
were  it  not  for  the  high  import  duty,  which  is  about  81  cent^  per 
pound,  or  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  coat  of  the,  article, 

A  brisk  business  is  done  in  counterfeits  and  substitutes  of  coffee, 
and  those  engaged  in  this  trade  are  said  to  be  doing  a  more  lucrative 
business  than  the  venders  of  the  genuine  article.  It  has  also  become 
a  very  common  practice  here  to  color  immature  or  windfallen  and 
otherwise  inferior  coffee  to  give  it  a  specious  appearance.  This  busi- 
ness has  latterly  assumed  vast  proportions.  A  coloring  plant  with  an 
85-horsepower  engine  has  even  been  established  by  a  local  coffee  firm 
in  one  of  the  Government  warehouses  in  the  free  zone  (punto  franco) 
of  this  port,  and  is  operated  to  its  full  capacity  every  working  day  in 
the  year.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  obnoxious  practices  of 
treating  and  counterfeiting  coffee  will  in  the  end  prove  damaging  to 
Trieste  s  trade.  Already,  uie  Government  of  Boumania  has  prooibited 
the  importation  of  green-colored  coffee. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  exportation  of  coffee  "culls'^  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  not  inconsiderable  in  the  year  1898  and  the 
early  portion  of  1899,  has  now  almost  ceased. 


The  sugar  trade  was  unusually  brisk  during  the  year,  while  prices, 
upon  the  whole,  did  not  vary  much.  During  the  first  thi-ee  months, 
crushed  sugar  (pil^)  almost  maintained  a  stable  price  of  133  florins  per 
100  kilograms  (2.53  cent^  per  pound).  Prices  then  gradually  ro8e,aDd 
about  the  last  of  July  reached  the  highest  point  (14j  florins).  They 
then  went  down  by  little  breaks  untu  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
quotation  was  13i  florins.  The  average  price,  therefore,  was  about 
14  florins,  gainst  14^  florins  in  1897  and  13i  florins  in  1898. 

The  total  quantity  of  refined  sugar  which  arrived  at  Trieste  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  monarchy  in  1899  was  160,840  metric  tons  (1  metric 
toD=2,204.6  pounds),  against  126,640  tons  in  1898.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  this  quantity  came  from  the  province  of  Moravia.  Bohemia  whose 
shipments  in  former  years  were  equal  to  and  even  larger  than  those  of 
Moravia,  seems  to  be  losing  ground  in  the  Trieste  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  shipments  of  refined  sugar 
from  the  interior  of  the  monarchy  to  Trieste  for  the  past  three  years: 
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In  the  following  table,  theac  shipments  are  clsKHiticd  us  to  ({uality: 
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The  beat  markets  for  Austrian  crystal  and  granulated  Bugar  are 
India  and  Japan.  The  export  to  the  latter  countrj'  is  making  great 
strides.  A  few  trial  shipments,  amounting  in  all  to  170  tons,  were 
made  in  1897.  In  1898,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  Austrian  sugar 
exported  to  that  country  was  430  metric  tons,  and  in  isyy  it  reached 
5,120  metric  tons. 

The  total  exportw  from  Trieste  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
148,860  metric  tons,  against  128,250  tons  in  1898  and  117,080  tons  in 
1897.     They  were  distributed  among  the  following  countries: 
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The  export  bounties  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  refiners  received 
from  the  Goyemment  during  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  amounted  to 
28,049,000  crowns.  However,  as  this  amount  exceeds  the  appropria- 
tion made  for  the  purpose,  the  refiners  will  be  compelled  to  refund  a 
portion  of  this  money. 

THE  TRADE   IN   SEINB. 

Tbie  port  is  one  of  the  principal  European  markets  for  goatskins. 
The  value  of  such  skins  expoi-ted  to  the  United  States  in  1899  was 
W46,417.  In  the  current  year,  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease 
in  this  trade,  which  is  due  to  a  varie^  of  causes.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  decreased  demand  for  glazed  kid  leather  in  America,  due  to  a 
change  in  shoe  fashions.  Large  quantities  of  raw  skins,  which  were 
bou^t  last  year  at  high  prices,  are  said  to  have  accumulated  in  America, 
and  otfaer  stocks  purchased  for  American  account  at  the  close  of  the 
laut  campaign  are  still  here  awaiting  shipment.  Holders  and  specu- 
lators who,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  bought  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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campaign  at  last  year's  prices  ■would  lose  heavily  if  they  sold  at  pres- 
ent figures.  They  therefore  decline  to  sell,  hoping  for  sd  improve- 
ment in  the  market.  American  tajiners  and  importers,  however,  having 
8till  large  supplies  on  band,  will  not  buy  unless  they  can  do  so  on  very 
favorable  terms,  especially  as  the  market  in  France  is  also  completely 
demoralized. 

DRIED    FRDIT. 

This  port  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance  as  a  market  fov 
dried  fruit,  especially  prunes  and  currants.     No  more  tl^n  fijfteen 

Saars  ago,  whole  cargoes  of  Bosnian  prunes  were  sent  from  here  to 
ew  York.  Now,  this  export  of  prunes  to  America  has  not  only  been 
reduced  to  almost  nothing,  but  California  prunes  actually  compete 
with  the  Bosnian  product  in  every  European  market. 

As  concerns  curranta,  the  case  is  somewhat  different  The  article 
was  formerly  imported  here  in  bulk,  to  bo  put  up  in  barrels,  and  sent 
in  full  cargoes  to  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The 
demand  for  the  article  still  continues  in  these  countries,  but  it  is  now 
supplied  by  the  producers,  or  at  least  by  exporters,  at  markets  nearer 
the  source  of  production.  Trieste's  activity  in  this  line  is  therefore 
confined  now  to  the  inland  trade.  The  crop  has  been  very  short  this 
year,  and  prices  have  risen  within  a  few  months  to  100  crowns  ($20.30) 
per  quintal. 

A  fairly  good  business  is  still  done  at  Trieste  in  dried  figs,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  substitutes  for 
coffee.  For  several  years  the  fig  crop  has  been  rather  small,  owing  to 
,  the  ravages  which  a  disease  has  made  among  the  ti'ees.  The  prices 
therefore  have  been  high,  and  will  probably  continue  so  for  years  to 
come. 

EXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1899  was  $792,611,  against  $530,313  in  1898,  and  $618,742  in 
1897.  There  was  therefore  a  gain  of  $173,869  over  1897  and  of 
$262,298  over  1898.  Almost  the  entire  gain  was  made  in  skins,  the 
export  of  which  has  in  recent  years  assumed  large  proportions.  The 
value  of  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  also  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1899,  though 
the  increase  is  less  marked  here. 

The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the  exports  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1899  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1900: 
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IMFORTS   FBOM   THE    UNITED   BTATE8. 

The  direct  importe  fi-om  the  United  States  for  the  year  1899 
amounted  to  $7,876,990.  Theae  importii  had  increased  in  value  from 
*3,621,476  in  1896  to  $8,764,644  in  1898.  Our  trade,  therefore,  suf- 
fered a  loss, of  about  10  per  cent  during  the  year  under  review  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  loss  was  due  to  the  highei' 
prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  to  higher  ocean  freights,  and 
m  part  to  a  number  of  local  causes,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereaf- 
ter. The  conditions  which  prevailed  last  year  etill  exist,  and  both  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were  behind  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1898.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of 
the  various  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  at  Trieste  for  1899 
and  the  first  six  monuis  of  the  year  1900: 
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As  compared  with  the  year  18!)8,  there  was  a  sHg^ht  iDcreaee  in  the 
iniportatioQ  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  rosin  and  a  relatively  large  in- 
crease in  maize.  The  principal  commodities  which  show  a  decrease 
are  Isrd,  cotton,  iron,  and  lead.  Taking  the  paet  five  years,  the  only 
articles  which  made  steady  gains  were  cotton-seed  od  and  copper, 
though  the  gain  in  the  latter  was  slight.  Paraffin,  while  it  has  not 
been  imported  in  large  quantities,  shows  a  gradual  inci'eaae  since  1896. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  t£at  though  the  imports  of  cotton,  aa  already  stated, 
suffered  a  small  loss  last  year,  they  have  upon  the  whole  been  remark- 
ably even  since  the  year  i897. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

The  most  important  article  of  commerce  imported  here  from  the 
United  States  is  cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  substitute  for 
or  a  diluent  of  olive  oil.  The  art  of  refininj?  the  former  and  of  blend- 
ing it  with  the  latter  has,  in  fact,  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that 
many  on  epicure  now  prefers  the  ^'half  and  half  "  to  the  pure  article. 
The  consumption  of  esculent  oils  in  southern  Austria  is  very  large, 
and  the  country's  own  production  of  oHve  oil,  being  practically  confined 
to  the  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  is  totally  insufficient  to  supply 
the  home  demand.  The  import  of  olive  oil  and  substitutes  for  the 
same  is  therefore  considerable.  In  former  years,  edible  olive  oils  were 
impoi-ted  almost  exclusively  from  Italy.  During  the  last  two  years, 
however,  importations  have  also  been  made  from  Spain.  Now  edible 
olive  oils  are  imported  principally  from  Albania  and  Crete. 

All  imported  olive  oil,  whether  edible  or  not,  pays  a  customs  duty 
of  2.40  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight.  Allowing  20  per 
cent  for  tare,  the  duty  amounts  to  about  two-thirds  cent  per  pound. 

The  principal  substitutes  for  olive  oil  are,  next  to  cotton-seed  oil, 
sesame  oil  and  peanut  oil.  The  former  is  imported  chiefly  from  the 
Levant  and  the  latter  from  Africa  via  Marseilles.  These  substitutes 
formerly  paid  the  same  import  duty  as  olive  oil.  Several  years  ago, 
however,  the  duty  on  them  was  increased  66J  per  cent,  or  from  2.40 
to  4  florins  gold  for  100  kilograms,  gross  weight.  An  impulse  was 
thus  given  to  the  Austrian  oil  industry.  As  seeds  are  exempt  from 
duty,  oil  mills  and  oil  refineries  have  been  able  to  do  a  very  profitable 


It  appears,  however,  that  the  refining  of  sesame  and  aracbis  (peanut) 
oil  has  not  yet  been  brought  in  Aus^ia  to  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  would  enable  these  products  to  displace  in  this  market  our 
highly  refined  cotton-seed  on.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  an  increased 
demand  for  this  product  during  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  failure 
of  the  olive  crops  both  here  and  in  Italy,  Bat  whether  this  demand 
for  our  oil  will  be  pennanent  is  uncertain.  All  the  tariff  treaties  of 
Austria-Hungary  will  expire  during  the  next  two  years,  and  this  will 
necessitate  a  revision  of  the  general  tariff  law  of  the  monarchy.  There 
is  an  element  in  Austria  which  demands  another  increase  in  the  duty 
on  oil  used  as  substitutes  for  olive  oU.  It  is  believed  that  any  mate- 
rial increase  in  such  duty  would  practically  prohibit  the  importation 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  especially  as  the  improvements  which  are  being 
made  in  Austria  in  the  refining  of  ses&me  and  peanut  oils  bid  fair  to 
render  them  as  palatable  as  cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  an  increased  duty  on  the  latter  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
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poorer claflees,  especially  id  the  aoutheru  portion  of  the  Knipire,  where 
oil  in  virtu&lly  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  that  it  would,  more- 
over, damage  many  home  industriee,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  used  exteu- 
sirely  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  artificial  butter,  cheese,  etc.  It  ia 
wortny  of  note  that  the  Trieste  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  strong 
ground,  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the  minist«r  of  commerce,  against 
the  proposed  increase,  which,  it  is  claimed,  would  benefit  only  a  few 
refineries,  while  it  would  do  great  injustice  to  other  important  indus- 
tries, and  especially  to  the  masses. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  south,  oil  is  one  of  the  staffs  of  life. 
It  takes  the  place  of  both  meat  and  butter,  and  is  therefore  a  much 
greater  necessity  than  mere  butter  is  with  us.  The  repeated  failure  of 
the  olive  crop  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  France,  has  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  and  the  demand  for  this  most  popuEr  sub- 
stitute for  olive  oil. 


The  total  quantity  of  cotton  imported  at  Trieste  in  1899  was  about 
102,000  quintals,  a  decrease  of  10,000  quintals  as  compared  with  1898. 
Freight  from  American  ports  to  Trieste  is  now  from  120  to  200  hellers 
($0.i3  to  $0.40)  more  per  ton  than  it  is  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen;  and 
tiiis  difference  has  induced  some  of  the  mills  in  the  interior  to  import 
their  cotton  by  way  of  the  last-mentioned  ports.  Other  mills  on  the 
Continent  have  for  years  bought  their  supplies  at  Liverpool  and  Genoa, 
and  the  consignments  of  American  cotton  to  these  marts  have  greatly 
increased  in  consequence  thereof. 

Trieste  is  furnished  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  make  it  a  con- 
venient international  market  for  this  staple  article;  and  it  appeal's  to 
me  that  it  would  l>e  to  the  interest  of  our  shippers  to  make  an  effort 
to  deal  directly  with  the  Austrian  spinners,  many  of  whom  at  present 
are  obliged  to  get  their  supplies  through  middlemen,  and  thus  to  buy 
sometimes  Egyptian  or  Indian  irotton  when  they  prefer  the  American 
article.  As  matters  stand  now,  Austrian  spinners  have  to  invest  large 
capital  in  importing  cotton.  If  they  could  buy  their  material  when 
they  choose  and  in  such  quantities  as  they  wish  from  the  supplies  kept 
at  Trieste  by  our  shippers,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  both  parties. 

Consignments  may  oe  made  directly  to  the  imperial  royal  warehouses 
(imp.  reg.  mag^azzini  generali),  which  make  allarrangements  and  take 
all  responsibility  for  mnding,  storage,  insurance,  custody,  etc.  The 
warrants  issued  are  accepted  without  question  hy  all  banks  as  col- 
laterals for  advances,  and  this  relieves  the  shipper  in  a  great  measure 
of  the  necessity  of  forcing  sales.  The  customs  duty  need  not  be  paid 
until  the  cotton  ia  taken  out  of  the  Government  warehouses  for  con- 
sumption in  Austria.  On  payment  of  the  rather  moderate  landing 
and  ston^e  dues  and  of  such  advances  as  may  have  been  made  on 
warrants,  the  consignment,  or  any  oart  thereof,  may,  of  course,  be 
reexported. 

HEHLOCS   SOLE   LEATHER. 

The  pn^ressive  development  of  our  leather  trade  in  southern  Aus  - 
tria,  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  has  been  checked  by  high  prices. 
A  fair  to  middling  quality  of  our  hemlock  sole  leather,  which  the 
Austrian  importer  bought  at  19  ceote  eighteen  months  ago,  is  now 
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worth  23i  cents.  Moreover,  the  freight  on  leather  from  New  York 
to  Trieste,  which  formerly  was  from  40  to  45  shillings  ($9. 72  to  $10. 93) 
per  ton,  nas  since  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war  been 
advanced  to  65  shillings  ($16.79),  and  this  increase  in  the  freight  adds 
Zi  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  material.  The  best  retail  market  for 
American  sole  leather  has  been  the  province  of  Istria.  During  the  pa«t 
year,  however,  the  demand  for  our  product  has  fallen  off  there  very 
rapidly,  and  dealers  state  that  this  market  is  now  practically  lost.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  in  a  conservative  country,  such  as  this  is, 
markets,  like  reputations,  are  not  easily  gained,  and  those  which  have 
been  lost  are  hard  to  recover,  I  learn  that  Australian  sole  leather  was 
once  extensively  used  in  this  country.  The  large  demand  for  their  ware 
led  the  manufacturers  gradually  to  increase  prices.  When,  however, 
Australian  quotations  reached  a  certain  limit,  consumers  began  to  look 
around  for  other  sources  of  supply.  American  leather  was  introduced. 
Australian  imports  grew  less  and  less,  and  finally  stopped. 

Our  ware  is  now  being  supplanted  in  this  district  by  the  home  prod- 
uct, and  it  is  high  time  Air  our  tanners  to  realize  that  there  is  great 
danger  of  losing  this  market  entirely.  The  total  value  of  hemlock 
sole  leather  imported  at  Trieste  was  about  $200,000  in  1898,  and  only 
$108,000  in  1899,  There  was,  therefore,  a  lose  of  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  one  year. 

The  Austrian  customs  duty  on  sole  leather  is  X5  florins  gold  per 
ciuintal  (3i  cents  per  pound).  With  such  protection  and  the  greatly 
improv^  methods  of  tanning  which  have  been  introduced  here  in 
recent  years,  Austrian  tanners  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  out  foreign 
competition  after  the  imported  article  haa  once  lost  its  foothold  here. 
Whether  their  hopes  will  be  realized  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  the  importation  of  American  sole 
leather  is  on  the  decrease,  that  of  American  tanned  kid  skins  is  on  the 
increase.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  skins  informs  me  that  he  sells  raw 
Austrian  kid  skins  to  United  States  tanners  and  at  the  same  time  buys 
from  the  same  parties  kid  leather.  In  other  words,  Austrian  skins 
are  sent  to  America  to  be  tanned  and  then  returned  to  thb  country. 
They  pay  freight,  insurance,  and  commissions  going  and  coming; 
they  fwiy,  moreover,  on  being  reimported  here  in  an  improved  condi- 
tion, a  comparatively  high  import  duty,  and  yet  they  compete  auc- 
cessiuUy  with  the  home-tannea  article. 

CORN   OIL. 

Some  American  corn  oil  had  recently  been  imported  at  Trieste,  and 
could  be  imported  on  a  much  larger  scale  if  it  were  not  for  the  exces- 
sive duty  on  this  article,  which  is  4  florins  gold  ($1.62)  per  quintal, 
gross  weight,  or  about  $ii.  51  net.  This  article  is  treated  by  the  custom- 
house auftoritiea  like  edible  oils,  while  importers  claim  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  mixing  paint«i  and  varnishes,  and 
is  thus  in  reality  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil,  it  should  not  be  subjected 
to  any  higher  duty  than  the  latter  (3.40  florins  gold  ^$0.97  per 
quintal).  It  is  believed  that  the  imports  of  corn  oil  could  at  once  be 
quadrupled  if  .the  duty  thereon  were  slightly  lowered;  in  other  words, 
if  the  article  were  treated  by  the  custom  authorities  as  a  substitute  for 
linseed  oil  instead  of  olive  oil. 
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HOG  PBODU0T8. 

Imports  of  lard  and  backs  were  especially  briak  and  reffular  dnriQg 
the  years  185)6,  1897,  and  1898,  when,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hog 
cholera  in  Hungary  and  the  very  low  prices  of  hog  products  in  the 
United  States,  such  productti  could  be  imported  here  with  profit,  not- 
withstanding the  very  high  customs  duty  (16  florins  gold  per  quintal) 
imposed  by  Austria-Hungaiy  for  the  protection  of  the  Hungarian 
farmer.  With  the  disappearance  of  hog  cholera,  prices  for  hog  prod- 
ucts have  gradually  gone  down  in  this  country,  while  they  have  been 
constantly  increasmg  in  America.  Four  years  ago,  American  lard 
was  quoted  at  50  francs  ($9. 65)  per  100  kilograms,  f.  o.  b.  Trieste.  The 
present  quotation  is  95  francs  ($18.33).  Under  these  circuuiBlaDces, 
further  importations  are  almost  out  of  the  question. 

8DUHATE  OF  COPPEB. 

Although  the  use  of  *' Bordeaux  mixture"  to  combat  phylloxera  and 
other  diseases  of  the  grapevine  is  now  quite  general  m  Austria,  the 
imports  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  princifwl  ingredient  of  the  mixture, 
decreased  from  36,000  quintals  in  1898  to  18,000  quintals  in  1899. 
This  decrease  is  probably  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  untold 
numbers  of  large  vineyards,  owing  to  the  rather  tardy  use  of  the  only 
prophylactic  known,  have  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  phylloxera  and 
bave[>eendugup,  and  new  vines  of  resistant  stocke  have  been  planted. 
In  the  second  place,  more  systematic  and  economical  methods  oi  spray- 
ing have  been  adopted  by  Austrian  growers. 

The  bulk  of  blue  vitriol  is  still  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but 
our  product  is  steadily  gaining  favor  in  this  market.  In  1898  Great 
Britain  furnished  61  per  cent,  and  in  1899  only  48  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  imported  at  Trieste,  while  our  participation  in  this  trade  rose 
at  the  same  time  from  24  to  43  per  cent. 

In  my  last  year's  report,  I  stated  that  the  Austrian  importers  com- 
plained about  the  large  percentage  of  loss  on  American  shipments, 
due  to  the  inferiority  of  the  barrels  used.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  now  to 
report  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  The 
qimity  of  the  article  is  also  much  better,  and  is,  indeed,  now  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  purity  (98-99  per  cent).  It  is  stated  that  the  fact 
which  at  present  results  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  trade  is  that  United 
States  exporters,  for  reasons  unknown,  are  withholding  their  offers, 
whereas  English  shippers  are  already  making  their  quotatioiis  for 
January-March  shipments. 


The  bicycle  is  gnulually  losing  its  popularity  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  machines  sold  at  Trieste  was  about  1,100  in  1897.  In 
1898  it  fell  to  800,  and  last  year  to  500.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  defi- 
nitely what  percentage  of  these  machines  was  American,  as  nearly  all 
bicycles  of  American  origin  are  imported  into  Austria  via  Hamburg 
aoa  Vienna,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  among  the  classified  imports 
of  Trieste.  It  is  estimated,  however,  by  dealers  that  the  number  of 
American  bicycles  thus  imported  was  180  in  1897, 150  in  1898,  and  100 
in  1899.  The  Columbia,  Cleveland,  and  Rambler  seem  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican machines  most  in  demand.    Some  English  makes  are  also  imoorted, 
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but  the  bulk  of  imported  machines  is  aupplied  by  Germany,  which 
sbareH  about  equally  with  the  home  manuiactureKi  the  control  of  the 
local  market. 

The  duty  on  each  complete  machine  is  25  florins,  gold  ($10.05). 
When,  however,  separate  parts  are  imported  they  only  pay  25  florins, 
gold,  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds), 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  local  establish- 
ment to  import  the  different  parts  and  set  up  the  cycles  here,  but  this 
proved  a  failure.  The  macnines  required  constant  repairing,  and 
within  eighteen  months  the  capital  invested  in  the  undertaking  was 
entirely  lost. 

The  sale  of  American  bicycles  would  increase  considerably  in  this 
consular  district  if  the  dealers  could  buy  them  on  credit,  as  they  inva- 
riably buy  Austrian  and  German  machmes.  Nine  wheels  out  of  ten 
are  sold  here  on  the  inritallment  plan.  While  the  majority  of  retailers 
are  perfectly  responsible,  they  do  not  have  the  capit^  required  to  dis- 
count their  bills  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  from  three  to  six  months' 
credit  to  their  customers. 

CX>AL. 

LaMt  February,  1  called  the  Department's  attention  to  the  gi-eat 
scarcity  of  American  <;oal  in  southern  Austria,'  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  American  coal  would  And  here  a  profitable  market. 
About  two  months  later,  the  first  careo  of  United  States  coal  reached 
Trieste,  and  seven  or  eight  shiploads  of  our  coal  have  since  been 
imported. 

The  total  imports  so  far  amount  to  about  30,000  tons,  and  about 
10,000  tons  are  conti-acted  for,  to  be  delivered  in  the  near  future. 
Early  in  the  spring,  damaging  reports  were  circulated  here  about  the 
quality  of  our  coal,  and  these  reports  probably  prevented  conservative 
dealers  from  milking  larger  purchases.  Whatever  prejudices  may  thus 
have  been  created  haye  now  entirely  disappeared;  and  if  our  coal  does 
not  find  here  as  good  a  market  as  in  other  Mediterranean  ports,  the 
existing  high  freights  are  solely  to  blame.  In  April,  the  rates  from 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk  to  Trieste  were  about  20  shillings  ($i.87) 
per  ton,  but  they  have  since  risen  to  22  and  24  shillings  ($5.35  and 
¥5.84),  and  are  now  about  6fi  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  coal  at 
Trieste.  While  these  conditions  exist,  great  gains  in  our  coal  trade  at 
this  port  need  not  bo  expected. 

Trieste  importw  annually  about  300,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  In  normal  times 
the  freight  from  Newcastle,  or  Cardiff,  to  Trieste  is  about  10  shillings 
($2.43)  per  ton.  During  the  past  six  months,  however,  as  much  as  15 
shillings  ($3.65)  has  been  charged.  At  the  present  writing,  British 
coals  are  offered  here  at  the  following  prices: 

ShlUlngB.  SUlliDgi. 

Cardiff  I 39  ($9. 49)  I  I^ancashire 31  (f7.54) 

CatdiSll 35($H.52)     Switch 30  ($7.30) 

Yorkshire 32  ($7.79)  | 

While  lower  (jtiotutions  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  it  is  not 
believed  that  good  British  coal  can  ever  l>e  bought  i^in  in  this  port  for 
less  than  25  shillings  ($(1.08)  a  ton.  Whi^ther  we  shall  be  able  to  perma- 
nently compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Adriatic  and  Eastern  Medi- 

'  See  Advance  Sheeta  of  Consular  Beporle  No.  683, 
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teiranean  depends,  in  mj  opinion,  entirely  upon  our  ability  to  soccess- 
fully  solve  the  problem  of  low  coal  freights.  British  vessels  which 
bring  coal  to  Trieste,  as  a  rule,  go  from  here  to  the  Black  Sea,  where 
they  obtain  remunerative  wheat  cargoes  for  home  ports.  Profitable 
return  carf^>es  for  America  are  at  present  out  of  the  question.  Hence, 
unless  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  naval  engineer  will  enable  him 
to  construct  a  collier  which  will  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  coal  at  a 
comparatively  cheaper  rate  than  the  English  colliers  do,  there  ia  little 
or  no  prospect  oi  finding  a  permanent  profitable  market  for  our  coal 
in  Austria.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  transportation  could  be  reduced, 
ao  that  our  best  coal  could  be  sold  here  in  normal  times  at  prices  not 
exceeding  96  or  $6.60  per  ton,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
lAi^e  proportion  of  the  supply  for  Bouthern  Austria  would  be  furnished 
by  the  United  States. 

XBIK8TB  INDU8TEIE8. 

Bla»t  fv/mace, — As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  Trieste  is  preemi- 
nently a  commercial  city.  All  her  industries  are  of  recent  origin. 
The  blast  furnace,  erected  in  1897,  has  successfully  overcome  the  mffi- 
culties  of  the  experimental  period  and  is  now  quite  prosperous.  Its 
daily  production  is  200  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  ore  is  imported  from 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Bosnia.  Coke,  which  up  to  last  year  was  shipped 
in  from  Westphalia,  is  now  manufactured  at  the  works.  The  estab- 
lishment is  not  allowed  to  sell  its  product  in  Trieste,  and  its  supply  of 
ore  must  be  imported  by  vessels 'sailing  under  the  Austrian  flag.  As 
an  offset,  it  is  exempt  from  all  industrial  taxes. 

Petr^-eum  refinery. — The  petroleum  refinery  in  this  city  has,  until 
recently,  imported  all  its  raw  material  from  Russia.  On  the  1st  of 
January  last  the  import  duty  on  Russian  crude  oil  was  increased  from 
3  to  3i  Sorins  (81  cents  to  (1.42),  gold,  per  quintal,  and  this  increase 
compels  all  Austrian  refineries  to  get  their  supplies  of  orude  oil  from 
Galicia.  How  the  change  will  affect  the  local  refinery  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  inferior  quality  of  the  Qali- 
cian  oil  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  coast  refineries  to  keep  foreign 
kerosene  out  of  their  territory. 

.  Rice  mills. — There  are  now  two  large  rice  mills  in  this  city,  which 
are  run  to  their  full  capacity.  The  amount  of  rice  annually  imported 
and  hulled  here  exceeds  75,000  tons,  over  half  of  which  is  reexported 
to  other  countries.  Both  mills  obtain  their  supply  of  raw  material 
principally  from  India. 

Otn^  iridfustrial  establishments. — A  number  of  new  industrial  estab- 
lishments were  erected  here  in  1899.  As  the  most  important  may  be 
mentioned  a  tile  and  cement  factory,  two  engine  and  ooiler  works,  a 
laboratory  for  the  production  of  artificial  wmes,  as  well  as  an  oleo- 
margarine, a  glycerin,  and  a  ceresin  factory. 

Scythes  a7id  sickles. — The  manufacturing  interests  in  the  northern 
portion  of  this  consular  district  are  constantly  gaining  in  importance. 
The  scythe  and  sickle  industry  in  Carinthia  and  southern  Styria  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example.  In  1896,  the  total  value  of  its  exports 
was  3,704,000  crowns  ($751,912).  In  1897,  it  rose  to  5,380,000 
($1,002,140);  in  1898,  to  6,204,000  ($1,259,412),  and  last  year  to 
6,667,000  crowns  ffll, 353,401).     Nearly  75  per  cent  of  these  exports 

foes  to  Russia.  The  remainder  finds  a  market  in  the  Balkan  States, 
toly,  and  Germany.  .  . 
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HARBOll   IHFROVEMEMT8. 

I  stated  in  my  lost  j'car's  report  that  tiie  Austrian  Government  had 
decided  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Trieste,  and  that  the  construetion  of 
the  new  quays  would  be  commenced  in  the  month  of  Januaiy  of  the 

G resent  year.  Unfortunately,  differences  which  arose  between  the 
ovcrnmentand  the  municipal  authorities  of  Trieste  aa  to  the  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  city  toward  payine  the  expenacs  of  the  proposed 
improvements,  delayed  entrance  upon  the  work.  An  agreement  has 
recently  l>een  rea<^^bed,  however,  by  which  the  municipality  binds  itself 
to  make  a  contribution  of  1,000,000  crowns  ($203,000),  and  it  in  an- 
nounced that  the  contract  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  will  be  let 
without  delay. 

CHANGES  IN   POSTAL  CHABQES — ABOLITION   OP  NEWSPAPER  TAX. 

On  Januar}'  1,  1900,  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  postal  dues  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  postage  on  single  lettei's  to  countries  of  Uie  postal  union  was 
increased  from  10  krcuzers  (^0  hellers)  to  25  hellers  {4  cents  to  5  cents). 
A  similar  change  was  made  as  regards  the  general  registration  fee. 
The  price  of  domestic  postal  cards  was  raised  from  4  to  5  hellers  (0.8 
cent  to  0.9  cent),  ana  the  postage  on  newspapers,  other  printed 
matter,  and  samples  of  merchanditie  v-oh  lowered  fi'om  6  to  5  hellers 
(1. 2  cents  to  1  cent)  per  50  grams  (1^'  ounces). 

At  the  same  time  the  newspaper  tax,  which  was  2  krcuzers  on  every 
foreign  and  1  kreuzer  on  every  domestic  paper  received  or  .sold  in 
Austria-Hungary,  whs  abolished.  This  tax  when  not  paid  b^-  the  pub- 
lisher was  collected  by  the  postmaster  on  the  delivorv  of  the  paper. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  abolition  of  tnis  unpost  would 
inaugurate  an  era  of  cheap  papers,  but  in  this  expectation  the  Austrian 

fiublichasbeensadly  disappointed.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  pub- 
ishers  now  pocket  the  ''mediieval  intelligence  tax"  for  the  collection 
of  which  they  formerly  denounced  the  Government. 

AUSTRIAN   CURRENCY. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  IWOO,  Au^itria-Hungaiy  made  the  crown  the 
obligatory  unit  of  value.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  old 
and  the  new  currency  is  but  little  more  than  theoretical,  since  the  crown 
is  the  exact  CO ui\"a lent  of  half  a  florin.  While  the  monarchy  has  by 
law  adopted  the  gold  standard,  gold  still  commands  a  premium  of  from 
20  to  21  per  cen^  and  only  silver  and  paper  money  is  in  circulation. 
The  value  of  the  8-florin  gold  coin  has  ranged  during  the  past  year 
from  19.20  to  19.34  crowns.  As  this  coin  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  French  napoleon,  and  is  therefore  woilli  ^3.86  in  United  States 
money,  it  follows  that  the  a^ci-age  value  of  the  crown  was  only  20.03 
cente,  against  20.15  cents  in  1898, 

EXCHANGE. 

The  depreciation  just  referred  to  has  raised  the  purchase  price  of 
di'afts  on  New  York  from  5.02  crowns  per  dollar  to  5.10  crowns. 
Drafts  from  the  United  States  can  now  be  sold  at  from  4.90  to  4.95 
crowns  per  dollar.     I  stated  in  my  last  year's  report  that  accounts 
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between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States  arc  usually  uetUed  by 
remittances  on  London.     This  practice  still  prevails. 

HOW  TO  KXTENU  OUR  TRADK, 

A  good  market  might  be  cstaliliHhcd  in  this  country  for  AiiKtrican 
furniture,  l>oots  and  shoes,  machinery,  tools,  carriages,  eti.^,  if  our 
manufacturers  would  imitate  the  tactics  of  their  Gennan  and  Kntish 
rivals,  and  opon  here  stores  or  at  least  depots  of  their  own.  In  a 
receiit  rojxtrt  to  the  Department,  I  made  the  following  statement: 

No  native  can  wel!  Amerinan  wares  in  a  foreign  country  ae  Kutttpwtully  an  an  Anier- 
ican  who  in  lamiliar  with  tlie  languor  ami  ctuitonia  vt  tlio  i-oiintrv.  Thia  has  in 
iw'ent  years  been  denionKtreted  in  every  largecity  of  Kiirupe.  The  American  knows 
what  most  retailerH,  in  southern  Europe  at  least,  etill  have  to  learn,  viz,  how  to 
advertiM*,  how  to  display  goodH,  how  to  meet  competition,  how  to  gratify  and  at  the 
Huue  time  to  eilucal^  the  popalar  taste;  and,  ahovo  all,  h«  knows  how  to  "hiutle." 
It  is,  luot^over,  difficult  to  uiduce  a  native  retailer  to  buy  foreign  wan«  aa  long  as 
their  sale  is  atill  in  the  tentaUve  Stage. 

I  still  adhere  to  these  views. 

Those  of  our  manufacturers  who  desire  to  gain  a  foreign  market  for 
their  good-^,  but  And  it  impracticable  to  open  stores  or  establish  denote 
abroad,  should  at  least  send  out  energetic  agents  to  introduce  tncir 
wares.  It  is  essential  that  such  agents  8peak  the  languages  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  sent  They  should  carry  with  tbeni  full 
supplies  of  samples  and  be  prepared  to  give  any  information  that 
foreign  merchants  may  desii-o  concerning  packing,  freight  rates,  time 
of  deliver)',  terms  of  payment,  etc. 

Undoubtedly,  the  least  successful  way  of  soliciting  tradii  abroad  is 
by  mai  1,  but  in  many  cases  no  other  is  available.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  permanent  and  exceedingly  satisfactory  business  relations  are  not 
inf  i-equently  established  soleh'  through  thia  channel,  by  men  possessing 
tact  and  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  manufacturers  who,  while  anxious  to 
"expand"  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed,  I  append  the  following 
hints: 

1.  Do  not  solicit  business  by  means  of  circulars.  Such  mail  matter 
here,  as  elsewhere,  usually  goes  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  class 
of  merchants  with  whom  it  is  desiral>Jo  to  do  business  are  always 
pressed  for  time,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  leave  the  inspection 
of  circulars,  illustrated  catalogues,  and  the  like  to  undlscrim mating 
persons.  When,  hftwever,  circulars  are  sent  abroad,  the  attention  ol 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed  should  always  be  directed  to 
them  by  separate  letters.  - 

2.  U  nless  you  know  that  your  prospective  customer  ivads  and  writes 
English  with  case,  address  him  in  his  own  language. 

3.  Do  not  send  out  descriptive  circulars  without  sending  price  lists 
along.  The  best  illustrated  catalogue  without  prices  arouses  but  little 
interest.  Few  merchants  write  for  prices,  and  one  who  does  has  to 
wait  from  three  to  four  weeks  for  a  reply,  during  which  time  he  may 
lose  bis  interest  in  the  article,  find  a  nearer  source  of  supply,  or  wear 
outUie  patience  of  a  prospective  customer.  That  quotations  arc  subject 
to  change  goes  without  saying,  but  approximate  prices  are  always 
bett«r  than  no  prices  at  all. 

i.  For  the  Continent,  reduce  all  weights  and  measures  as  far  as 
possible  to  denominations  of  the  metric  system.  I  know  of  an  Ameri- . 
can  exporter  of  lumber  who  lost — or  rather  failed  to  get — one  of  the 
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largest  and  etrongest  lumber  firms  in  Bouthern  Europe  08  a  customer, 
because  he  refuB^  to  make  these  calculations. 

5.  If  possible,  quote  prices  for  your  goods  delivered  at  foreign  port 

6.  Do  not  quote  prices  in  dollars,  but  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
with  which  you  seek  to  do  busiuesa,  or  at  least  in  pounds  sterling  or 
francs. 

7.  Ascertain  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  country  in  which  you  desire 
to  find  a  market  for  your  ware.  Stoves,  for  instance,  are  needed  at 
Trieste,  but  a  small  stove  will  answer  every  purpose.  American  scales 
commend  themselves  eveiywhere  by  their  simplicity,  exactness,  and 
cheapness,  but  scales  which,  however  excellent,  mdicate  the  weight  in 
pounds  and  ounces,  and  not  in  kilos  and  grams,  are  practically  worth- 
less on  the  Continent.  Our  trunks  are  appreciated  for  their  neatness 
and  convenience;  but  as  on  most  European  railroads  the  carriage  of 
liggsge  must  be  paid  for  separately,  and  as  the  rates  are  excessively 
high,  Tight  trunks  only  are  in  demand. 

8.  Ckinsult  your  prospective  customers  concerning  the  style  in  which 
goods  intended  for  foreign  consumption  should  be  manufactured  or 
put  up  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  packed.  This  is 
important.  .The  conservatism  and  prejudice  of  the  foreign  customer 
are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  His  fancy  may  require  that  an  article 
haveacertain  weight,  measure,  form,  color,  or  label;  and  if  his  custom 
is  desired,  his  tastes  must  be  respected.  Furthei'more,  packing  that 
may  answer  every  purpose  in  one  country  may  be  wholly  insufficient 
in  another.  In  mountainous  countries  like  this,  with  few  railroads  but 
many  steep  and' stony  roads,  where  goods  sometimes  have  to  be  carted 
or  carried  on  mules'  backs  for  long  distances,  the  most  substantial 
packing  is  none  too  strong.  In  other  countries,  such  packing  would 
be  wasteful,  especially  if  their  customs  laws  make  insufficient  allowance 
for  tare. 

9.  Make  yourself  familiar  with  the  customs  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  you  seek  business,  at  least  as  far  as  they  appertain  to  the  com- 
modities which  you  desire  to  export.  It  is  important  to  know  whether 
your  ware  pays  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Thus,  in  Austria  the 
importation  of  heavy  oak  furniture,  of  heavy  boots,  of  clumsy  tools, 
etc.,  does  not  pay,  for  all  duties  are  specific,  and  the  finer,  lighter,  and 
more  costly  articles  often  pay  much  lower  duties  than  coarser  and 
cheaper  goods.  Then,  the  tulowance  for  tare  differs  greatly  in  differ- 
ent commoditie.s.  In  some  instances,  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  net  and 
in  others  on  the  gross  weight.  In  certain  cases  theie  is  not  only  no 
allowance  made  for  tare,  but  a  Jiigher  rate  of  duty  is  even  imposed  on 
its  account.  Thus,  where  dried  fish  is  packed  in  salt,  the  sale  of  which 
in  Austria  is  a  government  monoply,  the  salt  pays  a  higher  duty  per 
kil<^ram  than  the  article  for  the  preservation  of  which  it  is  added. 
Nonattention  to  these  matters  has  ruined  many  a  promising  trade. 

10.  It  is  always  advisable  to  commence  exportations  to  Austria  on  a 
small  scale,  or,  rather,  to  commence  with  a  trial  shipment,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  except  by  an  actual  entry,  now  a  new  article 
will  be  treated.  Appraisers  are  guided  by  precedents,  and  when  they 
once  have  passed  upon  certain  articles,  the  importer  knows  exactly 
what  duties  he  will  have  to  pay  thereon  in  the  future. 

11.  American  manufacturei's  and  exporters  should  bear  in  mind  that 
in  southern  Europe  long  credits  ai-e  customary.  Many  a  merchant 
with  a  good  bank  account  will  not  discount  his  bills,  because  he  has 
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oever  done  so.  Aa  a  rule,  cash  is  paid  only  for  staple  commodities. 
In  many  HneB  of  huainese,  a  eix  months'  credit  is  not  unusual,  and  as 
such  credit  has  been  given  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  right.  Those  British  and  German  manufacturers  who  have 
learned  toaccommodate  themselves  to  these  conditions  do  here  a  large 
and  profitable  business.  It  would  be  an  idle  task  for  us  to  try  to 
reform  existing  businesn  methods.  'VV'e  must  either  do  as>  others  ao  or 
renounce  the  &ld. 

-Fbedk.  W.  Hu8SFii:Ll>,  C'/mmil. 
THiEeTB,  Octo&ei-  30,  1900. 
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[r'iriuSn'Franc 

Great  Britain.  France,  Italy,  Auair! 

Belgium.  Turkey. 
Atutna-fluugaiy,    Italy,     France, 

United  HIaiea. 
Aunrla- Hungary,  Italy,  India,  Turl 


;Britali»Fr 


.  Belgium, 
ry,  WalU, 


sdbvGoo^^lc 
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SUUement  thoudng  the  txporit  of  TrietU,  Autlria,  for  the  year  ended  Decaiiber  SI,  1899. 
IQulnlolniil^iO.lli  pounds.] 


DeMTlpUon. 

Quantity. 

Value.                       Countries  whither  exported. 

Textile  labrim  and  j-ani .... 

195.B^'^ 

.Wl.fiOX 
496.061 

B9,005 
1.151,1M* 

2,681.M2 

180, »« 

18,  «2 

1,0M,SM 

367,  MM 

9,160 
1IS,1» 

20,724 

MO.  016 
SJ,B30 

K!,'iM,87S 

9,&74,S34 
S,gfil,fi34 

8.«»,ao« 

6,067.703 
R, 097, 192 

4,  an,  510 

l,«l»,878 

l,38»,210 
3,9'J8.1S8 
11,617,641 

5,  472. 060 

2,  a-*,  606 
2.2»,W0 

1,709,  SIS 

1,675,866 
1.S64.233 

CoBee 

G| 

Fruit 

Clolhliig  and  millinery 

Xi 

Paper,  piL-lpboard,  eir 

Egypt,  China,  Turkey,  fjelherlands.  Bulgaria, 
Beffrtum,  Great  Britain,  Greece.  Ru^a, Tndia. 
Japan,  United  fitatcs,  Brazil.  Argentina. 

Bulgaria,    Germany.    Greece,    Netherlands. 

Russia,     Koununla.     Muatenegiv,    Candia, 

Italy,  Turkey,  Anitria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Ruasla,  Spain,  France, 
Cypnm,  Egypt. 

Malta,  Turkey,  Russia.    Koununia,    Egypt, 

mania,  Russia,  Cypius,  China.  Japan, Tripoli, 
Austria-Hungary.  Ilaly.  Malta,    Egypt,    Rou- 
Italy,  Great  Britain. 

Egypt,  TunK  Zandbar, 

CoUnn  rA\.  ncwme  oil,  elc ... 

SJ^?.:;;:::::::::;::::: 

kttbopb:  adstbia-httnoart. 


Qoaullty- 

Value, 

ronntrkK  wbltber  exported. 

so.in 

.■W,SE 
319,  >78 

11.  ZM 

7,475 
»*,W1 

Itt.Ttb 
CB,M1 

12,295 

ia,m 

U.TH 
£.ll» 

t».ni 

2»,78S 
».,«7 

a,67B 

f;g 

12,  SUB 
19,885 
S2.1IW 

1,889- 

11, 7« 
161,  »2 

•"M 

B.0M.142 

983,  W 
976,611 

Ma,»< 

gM.584 
TM.SOT 

789,209 

780,  m 
m,s9s 

M6,5S7 

sa 

6»,67T 
IS«».Tt(7 
480,711 
«8,271 

440, 4» 

«»,nt 

896, 6oe 
876,608 

846,801 

84D,8U 
839,470 
821,430 
814.781 

&Z 

Aiistrla-Hungarj-,  Turkey,  India,  Bratil,  Italy, 

Bulgaria, (Silvia,  FrHnce,Gr««e.apain.Ki»- 
Bla.MalU.Cyprui'.Aden.Chlna,  Egypl.  Tunis, 

AuBtrta-Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  RuMia,  BdI- 
garia, Italy, Malta,  Inlted States, Egj||l. 

Italy,  Auslrla-Hungarv.  Beliluui.  Germany, 
Great  Britain.  NetherlaudB.  Runia.  Turki^y. 

Iudta,Spaln^Italy.Unliedeut«>.  Au-trialfun. 
gary,  Belgium,  Candla,  Bulgarta  Fram-e,  Ger- 

Butter,  bacnn. and  lard 

Tea 

AuKria-Hungary.Greece,  Italy.  Roaala,  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  &ndia,  Ualla,  Krmmania.  l-vpnu. 

^^lt^^:^^t  •■""'■  ^'""'  ■'"^' 

"gS^«"ATu%S"rii:-MaWenre^'^; 
Ru«a.Italy,Cyprus.Indla.ChIna,Mas«>.sh. 

S^^^.l^rl^^.^GS^'''^""'- 

Flsh.frahandouined 

failed   States.  Italy.  Turkey.  Great   Britain. 
Austria- Hungary,  Rulgaria,  Fiant-e,  Germany, 

Great  ilrltain,  Italy,  Germany.  Frann-,  Auxlria- 
H ungary,  Greece.  Spain.  Ne[hertand'>.  Russia, 
United  States,  Turk.-y,  Egypt- 

Turkey.  China,  A u»trlaH ungary.  Bulgaria, 
Candla,  Greece.  Cyprus,  Aden,  I'ersla.  Moii- 

T^kl^ndla,  China,  Egypt,  United  Statea, 

United   States.  Great  Britain.   France.  Italy. 

^a'SSTA^SSiSnt  '^''^^  "'^™"")''   B"»'». 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy.  Egypl,  Turkey.  Candla, 

HalU|^areec«,  Aden,  India.  AInca, 
Austria-Hungary    Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt.   Bui- 

pria.  Great  Britain.  Fiance.  Gretre,  Kuwia, 

Austria-Hungary,  Candla.  France.  Oreal  Brit- 
ain, Olbrallar,  Greece.  Italy,  Malta,  Portugal. 
gpaln,  Turkey.  Cyprus,  Aden,  Egypl.  Trip-ill, 

Austria-Hunga^.  Egypt.  Turkey.  India,  Greece. 

Austrii- Hungary,  Greece.  Turkey,  India,  Egypt. 
Turkey,  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  I'hlna,  Austria 

"S-K"' ■""■""'•'■-"■■■«""■ 

3i,i:!5,'s='jr 

iiuivinM*-i.j.Jiu."dM., 

Machines  and  parte  ol  ma- 

Hmp                            

Au«uia-Hung«r¥,TurItey,  India,  China,  Egypt. 

.A-SEfe,  WW.  ,:.^.  ^^ 

Austria.  Hungary. 

Walchea.and  parts  of 

IndtojTurkey,  AuWria-Hnngarj, 

Turkey,  Italy,  Germany. 
Candla,  Rusta,  India.  Turkey,  Egypt,  Italy, 
Aoiffla-Hungary.  Greece 

■sa;ssif„"ia£"r'iffit.:K-s\is~- 

".oogic 
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Hedlclnea.  prepftied 

Ro«lii 

Otlcakp 

Colon,  prepared 

on  (p»lm  and  to«io)  bih] 
vegeUbtc  tallov. 

OllFloth.Hspbalt  plotli,  lliiii- 
leain,  elc. 
Cosland  cnk» 

Gold  coin 

Mulure 

Qnlckallt-er 

PorcelBin 

Ulneral  water 

Wax,  anlmitl  and  vesclablo 

Kopea.  manaravtnreil  (oonl- 

Mi-enrhaum 

FatB,  dlvaise 

Vitriol 

Earthenware 

niraDuirlnc 

Bnuhea.  brmam.  and  hIii., 
lar  mBmiraeturHi. 

Hirer  niln 

late 

Chemical  produrln 

Dyewood 

Stent- nml  wonewarc 

Tar  colurEng,  cxltsctn  of 

Eilrai-Iii   lor  tannlDK  anil 
dyeing. 

Foni.rllTcrsp 

rpholnlury.  etc 

HatR.dlwrw 

Eipicvdvu    malerlHlH    uikI 

Choculalt.  and  iniiTiitnili.'x'il 

Antlmon]' 

Vegptabte  hair 


108.1(77 
106,212 


20^,004 


128.946 
117,016 
117, 172 


AuMTla-Hnngarr.lndte,  Japan,  Turkey,  Etrypt. 
Italy,  Bulsaria.   Austrta-Hungary,  liermanr, 

Turkey,  Boumanla.  Greece,  I'nlitd  State", 
areat  Britain,  Iluty.  Gpnnany,  AiivHIa-Eluii- 

gary,  Kelherland». 
Turkey.    India,     Aimrln-HunKarj',   Rnlgarla. 

France,  Oreece,  Italy.  Itoumaiila,  ICgypI,  Rua- 

Italy,  Aumria-Hungary,  Roumania.  Turkey. 

aennBny,tlaly, France,  TuTkey,t'nitcd  Slatea, 
India,  IXirkey,  Italy,  ^ypl,  Bulgaria.  Greece. 

Malta,  Ru^a,  Aden,  Trlpoll^nia.  Africa. 
Italy, Turkey.  Egypt,  Auatila-Hungary,  Greece. 


Riates,  HoDlen^rro,  CypruB. 

Itnl  y ,  Autfrla-Bungery ,  BuGsla. 

Malla,EgYpt,TurkFy. 

Italy,  India,  Auatna-Hnngary. 

India,  China,  Italy,  France,  Turkey,  Africa. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Rus<lB,Au«Thi-Hun((iiry,  Italy, 
Orcal  Britain,  Egypt. 

Turkuy,  AnWria-Hungary,  Greece,  ERypl,  Bul- 
garia. Italy,  Rouiiiania,Ruasia.  Cyprun,  India, 

Italy,  RuhIb,  Turkey,  AuHtria-Huntcary,  Greece, 
Malta.  EKypl.rmted  State*.  Bulgaria,  Candla. 
GreatBrltaln,RoaniBnla,SpBin,Indiu.Ja[ian. 
Tunis,  Brazil,  Araentitia. 


aennany,  Italy,  Urt 

gary,  Su««U,Turki 
Egypt,  Aualria-Hungsry,  O 

-    iilB.RUBBia.  Turkey, 111 


Britain,  Augtria-Hon- 

(^□dia,  <;  recce,  Rou- 


EKypt,  Turkey. . 

BuBsia,  Aden. 
Austria-  H  tmgary .  Ital  y,  ai«ec«,  Turk< 

negro,  Rouman  la. 
AuDtrla-Uungary,  Italy,  RmidB.  Turkey.  Egypt. 


ingary,  Greece, Italy. 


=-- ,, ly,  Rniini 

Candta,  Roumania,  Tunin,  U. 

AuMrlB-HuDgary.  Greece,  Italy,  Runla,  Turkey. 
India,  &ypt,  Malta.  Montenegro.  Aden. 

Turkey,  iSn-pl,  AiiBtrfa-Hungary,  Greece,  Bul- 
garia, Uiiited  Siat«i, 

AiiMrla- Hungary, Greece. 

Turkey,  India,  AuWrta-Hungary.  Greece,  Bui- 
nirla,  Italy,  Ruaila,  Enpt. 

1  taly ,  Aualrla-Hungary ,  Turkc  y. 
Augtr1a-Ilnngary,0rcet'e,Hut«1a,CBndla,It»ly, 

Spain,  Turkey,  ^'!>t,  Titnls. 
AuBtrl a- Hungary,    Gennanv,    Givat    Britain, 

Netherlands,  Cnlled  Btatcs,  Italy. 
Italy,  United  State*.  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  Ana- 

irla-HungBiy,   Belgium,    Bulgaria,    (^andla, 

Germany,    Greece,     Nelherlanda,    Cyprus, 

AuMria-Hnngary,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt.  Great 
Britain, Ruasla.Indli    '■-'---■ " 


Turkey.    BuIgarlB,    Egypt,   Austria- Hungary, 


Great  Britain,  Grrmany,  luly,  Netherlandu, 
Japan,  Belgium.  RushIb,  Rimmarila,  Austiia- 
Hungary,  Japan. 

Turkey  .AuRtna-H  u  n  gary , 

Egypt.  Turk  ey,  G  reece. 

AnBtrla-Hungary.  Turkey.  Greece,  Italy.  Rud- 
sla,  India,  Egypt-Tunls. 

Auitrla-Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Turkey.  Egj-pt 

Egypt,  Austrla-HungBrj-,  Turkey,  Greei'e. 

Austria-Hungary.  Italy,  Turkev.  Roumanta, 

Bulgaria.  Mnlla.  Eilgypt. 
United  States.UreatBiltaln, Italy.  Netherlands. 

A  uitiiB-HQDgary ,  Ital  y,  Greece ,  Turkey. 
ilermaDy.    India,    Aiutria-Huugary,    Greece, 
Italy,  Ketherlands,  United  eialtx,  Egypt. 
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Coontrlea  ithllber  oipoitnl. 

Auatrla-Hunnry.Oreece.ItalT.  Turkey,  Earpt. 

Belgium,  LnUed  HWles. 

Tarkey,  Italy,  AiMliia-Hungiiry,  (Ineee,  Oin- 

dl&.  Hanowab. 
Italy. 
Aiutria-Hungary,  Greece,  Italy,  Ruwis.  Turkey. 

Japan,  ^ypt, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Qreecc,  Bulgaria. 
India,  Turkey,  Russia,  Greece,  Bfiypt. 
AiutHa- Hungary.  Grest  Britain.  Italy.  Russia. 

Esypt,  Urocce,  Turkey,  United  Stales,  Ani- 


BUDAPEST.' 

Eighteen  buodred  and  ninety-nine  ha»  been  officially  declared  in 
Hungary  to  have  been  a  bad  year,  owing  t«  three  things — lirst,  the 
remarkable  decline  in  economic  enterprises;  second,  the  fall  in  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  and  last,  the  remarkable  rise  in  prices  of 
industrial  article;!.  These  would  appear,  however,  to  be  the  symp 
toms  of  the  politico-economic  change,  signalized  by  the  failure  of  the 
proposed  new  commercial  compact  between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
the  old  one  having  expired  December  81,  1897,  and  the  temporary 
prolongation  of  the  same  having  also  expired  December  31,  1898. 

Exports  exceeded  imports,  however,  for  the  first  time  since  1895,  by 
nearly  2,000,000  crowns  (say  $400,000),  and  the  harvests  also  turned 
out  well. 

The  amount  of  imports  decreased,  while  their  value  increased,  the 
increase  falling  principally  to  textiles,  for  which  Hungary  paid  good 
prices,  and  proved  herself  an  excellent  customer.  The  importation  of 
grain,  however,  decreased  in  value  as  well  as  in  amount.  Hungary 
abo  paid  high  for  her  coal,  and  imported  less  fuel  of  other  sorts. 

By  an  examination  of  the  total  imports  with  respect  to  raw  mate- 
rials as  oppotied  to  manufactures,  the  statistical  office  finds  nearly 
1,000,000,000  crowns  (say  $200,000,000)  paid  for  the  latter,  a  sum 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  settles  the  question  whether 
Hungary  is  a  good  market  for  manufactures  or  not. 

Animal  and  mineral,  but  not  vegetable,  raw  materials  for  industrial 

fmrposes  are  being  more  and  more  imported.  Raw  tobacco,  sawn 
umber,  and  jute  have,  nevertheless,  been  paid  for  at  good  prices. 

Hungary's  total  export  for  the  last  live  years  shows  constant  fluctu- 
ation. More  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes  have  been  exported 
each  year,  but  these  form  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  export  of  raw 
materials. 

The  export  of  metal  wares  and  machines  (principally  motors  and 
torpedoes)  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  five  vears.  The  statisti- 
cal office  paints  out  this  year  the  lack  of  reliable  data  as  to  the  origin 
of  importe  into  Hungary,  such  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1895, 
which  made  declarations  as  to  the  origin  of  goods  obligatory  upon 

'The  lands  o£  the  Hungarian  Crowiij  which  form  the  district  of  the  consulate  at 
Bndapeat,  consist  of  Hungry  proper  (inclndiDK  Transylvanift),  the  allied  province 
of  Croatia-SlaTotiia,  and  the  port  and  district  of  Fiutne.  All  three  are  under  the  juris- 
dktion  of  the  royal  Hungarian  minigters  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  at  BsdapeeL 
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importers  (as  distinguished  from  ports  or  countries  of  export  required 
by  the  law  of  1881)  would  lead  one  to  expect  from  the  statistics  taken 
of  late. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   OJilTED   STATES. 

Statistics  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Hungary  have 
usually  been  includod  in  the  report  of  the  consul-general,  covering  the 
whole  of  tho  A ustro- Hungarian  monarchy.  In  andition  to  what  has 
l)een  reported  from  Vienna,  however,  I  give  below  the  Hungarian 
view  of  this  trade  for  1899. 

The  statistical  office  says; 

Our  import  from  the  Unil«d  States  of  North  America  from  1896  to  1898  Increaaed 
rapidly,  but  Buddenly  fell  off  laxtyear.  Thiadeclinein  the  importmust  be  explained 
by  the  falling  off  in  lard,  raw  cotton,  and  raw  tobacco.  Our  export  exhibito  great 
fluctuationB,  the  greate)<t  having  b<H!n  in  1897,  in  which  year  we  were  able  to  put  raw 
aug&r  to  the  value  of  fl,»90,000  crowne  (say  $1,400,000)  on  the  market  of  the  Union. 
The  export  of  raw  sugar  almost  entirely  ceasing  in  1898,  in  consequence  ol  the  high 
duty  on  the  same,  the  value  of  our  export  sank  from  7,600,000  to  2110.000  crowns 
(Sl,540,000to  $430,000).  Lost  year,  the  total  export  to  the  United  Statet)  noticeably 
increased,  of  which  the  larKer  part  was  again  raw  sugar.  The  other  articles  o( 
export  are  much  less  imiMrtant;  among  them  mav  be  mentioned  mineral  water, 
beans,  medicinal  herbs,  crude  magnesite,  and  potash. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  of  interest  to  exporters. 
Hungary  imported  tobacco  (mostJy  raw)  as  follows: 


Fmni- 

1(88. 

im 

U'.109,22 

Some  explanation  for  these  figures  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  of 
the  statistical  office  above  quoted. 

Hungary  imported  other  articles  from  the  United  States,  in  1898,  as 
follows: 

Mineral  oils $137,208.47 

Fats  (butter,  lard,  bacon,  paraffin,  spermaceti,  vaseline,  tallow,  palm 

oil,  Gocoanut  oil,  blubber,  marrow, leather  graaee) 473,435.22 

Scientific  and  musical  instruments 40,443.69 

Cotton 296,139.90 

Machines 167,118.18 

Ironware 39,960.96 

Gums  and  resins 8,678.56 

Foods  (fago,  herring,  caviar,  pressiil  meats,  fniitn,  and  fish) 37,537.57 

MetalH  (lead,  coiipiT,  brass  wart!,  alloys) 4,967.00 

Minerals  (graphite,  iron  ore,  talc,  phosphate) 101, 831. 88 

Vehicles  (hand  cars) 6, 674. 64 

Chemicals  (citric  acid, copper  vitriol,  sulphuric  magnesia,  oil  colors) ...  3, 391. 12 

Chemical  products  (glue,  arugs,  polish,  black  ore,  varnish) 1,562.90 

Hemp  (from  Philippine  Islands,  fe.2»;  in  189fl,  $242.79) 3,006.40 

Machine  and  other  fat  oils... 5,235.57 

Perfumery  oils 1,656.48 

Glassware  (inirrore) 859.91 

Rattan 18.27 

Extracts  and  indigo 584.64 

Brushesfhair,  tooth,  and  clothes) 609.00 

Pa^r  and  paper  ware  (mattings,  letter,  copying,  lithograph,  wall,  and 

cigarette  paper,  pasteboard  papier-machf-) 2,204.58 

Caoutchouc 2,682.91 

Leather  (sole,  upper,  and  patent  leather  and  saddles) 4,209.00 

Fnre(lamh) 1,705.20 

Wood  (sawed  and  carved) 82,958.47 
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The  following  articles  were  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
Hungary  in  varying  pro{K>rtionB:  Vegetable  products,  wood  and  bone 
wares,  literary  and  artistic  materials,  erains,  and  animal  produt^t^. 

In  1899,  in  epita  of  the  falling  off  of  the  United  States  tobact-o,  cot- 
ton, and  other  important  export*  to  Hungary,  metals  increaned  6,  vehi- 
cles (hand  cars  and  omnibuses)  1,  caoutchouc  2,  machine  and  other  fat 
oils  1|,  indigo  1,  chemical  products  1,  and  leather  21  times— proof  that 
the  picture  is  not  so  blacs  as  painted  in  the  quotation  above  given. 
£ven  coffee  was  again  exported  to  Hungary,  as  in  1897,  and  brushes 
and  instruments  rose  slightly.  With  regard  to  the  "exchanged" 
articles,  the  United  States  exported  more  wood  and  bone  wares  than 
in  1899,  while  Hungary,  in  addition  to  the  export  of  beans,  doubled 
her  export  of  literary  and  artistic  niaterials  (principally  books  and  cal- 
endars for  the  Slavs  and  Jews),  in  which  line  the  United  States  exports 
noticeably  fell  off.  The  American  publishers  of  books  and  music  are 
notgiving  as  much  attention  as  they  should  to  the  Hungarian  market. 

The  United  States  export  of  grain  and  legumes  to  Hungary  has  been 
increasing  regularly  each  year  since  1896.  This  leads  me  to  state  that 
Hungary  and  Austria  accorded  most-favored-nation  rates  of  duty  to 
the  United  States  imports  in  May,  1892,  and  it  is  highly  Important 
that  these  should  be  availed  of  before  being  repealed,  as  they  may  be 
in  the  next  few  years. 

INDUSTRIES, 

In  1897,  the  Hungarian  Government,  from  the  budget  of  the  minis- 
try of  commerce,  gave  special  linancial  aid  to  the  following-named  new 
industries:  Cocoa-chocolate  factory  in  Fiume,  2  wire-cable  elevator 
factories,  1  meat  and  vegetable  preserving,  1  paper-producing  (from 
straw),  1  umbrella,  1  watch,  1  druggists'  glass,  1  steel-spring,  1  brad, 
tmdl  paint  factory.  In  1898,  aid  was  given  to  the  following:  Two  cot- 
ton-spinning factories,  2  felt  factories,  1  sewing-machine  and  bicycle, 
1  fancy  lace,  1  carpet,  1  pen,  1  watch,  1  linen-bleaching,  1  knife,  1 
porcelain,  1  druggists'  glass,  1  fancy  leather,  1  silk-spinning,  1  file,  and 
1  copper-engraving  factory.  An  already  existing  bemp-spinning  plant  - 
at  ^eged  and  a  sugar  factory  at  Maros  Vda^rhcly  were  also  helped 
out  of  financial  difficulties.  In  1899j  the  following  new  plants  were 
established  by  the  help  of  the  Hungarian  Government:  Three  new  oot- 
ton-spinntng  houses,  1  silk-spinning,  1  hemp-spinning,  1  hat  and  hat- 
block,  1  thread,  1  horsehide  and  leathei-upper,  1  colored  and  satinized 
calfskin,  1  fusee  and  ammunition,  1  telegraph  wire  and  cable,  1  glow- 
lamp  and  carbon-rod,  1  leather-gauge,  1  calcium-carbide  and  acetylene- 
generator,  1  wood-distilling,  1  cyankali,  1  anhydrite,  1  carbon-sul- 
phuret,  1  ceramic,  and  Ipaper  and  cellulose  factory.  In  these  it  is 
expected  to  employ  gradually,  within  five  or  six  years,  up  to  7,000 
workmen,  as  well  as  to  place  some  27,000,000  crowns  (say  4l5,4M),0OO). 
Each  plant  contracted  to  use  only  Huugarian  equipment,  machines  and 
tools,  and  within  a  specified  time  to  employ  a  majority  of  Hungarian 
worfanen. 

There  are  51  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Hungary,  of 
which  8+  are  foreign  concerns.  Of  these  Tatter,  24  are  life-insurance 
institutions,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  what  importance  attaches  to  the  pro- 
posed new  legislation  on  insurance  matters,  now  ia  the  bands  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  at  Budapest. 
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Le^slation  as  to  commercial  traveling  is  just  being  effected,  insofar 
as  the  prohibiUngof  solicitation  of  orders  from  private  persons  iscon- 
cern&l.  This  legitdation  is  intended  to  benefit  local  dealers  or  branches 
of  large  concernu  in  the  smaller  cities. 

The  prestnt  minister  of  commerce  is  also  making  a  ispecial  study  of 
trusts. 

Hungaiy  is  moving  ever  more  swiftly  to  a  commercial,  but  not  politi- 
cal,' separation  from  Austria,  i.  e.,  from  the  lands  represented  in  the 
Vienna  parliament,  the  latest  word  to  this  effect  having  been  distinctly 
spoken  by  the  economic  section  of  the  city  government  of  Budapest. 
For  this  reason,  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  need  more  than 
hitherto  to  search  out  the  Hungarian  as  distinguished  from  the  Aus- 
trian market,  and  contrive  to  be  directly  represented  in  the  Hungarian 
capital.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  protecting  of  patents  and  copy- 
rights in  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  by  the  owners. 

Frakk  Dyer  Chesteh,  C'tmsvl. 

Budapest,  November  1, 1900. 


Fiume,  the  seaport  of  Hungary,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Quarnero  on  the  Adriatic  ^a,  and  i.s  about  400  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, Budapest.     The  present  estimated  population  is  about  3(i,000. 

The  climate  of  this  port  is  the  same  as  a  great  many  of  the  Adriatic 
ports,  very  hot  in  summer  with  a  lowering  of  temperature  during  the 
winter  months,  but  never  reachi^  a  very  low  degree  except  when  the 
"  bora"  (northerly  wind)  blows,  Tnis  wind  sweepsdown  from  the  snow- 
capped mountains  and  is  especially  cold  and  cutting,  sometimes  lasting 
for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time. 

Fiume  is  a  very  healthy  city,  and  water  and  sewerage  systems  are 
modern  and  adequate  except  in  the  '^old  town." 

HARBOB   FACILITIES. 

The  harbor  of  Fiume  is  practically  artificial,  being  formed  by  a  system 
of  breakwaters  built  at  immense  expense  by  the  Hungarian  tJoveni- 
ment.  These  breakwaters  are  so  constructed  as  to  divide  the  harbor 
into  three  sections.  The  water  alongside  the  quays  is  in  all  cases  30 
feet  or  more  deep  and  in  the  main  channel  no  less  than  100  feet  deep.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  the  largest  vessels  o^n  come  along- 
side to  discharge  or  load  cargo  and  all  necessity  for  lightering  is  elim- 
inated. According  to  the  official  Hungarian  Maritime  Almanac,  the 
harbor  of  Fiume  can  accommodate  35  large  ocean  steamers,  with  room 
for  several  more  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  are  good,  especially  so  in  the  "porto  principale,"  the 
largest  of  the  three  subdivisions.  The  raili-oads — Lirdbalm  and  Hun- 
garian State — run  directly  to  the  docks,  so  that  the  goods  can  be  loaded 
from  the  cars  into  the  steamers  or  vice  versa.  The  Government  baa 
erected  a  number  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  the  storage  charged  is  not 
excessive. 

'American  joumoliran  does  not  generally  comprehend  the  "commercial,"  renew- 
able "aii^leidi,"  ae  distinguished  trom  the  "  (^onatitutionaJ,"  nrominent  "auxjiileich" 
of  1867. 

'  The  district  of  Southern  Hungry  includes  the  district  of  the  Fiume  Chaml>er  of 
Commerce  (Mnme  city  and  diatnot)  and  the  Zengg  Chamber  of  Coiumerce  (Lika- 
Krbava  Comity  and  iveetem  part  of  Modrus-Fiume  County,  Croatia). 
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Fiume  was  abolUhed  as  a  free  port  in  1891,  though  a  dmall  portion 
of  the  **porto  principale"  was  left  as  a  "free  port."  This  merely 
senes  as  a  bonded  warehouse — that  is.  a  merchant  brinfrs  a  cargo  from 
Cireo<-e,  for  example,  lands  it  on  the  docks,  and  then  loads  it  again  into 
a  ship  for  America  without  making  entry  or  paying  duty. 

PORT  DL'Ea 

There  are  no  pilotage  fees  chaiged  to  boal«  entering  the  harbor  of 
b'iume,  the  pilots  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  i>aid  by 
it  for  their  services. 

The  regular  port  chaises  are: 

First  and  ae<MD(l  vojaftee 0.  H0=$0. 16   per  ton  ( oet  tonnaec). 

Third  uid  fourth  vovKgee 60=    .  12    per  ton  (net  tonnafci'). 

Fifth  and  all  Buc««eduig  voyages 40=    .08   per  ton  (net  toDnagv). 

Sailing  vesRele: 

Lees  than  iOO  tons  net 06=     .  016  per  tnn  f net  tonnage ) . 

Mom  than  100  tons  net 20=    .04    per  ton  (net  tonnage). 

Yacht.*^  carrying  on  no  commerce  and  war  vessels  are  exempt  from 
this  charge. 

Besides  the  regular  port  dues,  there  are  special  charges  for  fiirnixh- 
ing  water,  towing  out  of  or  into  the  harbor,  use  of  the  crane  for  lifting 
heavy  cargo,  and  services  of  a  diver. 

Any  vessel  that  has  paid  the  port  dues  in  one  port  may  call  at  any 
of  the  Hungarian  ports  without  additional  payment  for  the  period  of 
twenty  days,  reckoned  from  the  day  the  dues  were  paid. 

QUARANTINE. 

Fiume  has  a  quarantine  station  at  Martinscbizza,  some  2  miles  down 
the  coast.  This  station  is  modern  in  every  respect,  and  vessels  coming 
from  plague- infected  countries  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  disinfection 
if  there  are  cases  of  disease  on  board.  If  there  are  none,  the  vessel  is 
merely  detained.  In  case  of  vessels  merely  inspected,  a  medical  exami- 
nation by  the  port  physician  takes  place  on  board  the  ship  outside  the 
harbor. 

HEBCHANT  MARINE. 

Beferring  to  the  Maritime  Almanac  again,  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1899,  Hungary  had  employed  in  foreign  commerce  ^7  sailing  vessels 
and  3i  st«amers.  This  shows  a  total  of  61,  with  a  tonnage  of  56,507, 
as  compared  with  65  at  the  end  of  1898,  with  a  tonnage  of  56.295.  In 
1899,  three  steamers  were  added  to  the  Hungarian  marine.  They  were 
all  built  in  England  and  represent  a  tonnage  of  5,508.  At  pre.-^nt, 
there  is  no  Hungarian  shipyard  capable  of  liuilding  ships  for  foreign 
commerce,  but  plans  are  r>eing  discussed  as  to  the  ere<-tion  of  one. 
The  total  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  commerce  is  distributed  as 
follows: 
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The  total  movement  of  vesueb  in  the  harbor  of  Fiume  during  the 
year  1899  will  be  shown  by  the  following  tables: 
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No  ship  can-ying  the  United  States  tlag  entered  or  cleared  from  this 
port  in  1899. 

NAVIGATION   BETWEEN   FIDME   AND  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

At  present,  there  arc  two  line.s  of  steamships  plying  between  ports  in 
theUnitedStateaand  Fiume.  These  are  the  Austro- Americana  Steam- 
ship Company,  sailing  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag,  with  a  fleet  of 
nine  ships,  and  the  New  York  and  Mediterranean  Steamship  Company, 
sailing  under  the  British  flag,  with  seven  ships.  The  first  line  is  owned 
largely  in  Vienna  by  Messrs.  Schenker  &  Co.,  and  receives  a  subsidy 
from  the  Austrian  Government.  The  second  nameRl  is  managed  by 
Messrs.  Phelps  Brothers,  of  Liverpool  and  New  York.  Both  of  these 
^ines  make  tiume  an  intermediate  port  on  their  trips  from  Trieste  to 
the  United  States,  and  vice  versa.  The  Adria  Steamship  Company,  of 
Fiume,  subsidized  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  whicn  has  a  fleet  of 
twenty-three  vessels,  as  yet  sends  none  to  the  United  States.  1  am 
informed,  however,  by  a  member  of  the  company  that  step  are  being 
taken  which  will  insure  sailings  in  about  two  years.  Besides  the  two 
lines  mentioned  as  plying  between  Fiume  and  the  United  States,  there 
are  occasional  sailings  of  tramp  steamers.  Most  of  these  vessels  take 
cargoes  of  sugar  (occasionally  beans),  and  the  sailing  occur  prin- 
cipally in  the  months  November  to  March,  inclusive.  Eight  voyages 
were  made  during  the  year  1899. 

I  quote  some  of  the"  freight  rates  between  Fiume  and  the  United 
States:  Beans,  16s.  to  18s.  per  ton;  mineral  water  (in  coses),  SOs.  per 
ton;  prunes,  ITs.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.  per  ton;  magnesite,  7s.  6d.  to  8a.  6d. 
per  ton. 
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The  ralue  of  the  total  export  from  Fiume  in  1899  amountect  to 
230,391,814  crowns  {$46,769,538.24).  In  1898  the  value  amounted 
to  $42,822,131.79. 

The  following  table  givea  by  weight  tie  principal  articles  exported: 
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The  value  of  the  total  import  in  18 
($44,629,224.19.     In  1898,  $40,934,870.96. 
The  principal  articles  imported  in  1899  were 


way  219,848,395  crowns 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  Fiume  is  a  center 
of  distribution. 

LOCAL  INDD8TKIE8. 

,  Although  southern  Hungary  is  in  no  sense  a  manufacturing  country, 
there  is  in  Fiume  a  very  considerable  number  of  industrial  plants. 
Every  year,  something  new  is  attempted,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
industries  established  at  the  present  time  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Some  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  are: 
77te  Eoyal  Ilmigaaia/n  Tobacco  Factory. — Tobacco  in  Hungary  is  a 
Government  monopoly.  This  factory  employs  2,000  hands  and.  uses 
American  tobacco  extensively.  In  1899,  407  casks,  weighing  about 
691,900  pounds,  were  imported  here  from  the  United  States  via  Hull, 
and  6,869  bales,  weighing  1,366,000  pounds,  from  Manila. 

Whitehead  Torpedo  Works. — ^These  works  employ  about  800  men 
and  have  an  annual  output  of  about  500  to  600  torpedoes.  American 
machineiT  is  very  largely  used  in  these  works;  in  fact,  it  is  predomi- 
nant. The  chief  engineer  informed  me  that  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  he  could  alwaysorder  just  what  he  wanted  from  Vienna,  American 
machinery  being  kept  in  stock  there.  The  time  consumed  fi-om  the 
time  of  ordering  until  the  machine  is  set  up  is  anywhere  from  four 
to  six  days,  whereas  if  a  machine  is  ordered  from  England  the  time 
is  nearer  one  month.  His  only  complaint  was  that  the  machines  from 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 4 
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the  United  States  did  not  last,  although  he  admitted  that  Uieir  ability 
to  do  the  work  neatly  and  quickly  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for 
this  deficiency. 

Fiume  Bice  and  Starch  Factory. — This  company  employs  about  400 
hands  and  consumes  yearly  400,000  bags  of  rice.  All  the  product  is 
consumed  at  home,  practically  nothing  being  expoi-ted.' 

Smith  and  Meynier. — ^This  company  manufactures  paper,  and  has  a 
slight  export  to  the  United  States.     About  400  hands  are  employed. 

Fetroleum  ^^Tten/.—Thia  company  employs  250  men  and  refines 
about  30,000  tons  of  crude  oil.  Formerly,  50,000  tons  were  refined. 
The  importation  of  the  foreign  article  is  practically  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  duty.  {In  illustration  of  this  point,  in 
1895  about  55,000  tons  of  Russian  and  9,000  tons  of  American  crude 
petroleum  were  imported  into  Fiume;  in  1899  the  importation  was 
about  10,000  tons  of  the  Russian  and  none  whatever  of  the  American.) 
This  duty  has  been  assessed  to  protect  the  oil  fields  of  Galicia,  Austria, 
as  the  oil  from  that  province  could  not  on  its  merits  compete  with 
either  the  Russian  or.  the  American. 

Besides  these  establishmenti,  there  are  two  soap,  a  chocolate,  an  arti- 
ficial ice,  and  a  numbei-  of  barrel  and  box  factories;  also  an  iron  foun- 
dry and  a  machine  shop.     There  is  also  a  chemical  laboratory  plant. 

IHFOBIS   FBOH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Fiume  from  the  United  States 
in  1899  was  ?623,313,  as  compared  with  $537,546  in  1898.  It  being 
impossible  to  obtain  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  I  give 
in  the  following  table  the  comparative  weights  of  goods  imported  in 
1898  and  1899: 
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EXPORTS  TO   THK   UNITED  STATES, 

As  will  te  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  item  of  eiigiir  is  by  far 
the  greatest,  practically  monopolizing  the  trade.  I  woula,  however, 
call  attention  to  the  item  of  rough  wood  sticka.  This  article  began 
to  be  exported  from  this  district  in  1899,  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1900  aas  attained  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  total  export  for  the 
former  year. 

Bent-wood  furniture,  formerly  an  article  of  export  from  this  dis- 
trict, has  practically  ceased,  the  value  in  1899  bemg  ^2.05  and  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1900  nothing. 
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AMEBICAN  GOODS  IN  SOUTH  HUNGARY. 

The  import  of  American  goods  into  South  Hungary,  as  shown  by 
statistics,  nas  increased  very  rapidly,  the  import  in  1895  being  $145,227 
and  in  1899,  $633,313,  a  gain  of  about  3.50  per  cent. 

The  imports  are  componed  very  largely  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
copper  ore,  raw  cotton,  phosphate,  rosin,  and  tobac«o.  Manufactured 
goods  have  as  yet  made  but  nttle  progi'ess  in  this  section. 

With  energetic  endeavor,  it  seems  to  me  that  American  tools  could 
be  introduced  here.  In  the  month  of  September  over  50  tons  of  such 
articles  were  imported. 

What  Fiume  is  greatly  in  need  of,  as  regards  its  trade  with  the  United 
States,  is  a  regular  steamship  line  with  fairly  quick  passage  and  com- 
paratively low  freights.  At  present,  the  ships,  being  unable  to  procure 
a  full  cargo  here,  stop  at  other  Adriatic  (dreek  and  Italian)  ports, 
tliereby  losing  much  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  now  a  very  good  chance  for  American 
coal  in  this  section,  British  coal  is  selling  for  K.  80  ($16)  per  ton,  and 
if  satisfactory  freight  rates  can  be  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  why 
coal  from  the  United  States  can  not  be  brought  here  in  competition 
with  the  British  article.  Some  American  coal  has  already  been  intro- 
duced here  from  Venice  and  has  met  with  universal  satisfaction. 


In  Fiume,  an  excise  tax  is  levied  on  the  following  articles:  Wine, 
grapes,  vinegar,  spirits,  beer,  and  oil,' 

'Thecity  tax  on  vinegar  { 
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No  liceoue  is  required  of  commercial  travelers  in  this  section;  the 
od1>'  thing  necessary  is  re^tration  at  the  hotel  where  tbev  stop.  It 
is  strongly  advisable  for  all  business  men  to  come  provided  with  pass- 
ports. Citizens  of  the  United  States  doing  business  in  Fiume  are  not 
subject  to  any  taxes  otner  than  those  levied  on  the  native  merchants. 
Katmond  Wkllet, 

ConmUar  Agent. 
FiUMB,  OcUAxT  .9,  1900. 


BELGIUM. 

BBPOBT  FROM  CONSTTLATK-GENTIRAI.  AT  ANTWEBP. 

The  general  result  of  the  commercial  movement  of  Belgium  with 
all  other  countries  during  1899  was  greater  than  that  of  preceding 
periods,  as  shown  below : 
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The  total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  consumed  in  Belgium  during 
1899  was  $436,218,600,  as  compred  with  1394,627,100  in  1898,  or  an 
increase  of  $41,591,500.  Belgian  or  nationalized  products  expoited 
amounted  in  value  to  $376,214,900,  thb  sum  showing  an  increase  of 
$31,323,900  over  that  of  1898. 

Importations  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  during  1899  show 
a  decrease  of  $4,439,000,  the  total  amount  being  $54,059,800,  as  com- 
pared with  $58,498,300  in  1898. 

The  principal  diminutions  were:  Grains,  $5,086,708;  metals,  raw 
copper  and  nickel,  worked,  $1,185,020;  cotton,  $1,065,746;  meats, 
$476,710;  horsesand colts,  $358,980;  greases, $255,918;  drugs, $261^093; 
seeds,  not  specified,  $74,884;  raw  textile  materials,  not  specified, 
$62,389. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  veg- 
etables and  vegetable  substances,  not  specified,  $691,133;  petroleum, 
$575,526;  nonalimentary  vegetable  oils,  $498,903;  chemical  products, 
$490,606;  woods  for  construction  other  than  oak  and  walnut,  $341,031; 
oak  and  walnut,  $71,989;  tobacco,  $299,729;  raw  mineral  matter, 
$287,377;  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  $160,190;  wool,  $156,716;  lead,  unworked, 
$152,277;  machinery,  $114,449;  starch,  $110,589. 

The  following  table  compares  the  importations  from  the  United 
States  into  Bel^um  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899: 
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The  exportations  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  amounted  in 
18!I9  to  $12,622,200,  as  compared  with  $9,958,800  during  18ftR,  or  an 
increase  of  $2,663,i00. 

The  moat  important  items  showing  an  increase  were  crude  iiibber, 
$781,071;  raw  sugar,  $516,889;  raw  hides,  341,224;  firearms,  $237,197; 
greases,  $191,8i2;  drugs, $138,960;  preparedhidesandskin8,$127,380; 
machines  and  machinery  not  specially  described.  $116,572;  glass,  no' 
iucluding  window  or  broken  glass,  $106,536;  hemp,  jute,  and  flax, 
$94,184;  tlax,  hemp,  and  jute  tissues,  $71,024;  chemical  products,  not 
.specified,  $49,408;  raw  animal  matter  other  than  grease,  $46,706; 
meats,  $34,354. 

The  principal  diminutions  were,  in  cement,  $118,695;  glass,  including 
window,  $116,765;  rags,  $88,973;  crude  mineral  substances,  not  speci- 
fied, $36,284. 

The  following  will  show  the  exportations  from  Belgium  to  tlie 
United  States  during  1899,  compared  with  those  of  1898  and  1897: 
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The  customs  receipts  from  merchandise  imported  from  all  couDtries 
amounted  to  $9,475,763  in  1B99,  as  compared  with  $8,773,753  in  1898, 
showing  an  increase  of  $702,010. 

Increased  receipts  were  collected  principally  on  cotton  tissues, 
$843,490,  or  $78,930  more  than  in  1898;  wood  for  construction,  other 
than  oak  and  walnut,  $838,678,  or  $71,276  more  than  in  1898;  flour, 
$98,188,  or  an  increase  of  $57,008;  tobacco,  not  manufactured,  not  speci- 
fied, $951,805,  or  a  gain  of  $42,66!*,  and  hardware,  $464,371,  or  a  gain 
of  $34,725. 


AQKIOULTURR. 


The  statistics  of  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  that  the 
crops  of  Ilelpum  duriog  1899,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  were  not  satisfactory,  either  as  regards  quality  or 
quantity. 

Following  will  be  found  the  return  per  hectare  (2.471  acres)  of  the 
principal  cereals  and  vegetables: 


Beet  roots,  good kilograms.. 

Fodder,  gcKxl do 

CarrotH,  fairly  gotyi do 

TumipB,  Batisfaftory do 

BeauB,  gooil buehels. , 

Rape  Beed.good do 

Tabacco kilograms.. 

Flax,  fairly  good do.... 


50,S71 
64,874 
76, :» 
73.58 
4,078 
1,356 


Wheat,  medium bushels..  66,21 

Spelt,  fairly  good do 94. 25 

Kye,good do 64.51 

Barley do....  94.36 

Backwheat,  mediom do 56.  .'>0 

Oats,  good do 70.08 

Potfttoee, ^ood kilograms..  38,911 

Hay,  medium do JO,  J41 

Clover,  fairly  gootl. . , do 12, 618 

The  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oat  crops  were  considerably  inferior  in 
Quantity  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  Belgium  during  1899  was  746,049,867  pounds,  as  compared 
with  842,167,200  pounds  in  1898,  or  a  decrease  of  96,107,333  pounds. 

The  potato  crop  was  estimated  at  38,911  pounds  per  hectare  (2.471 
acres),  which  is  a  higher  percentage  than  was  reacned  for  the  three 
preceding  years. 
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Suf^ar  beets  avei-aged  66,686  pounds  per  2.471  aures,  as  compared 
with  61,388  pounds  in  1898. 

The  production  of  butter  has  been  largely  on  the  increase  daring  the 
last  three  years,  the  quality  also  being  excellent.  During  1899,  the 
lowest  price  was  $0.46  per  2.2046  pounds;  the  highest,  $0.56. 


The  cuatoms  duties  are:  Oats,  57  cents  per  220.46  pounds;  flour  of 
oats,  77  cents;  others,  S8  cents;  malt,  28  cents;  other  cereals,  free. 

The  prices  of  wheat  fluctuated  greatly  during  1899,  The  market 
was  calm  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  when,  upon  the  receipt 
of  unsatisfactory  reports  from  the  Rumanian  and  Russian  districts, 
speculation  commenced.  The  Argentine  Republic  took  advantage  of 
the  short  crops  in  the  last-named  countries  to  sell  her  immense  crop  to 
European  buyers,  increasing  by  a  considerable  quantity  her  customary 
shipments.  Further,  upon  the  evidences  of  splendid  crops  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  in  view  of  a  sudden  falling  off  in  the  demand, 
speculators  looking  to  a  rise  in  prices  were  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  even  at  considerable  sacrifice.  A  fall  in  price  naturally  ensued, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  was  further  accentuated  by  the  innumerable 
offers  of  sale  from  America. 

From  the  following  table,  it  is  seen  that  importations  of  wheat  into 
Belgium  were  considerably  increased  during  1899,  there  having  been 
i-eceived  6,070,498  pounds  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  favorable  home  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  the 
importations  in  these  lines  were  naturally  of  less  importance. 

Barley  cropw  in  Sicily,  Tunis.  Algeria,  Spain,  and  Smyrna  having  been 
unfavomble,  it  was  thought  tnat  a  high  price  for  the  same  would  be 
reached.  Consequently,  large  quantities  of  the  fine  Califomian  crop 
were  bought,  but  the  profit  anticipated  was  not  realized,  owing  in  a 

freat  measure  to  the  i-ise  in  the  money  market  and  the  financial  crises, 
he  barley  was  all  sold  at  a  loss  upon  its  arrival,  at  $3.08  per  220.46 
pounds,  whereas  as  high  as  $3.37  was  paid  for  the  same,  delivered, 
and  $3.47  on  teim. 

SitumS  of  cerfM  hnporUitimui  at  Antiiurp  ginre  lino. 
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xvunea. — *ju8iom  duty,  $4.82  per  220.46  pounds  in  barrels  of  at 
least  396  pounds,  or  sacks  of  176  pounds,  $2.89.  The  Californian  crop 
having  been  a  very  fine  one,  as  regarding  both  quantity  and  quality, 
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and  the  price  beiD^  generally  leas  than  that  of  the  French  fruit  (Ente 
prunes)  the  American  produce  has  gradually  supplanted  the  importa- 
tions from  the  last-named  country. 

The  crops  in  both  Bosnia  and  SerTia  were  excellent  and  the  demand 
was  a  lar^  one  at  constantly  increasing  prices. 

The  pnces  were:  Californian,  118.15  to  ?25.10;  Ente  $26.05  to $29.80; 
Bosnian  and  Servian,  $11.96  to  $18.50  per  220.46  pounds. 

Apricois. — Californian  evaporated,  duty,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Notwithstanding  considerable  competition,  this  fruit  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  comparatively  high  price;  however,  large  quantities  were  not 
consumed.     Average  price,  $30.90  to  $34.70  per  220.46  pounds. 

Apples,  evaporated. — Custom  duty,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On 
account  of  considerable  speculation,  this  article  was  not  more  largely 
dealt  in,  and  the  price  was  diminished  considerably.  The  average 
price  was  $16.40  to  $21.60  per  220.46  pounds. 


Free  of  duty. 

The  year  past  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  this  article.  Buyers,  fear- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  fluctuation  in  price  of  last  year,  stocked  only 
such  quantities  as  were  wanted  for  cuiTent  consumption.     In  conse- 

?|ueQce  of  tbe  cessation  of  speculation,  prices  were  comparatively  uni- 
onn,  the  highest  offer  being  made  October  3,  at  $14.38,  and  the  lowest 
on  the  12th  of  May,  $11.97. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was  a  strong  revival  in  business, 
but  the  shipments  being  considerably  under  the  average,  it  is  expected 
higher  prices  will  be  demanded  for  the  article  next  season. 

ImpoTiatioru  at  Antaerp  winee  I860. 
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1Z.M  I  Augmt... 


12.26     October 18.« 


8AI-T   PBOVIBIONB. 

Free  of  duty. 

Tbb  article  was  not  dealt  in  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  demands 
for  consumption  for  the  interior  of  this  country  were  somewhat  less 
than  in  the  preceding  term. 


I 
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Reexportation  was  rendered  difficult  in  coDsequence  of  the  obstacles 
put  in  tne  way  of  the  American  product  by  other  countriea,  upon  pre- 
text of  hygienic  reasons  but  presumably  as  a  protectioniBt  measure. 

The  prices  were  feeble  during  the  firat  part  of  the  year,  but  in  July 
and  the  following  montbB  incr^sed. 

Jtnportofvm  at  Anttoerp  tina  1880. 
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OLEAQINOnS   QRAINS. 

Free  of  duty. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  long  period  of  low  prices  for  these  grains, 
the  year  1899  opened  unfavorably,  especially  for  linseed  oil.  Sellers ' 
experienced  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  stock,  notwithstanding 
such  low  prices  as  $4.25  to  (4.S4.  In  June,  the  aspect  of  the  market 
improved  on  receipt  of  the  report  that  the  Russian  crops  were  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory.  In  August,  a  rbe  in  prices  commenced  to 
take  place,  owing  to  the  certitude  of  the  crop  failure  in  Russia,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  September  prices  were  as  follows:  Azoff,  $5; 
American,  $5.10;  Plata,  $5.05.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  foregoing 
figures  were  all  increased  by  28  cents  per  220.46  pounds.  The  rise 
was  further  accentuated  during  October  and  November,  owing  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  linseed  oil  and  the  advanced  price  of  the 
competing  maize  and  cotton  oils.  In  December,  there  was  a  slight 
reaction,  owing  to  the  excessively  large  quantities  of  grain  imported, 
and  the  fact  of  several  speculators  selling  out  to  clear  profits. 

For  colza,  prices  started  exceedingly  low,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
crop  in  Russia  and  on  the  Danube  and  tne  inferior  quality  of  Qie  Indian 
priMuce.  Prices  rose  only  about  the  middle  of  the  year  and  attained 
the  normal  standard  about  December. 

During  1899,  there  were  3,581,556  bushels  of  linseed  imported  and 
6,271,818  bushels  of  other  oleaginous  grains, 

PBIBOLEDM. 

Free  of  duty. 

Notwithstanding  constant  rise  in  prices,  there  was  no  speculation 
whatever  in  this  article,  and  it  appears  that  neither  the  productjon  of 
the  United  States  nor  that  of  Russia  is  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
domestic  or  industrial  consumption. 


nc.,z.d.vCoot^lc 
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Inqxrrlatiom  o/  rrfinrd  petroleum  at  Aiitwer]!  « 
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The  consumption  here  was  considerable  last  year,  and,  thanks  to  the 
increase  in  price  of  the  product,  favorable  results  were  obtained. 

Following  is  the  table  showing  prices  paid  for  American  refined 
petroleum  per  220.46  pounds: 


Jannao- 

....  13.67     May 

f3.42 

September  . . . . 
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March  ; 
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3.62 
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....    4.39 
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3.47     AngOBt 

3.67 

December 

„..    4.49 

SuBsianpetroleum  is  improving  in  quality  and  ita  sale  is  growing 
yearly.  The  Belgian  State  purcmses  large  quantities  for  use  on  i^ 
railr(mds. 


There  was  no  notable  difference  in  the  business  transacted  in  the 
American  product  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Prices,  however, 
went  up  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  American  markets.  The 
demand  was  uniform  throughout  the  year  and  there  were  no  large 
stocks  carried  over. 

There  was  aperceptible  decrease  in  the  importation  of  French  resins; 
that  is  to  say,  resintt  of  the  better  qualities.  The  importations  from 
Spain  were  very  small. 

IbUe  of  importatifna  at  Anlmerp. 
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ESSENCE   OF  TDBFBMTINB. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  were  less  than  during 
former  years,  and  the  demand  here  having  considerably  increased,  tt 
wau  necesaary  to  have  recourse  to  the  produce  of  France  and  Spain. 

Prices  were  very  high  throughout  tine  year,  closing  at  the  highest 
rate. 

ImpoTtatiom  at  Anttcerp  tinct  1860. 
FROH  AUSBICA. 


Origin. 

im 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1898. 

1899. 

BarrtU. 

BarrOt. 

BOTTtU. 

1 

2,  Ml 

Bamii. 

Barrd*. 

aw 

11.814 

S,«4 

lian 

i;280 

49.096 

46,814 

1,421 

3M 

•» 

12,614 

6.499 

aa,s74 

22.129 

49,  JOS 

47,429 

tt  FRANCE  AMD  SFAIK. 


»-^ 

5,951 

4,117 

""^ 

8.7SS        12,986 

4,B72 

Free  of  duty. 

Prices  in  Belgium  commenced  at  92.31  for  the  small  semibitumiooas 
of  the  t;n>e  of  No.  Ill,  Etet  Beige,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
reached  |«.86  toward  December.  For  coke,  prices  rose  from  $3.86  to 
$8.68  and  more. 

The  total  extraction  of  1899  was  only  21,917,740  tons,  showing  a 
decrease  of  170,595  tons  from  the  preceding  year's  output.  Also  in 
December,  1899,  stock  on  hand  was  less  by  203,300  tons. 

It  is  to  be  not«d  that  the  State,  being  unable  to  impose  the  usual  con- 
ditions upon  the  Belgian  mine  owners  regarding  the  supplies  of  fuel 
required  for  the  Government  railroads,  bought  direct  aoout  200,000 
tons  from  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland,  to  be  delivered  during  the 
following  six  months.  The  immediate  result  of  this  purchase  was  to 
force  the  prices  of  the  three  selling  markets. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  high  prices,  Belgian  mine  owners  diminished 
exportations  via  Antwerp,  and  with  the  exception  of  supplies  to  the 
shipping  trade,  made  on  long  contracts,  nothing  left  this  port.  Belgian 
coal  was  shipped  to  Fra  '  " 


e  and  Germany  in  small  quantities. 


WOOD  FOR  CONSTBUCnON. 

Duty,  19.3  cents  per  cubic  met«T  for  oak  and  walnut;  others,  unsawn, 
19.3  cents;  wood,  sawn,  all  dimensions,  $1.15;  planed  wood,  $1.73  per 
cubic  meter. 
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The  expectations  for  1899  were  fully  realized.  The  prices  for  the 
ScaodiDavian,  Finland,  and  Kussian  lumber  reached  prices  heretofore 
imknown,  and  tfab,  coupled  with  the  lai'ge  demand,  afforded  a  very  pros- 
perous year  for  this  market  as  well  as  for  neighboring  porta.  Ameri- 
can lumber,  especially  pitch  pine,  followed  tiie  general  movement  in 
Europe. 

Importations  were  considerably  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
amount  being  571,073  cubic  meters,  as  compared  with  487,157  cubic 
meters  in  1898.  Increased  amounts  were  received  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland.  The  year  finished  with  an  important  stock,  not, 
however,  out  of  prcroortion  to  the  demands. 

The  new  large  ana  well-constructed  lumber  sheds  built  by  the  city 
authorities  have  been  placed  at  the  disposition  of  commerce  and 
answer  fully  the  purposes  required  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Ciovernment  will  be  induced  to  abolish  the  duties  on  lumber,  thus  per- 
mitting a  considerable  economy  of  space  on  the  docks  and  doing  away 
with  the  delays  experienced  at  present    . 

ImporU. 


— 

Pine, 

Pitch. 

Oak  and 

teftk. 

Hickoty. 

■Mto. 

TOUI. 

"ssaisir^ad. 

Cub.  met. 

'ctib.  met. 

'■i 

Cab.ma. 

Cub.  met. 

Cub.  ma. 
33,030 

M7 

r^ 

bills 

ais 

T.MB 
B.7W 

897 

M,B17 

RiSUitt  OF  THE  IMPORTATIONS  IN  ISW. 


Hewn  pine  (uiu 

tJmler  6  centlmaleiB 

Over  K  centtmeten,  In  pUnlu  Ibrat«Tea.el 

0»k«ndKak 

Yellow  pine,  hickory,  cottiHiirood.  etc 


ToUl... 


INDIA   KUBBER. 

Free  of  duty. 

Importations  from  the  Kongo  Free  State  amounted  in  1899  to  about 
6,597,076  pounds,  as  compared  with  3,823,449  pounds  in  1898.  Impor- 
tations from  other  sources  were  904,913  pounds,  against  617,918  in 
1898. 

The  development  of  the  business  in  this  article  has  been  remark- 
able. The  qualities  of  Kongo  rubber  are  daily  becoming  better 
known  and  appreciated.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  white  species 
of  the  higher  Kongo,  such  as  Lopori,  Bussira,  Equateur,  Mongalla,  etc. 

During  the  year  1899,  prices  again  advanced,  closing  at  an  increase 
of  10.9  per  cent  over  those  of  December,  1898. 

The  annual  production,  notwithstanding  ^e  cultivation  of  all  new 
fields,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  The  total  production  for 
the  world  is  estimated  at  about  50,000  tons. 
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Ye.. 

IropuTtH- 

.„. 

Slock  >t 

SG»,6(» 
,460,068 

,;Di,aes 

POTHUO. 

Hnradi. 

i 

2.S4B 

«7 
DIB 
US 

061 

™'mw 

Importation  of  rubbrr  in  Uie  prinn^iai  markeU. 


uukei. 

IWl.       1       18K. 

««7. 

1898. 

KJSr" :":■■-:■::::::::■■:::::::::::::::::::: 

4,510, 61-^ 

1,172,847 

46.  »7 

S3, 223,822 

8^7S7,«» 

S. £00,420 

7I6;OT 

80,4»6;28» 

S,7Di;86» 
88,406,837 

SSi. 

40,718,982 

«4, 228, 817 

76,682,527 

84,878,890 

'     ' 

rvoBr. 

Free  of  duty. 

The  year  was  a  very  pi-osperous  one  for  t)x\A  article,  it  bavlDC 
advanced  in  price  even  more  than  in  the  preceding  seasoa.  The  soft 
variety  rose  in  price  at  the  sale  held  in  October  last. 

The  rates  for  the  tusks  for  balls,  after  havinjf  advanced  by  19,8 
centB  per  2.2046  pounds  during  February,  dropped  to  the  previously 
prevauine  prices.  The  price  established  for  sold  "  scrivailles  "  was  & 
cents  and  for  the  hollow  variety  about  19.3  cents. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  movement  at  Antwerp  since  1890; 


Y-,. 

"IKT- 

Sold. 

898 

HIDES. 

Free  of  duty. 

Sidtiid  hides. — Prices  fluctuated  considerably  throughout  the  year. 
During  the  first  six  months,  the  interest  was  not  important  nor  was  the 
demand  more  than  a  hesitating  one  at  any  time.  In  the  month  of  July, 
however,  the  demand  started,  principally  from  Great  Britain,  causing 
an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent  for  saladeros  hides. 

During  1S99,  there  were  68,lM)(l  hide.s  sold,  as  comimivd  with  S2,510 
in  lySH  and  1*12,844  in  1897. 

Lit  Plid'i  d)-y  IndeK. — Importations  were  94,!KM>  hides,  against 
300,300  in  isys.    This  variety  is  daily  bocomiug  more  neglected,  and 
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the  priceH  did  oot  vary  until  the  month  of  July.    They  then  advanced 
by  (ibout  17  per  cent. 

AustTolian  salted  hides. — Twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  hides 
were  imported,  as  compared  with  33,983  in  1898.  Importers  do  not 
attach  to  the  variety  the  attention  it  really  merits.  They  are  easily 
disposed  of  here  at  good  prices,  but  notwithstanding,  me  number 
i-cceived  does  not  increase. 

Importaiiont  at  Antwerp  nnce  ISSO. 

1860 684,921  |  1890 1,373,821 

I860 983,526     1898 1,269,922 

1870 1,138,222     1899 1,082,227 

1880 1,141,175  i 

COTTON. 

Free  of  duty. 

The  price  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  at  Antwerp  was  about 
$7.04,  and  there  waa  a  very  large  8tock^5,110,000  bales,  as  compared 
with  4,218,000  bales  in  1898;  but  the  demands  of  the  spinning  mills 
being  unimportant,  the  rates  rose  but  slowly.  Toward  the  end  of 
February,  the  price  at  Antwerp  was  from  t7.91  to  18,29,  according  to 
quality,  the  same  bein^  maintained  until  t^e  end  of  August.  At  this 
time,  persons  in  a  position  to  jud^  predicted  a  very  large  crop.  It 
was  hoped  in  Europe  that  the  period  of  high  prices  and  small  crops 
was  soon  to  end,  and  in  consequence  there  was  considerable  specula- 
tion on  the  new  crop.  In  September,  it  was  believed  that  the  outlook 
was  very  poor;  in  fiict,  the  receipta  for  cotton  in  the  interior  and  sea- 
ports of  the  United  States  were  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  years, 
and  prices  rose  by  bounds  and  by  the  end  of  December  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10.03  at  this  port. 


Blmaai  of  the  imporlationt  at  Antwerp  tinee  1S60. 


186u.. 
I860., 
1870.. 


46,277  I  1880 123,946 

24,389  1890 406,361 

11,107  1899 237.808 


liMe  of  imporlt  into  Aniuierp  »irux  1897. 
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im 
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84,  ew 

!i 
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B,014 

4 

■Si 
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!•:» 
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WOOL, 

Free  of  duty. 

The  advance  in  price  for  wool  during  1899  is  the  most  important  that 
has  been  recorded  during  the  last  decennial  period.  At  first  confined 
to  the  fine  wools,  it  later  included  the  erossedTvarieties  as  well.  Under 
Ujis  impulse,  it  affected  all  the  branches  of  industry  connected  with  it 

The  advance  of  prices  during  1899  was  from  50  to  56  per  cent  for 
the  fine  wools  and  fine  crossed,  30  to  35  per  cent  for  the  middling 
crossed,  and  20  per  cent  for  the  common  quality  crossed  wool. 

Blovsea. — ^There  were  sold  at  the  six  sales  held  during  the  year 
3,500,015  pounds,  as  compared  with  1,505,741  pounds  in  1898,  Pri- 
vate sales  followed  the  same  ascending  scale,  and  from  January  to 
December  the  rise  was  continuous.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the 
two  months  referred  to  show  an  advance  of  from  75  to  78  per  cent, 
iz,  36  to  38  cents  per  2.2046  pounds  for  fine  La  Plata  and  Australian 


Combed. — The  prices  opened  at  from  91  to  89  cents  for  summer 
merinos  in  January,  and  in  December  were  ¥1,22  to  $1.26. 

Transactions  during  the  year  amounted  in  weight  to  125,992,890 
pounds,  as  compared  with  80,952,912  pounds  in  1898. 


Duty,  tl.93 

CX>FFBB. 

per  2.2046  pounds. 

neelSSO 

1S50. 

laao. 

1870. 

i«eo. 

1890. 

18B7. 

1898. 

1S». 

"'■S 

m.m 

sn,2sa 

'"iS 

MO,  881 
G90 

736,880 
1,010 

728,497 

ela^mx 

■n  yearn. 

From- 

im. 

18W. 

1896. 

18»e. 

■"■ 

1898. 

1S99. 

Bio  Janeiro 

Sju!::;:::;::::::;: 

24.  wa 

180,380 

•!:S 

1 

49,  »5 

11 

92,328 
104,891 
9,775 
64.023 

as 

Sffi 

48,996 

Is 

e.m 

779 

35,a&7 

7i:884 

'4:Z 
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....do... 

10,  W2 

i!»:i46 

4,681 
12,,W« 

si.esi 

BS,6S0 
37,398 

2,1% 

4,BC6 

i 

2;  709 

5.898 
11,463 
33,011 
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u.m, 

B,S8» 

|:| 

b;97B 

IS 

I.-SSV-V;;:;;; 

"•is 

m,m 

644.708 
1,027 

661,96! 
972 

738,880 

728,497 

6M.670 

Stock  warehoused  at  Antwerp  on  December  31, 1899,  was:  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  Java;  15,000  pounds  Haiti;  209,000  pounds  Rio,  Santos, 
and  mhia;  miscellaneous,  5,343 pouuds;  altogether,  229, 843 pounds,  as 
compared  with  327,676  in  1898. 
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The  end-of-raonth  prices  quoted  at  Antwerp  for  Santos,  good  aver- 
age, per  110.23  pounds,  were  as  follows: 

January $7. 33  [May J7.04  ]  September f6.32 

Febmary 7. 14    June 6. 86    October 6.  W 

March 6.94    July 6.66)  November 8.10 

April a.  90  I  August 6.51 .  December 7.72 

TOBACCO. 

Duty,  W0.61  excise  aod  $2.89  per  220.'i6  pounds. 


3fot<emml  of  the  AnttMrp  marki,  m 

kog»liead>. 

Kenlucky. 

Vlnrtnla, 

■iJd^Wo, 

To«l. 

PiVTiaioiiiipIaUtJBiiDarT 

8,  aw 

678 

2.  AM 
7.818 

l:S 

'« 

'■t^ 

8,311 

1,5« 

4M 

117 

' 

Tobacco  in  hogsheads. — ^The  year  did  not  give  the  satisfactory  results 
looked  for.  Transactions  amounted  in  quantity  to  a  g^ood  figure,  but 
did  not  correspond  witli  the  demand, 

JSurley. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  variety,  in  the  past  considered 
indispensable  by  manufacturers,  has  been  totally  neglected  of  late,  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  present  high  prices  are 
maintained. 

Cigar  tc^xicco. — Owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
cigars  consumed  in  this  country,  this  variety  is  in  more  demand  than 
the  others.  As  regards  the  varieties  for  the  manufacture  of  cira- 
rettes,  notwithstanoing  the  fact  of  the  extensive  fraud  carried  on.  Hie 
year  was  a  prosperous  one. 

Ma/nila  and  Ilabana. — Recent  events  in  the  islands  necessarily 
obstructed  the  culture  of  tobacco,  the  consequent  result  being  a  stand- 
still in  the  business  transactions.  The  stock  on  hand  contained  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  good  qualities,  and  importetions  were  rendered 
almost  impossible  throughout  the  year.  Prices  were  high  and  did  not 
fiuctuate. 

Seed  leaf. — ^The  importations  were  not  as  important  as  in  preceding 
years,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  this  variety  of 
tobacco  in  Uie  United  States.  The  stock  at  toe  end  of  the  year  was 
small,  s<Hne  3,387  cases  in  all.     Prices  were  irregular. 

WOBK8HOP3. 

The  establishments  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ships  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  well  occupied  during  1899,  several  important  repairs 
having  been  made  on  vessels  calling  regularly  at  this  port.  More- 
over, a  number  of  vessels  were  sent  to  Antwerp  from  other  ports. 
Workshops  doing  a  general  line  of  business  were  also  well  occupied, 
bat  had  difficulty  in  competing  with  simibu'  eetabliiilimentfl  in  the 
interior  of  Belgium. 


H.  Doc.  380,  PL  2- 
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DIAMOND   CDTTIHG. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  work  was  carried  oa  regu- 
larly, though  several  establishments  were  obliged  to  shut  down  from 
time  to  time  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  the  rough 
stones.  The  competition  among  the  difEerent  cutters  was  very  keen 
and  prices  rose  constantly,  the  advance  at  the  end  of  the  period  under 
consideration  being  50  per  cent.  During  the  investment  of  Bamberly, 
the  supply  of  rou^  material  having  completely  stop[>ed,  nearly  all  the 
establishments  at  Antwerp  were  shut  down.  It  ia  estimated,  however, 
that  although  a  smaller  number  of  carats  was  turned  out,  the  value  of 
the  business  done  will  exceed  that  of  1898. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  sum  total  of  mercantile  paper  in  Belgium  discounted  in  1S98 
was  1500,876,133.  The  branch  bank  discounted  $235,617  bills  of 
exchange,  amounting  in  value  to  $83,835,001.  If  to  the  sum  total  of 
Belgian  bills  of  exchange  discounted  be  added  19,384  bills  of  exchange 
on  foreign  countries,  amounting  to  $124,883,218,  it  js  seen  that  the 
national  bank  received  in  1899, 3,693,270  bills  of  exchange,  amounting 
to  $625,759,351.  In  1899,  the  bank  refused  5,854  biUs  of  exchange 
which  did  not  come  up  to  the  required  statutory  conditions.  These 
bills  amounted  in  value  to  $761,876.  The  total  discount  on  Belgian 
mercantile  paper  was  2,039,761  bills  of  exchange,  and  acceptances  on 
December  31,  1899,  amounted  to  $83,680,376.  Foreign  mercantile 
paper  included  in  this  sum  was  valued  at  $21,014,489. 

The  movement  of  the  bank  and  branches  was  as  follows: 


Bnuwls 

t824,SZ8.<»S 

1,1U,074,780 

■3S 

2.20^220,491 

2,195,648,866 

The  receipts  on  account  of  the  treasury  amounted  to  $323,495,117; 

Biyments  amounted  to  $327,893,647.  llie  balance  in  the  bank  on 
ecember  31,  1899,  was  $4,698,395.  The  credit  balance  of  savings 
bank  was  included  to  the  amount  of  $860,516  in  the  general  balance  of 
running  accounts,  December  SI,  1899. 

The  total  of  bills  of  exchange  credited  on  account  at  Brussels  during 
1899  reached  the  number  of  139,244,  for  a  sum  of  $135,659,483. 

The  total  number  of  bills  of  exchange  credited  on  account  in  the 

protinces  amounted  to  351,582  in  number,  for  the  bum  of  $134,616,844. 

On  December  31, 1899,  the  declared  value  of  voluntary  deposits  was 

$69,020,771.     In  this  sum  was  included  $13,235,901,  the  amount  of 

deposits  in  the  branch  bank.     The  tax  on  deposits  was  $43,889. 

The  public  funds  belonging  to  the  bank  amounted  to  $9,633,291  on 
December  81,  1899.    They  included  the  following: 
Belgian  debt: 

2)  per  cent  nominal  capital |l,2S4,665 

3  per  cent  Iflrat  seriM) 1,  €98. 438 

3  per  wmt  (eecond  eenes) 6,581,415 

3  per  cent  ( third  eeriee) 1,218,119 
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The  amount  of  bills  layable  to  hearer  wtia  $144,593,670;  bills  of 
exchange  in  treasury,  ^130,819,365.  The  amount  of  bills  in  circulation 
on  December  31, 1899,  waa  therefore  $113,774,805.  The  earnings  on 
the  stock  for  both  half  years  was  $23. 

The  product  of  the  discount  received  during  the  year  was  $306,537. 

The  number  of  running  accounts  on  December  31,1899,  was  383. 
The  transactions,  based  on  these  accounts,  amounted  to  $1,133,717,864. 

The  loans  made  by  the  March  bank  during  1899  on  public  funds 
amounted  to  $3,977,140,  and  were  441  in  number.  I'he  earnings  on 
loans  made  on  public  funds  amounted  to  $31,232.  There  remained 
unliquidated  on  December  31, 1899,  132  contracts,  representing  a  sum 
of  $1,201,513.  The  balance  of  voluntary  deposits  was  $13,235,901. 
The  receipts  from  safe  deposits  amounted  to  $13,784. 

tbahsactions  of  the  Belgian  national  savinos  bank. 

On  December  31,  1899,  the  number  of  accounts  or  "books"  waa 
1,650,000,  and  the  amount  they  represented  waa  $118,116,000.  If  to 
this  sum  be  added  $33,196,000,  deposited  in  the  form  of  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment annuities,  it  is  seen  that  tne  grand  total  deposited  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  is  $161,312,000. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of  accounts  has  increased 
successively  bv  139,000, 137,000,  and  128,000,  representing  $10,036,000, 
$6,369,000,  and  $8,492,000. 

Since  1895,  the  number  of  accounts  amounting  to  more  than  $600 
(about  18,000  in  all)  has  remained  stationary,  and  it  is  the  accounts  of 
less  than  $600  that  have  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  total.  More 
than  60  per  cent  have  a  total  of  less  than  $20,  and  80  per  cent  arc  under 
$100.  btatistics  show  that  since  1893,  85  per  cent  of  the  accounts 
opened  are  for  persons  belonging  to  the  woAing  class. 

It  is  reckoned  that  at  the  present  time,  the  pciTentage  of  persons  in 
Belgium  having  an  account  m  the  savings  bank  is  1  per  4  innabitants. 
This  number  is  surpassed  in  certain  provinces  of  the  country,  such  as 
Brabant,  liainaut,  and  Kamur,  where  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
30  accounts  per  hundred  inhabitants.  During  1893  the  percentage 
for  Belgium  was  1  for  7,  and  in  1896,  1  for  5  persons. 

Advances  made  to  societies  for  the  construction  of  dwelling  hoiwes 
'for  the  working  classes  amounted  to  $3,860,000  during  1897  and 
$5,983,000  during  1899.  Loan  associations,  numbering  10:i,  figured  in 
the  last-mentioned  sum  for  the  amount  of  $.^,693,500,  and  the  societies 
■  for  the  construction  of  dwellings,  numbering  in  all  27,  for  $289,500. 

The  rate  per  cent  for  money  advanced  to  the  above-mentioned  asso- 
ciations was  as  follows:  2i  per  cent  for  the  loan  associations  and  3  per 
cent  for  the  building  associations.  However,  since  July,  1899,  the 
rates  have  been  advanced,  respectively,  to  3  and  3i  per  cent. 

The  number  of  real-estate  loans  made  by  the  associations  amounted 
during  1899  to  13,697. 

The  operations  during  1899  of  the  "Retiring-fund  Bank"  were 
important.  There  were  m  all  627,100  payments,  representing  a  total 
of  $965,000,  as  compared  with  332,000  payments  and  $675,500  during 
the  preceding  year. 

The  operations  of  the  "Insurance  Fund"  are  divided  into  two 
branches— that  having  as  its  object  the  guarantee  of  repayment  of 
sums  advanced  to  real  estate  investors  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
construction  of  dwellings  thereon,  and  insurances  by  general  public. 
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The  first  named  continues  to  increase  in  importance.  There  were 
11,198  contracts  made,  representing  a  sum  of  $5,018,000.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  9,000  contracts  for 
about  $4,053,000.  The  operations  of  the  second  class  were  consider- 
ably smaller  in  amount  and  number.  There  were  made  574  conti-acts, 
covering  alt^^ether  $405,300, 

Numerous  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  rules,  and  these  will 
enable  the  public  to  profit  from  several  new  and  advantageous  combi- 
nationt),  will  do  away  with  a  great  many  of  the  formalities  that  existed 
in  the  past,  and  will  also  permit  insurers  to  pay  premiums  in  small 
monthly  fractions.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  these  new  measures 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  operations  of  the  fund. 

IIAHBOR  or   ANTWEBP. 

The  2,000  meters  (2,180  yards)  of  new  quays  being  constructed  by  the 
Government  in  the  southern  limits  of  the  port  have  not  as  yet  been 
completed,  owing  in  great  part  to  a  number  of  accidents.  The  city 
authorities  are  ready  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment. 

The  new  sheds  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  "Baasin 
au  Bois"  have  been  finished,  as  well  as  the  necessary  roads  leading  up 
to  the  same. 

The  x>ortion  of  the  frontf^  heretofore  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
health  department  is  being  reconstructed  and  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  commerce.  Ine  health  department  has  been  granted 
wharfage  iu  the  Campine  Basin. 

A  shed  of  a  superhcial  area  of  2,160  square  meters  (2,683  square 
yards)  has  been  erected  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Quay  du  Rhin. 

Further,  a  railing  bridge  is  being  constructed  over  the  intermediate 
Kattendyck  Lock. , 

The  equipments  of  the  port  have  been  inci-eased  by  two  ice  breakers 
and  one  dredger.  For  the  manipulation  of  merchandise,  there  have 
been  added  11  hydraulic  rolling  cranes  of  a  2-toD  force,  and  18  new 
ones  of  the  same  power  have  been  cindered. 

HERCHANT   MARINE. 

On  December  31, 1898,  there  were  61  vessels^  all  told,  owned  at  this 
port — 60  steamships  and  1  sailing  ves.sel — havmg  a  total  tonn^e  of 
92,871  tons. 

There  were  nationalized,  during  1899, 15  steamers,  2t),35y  tons,  and 
1  sailing  veasei,  1,249  tons;  total,  120,479  tons. 

There  were  lost,  1  steamer  by  transfer  of  fl^,  3,011  tons;  2  steamers 
by  casualties,  2,230  tons;  2  steamers  by  sale,  1,882  tons;  total,  7,123 
tons. 

On  December  31,  1899,  the  merchant  marine  amounted  in  number 
to  72  vessels— 2sailingveesel8and  70 steamships — of  atotal  tonni^^of 
113,356  tons. 

INTEHNATIONAL   NAVIHATION. 

The  following  table  compares  the  tonnage  entered  at  principal  Euro- 
pean ports: 
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During  1899, 25,886  emigrants  left  this  port  on  board  of  1S4  vessels. 
The  following  table  shows  their  nationality  and  porte  of  destination: 
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The  total  number  of  emigraDta  that  left  this  port  during  1898,  on 
board  149  vessels,  was  16,711,  which,  coniMred  with  25,886  in  1899, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  last  year  of  9,175  pei'sons.  Six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty -six  emigrants  landed  at  Antwerp  during  1899, 
from  107  vessels. 

THE   COMHETtCE   OP   THE   KONGO   FREE  STATE. 

The  Free  State  imported  during  1899  merchandise  amounting  in 
value  to  $4,308,888,  of  which  $3,009,400  was  declared  aa  being  of  Bel- 
gian origin. 

The  articles  principally  imported  were:  Alimentary  products,  cotton 
tissues,  woolens,  hardware,  clothing,  linen,  boats  and  parts  of  same, 
firearms,  powder,  liquors,  coal,  furniture,  building  material,  machines 
and  machinery,  and  tools. 

The  exportation  during  1899  of  goods  of  native  origin  amounted  in 
value  to  ¥6,727,530,  of  which  $6,246,991  was  declared  for  export  to 
Belgium.  The  principal  articles  were:  India  rubber,  $6,165,821; 
ivory,  $1,076,314, and  coffee,  palm  oil,  cocoanuts,  cocoa,  tobacco,  etc., 
$485,395. 

The  total  number  of  settlements  or  "  factories"  established  by  the 
State  is  163. 

Newroadshavcbeenconstructedin  the  vicinity  of  all  the  settlements, 
but  transportation  by  water  is  preferred  when  practicable.  The  high 
roads  have  a  breadth  of  10  meters  (10.9  yards)  and  the  branch  roadie  5 
meters  {5.4  yards). 

It  is  especially  the  paths  uniting  the  settlements  that  are  being 
improved,  as  when  navigation  is  impossible  these  are  used  bv  the 
carriei-s.  The  completion  of  the  railroad  uniting  Matadi  witn  the 
Stanley  Pool  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the  colonial  enter- 

E rises  situated  in  the  districts  of  the  higher  Kongo.  Transjiortatioa 
y  carriers  and  caravans  has  been  done  away  with.  The  construction 
ofvessels  to  navigate  the  Pool  is  at  present  a  comparatively  eaay  task, 
inasmuch  as  large  parts  of  boats  can  now  be  transported  and  put 
together,  whereas  in  the  past,  no  part  larger  than  those  portable  by 
carriers  was  sent.  This  railrwid  has  also  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  French  colonial  societies  in  the  French  Kongo,  permitting  the  same 
to  transport  the  merchandise  and  machinery  required  at  the  start  via  the 
Stanley  Pool,  Ti-anspoitation  by  land  via  Lo^go  to  Brazaville  would 
have  been  a  most  diflicult  undertaking. 
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There  is  a  project  at  present  under  consideration  to  connect  Stanley- 
ville with  the  laW  region  bv  railroad.-  It  is  considered  a  pnurticable 
undei-taking;  at  least,  there  DBTe  been  found  no  great  difficulties  from 
Stanleyville  as  far  as  Avakubi. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  railroad  running  to  the  Higher  Kongo, 
there  were  never  more  than  100,000  loads  of  35  kilograms  (77  pounos) 
each  transported  per  annum,  but  in  1S99,  the  number  increased  to 
240,000. 

The  State  possesses  at  present  26  steamships  on  the  waters  of  the 
Higher  Kongo,  with  a  loading  capacity  eacn  of  about  1,350  tons. 
Colonial  enterprises  own  30  vessels  in  the  same  waters,  but  they  are 
smaller  and  do  not  average  more  than  300  tons  each. 

There  are  at  present  1,500 kilometers  (932.1  miles)  of  telegraph  con- 
nection. There  is  one  steam  tramway  line  in  process  of  conduction — 
the  Mayumh^.  The  first  section  of  the  same,  running  from  Boma  to 
laki,  about  31  kilometera  (19.2  miles)  in  length,  has  been  lately  opened 
to  the  public. 

Since  1894,  the  Government  has  required  the  ^tablishment  of  a  large 
Dumlier  of  plantations  of  coffee  and  cocoa.  Among  the  coffee  plants 
tested,  the  Liberian  variety  has  proved  to  be  the  most  hardy  and  suit- 
able for  the  climate.  For  cocoa,  varieties  were  secured  from  San 
Thom4,  Caracas,  and  Colombia. 

Most  of  the  plantations  above  referred  to  are  situated  in  the  E^ua- 
teur  and  Aruwimi  districts  and  the  zone  of  the  Stanley  Falls. 

The  following  figures  show  the  development  of  the  plantations  in 
the  last  six  years; 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  800,000  coffee  and  2lM),000  cocoa 
plants  in  nursery  gardens. 

The  chiefs  of  tribes  are  required  to  cultivate  the  above-named  plants, 
and  are  compensated  for  bo  doing.  This  obligation  has  been  in  force 
since  1897,  and  good  results  are  wing  obtained. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  wild  coffee  plant  is  found  around  the  Stan- 
ley Fool  district,  but  although  the  taste  of  the  bean  is  not  disagreeable, 
it  is  too  bitter  for  those  accustomed  to  the  cultivated  variety. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  greatquantity  of  rubber  gumextracted, 
a  Government  decree  of  January  5, 1899,  ordains  that  in  the  dominions 
of  the  State,  150  feet  of  rubber-producing  plants  be  planted  for  every 
ton  of  rubber  annually  extracted. 
,    The  census  taken  in  1898  gave  the  population  of  foreigners  as  1,630. 

The  stock  exchange  quotations  for  the  more  important  of  the  Belgian 
colonial  enterprises  in  the  Kongo  during  1899  were  as  follows:  Chemin 
de  ferduCongOjOrdinaiy  shares,  advanced  fromt313toS482;  Chemin 
de  far  du  Congo,  founders'  shares,  advanced  from  8752  to  S2,316;  Abir 
advanced  from  $2,682  to  $3,765;  Soci^t^Anversoise  pour  le  Commerce 
auCongo,  $1,737  atthe  beginning  of  the  year,  advanced  to  $2,316;  Com- 
proir  Commercial  Congolais,  $656;  Chemin  de  fei'  du  Haut  Congo 
started  at  $366  and  reached  $163  for  ordinary  shares. 
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The  list  of  similar  enterprises  rated  on  the  exchange  (the  value  of 
which  has  in  every  case  increased)  ia  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here. 

There  iti  a  direct  line  of  steamers  running  from  Antwerp  to  Boma 
and  Matadi,  leaving  every  fortnight,  llie  trip  under  ordinary  circum- 
Btanc«s  is  made  in  twenty  days. 
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BELGIAN   EXPOBT8. 


[Comparing  the  firm  ri: 


anllisontao,  1S9>.  andlSM.] 


The  figures  of  the  exportations  of  chicory,  burnt  and  prepared,  show 
a  Dotable  increase  over  the  amount  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
whereas  in  chicory,  unprepared,  there  is  a  falling  off.  The  exporta- 
tions to  the  United  States  of  chemical  products  of  all  varieties  have 
also  increased;  for  example,  exportations  of  carbolic  and  sulphuric 
acids  for  the  first  half  year  of  1900  amounted  in  value  to  ^0,080  as 
contrasted  with  $328,381  and  $318,714  during  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  steel  rails  exported  amounted  in  weight  to  2,590, 52t> 
pounds  in  contnii^t  with  onlv  187,391  pounds  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1899;  small  iron  beams,  cast,  to  1,720,029  pounds  (162,578 
pounds  during  the  first  half  of  1898);  wrought  iron,  as  wire  or  rolled, 
to  1,214,415  pounds  in  1900,  88,371  pounds  in  1899,  and  748,312  pounds 
in  1898. 

Under  the  heading  of  machines  and  machinery,  exports  in  cast  iron, 
unspecified,  amounted  in  weight  to  but  53,743  pounds  as  compared 
with  323,587  pounds  during  1899  and  73,360  pounds  in  1898.  In  iron 
and  steel,  the  figures  were  158,244  pounds  in  1900  and  382,796  pounds 
and  3,276  pounds  during  1899  and  1898  respectively.  Exportations 
of  other  metals  than  those  referred  to  amounted  to  422,278  pounds 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  and  10,706  pounds  and  7,401 
poun&  in  1899  and  1898. 
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The  cement  e^rted  was  143,355,211  ponnds,  or  aboat  40,000,000 
poiiads  more  tnan  the  preceding  period.  Paper,  not  specified, 
advanced  from  439,581  pounds  in  1898  and  345,789  pounds  in  1899, 
to  922,865  pounds  during  ttie  period  under  review,  a  notable  advance 
of  nearly  500,000  poun£. 

Exportations  of  raw  wool  or  textiles  of  the  same  have  not  increased 
or  decreased  to  any  marked  degree,  but  there  were  400,000  pounds 
more  flax  shipped  this  year  than  last.  Shipment  of  jute  and  hemp 
textiles  have  diminishea,  as  well  as  oakum,  cordage,  and  hemp. 

Shipments  of  raw  hides  remained  about  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding period.  Skins,  dyed  and  vamiahed,  amounted  to  181,685 
pounds  as  contrasted  with  92,561  and  71,233  pounds  the  two  preceding 
years.  Exportation  of  rags  also  advanced  oy  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds  over  that  of  1899.  Raw  India  rubber  exported  amounted  in 
weight  to  1,488,491  pounds  (813,131  and  571,772  pounds  during  1899 
and  1898  respectively). 

Exportations  of  window  glass  fell  off  by  about  3,000,000  pounds; 
iTory  shows  an  increase  of  20,000  pounds  over  last  year's  amount. 
Shipments  of  raw  beet-root  sugar  more  than  doubled;  brst  six  months 
of  1900,  38,757,223  pounds,  and  of  1899, 15,452,509  pounds. 

BBLQUM  IMFOBTS. 

Figures  given  in  regard  to  the  following  articles  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  our  exporters. 

The  amount  of  barley  imported  from  the  United  States  into  this 
country  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  was  112,051,553  pounds, 
or  an  increase  of  over  106,000,000  pounds  on  the  figures  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Shipments  of  oats  fell  off  considerably  during  1899, 
but  amounted  this  year  to  about  the  same  as  in  1898.  Wheat,  which 
had  been  exported  to  the  quantity  of  465,345,612  pounds  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1889,  fell  to  261,389,009  pounds  for  the  same 
period  of  the  present  vear.  On  the  otiier  hand,  shipments  of  wheat 
flour  were  augmented  by  nearly  2,000,000  pounds.  The  amount  of 
coffee  received  here  from  the  United  States  was  also  larger  than  in 
the  preceding  period. 

Importations  of  lard  have  diminished  somewhat,  but  that  of  animal 
fat  (fish  oil),  eto.,  increased  by  about  1,500,000  pounds. 

Importations  of  fruits  were  considerable;  tne  amount  of  prunes 
received  in  Belgium  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
being  939,065  pounds  aa  contrasted  with  248,377  pounds  in  1899  and 
641,311  poundsin  1898,  Dried  fruit,  unclassified,  exported  from  our 
country  amounted  in  value  to  (69,179  this  year,  and  955,117  and 
968,223  in  the  preceding  half  years. 

Salted  meats  have  so  far  been  imported  in  smaller  amounts  than  in 
the  two  preceding  terms;  the  same  preserved  have  maintained  an  aver- 
age of  about  450,000  pounds  for  the  last  three  years.  Grease,  classi- 
fied as  raw  animal  matter,  has  diminished  very  considerablv,  viz,  1900, 
271,371  pounds;  1899,  406,524  pounds,  and  1898,  1,236,194  pounds. 

Copper  and  nickel,  unworked,  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Belgium  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  to  the  amount 
of  6,462,959  pounds  as  contrasted  with  1,606,981  pounds  in  1899 
and  8,601,132  pounds  in  1898.  The  imports  of  old  iron  increased  by 
1,600,000  on  the  figures  of   the   preceding   years,  and   lead  also 
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iDcreaeed  by  orer  1,000,000  pounds.  Tools,  machines  of  iron  and  steel, 
unclassitiea,  were  imported  from  our  ooimtrr  to  tlie  amouat  of  704,334 
pounds  ia  1900;  419,372  pounds  in  1899,  and  102,796  pounds  in  1898. 
Importations  of  machines  and  machinery,  unclasBified,  were  275,110 
pounds  this  year;  24,588  pounds  la-st  year,  and  47,223  pounds  during  the 
same  period  of  1898.  Machines  of  cast  iron,  also  unclassified,  increased' 
fi-om  1,272,476  pounda  and  2,143,649  pounds  during  1898  and  1899  to 
4,187,091  pound^  during  the  present  period.  Importations  of  bicycles, 
however,  nave  fallen  on  to  quite  an  extent  during  the  last  two  periods. 
Paper,  not  specified,  has  diminished  by  about  400,000  pounds  since  last 
year.  Importations  of  carbotic-acid  gas  bare  advanced  in  value  from 
f487,493  in  1899  to  $564,658  in  1900,  or  by  more  than  $300,000  since 
1S98;  dyes  and  colors,  by  2,000,000  pounds.  Drugs,  comprising 
plants,  root^,  and  flowers,  also  increased  very  largely. 

V^etable  oils,  nonalimentary,  imported  into  Belgium  amounted  to 
21,241,775  pounds  in  1900;  17,442,259  pounds  in  1899,  and  11,992,413 
pounds  in  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  vegetables  and  v^etable  sub- 
stances, unclassified,  as  well  as  grains,  diminished  to  a  marked  degree. 
Importationy  of  oil  cakes  have  been  increasing  steadily;  6^,292,319 
pounds  in  1898;  79,177,867  pounds  in  1899,  and  85,691,340  pounds 
auring  the  present  period. 

Oak  and  walnut,  sawn,  show  an  increase  of  5,000  cubic  meters 
over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  Wood  pulp  has  fallen  off  by 
2,000,000  pounds,  viz,  906,706  pounds  in  1900  and  2,919,987  pounds 
in  1899.  The  number  of  horses  received  here  from  our  country  Has  also 
decreased,  being  1,867  head  during  the  present  period,  as  contrasted 
with  2,390  in  1899  and  3,641  in  1898. 

EOONOMIC   SITUATION   OF  BELGIUM  IH    1900. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  industrial  development  of  Belgium, 
as  realized  by  the  progress  made  in  its  many  branches  of  activity,  will 
be  maintained  at  its  present  point. 

Without  wishing  to  assume  to  prophesy,  it  is  permissible  to  observe 
that  the  depression  in  the  induatiial  activity  of  this  country  which 
is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  will  probably  result  not  only  in  a  crisis 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises,  but  may  also  entail  a 
financial  crisis. 

Undertakings  in  foreign  lands,  such  as  tramways,  Russian,  Kongo, 
and  Chinese,  have  taken  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  out  of  the 
country.  Competent  observers  have  ali'eady  noticed  the  effect  on  the 
value  of  farming  properties,  which  have  decreased  in  price  considera- 
bly during  the  lant  twenty  yearn,  real  estate  investmenta  having  been 
more  or  less  neglected  in  favor  oi  those  of  a  commercial  and  industrial 
character.  This  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  alone  in  Belgium,  but 
has  also  been  felt  in  France,  though  to  a  less  marked  degree,  in  Ger- 
many, however,  even  more  than  in  Belgium. 

The  great  hopes  for  the  future,  based  on  the  uxcellent  financial  results 
given  by  the  first  investments  made  in  Russia,  Kongo,  and  China,  have, 
unfoi-tunately,  not  always  been  realized.  During  £e  late  crisis  in  Kus- 
sia,  there  were  a  number  of  unsatisfactory  settlements  made.  The 
Belgian  financial  market  is  easily  led  into  speculations  of  which  it  has 
had  at  times  to  repent. 

The  prei^^it  industrial  situation  invites  serious  consideration.  It  is 
known  that  Belgium  exports  large  (luantitics  of  inannfa^-tured  goods 
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because  they  are  made  comparatively  cheaply;  but  there  afe  posaibly 
two  dangers  ahead,  one  emanating  from  abroad  and  the  other  from  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  first  is  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
of  other  nations,  Dec«8>iitating  as  a  remedy  combinations  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  an  was  the  cose  among  the  producers  of  coke  and  glass. 
These  combinations  bear  on  either  the  price  or  quality,  and  willpoa- 
sibly  be  the  means  of  limiting  the  output  of  certain  industries. 

The  danger  from  the  interior  is  the  too  rapid  increase  in  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  workmen,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Belgian 
exporters  to  offer  their  clients  the  same  advantages  as  heretofore. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  rise  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  remuneration  was  too  low.  Workmen  in  cord  in  the 
district  of  Termonde,  Belgium,  received,  foimerly,  35  cents  per  diem, 
and  since  the  strike  last  March  have  been  receiving  39  cents. 

The  desire  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  ulass  is  commend- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  moderation  in  this  respect  is  demanded  in 
the  interest  of  the  industries  themselves.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  dii'cctors  of  the  textile  industries  in  this  country'  are  at  the  pi'esent 
time  resisting  the  demands  of  their  workmen  for  higher  wages.  A 
rise  in  the  cost  of  production  would  be  followed  by  a  reduced  field  of 
operations  for  commercial  enterprise.  This  is  the  case  at  present  in 
the  district  of  Hainaut,  where  the  conflicts  between  capitelists  and 
workmen  are  almost  constant,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  glass 
industry. 

The  manufacture  of  ^lass  bottles  is  daily  losing  ground  in  Belgium, 
the  principal  reason  bemg  the  determination  of  the  workmen  to  restrict 
the  choice  of  their  apprentices  to  persons  of  their  own  family — and 
Belgium  is  obliged  to  import  annually,  to  supply  the  home  demand, 
about  6,711,610  pounds  from  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
At  the  same  time,  there  were  exported  from  the  district  of  Hainaut 
daring  the  past  year  1,503,000  square  meters  of  looking-glasses  and 
372,577,400  pounds  of  window  glass,  without  taking  account  of  the 
shipments  of  the  commoner  kintb,  as  well  a^  of  crystals. 

In  the  coal  districts,  strikes  are  constant,  the  exceptions  being  at 
Mariemont  and  Bascoup,  where  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  based 
on  the  avei-age  price  of  sale. 

As  regards  Belgian  commercial  activity  in  noi-theastcrn  Eui-ope,  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  decline,  inasmuch  as  power- 
ful competitors  are  rising  on  all  sides. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  port  of  Antwerp  was  able  to 
drain  the  trade  of  Belgium,  of  the  Khenish  provinces,  of  a  part  of 
southern  Germany,  as  well  as  of  the  north  of  i  ranee,  owing  to  the  per- 
fected systems  of  machinery  employed  at  this  poit — its  basins  and 
splendid  river  frontage,  the  canals  wmnecting  the  river  Schelde  with 
all  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Belgium,  and,  lastly,  the  reduced 
tariffs  for  transit  charged  by  the  railways  of  the  State.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  during  forty  years  more  than  ?29,l-t3,000  have 
been  spent  on  improving  the  port,  toward  which  sum  the  State  con- 
tributed »17,177,000  and  the  city  *11,966,000,  a  further  outlay  of 
$3,088,000  is  being  incurred  by  the  State  and  »1,158,000  by  the  city 
in  order  to  meet  the  competition  created  by  the  increasing  facilities 
offered  by  the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Dunkirk. 

It  is  feared  tiiat  sooner  or  later,  certain  commercial  movements  now 
having  Antweip  as  tiie  point  of  departure  or  of  deatination  will  I>o 
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diverted  to  competing^  ports.  However,  the  businesa  relations  of  a  port 
of  the  importance  of  Antwerp  are  not  subject  to  a  rapid  change,  and  the 
Belgian  commercial  metropoliis  will  continue  to  regard  the  lutui-e  with 
conhdence  and  will  not  relax  its  efforts  to  increase  the  radius  of  its 
existing  activity. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 

Congvl-  Gen  eral. 
Antwerp,  (htoha-  5,  1900. 


KEVIEW  OF  ANTWSBF  IVOItT  MARKET  tV  1900. 

During  1900,  the  Antwerp  ivory  market  gained  considerably  in 
importance,  the  lai-ge  quantities  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale  l>eing 
disposed  of  with  regularity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  under  review  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  market.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  result  of  offering 
lai^  quantities  of  ivory  for  sale  was  to  cause  a  fall  in  the  price,  which 
increased  to  52  to  96  cents,  according  to  quality  and  weight,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Tusks  for  bangles  showed  a  falling  off  in  price, 
vaiying  from  19  to  38  cents,  throughout  the  year.  Ivory  for  balls 
remained  stationary,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  sizes,  which 
decreased  in  value  by  52  cents.  "  Scnvailles"  were  sold  at  a  reduction 
of  19  to  38  cents. 

Jmportalion*  ai  Anltoerp. 
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The  piiccB  obtained  during  the  last  thirteen  yeai-s  for  hard  Kongo 
ivory,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  quality  or  weights,  were  as 
follows: 
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The  ivory  sold  during  1898,  1899,  and  i!«H)  was  of  the  following 
vai'iety  and  origin : 
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The  quarterly  ^es  to  be  held  during  1901  are  to  take  place  on  the 
following  dates:  February  5,  April  30,  July  30,  and  October  29. 
Geo.  F.  Lincoln, 
^  C'onmd-  Oeneral. 

Antwerp,  Janilary  16,  1901. 


BRUSSELS. 


INDUBTRIES. 


The  condition  of  trade  in  this  consular  district  during  the  past  seven 
months  has  been  somewhat  better  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  especially  as  concerns  the  following  industries:  Marble,  engrav- 
ing, felt,  rubtter,  bricks,  foundries,  breweries,  phoi^phates,  bicycles, 
construction,  electricity,  cement,  quarries,  metallurgy,  automobiles, 
tiles,  coal,  etc, 

JmrS^— The  sitoation  was,  in  ^neral,  satisfactory.  Some  few 
years  i^,  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  industries  at  Brussctls, 
but  owing  to  the  present  provincial  and  foreign  competition,  which 
is  very  great,  successful  business  is  most  difBciut. 

Soap. — On  account  of  high  prices  of  raw  materials  and  the  impossi- 
bility to  correspondingly  increase  selling  prices,  sales  have  Iieen 
greatly  reduced.  Foreign  manufacturers  Have  taken  advantage  of  this 
situation  and  hare  iovaded  this  market,  causing  a  sensible  decrease  in 
Belgian  production. 

Etiffraving. — Abandance  of  work.     Wages  remain  stationary. 

Biaiber. — Fairly  good  production.     Sli^t  increase  in  sales. 

foundries. — Very  great  activity.  In  Eul  grades  and  kinds  of  iron 
mannfacture  the  condition  is  excellent,  orders  abundant,  vn^s  high, 
but  workmen  scarce. 

lypeji^undries. — Wages  very  high;  situation  prosperous. 

Bremeriea. — Great  prosperity;  satisfactory  wages. 

Fdt  manufaetufe. — Very  active  and  abundant  oi-ders.  Large  num- 
ber of  worbnen  employed. 

Matches. — Activity  greatly  diminished  since  last  year  in  all  the  fac- 
tories.   In  one,  the  bands  are  idle  on  account  of  conflict  between  the 
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director  and  workmen  coDcerniDg  the  aize  of  the  niatchefl.  In  another, 
work  is  intermittent  because  of  scarcity  of  raw  material,  principally 
wood. 

Phoeph^ies. — Exportation  abundant,  but  no  new  orders;  manufac- 
turers are  waiting  for  a  rise  in  piice  and  consumers  for  a  decline. 

Sriek^. — Very  great  activity  everywhere.  Stocks  are  exhausted, 
the  first  bricks  of  this  year  alieady  being  used  for  building  purposes. 
The  market  remains  firm  for  bricks  of  all  categories — paving  and  hol- 
low bricks,  flooring  and  roof  tiles,  pipes,  etc. 

Constmction. — Workshops  have  abundant  orders,  principally  frwn 
Russia.  A  great  many  constructors  do  not  wish  to  accept  orders 
before  the  middle,  and  even  the  end,  of  next  year.  The  average  day's 
wage  of  workmen  has  increased,  while,  it  is  stated,  their  usefulness  has 
decreased.  It  is  difBcult  to  find  workmen,  especially  for  shops  situated 
near  the  frontier.  Locomotive  and  wagon  works  very  busy.  This 
excellent  situation  has  hardly  varied  durmg  the  last  six  months. 

Velocipedes  ij>lcycle8). — Great  activity  in  construction  and  repair; 
workmen  scarce;  manufacturers  anxious  to  secure  skilled  workmen. 

Electricity. — Condition  excellent,  due  to  the  constantly  increasing 
application  of  electricity  in  nearly  all  industries.  "The  treneral  Elec- 
tric Traction  Company  for  Navigable  Ways  "  has  just  established  19 
kilometers  (11.8  miles)  of  electric  traction  on  the  Brussels-Charleix>i 
Canal,  on  the  section  between  ^neffe  and  Brussels,  and  expects  to 
extend  this  traction  over  a  distanceof  35  kilometers  (21.7  miles).  The 
electric  motors  make  40  kilometers  (24.8  miles)  per  day,  while  animal 
traction  makes  with  difficulty  15  kilometers  (9.3  miles).  The  society 
has  definitely  concluded  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  a  contract  to  light 
by  electricity  the  villages  of  Ruysbroeck,  Lembecq,  Tubize,  Oisquercq, 
Virginal,  lionqui&res,Godarville,  Pont-tl-Celles,  Traz€gnies,and  Houx. 
A  lai^G  number  of  manufacturers  having  factories  near  the  canal  are 
also  n^otiating  with  the  society,  as  wellas  several  other  communes. 
The  electric  power  house  at  Oisquercq  is  finished  and  now  supplies 
light  for  Tubize,  Oisquei'cq,  Lembecq,  and  Ruysbroeck,  and  will  soon 
be  in  position  to  supply  lignt  to  Ronquiii-es,  Clavecq,  Virginal,  Loth, 
and  I^euw- Saint-Pierre,  a  distance  of  more  than  40  kilometers  (24.8 
miles).  The  power  house  destined  to  furnish  light  to  the  communes 
of  Pont-A-Colles,  Traz^gnies,  Koux,  and  Godarville  is  now  being  built. 
The  towns  of  Gosselies,  Jumet,  Marchienes,  etc.,  are  now  negotiating 
with  the  company  with  a  view  to  extend  the  line  throughout  the 
Charleroi  district.  In  a  short  time,  the  entire  country  between  Brus- 
sels and  Charleroi — that  is  to  say,  the  most  industrial  and  populous 
region  of  Belgium^wtll  be  economically  supplied  with  electricity  for 
illuminating  as  well  as  for  motor  power. 

Tack  and  nail  mdiistry. — Oi-ders  are  rare,  all  the  manufactured 

rs  remaining  in  stores,  and  shutting  down  of  works  is  not  improba- 
The  manufacturers  can  not  maintain  their  present  activity  with- 
out making  great  sacrifices,  on  act'ount  of  their  money  being  idle  and 
tied  up  in  the  shops.  Exportation  may  be  said  to  be  closed.  Foreign 
competition  takes  whatever  is  offered  and  at  any  price,  and  as  long  as 
the  raw  material  remains  at  present  rates,  so  long  will  the  Belgian 
nail  industry  remain  in  its  unsatisfactory  state.  To  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  i-eduction 
of  about  8  francs  (11.644)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  on  steel. 
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Files. — The  situation  coDtinueo  good,  and  orders  numeroiui.  Prices 
increased  on  account  of  the  advanced  coat  of  steel  and  coal. 

Furniture.— SieXes  calm.  Orders  less  than  in  preceding  years, 
increase  in  price  of  raw  material  being  prejudicial  to  this  industry. 

Cotton  apinniny. — Sale  of  spun  goods  is  poor.  Buyers  are  waiting 
for  a  decrease  in  price  of  raw  cotton. 

Textile  industry. — The  increase  in  piice  of  raw  material  has  placed 
these  industries  in  a  difficult  situation.  Manufacturers  have  decided 
to  advance  prices.  On  account  of  hi^h  wages  and  scarcity  of  work- 
men, they  have  asked  authority  to  agam  employ  children  in  the  milla. 

Lvnen.  trade. — The  exports  of  linen  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  amounted  to 
$372,255.78,  an  increase  of  $44,577.48  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1899.  Total  exportation  from  Belgium  to  all  countries 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  amounted  to  $1,633,411.30,  and  for  ttie 
same  period  of  1899  to  $1,526,407.08,  an  inci-ease  of  $107,004.22, 

Cement. — The  manufacture  of  cement  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  this  consular  district,  lai^e  quantities  being  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  exportation  of  cement  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  shows  an 
Increase  of  $106,931.45  as  compared  with  the  same  period  ended  June 
30, 1899.  The  exportation  of  cement  from  Belgium  to  other  countries 
during  the  fii-st  six  months  of  1900  was  205,339,500  kilos  {451,746,900 
pounds),  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1899,  203,501.116  kilos 
(447,702,455  pounds),  showing  an  increase  of  1,838,384  kilos  (4,044,445 
pounds). 

tf^es.— Condition  satisfactory;  trade  active.  The  exportation  of 
gloves  from  Brussels  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  shows  an  increase  of  $936.78  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1899.  General  exportation  from  Belgium  to  all  coun- 
tries during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  shows  a  decrease  of  216,469 
francs  ($41,778)  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1899. 

MetfMurgy;  machinery. — Situation  excellent;  orders  numerous,  giv- 
ing good  impetus  to  busmess.     Wages  continue  to  increatie  and  work- 
men are  scarce.     On  account  of  increase  of  prices  of  raw  material  and 
fuel,  and  also  wages,  manufacturers  are  raising  prices  of  all  manufac-  • 
tured  goods. 

Brtmze  and  gaa  fixtures. — Situation  normal.  The  workmen  of  the 
Bronze  Federation  have  notified  the  Syndic  Chamber  that  after  next 
month  they  will  only  work  ten  hours  per  day  and  will  exact  25  centimes 
($0,048)  per  hour  for  every  supplementary  hour's  work,  and  will  only 
work  one  supplementary  hour  per  day;  and  further,  the  federation  is 
not  to  give  its  consent  for  supplementary  work  if  there  are  any  work- 
men in  bronze  without  work  in  the  corporation.  The  union  bosses 
have  decided  to  ask  the  men  to  work  sixty  hours  per  week.  They  have 
not  as  yet  entered  into  direct  communication  with  the  Bronze  Federa- 
tion, because  before  recognizing  this  organization  they  desire  to  seri- 
ously consult  the  Syndic  Chamber  as  well  as  nonunion  bosses. 

AviomobHes. — This  industry  is  prosperous;  already  a  certain  num- 
ber of  builders  have  joined  the  Syndic  Chamber,  Wages  are  high 
and  skilled  workmen  in  demand. 

PatTiting. — Very  great  activity.     The  minimum  per  hour  to  be  paid 
H.  Doc  380,  Pt  3 6 
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by  the  bosses  is  fixed  as  follows:  Plain  painters,  55  centimes  (^.106); 
wood  painters,  80  centimes  (90.154);  decorators,  1  franc  ($0,198). 

Printing. — Eelationfl  between  the  syndicate  of  proprietors  and  the 
workingmen'a  syndicate  seem  to  be  entirely  broken  on.  The  situation 
is  very  strained  and  bosset  having  urgent  work  to  do  find  difficulty'in 
securing  workmen.  The  stone  lithographers  have  notified  the  Syndic 
Chamber  that  tiiey  will  demand  an  increase  of  from  80  to  35  centimes 
(10.057  to  10.06'n  in  wage  per  hour.  The  Syndic  Chamber  will  not 
officiaUy  notice  this  request,  and  will  ask  bosses  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  workmen. 

Shoemaking, — Condition  not  satisfactory.  Skilled  workmen  very 
scarce;  increase  in  wages  accorded  in  many  shops.  Sale  of  American 
E^oes  increasing.  A  programme  to  be  used  in  tne  professional  schools 
has  Inst  been  issued  and  embraces  all  questions  concerning  the  trade 
of  snocmaker.  There  will  be  three  series  of  lessons,  extending  four 
years'  study,  free  to  all  young  persons  of  the  working  class  residing 
m  Brussels  and  suburbs.  The  age  of  admission  is  fixw  at  from  13  to 
18  yeai-s. 

^^arries. — Extraction  of  plastic  argilo  is  pnshed  to  the  extreme 
limit.  The  weather  has  been  most  favorable  for  drying  the  earth. 
Very  little  stock  in  stores.  The  extraction  of  quartz  is  not  less  active. 
Manu^cturers  of  fireproof  products  are  now  producing  their  maxi- 
mum, are  very  sanguine,  ana  see  nothing  that  can  interfere  with  the 
present  prosperity.  As  concerns  the  quarries  of  porphyry,  cut  stone, 
and  marble,  there  is  a  slight  diminution  in  production,  and  it  is  some- 
what.inferior  to  average  good  years.  Great  demand  for  finished  blue- 
stone  (granite)  at  Jncre^ed  prices.  Lime  production  very  active; 
producers  have  difficulty  in  snpplying  orders.  The  extraction  of 
chalk  near  Harmigries  is  constantly  increasing. 

Coal  trade. — The  situation  of  the  Belgian  coal  trade  remains  firm. 
For  manufacturing,  the  demand  is  less  pressing,  but  exportation  of 
domestic  coals  is  large.  As  no  coal  is  required  just  now  for  heating, 
the  lack  is  not  so  much  felt  by  the  public,  but  next  winter  it  will  be 
different,  and  dear  coal  is  likely  to  cause  much  suffering  amon^  the 
poor.  The  coal  merchants  here  state  that  the  cause  of  this  crisis  in 
the  coal  trade  is  the  colossal  increase  in  the  world's  requirements  and 
the  enormous  orders  for  railway  material  for  Kussia,  Siberia,  and 
China.  All  agree  that  the  crisis  is  likely  to  continue,  and  even  get 
worse;  that  the  price  of  coal  will  be  again  doubled  in  one  year,  unless 
exportation  to  the  foreign  buyer  is  entirely  prohibited  or  a  very 
heavy  tax  placed  upon  any  coal  exported.  The  collieries  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  consequent  upon  enormous 
activity,  particularly  in  electric  lighting  and  propulsion,and  they  have 
practically  no  stocks  to  fall  back  upon.  The  difficulties  of  the  colliery 
owners  have  been  sggi-avated  by  lessened  energy  on  the  part  of 
miners.  The  miners,  nowever,  are  generally  calm  and  satisfied  with 
wages  received.  The  average  day's  wage  is  now  from  7  to  8  francs 
($1,351  to  $1,544).  Tbere  is  always  a  scarcity  of  laborers,  especially 
of  those  working  on  the  surface.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Bel- 
gium has  there  oeen  such  a  demand  upon  the  coal  production  of  the 
country  as  at  present. 
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0^, — SitufttioD  Terr  active;  new  oveoa  are  being  establiBfaed  to 
enable  contractor  to  fill  orders,  which  are  abundant  and  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Coke  is  now  quoted  at  27.50  franca  ((5.30)  per  1,000 
kiloa  (2,204.6  poundfl). 

Glass  trade. — The  condition  of  the  gtaas  industry  is  very  bad. 
Kxterior  issues  have  a  disturbing  influence,  and'it  may  be  said  no  new 
orders  are  being  given.  The  exceptional  boat  during  the  month  of 
July  operated  a^inst  the  normal  production,  which  fell  off  about  40 
per  cent.  The  industry  also  suffered  from  the  conflict  between  manu- 
ncturers  and  workmen  which  began  in  February,  1900,  when  the 
glass  cutters  struck  for  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  wages,  reinstate 
mentof  strikers  in  all  the  works,  and  six  months'  contract,  with  pro- 
vision that  workmen  of  advanced  age  should  not  be  replaced  by 
apprentices  unless  unable  to  cut  the  manufactured  glass.  Manufac- 
turers informed  the  leaders  tliat  they  would  not  yield  to  such  demands. 
On  July  1,  1900,  La  Nouville  Union  Verrifire  (New  Glass  Workers' 
Union)  notified  manufacturers  that  as  their  demands  had  not  been 
granted,  they  would  abandon  work.  The  manufacturers  as  a  body 
munedtately  replied  that  they  were  determined  to  shut  down  their 
works  in  preference  to  accepting  the  ultimatum  of  the  union.  Con- 
sequently on  the  17th  of  July,  del^ates  of  the  6,000  union  men  unan- 
imously voted  to  strike.  Manufacturers  at  once  announced  that  all 
the  works  would  shut  down  August  1.  Several  were  already  idle, 
Oo  August  1,  none  of  the  miioo  men  went  to  work.  The  glass  was 
allowed  to  run  out  and  fires  were  banked.  Twenty -two  or  23  furnaces 
are  gradually  dying  out,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  a  very  short  while, 
onlv  11  out  of  the  40  furnaces  operating  in  normal  times  will  be  in 
activity  for  any  definite  length  oi  time. 

The  strikers  now  number  about  10,000.  The  leaders,  it  appears,  are 
already  concerned  as  to  the  result  of  strike,  and  are  seeking  means  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  Tie  president  of  the  Lnion  Verri^re  last  Thurs- 
day called  the  workmen  to  meet  in  squads,  with  a  view  to  induce  them 
to  collectively  sign  a  contract  to  return  to  work  under  old  conditions. 
It  is,  however,  stated  that  manufacturers  will  not  coasider  any  such 
contract,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  inclined  to  a  reduction  of 
wages^  and  will  reopen  their  works  only  on  imposing  their  own 
conditions. 

Agricultwre. — Throughout  this  consular  district,  crops  suffered  from 
excessive  rains  in  the  early  summer.  Hay  will  be  scarce  and  very  high 
in  price;  clover  and  lucern  very  thick  and  rich.  Cereals  in  general 
leave  much  to  be  desired.     Wheat  produces  well,  but  oats  and  rye  are 
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weak  and  poor.  Farmera  report  that  good  straw  will  be  very  scarce. 
The  gathering  of  beet  roots,  late  in  some  sections,  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  others,  and  the  harvest  promises  well.  The  cultivation  of 
beets  has  greatly  extended  around  the  region  of  Mens.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  under  cultivation  has  been  devoted  to  this, 
and  a  number  of  fanners  have  been  compelled  to  buy  agricultural 
machines  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers. 

Flax  is  in  excellent  condition.  In  certain  localities,  farmers  have 
abandoned  its  cultivation  for  that  of  beets,  which  succeeds  better  and 
also  gives  fodder  for  cattle. 

Owing  to  constant  inclemeat  weather,  all  cereals  throughout  this  con- 
sular district  produced  poor  yields  in  1899.  The  crop  of  winter 
wheat  was  not  only  very  bad,  but'  the  smallest  reported  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  yield  of  straw  was  considerably  below  the  average, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Summer 
wheat  may  be  said  to  nave  been  cultivated  only  to  replace  the  winter 
wheat  destroyed  or  sown  too  late,  and  gave  no  better  yield  than  the 
latter.  The  1899  crop  of  rye  is  the  poorest  for  ten  years,  the  yield  of 
?rain  being  small  and  of  mferior  quality.  Barley  produced  better 
than  wheat,  yielding  a  comparatively  satisfactory  crop.  Hay  had  an 
abundant  yield  of  excellent  quality.  Carrots,  turnips,  red  and  white 
clover  yielded  fairly  well.  Yield  of  beets  for  sugar  was  very  good, 
the  roots  being  of  an  average  weight  and  richness  corresponding  with 
the  yield  of  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  analysis  made  by  the 
Government  agricultural  laboratory  at  Gembloux,  from  samples  of 
beets  from  all  parts  of  Belgium: 


Y«r. 

Number 
o(  analjr- 

Sugar  maii- 

■"sr,S"'- 

.™. 

Weight  of  beets. 
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i 

18.6" 

Oraini. 
271.07 

im'.ti 

297:  M 

8,T' 

IS8.M 
179: 01 

Is.™' 
irIbi 

15.63 

113. «! 

°1' 

M6 

PDU»i.. 

1-1^ 

1.CW 

Beete  for  forage  gave  a  good  crop  in  1899.  This  cultivation  is 
extending  and  taking  the  place  of  turnip  cultivation  on  fallow  land. 
The  crop  of  potatoes  was  abundant  ana  of  excellent  quality.  The 
price  remained  firm,  notwithstanding  the  yield. 

The  output  of  colza  was  inferior  to  that  of  1898,  as  regards  quan- 
tity only. 

In  1899,  hop  growing  increased.  The  yield  was  abundant  and  of 
good  quality. 

The  yield  of  chicory,  which  was  satisfactoiy  as  to  quality,  averted 
about  30,000  kilograms  (rl4,000  pounds)  per  hectare,  while  in  1898  the 
average  was  23,000  kilograms  (50,600  pounds)  per  hectare. 

The  fruit  crop  was  very  small  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  number  of  cooperating  dairy  farms  is  increasing,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  is  constantly  improving  throughout  the  country. 
The  price  of  butter  increased  slightly  in  1899.  The  importation  of 
butter  is  deci-easing  yearly,  and  the  exportation  increasing. 

The  tobacco  yield  of  1899  was  a  little  less  than  in  1898,l>ut  of  good 
quality;  4,478,852  plants  were  cultivated  in  the  pi-ovince  of  Brabant 
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in  1899.  Impoitationa  amounted  in  1898  to  8,682,892  kilos  (19,102,362 
pounds);  unmanufactured  tobacco,  67,343  kilos  (128454  pounds); 
cigars,  82,419  kilos  (181,321  pounds).  In  1899,  the  importations  were 
9,082,861  kilos  (19,982,296  pounds);  unmanufactured  tobacco,  61,741 
kilos  (135,830  pounds);  cigars  and  other  tobacco,  78,955  kilos  (173,701 
pounds). 

Horse  hreedm^. — Throughout  the  province  of  Brabant,  wherever 
horso  breeding  im  possible,  it  has  been  practiced  with  success.  It  is  a 
branch  of  rural  economy  appealing  strongly  to  Belgian  fanners,  in 
which  they  are  ever  vigilant  to  realize  progress.  The  products  of 
their  stables  have  never  lost  their  reputation,  which  yearly  extends. 
Prices  are  remunerative,  and  this  satisfactory  condition,  which  has 
existed  for  some  time,  was  maintained  during  1899, 

Since  1893,  the  importation  of  horses  into  Belgiam  has  exceeded  the 
exportation,  while  prior  to  this  date,  a  contrary  condition  existed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  and  exportation  of  horses 
and  colts  during  the  last  four  years: 


Year. 

"T^- 

-xr 

Diner. 

Btad. 
as,  471 

43,213 

mad- 

IS 

27.567 

iread. 

The  importation  of  horses  into  Belgium  decreased  during  the  year 
1899,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


CoQQtrleB. 

U97. 

,m 

18W. 

Iftad. 

Hmrf. 

'lis 

Ibad. 

Cattle  breeding  continues  to  be  very  prosperous  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. Prices  for  thin  cattle  remain  high  as  compared  with  those  for 
fat  cattle.  Aphthous  stomatitis  appeared  among  the  cattle  in  1899 
and  cansed  heavy  losses  to  many  breeders.  The  exportation  of  cattle 
was  insignificant  in  1899,  while  the  importation  increased. 


Year. 

"c- 

"xr 
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621416 
68,032 

'i 

h™i. 
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Yo«.                                                         |I"{C" 
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Lace  vnAimtry. — Trade  io  1899  has  been  even  better  than  in  1898,  in 
ripite  of  the  fact  that  manufacturers  had  first  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  fashion  of  trimming  gowns. 

Straight  )acp»  by  the  yard  were  neglected,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  for  alt  manner  of  odd  and  irregular  shaped  galoons,  festoons, 
etc.,  was  very  brisk.  This  demand,  being  created  bv  the  fashion  of 
the  moment,  will  naturally  be  of  a  tmnsient  nature;  hence  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  were  principally  produced  in  low-priced  goods,  such 
as  du(^e3se,  point de  Bruges,  and  heavy  pointde  Fhtndre.  Allovers  in 
the  above  makes  were  easily  salable. 

A  leading  feature  watt  the  immense  business  done  in  scarfs  and  ties. 
Enormous  quantities  of  these  articles  have  been  produced,  and  they  bid 
fair  to  be  in  favor  for  at  least  another  season. 

Articles. — Wearing  apparel,  such  as  dresses,  jackets,  boleros,  sleeves, 
and  collars,  is  becommg  moi-e  prominent  and  h  being  made  in  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  real  lace.  This  fashion,  if  it  remains,  will  be  a 
welcome  feature,  as  machinery  can  not  make  shapes  to  advantage. 
So-called  "  berthas"  orcireular  flouncejj  not  only  mamtain  their  promi- 
nence, but  seem  to  be  growing  more  popular  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  they  can  be  used,  which  makes  them  great  favorites 
with  the  ladies. 

Veils  in  the  different  makes  have  been  made  in  large  quantities. 

The  demand  for  handkerchiefs  has  considerably  ex<Meded  the  supply, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  values  are  too  well  established  to  allow 
makers  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  for  fancy  goods.  As  usual,  the 
United  States  has  bought  largely  of  duchessc,  point  de  Flandre,  and 
point  de  gaze  laces,  whereas  the  applique  lace  trade  with  that  coun- 
try has  been  quiet.  England  and  France  are  the  best  customers  for 
this  lace. 

In  addition  to  the  above  best-known  classes  of  laces,  Belgium  has 
produced  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Luxeuil  renaissance  goods. 
This  article  was  originally  made  in  France,  but  is  now  being  produced  . 
in  the  Flanders.  Tlie  popular  prices  and  pleasing  effect  of  this  lace 
insured  a  large  outlet.  The  highly  fashionable  Cluny  lace  has  also 
provided  work  for  many  hands,  and  is  being  produced  in  competition 
with  the  French  (Haute-Loire)  moke.  Valenciennes  laces  arc  in  very 
fair  demand,  especially  in  the  narrow  widths  and  in  inseilions. 

Belgian  torchons  have  not  been  able  to  regain  their  former  popu- 
larity, the  imitations  made  in  Barmen,  Germany,  and  in  Nottingham 
having  been  considerably  improved  in  every  respect  and  being  so 
very  low  priced  that  a  revival  in  the  real  article  is  hardly  expected. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  Mirecourt  N  Arabe  lace,  originally 
made  in  France,  which  has  of  late  l)een  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  trimming  pui-poses.  This  make  has  also  been  adapted  to  shaped 
goods,  such  as  dresses,  and  galoons,  allovers,  etc.,  have  been  exten- 
sively made  of  Anibe  lace. 

The  economic  condition  of  workers  has  been  very  good,  as  w^es 
have  been  and  still  are  high.  The  outlook  is  cheerful,  and  the  lace 
worker  should  easily  be  able  to  double  and  treble  her  usual  income. 

The  only  black  spot  on  this  bright  horizon  is  the  tambour  (Lierre) 
lace,  whicn,  owing  to  the  Flauen  imitation,  is  neglected.  However, 
the  vagaries  of  fashion  are  manifold,  and  this  article  may  also  come  to 
the  front  again.  I  am  indebted  to  the  iirm  of  Muser  Brothers,  lace 
manufacturers,  at  Brussels,  for  the  above  information. 
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tasiff  changes. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  during 
tiie  year: 

Felt  for  nee  io  the  mannfoctuTe  of  electric  Accomulaton  u  claased  in ' '  Variooa  prttA- 
vxta  of  indufltriec,"  dutiable  &t  t  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Importera  Bball  prove,  to 
the  satiafaetlon  of  the  coBtotiu,  that  the  ti§Miee  referred  to  are  actoally  intended  for 
the  above  use.    This  decree  entered  into  force  May  1,  1899. 

Sappoeitoriee,  empty  or  filled  with  nMKUeantent,  clawed  in  "Drnga,"  Hay  6,  I8W. 
Free. 

Orris  root«  roughly  nit  with  a  knile,  dotiable  aa  above,  Majr  29,  1699. 

Skitt  fiouncee  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  laoe  ineertion,  indodad  in  "  Wear- 
ing apparel,  etc:  linen  of  all  kinds,  other  of  all  kinds,"  at  20  percent  ad  valorem, 
Mav  20, 1899. 

Tablecloths  and  table  centers,  onuunented  with  an  "openwork"  obtained  after 
weaving  by  the  sepantion  of  several  warp  and  woof  threads,  these  having  mibee- 
qoeutly  been  tied  by  a  separate  thread,  dutiable  aa  above,  Jane  9,  1899. 

Ribbon  cravatsforpMBoniUattire,  cluaed  in  "  Wearing "PPorel,  etc.:  Articles  made 
up  wholly  or  in  part,  etc.,"  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Hay  3,  1899. 

[^ttems  of  tinoe  prepared  for  ladies'  bloneea  imported  singly  in  boxee,  elaased  in 
"  Wearinft  apparel,  etc.:  Articles  made  up  wholly  or  in  part,  etc.,"  at  16  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  May  20,  1899. 

BowB  for  personal  attire,  dutiable  as  above,  Hay  26,  1890. 

Linen  tape  for  Venetian  blinds,  (onned  of  two  parallel  bands  woven  separately  and 
sewn  to^etlier  by  stripe.     Bame  r^me  aa  above,  Jnne  20,  1890. 

Marfainea  and  tbeir  nirla  in  the  composition  whereof  marble  and  slate  predomi- 
nate in  weight,  inclnded  ID  "  Mttctiinee,  implements,  and  tools  ot  copper  or  other 
material,"  at  12  francs  (93.316)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  Hay  3,  1699. 

CinemattMTaph  rollen)  unprovided  with  pictures,  comprised  in  "Small  wares  and 
hardware:  ArtK;les,  other,"  at  16  per  cent  ad  valorem.  May  3,  1889. 

Tin  bowls,  dutiable  as  above.  Hay  30,  1809. 

Stoppers  of  sine,  nickeled  c»' not,  and  screwstoppeiBof  tin,  et«.,  for  closing  bottles, 
jars,  and  other  receptacles,  aune  r^me  aa  above,  June  21,  1899. 

Tool  or  knife  handles  in  rough,  manufactured  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  sine,  etc.,  the 
copper  predominating  in  wei^t^  classed  in  "Metals:  Copper,  wronght,"  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  June  9,  1899. 

Cinematograph  rollers  forming  a  series  of  photographe  of  films  or  gelatine,  included 
in  "Art  obi«3t8  and  articles  for  collection."     Free,  May  3,  1899. 

Cigarette  paper  on  reelu  or  bobbins.  Classed  in  "I^per,  other,"  at  4  francs  (90.772) 
per  100  kilos  (220pound^).    July  7,  1S99. 

Miltstonee  mounted  on  troughs  or  provided  with  axles.  Comprised  in  "  Stones, 
other,  rough  or  wrou^t."  ^«e,  wnen  the  stone  constitutes  the  principal  part 
May  3,  1899. 

Small  metal  tubes  serving  to  mount  toy  mnrical  ballocma.  Dutiable  as  "  Various 
products  for  induBtriee,"  at  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.    May  20,  1899. 

Cigar  ends  collected  on  behalf  of  charitable  institutions  and  imported  from  abroad. 
Claesed  in  "  MaDofactared  tobacco,  other,"  at  120  franca  ($23.16)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds).    July  1,  1899. 

Cigarettes  called  "A  bouquin"  (with  mouthpiece)  formed  of  an  ordinary  <;i9uctle 
mounted  on  a  paper-roll  tube.  Included  in  "Manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes,"  at  600  francs  (9116.80)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  on  their  total  weight 
July  7,  1899. 

(jotton  felts.  Comprieedin"Tis8ue8of  cotton,  all  other,"  at  15  percent  ad  valorem. 
June  16,  1899. 

Linen  tape  for  Venetian  blinds,  oonnsting  of  two  bands  of  tissue  joined  together  by 
strips  also  of  tissue,  when  the  tape  and  strips  are  obtained  by  the  same  uroreee  of 
weaving.  Dutiable  as  "  Tissues  of  flax,  etc.,  all  other,"  at  10  per  cent  aa  valorem. 
June  20,  1899. 

Felteii  woolen  tissues  for  use  in  faience  and  porcelain  works  are  included  in  cat^^ry 
"  Various  products  for  Industnes,"  dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Irapuiiera 
are  requited  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs,  that  the  tissuee  referred  to 
tOK  actually  intended  tor  the  aforesaid  porpoee.  This  decree  entered  into  effect 
Sc^rfember  15, 1899. 

In  virtue  of  the  law  dated  May  17, 1898  (R.,  2490),  beet  roots  imported  from  abroad 
were  on  and  after  July  I,  1899,  liable  to  an  import  duty  of  1  franc  (tO.  193)  per  1,000 
kilograms  (2,200  pounds),  a  tare  allowance  of  20  per  cent  to  be  grante<l  on  the  weight 
of  t»et  roots  Imported  in  bulk. 
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For  the  execution  of  said  law,  the  undermentioned  regulations  Hhall  be  complied 
n-ith.  The  veight  of  beet  roots  imported  per  railwaj',  vessels,  or  cart  nhall  be  con- 
trolled in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Per  railway:  By  means  of  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  waybills;  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  tnicka  and  contents  thereof  wi!l  be  only  effected  in  case  such  particuEini 
obviously  appear  to  be  erroneous. 

(b)  Per  vessel:  By  adopting  the  particularH  shown  by  the  certificate  of  toniiw« 
and  load  water  line,  indicating  the  weight  of  the  cargo  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
vessel's  Bubmeision. 

(c)  By  carta  and  by  boAta  not  provided  with  a  load  water  line:  Upon  the  first 
importation  of  beet  roota  from  any  district,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  beet  roots 
must  be  ascertained,  after  which  control  is  effected  by  measnring  the  cargo. 

Beet  roots  grown  on  land  situated  in  a  foreign  country  within  a  zone  of  5,600  meters 
from  the  frontier,  and  being  the  property  of  or  leased  by  Belgians,  may  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  by  application  of  articles  6,  50  of  the  general  law  of  August  26,  1)422, 
subject  to  uie  conditiona  provided  in  sections  82  and  following  of  the  preliminary 
"'  ■        emption,  however,  ahali,  according 


observations  to  the  customs  tariff  of  1866.  This  exemption,  however,  shall,  according 
to  section  87  of  the  tariff  aforesaid,  only  extend  to  such  beet  roots  as  are  transported 
direct  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  seat  of  the  ^jricultural  eatabliabment  to 
which  appertains  the  land  whereon  the  crops  were  grown;  it  shall  not  accordingly 
apply  to  beet  roota  forwarded,  immediately  after  the  narvest,  to  sugar  factories  or  to 
conveyances^  trucks,  or  boats  for  delivery  to  such  factories. 

Blouses  tnmmed  with  a  plaited  band  of  different  material  to  that  of  the  garment, 
classed  in  "Clothing  for  women;  Other  of  all  kinds,"  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
August  16,  1899. 

Air  ducts,  called  "canards,"  of  painted  doth  for  conducting  air  in  underground 
galleries.  Dutiable  as  "Machines,  implements,  and  tools  of  copper  or  any  other 
material,"  at  12  francs  ((2.316)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).     July  15,  1690. 

Fliotographic  apparatus  called  "merkur,"  comprised  in  "Small  wares  and  hard- 
ware: Articles  other,"  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem.    September  30,  1899. 

Dog  muzzles  other  than  leather.     Dutiable  as  above.     October  13,  1899. 

Small  metal  receptacles  of  the  shape  of  a  bulb,  designated  under  the  name  of  "sel- 
sobullefl"  and  filled  or  not  with  carbonic  acid,  intended  for  the  m*nufactiu«  of  aerated 
waters  in  apparatus  called  "salodonts."     Dutiable  as  above.     October  24,  1S99. 

Barometers  surmounted,  or  not,  with  a  thermometer  and  afflgced  to  a  wooden  stand 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  Included  in  "Furniture,"  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
October  23,  1899. 

Sheets  of  paper,  consisting  of  two  su^rposed  and  glued  sheets,  stamped  by  the 
plate  or  roller,  and  intends  for  use  m  bookbinding  or  stitching.  Comprised  in 
''Paper:  Other,"  at  4  francs  (?0.772)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).     July  19,  1899. 

Pastes  in  calces  for  toilet  purposes,  designated  under  the  name  of  "bloc  tyalin." 
Dutiable  as  "Perfumery:  Other,"  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.     October  21,  1890. 

Pipes  with  glazed  interior.  Glased  in  "Common  earthenware  not  specially  men- 
tioned," at  1.25  francs  per  lOO  kilos,  or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.     August  10,  1899. 

Casein,  or  casecwum,  unfit  for  food,  but  destined  to  industrial  purposes.  Tempora- 
rily dutiable  as  "Chemical  products  not  specially  classed."    Free. 

Chromolithographs,  stamped  and  cut  out.  Included  in  "Lithographs,  chromo- 
lithographs, etc.,  of  more  than  two  colors,  on  cardboard,  without  taking  into 
account  the  fact  of  the  cuttings  in  controlling  the  weight  per  square  meter,  dutiable 
at  40  franca  (f7.72)  per  100  kilos.    October  4,  1899. 

In  pursuance  of  article  4  of  the  law  of  Decemiier  29,  1899,  the  import  duties  on 
the  undermentioned  goods  have  been  modified  as  follows: 

E-x.  19  and  Ek.  32.  Distilled  waters,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  12  francs 
($2,316).  This  denomination  only  includes  waters  distilled  from  fruits,  plants,  flow- 
ers, or  other  parts  of  plants,  unsweetened,  and  not  containing  more  than  &  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  Waters  alstitleil  from  plants,  flowere,  leaves  or  other  parts  of  plants 
containing  no  alcohol,  or  only  some  trace  of  alcohol,  shall,  however,  be  classed  in 
"Drugs,"  and  enter  duty  free. 

Casecogum,  or  casein,  prepared  with  alkalies  for  industrial  purposes.  Free. 
Ex.  14. 

Ei.  64.  Various  products  for  industries.  Bird  skins,  discolored,  whitened,  or  dyed, 
not  further  prepared  or  mounted,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Binl  feathere  simply 
scoured,  discolored,  whitened,  or  dyed,  unscraped  ("non  raclfes"),  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Flowers  of  faience  or  china,  mounted  or  not,  on  a  wire  aUitn  and  intended 
for  making  funeial  wrea^ia,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ex,  14.  Pure  barberry  juice.    Free. 
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GRNESAI.   TRADB   STATISTICS. 
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/rja^?^. 
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10,422.17 
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2,«1.17 
3^991.16 
M«,42 
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"11 
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44!  577!  43 

3,507.64 

52,567.G« 

6,414.08 
211327!  02 

'793!  39 
<».5T8.32 
1;  603. 02 
2,243.89 

1,872,08 
14,011.41 

9,687.30 

'■^% 
488.50 

193.  <M 
5,541.68 
6,52S.T3 

"'si 

8.1,013. 71 

^KS?"""' 

8,618.02 

1,827.6B 

5,307.27 

11,380.07 

'■S:S 

2.0.'tf.34 

8,243.76 

lS2,Ma:28 

58,083.57 

3,5*4.826.11 

4,32e,S29.83 

741,803.62 

Am  will  be  observed  by  the  above  table,  the  increases  wei-e  in  aniline 
colors;  braid,  buttou  stock;  cement;  earthenware;  fur,  refuse;  elaas, 
plate;  glass,  window;  gloves;  glue  and  glue  stock;  hats;  hatters  fur; 
Dorses,  stallions;  household  goods  and  personal  effects;  instruments, 
musical;  lace  goods;  leather;  linen  goods;  marble;  millinery  goods; 
oil;  paintings,  oil;  paper  and  books;  phosphates;  rags  and  paper  stock; 
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reeds;  skins — rabbit,  sheep,  and  other;  soda,  prussiate  of;  stone,  flint; 
vegetables,  preservea;  and  wines.     Total  increase  of  exports  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1899  was  *7il,8Cffl.62. 
Imporlation  U>  and  exportation  from  Bdffimi 
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WIKDOW  GLASS. 
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BaportaHon  o/  UcycUt  into  Jtelgiam  for  the  favl  »ii  montiu  of  1899  imd  1900  mmpureJ. 
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COAI>  IDNEB  IN  THE   PEOVINCE  OF  HAMTJR. 

There  are  in  the  province  of  Namur  37  coal  mine  concessions,  cover- 
ing a  total  surface  expanse  of  12,235  hectares  (2,055.3  acres);  out  of 
this  numher,  only  11  mines  were  in  active  operatioD  in  1899. 

The  total  production  of  the  mines  amounted  to  641,360  tons,  repre- 
senting a  round  sum  of  6,787,050  francs  ($1,309,900.65).  Increase  of 
net  production  compared  with  that  of  1898  was  28,060  tons,  valued  at 
1,269,250  francs  ($244,965.52). 

Averse  price  per  rough  ton  in  1899,  10.58  francs  ($2.04),  ^rainst 
9.62  franca  ($1,856)  in  1898,  or  an  increase  of  0.96  franc  ($0,185). 
In  calculating  the  net  production,  the  real  increase  w&a  1.64  francs 
($0,316)  per  top,  or  about  17  per  cent. 

The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  6,206,900  francs  ($1,197,931.70). . 
Net  cost  per  ton  was  10.30  francs  «1.987)  ^nst  9.58  franca  ($1,848) 
in  1898j  an  increase  of  0.72  franc  ($0,138)  per  ton,  or  7i  per  cent 

The  increase  in  wages  figures  in  the  total  expenses  at  0.51  franc 
($0,098)  and  other  expenses  at  0.21  franc  ^.04).  ITie  amount  for 
labor  in  the  net  cost  is  reckoned  at  6. 57  francs  ($1,268)  or  63.8  percent 
of  total  expenses:  Other  expenses  amounted  to  only  36.2  per  cent. 
Nine  mines  in  1898  closed  their  books  with  a  profit,  the  total  amount 
of  which  was  598,300  francs  ($115,471.90).  Two  mines  closed  their 
books  with  a  total  loss  amounting  to  18,500  francs  ($3,570.50), 

The  general  result  of  working  the  mines  in  the  province  of  Namur 
during  the  year  1899  shows  a  bonus  of  580,150  francs  ($111,988.95)  or 
0.90  franc  ($0,173)  per  rough  ton,  and  0.96  franc  ($0,185)  per  net  ton, 
an  increase  of  0.93  franc  ($0,177)  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

In  1899,  the  average  geometnc  depth  reached  313  meters  (1,026.64 
feet)  against  311  meters  (1,019.08  feet)  in  1898.  The  greatest  depths 
at  which  work  was  practiced  were  in  the  pits  of  "Sainte  Eugenia,  540 
meters  (1,771.20  feet)  in  the  mines  of  Taminea,  and  in  the  pits"  La 
Reunion,"  475  meters  (1,588  feet)  in  the  mines  of  Falisolle. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  coal  mines  of  this  province  have  closed 
their  annual  accounts  five  times  with  profit  and  five  times  with  loss. 
The  total  amount  of  profits  was  1,711,813  francs  ($330,379.91),  and  of 
deficits  603,928  francs  ($116,365.10).  The  total  production  nmounted 
to  5,373,642  francs  ($1,037,112. 90),  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  profits 
exceeded  the  loss  by  1,108,885  francs  ($214,014.80),  giving  a  general 
average  profit  of  0.21  franc  ($0.04)  per  ton. 

N^umher  of  workmen. — Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  work- 
men were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  Namur  district  during  the 
year  1899.    Of  this  number,  2,371  were  employed  in  the  pits  and  939 
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in  surface  extraction.  Thia  number  shows  an  increase  of  158  miners 
employed  in  the  pits  and  45  in  surface  extraction,  as  compared  witii 
the  number  employed  in  1898. 

The  number  of  miners  eng^ed  in  vein  extraction  in  1899  was  636, 
a^inst  618  in  1898.  The  average  production  per  miner  increased  from 
928  tons  in  1898  to  1,025  tons  in  1899.  This  amount  is  calculated  by 
rough  tons,  including  stones.  In  net  tons,  it  amounted  to  963  Der 
miner,  an  increase  of  35  tons,  or  about  3.8  per  cent  per  miner. 

Average  wage. — The  average  annual  net  wage  of  miners  of  all  cate- 
gories increased  from  1,115  francs  (*215. 19)  to  1,191  francs  {$229.  Sfi^, 
an  increase  of  76  francs  ($14,668)  or  6.8  per  cent.  The  average  daily 
net  wage  of  miners  working  in  the  pits  was  4. 61  francs  ($0,889)  m  1899, 
against  4.12  francs  ($0,795)  in  1898;  an  increase  of  0.49  franc  ($0.09) 
or  11.9  percent.  Surface  miners  received  2. 60  francs  ($0,501)  against 
2.50  francs  ($0,482)  in  1898,  an  increase  of  0.10  franc  ($0,019).  The 
annual  net  wage  of  vein  extractors  increased  in  1899  from  1,413  francs 
($272.71)  to  1,579  francs  ($304.75)  or  166  francs  ($32,038),  llj  per  cent 
on  that  of  1898. 

The  personnel  of  the  mines  was  divided  as  follows: 
Miners  emploved  in  interior  extraction: 

Hen  find  boya  over  16  years  of  age 2,221 

Men  and  boyB  from  14  to  18  years  of  at^ 109 

Men  and  boys  from  12  to  14  years  of  age 37 

Women  over  21  yearaof  age 4 

Total 2,371 

Surfere: 

Men  and  boys  over  16  years  of  i^ 646 

Men  and  boys  from  14  to  16  yoare  of  age 78 

Men  and  boya  from  12  to  14  years  of  age 70 

Women  over  21  years  of  age 26 

Girls  from  16  to  21 78 

Girls  from  12  to  16 44 

Total 939 

General  total *. 3,310 

QUAB&IES  or   NAMUR. 

This  is  the  most  important  mineral  industry  in  the  pixivincc  of 
Namur,  as  regards  products  extracted  and  number  of  workmen 
engaged  therein.     The  industry  is  yeaily  increasing. 

The  total  value  of  the  amount  produced  in  1899  was  10,645,350 
francs  ($2,054,554.09),  an  increase  of  504,100  francs  ($97,291.30)  over 
that  of  189S. 

Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  workmen  were  employed 
gainst  6,601  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  88  laborers. 

Work  was  earned  on  in  133  communes  and  included  203  under 
ground  and  303  open  quarries,  a  total  of  506. 

COAL  MINES   IN   THE   PHOVINCE   OP   HAINAUT. 

The  gross  production  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  pi'ovinco  of  Hainaut 
for  1899  wis  15,581,380  tons,  a  decrease  of  279,780  tons  flora  the 
production  of  1898,  which  amounted  to  15,861,160  tons.     The  result 
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ia  attributed  to  a  strike  among  the  miners,  which  was,  approximately 
speaking,  general  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of  May  of 
tnia  year.  Duriag  the  commencement  of  the  six  months  of  1899,  the 
extraction  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  exceeded  by  163,500  tons  the 
production  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1898,  out  tliJa  difference 
was  not  Bu^cient  to  balance  the  loss  sustained  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  Owners  expected  the  extraction  of  1899  to  exceed 
16,000,000  tons,  but  were  disappointed  on  account  of  the  strike. 
The  production  was  classed  according  to  quality  as  follows: 

Long-flame  coal 3, 285, 860 

Soft ctial  for  coke 2.567,080 

Rabby  Boft  coal 6, 835, 870 

Shortrfljune  coal 2, 862, 070 

"   .rdander 30,700 

Total 15,581,380 

Average  price  per  ion. 
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The  total  value  of  the  productions  was  195,261,400  francs  (J67,685,- 
450.20),  an  increase  of  21,275,200  francs  ($4,106,113.60)  over  that  of 
189H,  which  amounted  to  173,986,200  francs  ($33,579,336.60). 

The  average  selling  price  per  ton  at  the  mines  was  13.83  francs 

l^nancial  tlalemenl. 
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The  average  net  cost  per  ton  was  10,94  franca  ($2.11),  of  which  10,26 
francs  ($1.98)  was  for  ordinary  working  expenses.  The  profit  per  ton 
{deficit  of  mines  working  at  a  loss  being  deducted  from  mines  working 
at  a  profit)  was  1,59  francs  ($0,306). 

Coals  have  been  scarce  and  in  great  demand  during  the  entire  year. 
The  Government  in  making  contracts  last  October  was  unable  to  secure 
tenders  for  the  full  amount  necessary  for  the  railway  service,  and  was 
obliged  to  secure  the  balance  in  England. 

Many  mitlsand  factories  were  also  obliged  to  contract  for  coal  in 
foreign  countries.  -  i 
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Daring  the  year  1898,  600,000  tons  of  coal  were  imported  into  Bel- 
gium from  England  and  Germany. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1899,  the  date  of  the  first  contract  of  the  year, 
the  average  price  increased  3  francs  (10. 886>  per  ton;  six  months  later, 
October  3,  the  date  of  second  contract,  tnere  was  an  increase  of  S 
francs  (^.579)  per  ton,  and  on  Febmary  20,  1900,  the  increase 
amounted  to  5  francs  (tO.966)  per  ton. 

The  average  depth  of  extraction  was  as  followN: 
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Feet 

1 

..» 

^ 

The  lowest  depths  of  extraction  were:  Mons  pit,  No.  18  (SL  Hen- 
riette),  of  the  mme  "des  Produits,"  1,150  meters  (3,772  feet);  Centre 
pits,  Nos.  8-9  of  the  mines  of  Houssu,  St.  Felix,  and  La  Hestre,  703 
meters  (2,305.84  feet);  Charleroi,  Providence  mine  at  Marchienne,  1,025 
metei-s  (3,362  feet). 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  w^e  paid: 
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Compared  with  wages  paid  in  1898,  the  general  average  increase  has 
been  per  day  0.66  franc  (|0.127)  per  vein  extraction,  0.50  franc  (t0.096) 
for  all  interior  extraction,  0.15  franc  (t0.028)  for  surface,  and  0.40  ' 
franc  ^.077)  for  interior  and  surface  mining  combined. 

In  Virtue  of  the  law  of  December  13, 1889,  relative  to  employment  of 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  girls  under  21  years  of  age  have  not  been 
employed  in  the  interior  of  the  mines  since  the  beginning  of  1899. 

STATl^nCS  OF  HIKES,  QUARBIES,  AND  IRON   WORKS. 
Importation  and  txporlalion  ofeoal  to  andjTom  Bdgium  dnring  UiefirM  term  months  of 
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Average  annuai  wage  per  daij  of  mtnert  in  Ifie  province  of  Hainaut  from  1893  to  Ii 
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SmcUintr  furnaces  in  tlu!  provitice  of  llainaut,  1899.— Furn&ces 
working  18;  shut  down,  3;  foundnes  woi'kintf,  i);  shut  down,  1;  num- 
ber of  laborers  employed,  1,506.  Average  dailv  wages  per  laborer, 
3.54  fi-anc8  (tO.683).     Production  for  ISitO  was  a.s  follows: 
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Iron  andated  works  in  theprmnttce  of  Namur,  1899. — Works  work- 
ing, 4;  number  of  laborers  employed,  130.  Average  daily  wages,  3.32 
francs  (fO.64).     The  production  was  in  1899  as  follows: 
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Iron  works  in  tite  province  of  IlaiTiavt,  1899. — There  were  24  iron- 
works operating  and  1  shut  down  in  189!t.     The  number  of  laborers 
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employed  was  8,2fiS,  witli  an  average  daily  wage  of  4  francs  ($0,772). 
l^e  production  was  as  follows: 
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Sted  works  in  the  province  ofHainaut,  1899. — The  number  of  steel 
works  in  1899  was  as  follows:  Working,  8;  number  of  furnaces  work- 
ing, 8;  number  of  converters  working,  15:  shut  down,  6.  Number  of 
laborers  employed  was  3,940.  Average  daily  wage  per  laborer,  3,93 
francs  ($0,758).     The  product  was  as  follows: 
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BRCSSBL8  TRADE   STATISTICS. 

Satement  thmimg  the  eommereial  movement  tailh  foreign  amnlTiet  Ihroagh  the  JirutteU 
'     K  daring  Ihe  firil-eU  manlki  of  1900. 
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t/uAping  the  conimercial  movemmd  tmth  foreiffn  r 


agh  Ihe  Brvxtdt 


fix  month*  of  79W— Continued. 

Artll 

ImporU. 

ETporta. 

KUosmnu. 

Pounds. 

KUosnuns. 

Pounds. 

TobKW               toct  red 

■5!;g 

2G,011 

1 

1,620 
48,067 

WO 

868 

12.4«8 

136,  S40 

Importo. 

ExporW. 

■ 

Frano. 

Dollan. 

Flanct 

DolUn. 

iSO 

IM 

i  1 

1  i 
i  1 

■u 

40 
»8 

GO 

91 

42 
23 

i 

23 

2.:jjs 

75,6«6 

3,026,626 

441  M6 

1W,Z79 

4,122,248 

l^n 

14,607,20 

E 
i 

1 

1 
i 

814,S»3.86 

1,71B,6S7 

331,880.29 

244,427 

IS 

8,800 

7,030 
6,6U 

48 

■4S       1       2! 

1 '  i 

U2,G2Sl     6e,ioe.M 

8,'9»4  j        i,735.'M 
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3;8W 

__ 

1                Imports. 

Articlw. 

aallonn. 

104,606 

11  47B'!a6 

Arllclo.. 

Imports, 

OaUimeten. 

Cubic  (ceL 

.,. 

6«1 
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Imports: 

EggB Number..  622,706 

SCrte do,..,  117,400 

Watches do 90,149 

HOW   TO   WIN    FOHEION   TKADK. 

ID  regard  to  the  most  Batiufactory  method  of  introducing  American 
products  into  this  market,  I  hare  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  as 
stated  in  mv  annual  reports  dated  September  11,  1896,  September  28, 
1898,  and  August  17,  1899,  published  in  Volumes  II  of  the  Commer- 
cial Relations  of  the  United  States,  1895-96,  1898,  and  1899.  On  the 
contrary,  lam  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever  that  the  moat  advan- 
tageous way  for  our  export  merchants  to  conquer  foceign  markets 
would  be  to  go  after  trade  by  sending  experienced  salesmen  direct  to 
the  possible  Buyer  with  samples,  instea4  or  waiting  for  trade  to  find  ita 
way  to  them.  It  is  a  commercial  axiom,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
great  staples  which  are  world-wide  necessities,  that  trade  must  be 
sought  if  it  is  to  be  secured. 

Geo.  W.  Roosbvelt,  Conml. 

Bbussei^,  Aiiguat  «^,  1900. 


XXPOBTS  TO  THE  UMlTJtU  STATES,  1000. 


Artl«!«. 

Y«r  f  nded 
Dm.ai.lSW. 

Ye«r ended 
Dec.  81,1900. 

.■.c»»e. 

A   III           1 

2.ftli.fO 

«M,  866.98 

(16, 278.66 

^731.a) 

MM.oe 

Bnldi,  bottonMock 

1.767.18 

3M;B6 

bisisiKl 

613. 4» 

145.410.83 

830.14 

9.D64.IK 

S8T,212.U 

17,471,  M 

42e.W 

2|mei 

67i:6^- 

Wia 

677,838.77 

44,214.45 

1,914.61 

is] 600. 30 
1S,B».47 

481,  mm 

1,088.804.88 
418 i 147!  18 

»«!! 

44.849.4S 

81.907.69 

37,862.12 

6,809.18 

10,110.74 

12,201.13 

275,308.42 

sSSsef:;;;;::;;:;;:--;;;:;;:;;;;;;: 

224,73.80 

■i26;9M.'n 

"is.'ffis.'is" 

48,679.99 

nSSii'Sntoii::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :;:;:: 

21. 848.  M 
18,310.62 

166, 242. 48 

JSi 

1.829.07 
74,340.78 

12.7.W.2S 
1^166.42 

7,etfi.ii 

1GS,7<B.»4 

2,'k9:79 

1.638.AZ 

23,«M.67 

9,666.44 

ii'ns.M 

S^e;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;:;;;:;;;;;;;;;;: 

16.J16.26 

■■62;i48.'ii' 

7B8.81 

l:IS:S 

'M 
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SkUement  thawing  the  dedared  valu^  of  exporit  from  the  amtular  dittrict  of  Bruaelt 
(tndu*7i3  Oiarteroi  ageuq/)  to  the  OnUed  S^a/or  the  year»  1899  and  1900-CoxA'A. 

ArUtlcs. 

Yw  ended 

Year  ended 
Dm  .  31, 19W. 

I.,en«... 

D..re»«. 

fSSSS:^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

116,717.36 
(19,S67.3S 

8,7^4:m 

I30,8W.48 

688.% 
&,8M.27 

wi 

2.2M.71 

„.!!!:S 

6.083.28 

I1S.OT7.12 

ZJB.St 

46,»]e.sB 
ssa.7> 

1.694.81 

Skliu.  nbbit,  Aeep.  and  other 

ia,M8.17 

III 

7.453.17 

i.»72.oe 

16. 290.  W 
13,I«7.9> 
(^717.88 

660.72 

«8,»3e.M 

3, 965,  »4. 69 

4.  in,  666.22 

i 

Kxpotte  to  Porto  Kioo: 

672.94 
130.46 

1.  COO.  41 

682.37 

1 

S.S86.2«.«e 

4.117,247.*. 

2«I,KiS.27 

As  will  be  observed  by  the  above  table  of  declared  exports,  the 
increase  was  in  aniline  colors,  bronze,  cement,  earthenware,  fur  (refuse), 
glass  (plate),  gloves,  hats,  batters'  fur,  horses,  household  goods  and 
personal  effects,  lace^oods,  linen  goods,  marble,  millinery  goods,  oil, 
paintings,  paper  ana  books,  plants,  rattan,  soda  (prussiat«  of),  and 
wines. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt,  Conaxd. 

Bbussels,  FArwtry  li,  1901. 


The  year  1899  mav  be  classified  as  the  best  for  industry  and  com- 
merce since  1873.  The  first  awakening  of  genei-al  activity  commenced 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year  1896  and  increased  gradually  during  the 
years  1S97-98,  with  a  remarkable  rise  in  prices  for  a  great  numfer  of 
pi'oducts  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  past  year. 

This  activity  seems  not  yet  to  have  spent  its  force,  as  prices  still 
continue  to  increase. 

In  Belgiiim,  as  elsewhere,  the  excellent  condition  of  the  coal  mines, 
of  metallurgy,  of  construction,  etc.,  has  been  maintained  during  the 
whole  year  and  the  mospectw  for  the  future  remain  bright.  The  win- 
dow-glass and  glass-blowing  factories,  notwithstanding  their  increas^ 
activity,  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  rise  in  thepnces  of  coal  and 
raw  material,  in  consequence  of  which  their  situation  haa  not  been  as 
favorable. 
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Iron  ores,  metals,  and  vegetable  textile  materials  have  also  under- 
gone a  perceptible  increase  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  In  spun- 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  the  lowest  records  were  attained  during  the  tirst 
half  of  last  year.  It  in  estimated  that  at  least  a  portion  of  this  rise  is 
due  to  the  natural  increase  of  consumption,  the  rest  being  accounted  for 
by  deficient  harvests  of  cotton  and  flax.  This  will  probably  be  oaly 
temporary. 

Nevertheless,  the  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption 
for  the  linen  industry  appears  to  bo  reestablished,  an  equilibrium  which 
had  been  broken  since  the  189T  tariff  went  into  effect.  By  reason  of 
the  general  prosperity,  the  purchasing  power  of  all  countries  has 
increased,  and  the  deficit  in  the  exportations  to  the  United  States  has 
been  counterbalanced.  Since  last  September,  however,  the  United 
States  has  purchaiied  in  much  larger  quantities. 

The  city  of  (jhent,  during  the  past  year,  baa  been  much  improved 
by  the  construction  of  handsome  modern  buildings,  chiefly  dwelling 
houses  of  modemte  cost.  Man^  buildingti  have  been  demolished  to 
Toalke  way  for  new  streets,  principally  in  the  older  portions  of  the  city, 
where  streets  were  extremely  narrow,  There  is  a  constant  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  improve  the  condition  and  appearance  of 
the  city  by  the  construction  of  wider  streets,  public  squares,  and  small 
parks  set  with  shrubbery  and  flowering  plants. 

Work  on  the  new  post-office  haa  been  finally  begun,  and  excavations 
for  a  new  museum  and  art  gallery  building  are  completed;  otherwise 
there  has  been  no  public  construction  work. 

TEADB  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  trade  during  the  past  year, 
the  total  valuation  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  did  not  reach  that  of  the  banner  year,  1895,  when  the 
figures  reacheda  total  of  *l,47(l,505.87,  as  compared  with  $1,336,376.78 
for  the  year  1899. 

The  total  valuation  of  declared  exports  for  the  year  1899  showed  an 
increase  of  more  than  41  per  cent  over  that  for  1898,  the  amounts  being, 
respectivelv,  »1,336,376.78  and  *9-t3,562.78. 

The  total  for  every  qiurter  showed  a  gain  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1898.  Not  only  the  value  of  goods  shipped  was  more,  but 
aUo  the  number  of  invoices,  as  shown  by  the  followmg  table: 


QlBTtar. 

tm. 

1SS8. 

Inoreue. 

Involcei. 

Total  value. 

InTi>lo«.|  Total  value. 

Invticw. 

Valoe. 

Flrtt    u»rter 

242 
86* 

1310,870.01 
847.429.06 

214 
2S0 

JTB,01».S» 

18 

ee 
to 

46 

Kt,m.a 

iio.seo.8T 

1,168 

1,388. 8T(.T8 

l.OM 

weeiTs 

229 

3K,814.aO 

The  declared  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  show  an  increase 
of  about  44  per  cent  above  that  of  the  corresponding  period  for  1899, 
the  amounts  being,  respectively,  *815,901.30  and  ^45,306.61.  This 
large  increase,  far  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  lead  of  $140,129.09, 
as  now  enjoyed  by  the  banner  year  of  1895,  indicates  a  prosperous 
year  for  exportations  from  this  consular  district,  and  as  there  are  do 
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indications  of  a  failure  in  this  rat©  of  increase  for  the  Imlance  of  the 
year,  it  can  be  nafely  stated  at  this  time  that  1900  will  surpass  all 
previous  years  in  the  total  valuation  of  declared  exports.  The  following 
table  shows  comparisons  of  value  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 

1900  and  1899: 


Quarter. 

Total 

V(due. 

1900. 

1809. 

uuter 

*m''mM 

1310,870.01 
334, 436.  «0 

816,901.20 

645,308.61 



The  trade  in  the  different  lines  of  exports  for  1899,  in  compaiison 
with  1898,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Anici™. 

■m 

1898. 

,nc^- 

DeoreMs. 

W,  937.86 
6.2n.(A 

(1,013.13 

10. 147! 56 
488.79 

m.n 

IM.43 
522.17 

i,iS3.ea 

120' ^M 

13.924.23 

•■s^ 

^'•"^SiuUted 

l,4OR.50 
ll,M8.30 

-■|| 

10.219:57 
8,217.80 

228,688. !« 

"^S^:S 

I'oSS 

228,879.89 
l,fl70:42 

103,499.87 

TrS^r'x'^""^ 

1,670.42 

3,B2S.4G 
89.161.81 

1,037!  32 

8.323.22 

20,749.91 

3,923.46 

i'.'i,»i7.K 

2i7.75 
8.270. W 

288.78 
3,069.  W 

17?!  96 
152,833.81 

33.165.81 
7,233:22 

5.^:^ 

56,693:87 

253,122:64 
181,608.09 

258.' is 
*!>.ta4.Sl 
4,267.73 

1,886.12 
692.41 

258-13 

'993:06 

i..^86.12 
9,718.98 

3;  269:68 

^■"^u 

42;309:oi 

692.41 

aH.08 

e46.i]fi 

2.m.n 

2. 824.92 

1,336,376.78 

943.562.78 

39.1,814.00 

All  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  excepting  cement  and  tow, 
lowed  a  large  increase  in  valuation.     Hatters' fui-s,  mbhit  skins,  fiax. 


1  large  ii 
andchicory  root  made  the  greatcat  gains.     Linon  goods,  canoed  sprats, 
and  flax  threads  also  made  large  increases,  while  paper  stock  and  rags 
and  plants  held  their  own. 

n.iizsd  by  Google 
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JUTE   8PINNIMO   AND   WEAVING. 


The  first  half  of  the  year  1899  was  generally  satisfactory.  The 
prices  of  thread  remained  relatively  low  until  uie  last  of  June,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  July  the  unfavorable  predictions  as  to  the  new 
hai-vest  produced  aa  irregular  rise.  Thia  disturbance  increatied  until 
prices  were  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  lowest  market  prices  of  June. 

The  agreement  made  at  Calcutta  in  February  last  for  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  work  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing factories  of  Dundee,  where  important  orders  refused  oy  Calcutta 
were  placed.  This  situation  has  exercised  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
industry. 

During  the  year,  the  importation  of  threads  of  trame,  in  cops,  has 
considerably  decreased  and  the  entries  of  Scotch  thread,  whicn  were 
5,673,626  pounds  at  the  close  of  November,  1898,  have  decreased  to 
2,830,581  pounds. 

FLAX. 

The  harvest  of  Belgian  Bax  in  1899  was  very  small.  The  farmer  no 
longer  obtains  a  remunerative  price  for  this  product,  and  from  year 
to  year  its  sowings  are  diminished.  This  is  true  principally  in  the 
north  of  Flanders  and  in  the  Walloon  country. 

The  harvest  in  Russia,  whicl)  at  first  appeared  quite  favorable,  suf- 
fered much  from  a  persistent  drought  at  the  moment  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant;  the  weather  was  equally  unfavorable  to  the  setting.  The 
harvest  in  this  country  is  estimated  to  be  30  per  cent  inferior  to  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  arrivals  of  Russian  flax  are  trussed  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Russian  law;  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of  a  single 
cord.  The  trusses  are  in  general  too  heavy  (1,761  pounds),  and  tne 
fur  still  exists  in  rather  large  quantities.  'I  he  actual  situation  of  the 
flax  market  is  the  worst  which  could  have  presented  itself  for  putting 
into  force  a  measure  of  this  importance.  The  declared  value  of  flax 
shipped  from  this  district  to  the  Unit«d  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
$228,879.69  as  against  $120,075.03  in  1898,  there  being  an  increase  of 
$108,804.66. 

LINEN   OOODB. 

The  year  1899  was  fertile  in  surorises  of  all  kinds.  It  saw  during 
the  first  months  the  threads  at  the  lowest  prices  known  and  during  the 
last  months  at  extremely  high  prices.  The  trade  in  linen  gooos  is 
proceeding  well.  There  is  a  strong  increase  in  prices  of  thr^ds,  but 
it  is  thought  these  will  rise  still  further,  because  the  expense  of  the 
raw  materials,  such  as  flax,  coal,  oil,  etc.,  increases  daily,  and  the  prices 
of  threads  are  not  yet  in  ratio  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The 
needs  created  by  the  Anglo-Transvaal  war  are  considerable.  The 
declared  value  of  linen  goods  shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1899  amounted  to  $122,3X7.65,  as  against  $89,151.89  in  1898, 
or  an  increase  of  $33,165.76. 

COTTON  SPINNING. 

The  year  has  been  bad  for  the  average  spinning  mill  in  Belgium. 
The  stocks  of  spun  goods,  already  important  last  year,  have  again 
increased  by  reason  of  the  introduction  on  a  large  scale  of  English 
threads. 
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Duidng  the  months  of  Apvil  and  May,  a  good  harvest  was  predicted, 
which  caused  purchasers  to  provide  only  partial  stocks.  From  the 
month  of  July  English  spinners  withdrew  their  offers,  the  prices  ja 
England  being  much  higher  than  in  Belgium.  Notwithstanding  the 
suppression  of  this  competition,  by  reason  of  the  accumulated  stock  in 
the  spinning  mills,  the  prices  of  spun  goods  remained  low,  causing  a 
loss  to  the  purchasers. 

Spinning  mills  of  the  Walloon  country  summoned  the  spinners  of 
the  country  to  a  meeting  at  Bnissels,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  a 
remedy  for  the  disastrous  situation.  It  was  decided  to  regulate  uie 
prices  of  spun  goods  by  those  of  the  material,  and  in  oi-der  to  reduce 
the  increased  stock,  to  partially  stop  the  spindles. 

The  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year,  notwitnstanding  the  reser^■e  which 
caused  the  consumers  to  I'eplenish  their  stores  in  December,  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  favorable  advance  of  weaving  permits  hope  of  the 
general  resumption  of  work  in  a  short  time. 

The  American  middliag  was  at  3i  on  the  2d  of  January,  1899,  and 
at  4^\  on  the  31st  of  December. 

The  number  of  spinning  spindles  at  Ghent  is  525,634  and  of  twisting 
spindles,  79,376.  In  the  balance  of  this  consular  district,  spinning 
swindles  number  272,519  and  twisting  spindles  80,224,  a  total  of  spin- 
ning spindles  798,143  and  twisting  spindles  159,600,  divided  among  the 
following  establishments: 
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COTTON   WEAVING. 

The  year  1899  may  be  counted  among  the  best  for  the  weaving  indus- 
try. The  low  prices  favored  consumption,  and  this  exceeding  the 
offei-s,  permitted  the  wcjivcrs  not  only  to  push  their  production  to  its 
maximum,  but  also  to  increa.se  the  number  of  their  looms. 

There  are  14,919  looms  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  of  which,  approxi- 
mately, 8,084  work  on  flax. 

It  is  estimated  that  iu  1900,  this  number  will  be  increased  by  at  least 
1,500. 

TANNED   LBATHEK. 

The  leather  works  benefited  by  the  flourishingsituation  of  the  indus- 
try.   Light  hide  has  been  much  sought  after.    The  United  States  from 
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(line  to  time  took  lifrht  sorts  at  high  prices.     From  all  sides  complamts 
arise  against  the  high  prices  of  raw  bides. 

Since  October,  tbere  haa  been  a  moTement  toward  an  improvement 
of  the  manafactured  leather. 


The  Flemish  lace  industry  has  suffered  much  during  the  past  year 
for  want  of  a  market  While  prices  have  been  about  the  same  as  in 
the  year  preceding,  machine-made  lace  in  gradually  and  surely  killing 
off  this  industry.  Oi'ders  from  France  and  England,  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  this  product,  have  been  much  less  than  in  1898.  The 
declared  value  of  lace  shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
in  18t>9  amounted  to  $20,749.81,  aa  against  (21,500.54  in  lSd8  a 
decrease  of  $750.63. 

MACHINERY. 

The  mechanical  workshops  were  generally  well  provided  with  orders 
during  the  year  lS9d.  The  rise  m  prices  of  all  the  i-aw  material 
necessary  for  the  industiy  of  metallurgy  commenced  in  1898  and 
increased  rapidly  during  1899.  It  is  feared  that  the  consequent  rise 
in  the  prices  of  machinery,  transportation,  etc.,  will  materially  reduce 
the  number  of  orders  for  1900.  The  expsrtation  of  machinery  to  for- 
eign countries  continues  to  increase.  The  relation  l)etween  employer 
and  employee  haa  been  very  satisfactory  throughout  the  year.  Wa^fes 
have  risen  during  the  year  on  an  average  of  10  per  cent  over  1898. 

BBRWEBIES. 

The  situation  of  the  brewing  industry  for  the  year  1899  was  not  as 

?ro8peroua  and  profitable  to  the  brewer  iw  in  the  year  preceding, 
he  quantity  brewed  was  a  trifle  less,  but  the  prices  obtained  were 
considerably  lower  than  for  many  years. 

The  total  quantity  of  flour  declared  dutiable  by  brewers  was  7,708 
tons,  there  Ijeing  a  decrease  of  15  tons,  or  an  approximate  decrease  in 
the  manufacture  of  2,490  gallons  of  beer  in  comparison  with  1898. 


The  year  1899  has  leen  fuUy  an  prosperous  in  the  cement  industry 
as  the  preceding  one. 

The  production  of  cement  floor  tile  was  much  the  same  an  In  1898. 
Sales  were  quite  easy,  except  for  exportation  to  countries  beyond  the 
sea,  where  tney  were  a  little  more  diflScutt,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
being  increased  freight  rates. 

The  declared  value  of  cement  shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1899  amounted  to  $6,213.04,  as  against  $10,147.56  in  1898,  or 
a  decrease  of  $3,985.52. 

oil,  INDDSTET. 

By  reason  of  the  great  industrial  activity  in  all  the  European  (coun- 
tries, the  demand  for  oils  has  been  strong  and  regular. 

Prices  have  naturally  felt  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  seeds,  with 
which  they  have  kept  on  an  equal  footing.     Flax  oil  hau  i-eached  $11 

Er  hectouter  (26.4^  snllons),  and  this  price  also  marked  the  extreme 
lit  of  colza  oil.    The  importatioa  oi  linseed  cakes  at  the  port  ot 
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Ghent   is  developing  rapidly.     Tbis  product  ia  gradually  obtainiag 
more  favor  with  the  cultivators.     The  importatiouB  are  chiefly  from 


There  was  imiJorted  at  Ghent  4,100  tons  in  1898  and  7,700  tons  in 
X899. 

The  value  of  oils  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular 
district  during  the  year  1899  was  ^,069.94,  as  against  $8,32.'>.22  in 
1898,  a  decrease  of  $5,253.28. 


The  year  1899  did  not  maintain  the  success  recorded  for  1898,  on 
account  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  arrivals.  Statistics  for  1897, 
1898,  and  1899  are: 


Deeoilpllon. 

™. 

,m. 

im. 

Oak; 

1,830 

3BB 
3,*56 

7,UT5- 

68,219 
292,248 
183.618 

CiMcydi. 

""=^^: 

148 

""'i«u>.. 

422,206 

S82,443 

For  pitch  pine,  oak  Iom,  spruce,  and  other  American  lumbers,  the 
market  has  been  good.  These  lumbers,  which  have  a  great  future, 
commenced  to  be  mipoited  by  parties  at  Antwerp,  carried  in  steamers 
in  the  regular  service  between  America  and  Antwerp, 

In  beams,  both  large  and  small,  in  thick  nlanh,  in  batting,  and  boards 
of  all  sizes,  the  decrease  is  more  consideraole. 

Rough-timber  trees,  mine  timbers,  etc. ,  have  suffered  less,  on  account 
of  the  exceptional  facilities  which  this  port  presents  for  the  importation 
of  these  woods.  The  freights  for  th©  year  1899  were  normal  until 
A^ust;  in  September  they  rose  slightly. 

"nie  sale  of  lumber  on  exchange  was  active  in  favor  of  the  seller,  but 
the  extraordinary  unforeseen  charges  for  displacement  and  cartage 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  prohts.  The  real  cause  of  the  decrease 
was  the  excessive  impoi-tation  of  1898,  when  there  arrived  at  Ghent 
100,000  cubic  meters  of  lumber  more  than  the  total  qiiantity  recorded 
in  ita  years  of  greatest  piosperity.  The  stock  at  the  close  of  1899  was 
below  the  averse,  and  this  gives  hope  that  1900  will  be  moi-e  favorable. 

BLEACHING,  DTKINQ,  PKINTING,  AND  PEEPABING. 

Bleaching. — The  active  business  of  the  past  year  has  given  con- 
siderable movement  to  the  different  industries;  woven  gooda  have 
been  very  busy.  The  strong  demand  for  exportation  of  the  bleached 
flax  thi-eads  has  kept  the  bleachers  in  constant  activity. 

Dyeing.— The  manufacture  of  clotJi  for  dyeing  has  changed  very 
little.  The  production  of  haberdashery  goods  appeai-s  to  have  a 
future,  but  it  calls  for  expensive  installations. 

Printing. — ^This  feels  tne  effect  of  the  great  production  of  colored 
goods,  BucD  as  vichys,  zephyrs,  etc,  which  have  oeen  much  io  favor. 
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Belgium  remains  tributary  to  foreign  countries  for  certain  kinds 
not  sufficiently  produced  liere.  The  printing  for  exportation  ia  not 
enough  to  supply'  the  demand.  It  is  announced  that  there  is  in  con- 
templation a  considerable  enlai^ement  of  the  only  printing  house 
existing  in  this  city. 

I^eparation.~Cotloii  goods,  teased  and  prepared,  are  always  in 
strong  demand  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  consumption  season 
for  these  articles  is  short.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  the 
work  exacted  during  the  few  months  of  demand,  the  preparers  are 
Dut  constantly  to  the  expense  of  increasing  their  machinery. 

BAQ8  AND  PAPEB   STOCK. 

The  trade  for  1899  improved;  sales  were  stronger  and  prices  a  shade 
higher.  The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  heaviest  consumer, 
while  orders  from  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  materially  increased. 
The  trade  with  England  remained  normal. 

The  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  r^^  and  paper  stock  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  was  valued  at  ¥265,179.88  as  against 
$253,122.64  in  1898,  an  increase  of  «12,057.24. 

OHEMICAI.  INDUSIBT. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  growing  in  favor  for  agricultural  uses. 
The  importations  into  Europe  during  the  past  year  reached  about 
1,250,000  tons  as  against  910,000  tons  in  1898,  and  consumption  is 
estimated  at  1,150,000  tons  as  gainst  1,010,000  tons  in  1898.  Except 
for  the  rise  caused  in  the  mont^  of  March  and  April  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  stocks,  and  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  cargoes  resulting 
from  bad  weather,  there  was  no  considerable  movement  of  prices,  ana 
the  speculative  spirit  failed.  However,  the  aven^  price  increased 
perceptibly  and  will  continue  this  upward  movement,  according  to  all 
probaoility. 

Importations  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  Ghent  during  the  last  five  years 
have  been: 

13,031 


Sidphaie  of  am/monia. — This  product  has  had  a  yeai'  prosperous 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  market  prices,  already  quite  high  in 
1898,  further  mcreased  and  finally  settled  on  an  average  of  ^.40 
per  ton, 

The  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  did  not  much  surpass  that  of  1898 
(7,000  tons  against  4,000). 

The  importation  of  sulphate  is  decreasing  in  all  the  large  countries 
consuming  nitrate — Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Importations  into  Ghent  during  the  last  five  years  have  been: 

1895 7,685 
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Phoaphates  of  chalk. — ^The  improvement  in  the  induetry  of  phos- 
phates of  chalk  was  further  accentuated  during  the  past  year,  the 
universal  niai-ket  having  eaaily  absorbed  the  general  production. 

The  situation  of  superphosphates  of  chalk  -was  not  much  modified  in 
1809;  the  prices,  notwitiistanding  the  increase  of  the  raw  material, 
have  not  undergone  any  changes. 

The  increase  in  production  continues  to  surpass  the  increase  in  con- 
sumption. 

3iineral  acida. — The  local  production  remains  about  the  same  as  in 
1898.  A  new  factory^  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  opened  in 
Belgium  and  offered  its  product  at  any  price, 

Muriatic  acid. — This  pioduct  has  brought  a  little  higher  price. 

Nitric  acid. — ^The  situation  remains  the  same  as  in  1898. 

Svlphate  of  soda. — ^The  manufacture  increased  a  little  toward  the 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Acetic  (2<»(^— The  demand  has  been  considerable  but  the  competition 
has  been  so  strong  that  no  manufacturer  declared  himself  satisfied. 
The  demand  is  becoming  less  and  less  for  table  use,  it  being  gradually 
replaced  by  alcohol  vinegar,  which  costs  less. 

Vinegar  in  general  sold  well  during  the  summer  of  1899. 

As  to  dyeing  products,  sales  have  been  veiy  satisfactory;  demands 
have  been  abundant,  particularly  for  l^e  mineral  dyes  manufactured 
from  coal. 

The  industry  of  bleaching  has  profited  largely  fi-oni  the  general 
prosperity,  and  ti-ade  has  bwtn  considerable.  However,  there  are  no 
changes  worthy  of  note  in  these  branches. 


lF7i<?af.— The  movement  of  lower  prices  which  closed  the  year  1898 
continued  during  1899.  Pric«s  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  about  1 
franc  per  100  kilos  (19.3  cents  per  220  pounds)  less  than  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  shipments  from  countries  over  the  sea  have  been 
very  heavy,  exceeding  the  needs  of  consumption,  which  permitted  the 
reformation  of  stocks  exhausted  during  1898. 

The  abundance  of  wheat  has  been  an  obstacle  to  speculation  and  the 
trade  has  been  calm. 

The  Argentine  Republic  furnishes  the  largest  proportion  of  this 
grain. 

Barley. — Foreign  barley  has  been  relatively  dear  during  the  whole 
season,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  good  qualities  for  brewing  and  dis- 
tilling purposes.  A  fact  which  merits  attention  is  that  large  quantities 
of  barley  were  received  from  the  United  States.  All  those  who  have 
used  it  express  themselves  as  well  satisfied.  There  is  a  good  opening 
for  this  grain.  Other  cereals,  such  as  Indian  corn,  oats,  etc. ,  have  not 
pi'esented  any  interest  to  the  port  of  Ghent  during  the  past  year.  The 
native  harvest  has  been  bad  in  every  i-espect,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and 
oats  having  had  a  yield  perceptibly  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

S«EI>S. 

Floieaeed. — Everything  favored  an  increase;  there  was  a  deficit  in 
the  Russian  harvest,  followed  by  a  small  Indian  crop. 
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Colza  seeds. — The  British  In<lifM  furnishoi]  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
imports.  These  countries,  alternately  desolutod  hy  the  opidemirs  and 
droughts,  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  much  as  in  the  past. 

Sannaon  aeeds. — These  have  been  very  scarce  dunng  the  whole  year 
and  have  consequently  been  held  at  high  pricon. 

J'loieseed  for  mwiny.—'&y  reason  of  a  warm  and  dry  summer,  flax- 
seed for  sowing  from  Kiga  is  very  aatisfactorv.  'fhc  high  prices 
which  the  exporters  were  compellctl  to  ask  in  the  beginning  to  place 
themselves  on  an  averse  with  foreign  markets  have  frightened  the 
consumers  to  such  ao  extent  that  the  trade  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  in  preceding  years. 

On  the  Slat  day  of  December,  in  view  of  the  resen-e  observed  by 
the  purchasers  and  of  the  little  chance  of  the  port  of  Kiga  closing,  the 
season  had  not  ended.  The  high  prices  of  raw  ilax  wilfstimulatc  the 
culture,  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  importation  of  seed  for 
1900  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

hatters'  FLTIS. 

The  industry  has  experienced  a  remarkably  prosperous  year,  the 
quantity  produced  and  disposed  of  exceeding  that  of  the  year  18!'8, 
whereas  prices  advanced  55  per  cent.  The  principal  consumer  of  this 
product  is  the  United  Staten,  which  increaMcd  its  ordci-s  by  alMJut  80 
per  cent  over  1898.  Italy  and  Brazil  are  also  large  consumers,  while 
France  and  England  are  steady  buyers.  The  demand  thus  far  for 
1900  has  materially  decreased,  and  sX^o  the  cost  of  the  i-aw  material, 
in  consequence  of  which  prices  have  fallen  fully  40  per  ccnL  The 
declar^l  exports  to  the  United  Stat<'s  from  this  consular  district 
amounted  in  value  to  9228,879.69,  as  against  %\-i,h,ZVi.'^i  for  1898,  an 
increase  of  $103,499. 87. 

RABBIT  SKINS. 

The  rabbit  skin  industry  for  1899  was  not  a.s  satisfactory  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  although  orders  were  abundant  and  the  production 
greater  Sian  in  any  seawon  since  the  creation  of  the  industry.  The 
cost  of  raw  material  was  so  great  that  there  was  little  profit  left  for 
the  manufacturer. 

The  factories  were  run  on  full  time  thi'oughout  the  I'ear,  which  is 
quite  unusual.  The  demand  from  the  Unit^'d  State's,  wlicre  us  a  rule 
only  the  cheaper  grades  of  skins  are  called  for,  inci'eascd  iilmut  40  per 
cent.  Russia  is  Mcoming  a  good  market  for  th^^  l»etter  grades.  Cnn- 
ada  continues  to  be  the  principal  consumer  for  the  finer  sorts,  Eng- 
land and  Germany  also  mcrensed  tlicir  demun<Ls. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district 
amounted  in  value  to  $105,205.29,  as  against  $74,670.59,  being  an 
increase  of  $30,534.70. 

BEKT-HUOAIt  INDUSTKY. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  ha.s  been  very  i-enmnerativc  to  the 
cultivator,  but  by  the  excessive  use  of  nitrates  of  soda  the  plant  has 
been  pushed  to  an  excess,  and  therefore  was  very  poor  in  sugar.  This 
sitnatiOD,  tt^ther  with  the  exactions  of  the  sugar  legislation,  has  been 
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disastrous  for  the  manufacturers  of  Flanders,  who,  without  exception, 
closed  their  accounts  this  year  with  a  deficit. 

If  the  industry  of  sus^r  in  gfeneral  be  conaidered,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  a,  short  time  there  will  be  an  excessive  overproduction.  In 
fact,  it  is  noted  with  what  rapidity  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  is 
iucreaeing  in  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Spain;  it  has  been  introduced 
with  the  greatest  success  in  Koumania,  attempted  in  Australia,  Fem, 
and  China,  and  proposed  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  even  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  frequent  experiments  have 
demonstrated  its  possibility. 

The  most  encouraging  prospect  for  the  Belgian  manufacturer  is  in 
the  certainty  of  a  progressive  increase  in  the  general  consumption  of 
the  world. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  (the  Journal 
of  the  Manufacturers  of  Sugar)  published  the  current  retail  pnce  per 
kilo  of  refined  sugar  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  reproduce  these  figures. 

At  London,  in  lump  and  in  cubes,  it  varied  from  33  to  44  centimes 
(6-8  cents)  the  kilo  (2.2046  pounds);  at  Paris,  quotations  were  1,10 
francs  to  1,15  (21-22  cents);  at  Berlin,  75  to  88  centimes  (14-17  c«nta); 
at  Vienna,  83  centimes  (16  cents);  at  Varsovie  (Russia),  86  centimes 
(17  cents);  at  Barcelona,  1.60  francs  (30  cents);  at  Christiania,  84  cen- 
times (16  cents);  at  Stockholm,  88  centimes  (17  cents);  at  Copenhagen, 
70  centimes  (13  cents).  If  comparisons  are  made  of  the  prices  at  Lon- 
don, where  sugar  is  free,  with  those  of  any  lai^  city  of  Europe,  the 
difference — due  almost  entirely  to  the  duties — is  sufficiently  striking 
to  convince  the  world  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  is  the  duty. 

HOHTICUI,TURB. 

The  great  development  of  this  important  branch  of  national  activity 
has  created  such  an  abundant  production  that  it  is  feared  that  it  will 
ere  long  be  an  excess.  In  order  to  obviate  this  condition  as  much  as 
possible,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  facilitate  exportations. 

Trade  with  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark  has  been  quite 
strong. 

The  bulb  crop  for  1900  will  not  fare  much  better  than  that  of  the 
year  preceding,  which  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  Prices  during 
the  past  year  nave  not  varied  from  those  of  1898.  The  demand  was 
strong,  especially  for  large  azaleas  and  palms,  of  which  there  is  such 
a  scarcity  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  orders. 

Prices  for  1900  will  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  those  of 
the  year  preceding,  and  from  the  numerous  orders  on  hand  at  this 
time,  a  very  prosperous  year  is  anticipated.  It  is  predicted  1900  will 
close  without  any  stocks  on  hand. 

The  declared  value  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  from  this  dis- 
trict during  the  year  1899  amounted  to  $133,585.27,  as  against 
8131,606.09  in  1898,  being  an  increase  of  $1,979.18. 
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He  morement  of  the  port  of  Ghent  for  the  year  1899  shows  a 
decrease  of  16,458  tons,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  being  a 
total  of  617,276  tons  against  633,734  tons.  The  deci-ease  of  49  vessels 
ia  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  lessened  importation  of  lumber, 
150,000  against  SOjOOO  tons.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  year  1898 
was  a  most  exceptional  one  for  the  importation  of  lumber,  as  the  Bel- 
gian Government  had  shipped  many  cargoes  of  railway  ties  aa  well  as 
piles  and  timbers  for  extensive  wharves  constructed  at  this  port.  With 
tiiin  exception,  the  year  189!J  may  be  considered  as  having  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Freight  rates  were  the  same  as  during  the  year  1898,  and  the  schedule 
of  rates  was  well  observed  and  sustained  by  the  different  steamship 
lines. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  2 8 
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MABITIME  MOVEMENT  OF  BELGIAN  PORTS  DURING  1800. 

.POKT  OF  GHENT. 


Flw. 

Selling  TCSKll. 

Sxaaatsn. 

TOlBl. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnogt. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

M 

15,672 

570 
15 

STOJin 

630 
100 

7 

1 
1 

1 

10 

39S,0S2 

SI 

237 
831 

4W 

5?§ 

SO 
2 

?;| 

'i 

6 

i.W 

1 

632 

101 

80. 888 

-■ 

962 

Mervhandiae  arriving. 


Sailing  veaele. 

Bleameffl. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Nnmber. 

Tonnage. 

1 

6 

i 

MO,  264 
107,678 
21,652 

■S' 

3% 

'IS 

8.818 

46 
35 

1 

8 
1 

360,264 

87 

11,07! 

12 

i.W 

ass 

11 

ii>:ne 

2i 

iesi 

• 

■Vias 

1^837 
1,806 
1,133 

2. 

880 

I 

<88 

2 

63> 
188 

Wine 

1 

J?S 

^ 

&•;;;;;;:;;:;:;:;;:;:;;:;:::;;! 

i[          'm 

^ 

ToW 

101 

ao,S88 

m 

586, 8» 

962 

»'."• 

I'^«*«Z>  luxording  to  Umnnife, 


T..™,.. 

ve«JI£ 

ateamem 

Tottl. 

2> 

! 

16 
lit 

1 

Google 


BUBOPE:   BELGIUM. 
VetteU  according  (o  lomuuje — Continued. 


To«:««e.                                                    f^ 

loML 

2 

\ 

1 

101 

Kl 

WUhwood,     , 

With  lOSH. 

Total, 

Y«r. 

V«eta. 

Tom«ge, 

VewlK. 

Tonnige. 

VOMll, 

Tonn««e. 

1*W 

191 

1 
1 

120 

IM 

11 

i 

ss 

61,  «7 

bbIits 

81,498 

iieliM 

186.  U7 
116,816 

1 

as 

&,0» 

!:?. 

»,S9t 
<.280 

'!;§! 

6,212 

film 

3,738 

1 

«8 

i 

74 

(I  Urnnnge  arrivi'ng. 


Monlh. 

BalllnRTenela. 

Slmunen. 

ToWl. 

Number. 

T<inn«gc. 

Somber. 

Tonnw. 

Number. 

TtmnBce. 

IT 
11 

8,286 

1 

1,410 
'6tO 

M 

61 
71 

78 

12,366 
«1,085 

Is 

II 

eoiseo 

11 

68 
78 

i 

81 

JS'?S 

S:;^:;;;;;::;;:;;;:::;::;:;;;; 

101 

»■-!    » 

M6.ew 

va 

617,176 

Veudi  and  tonnage  arriving  from  18S1  to  1399. 


Yew. 

E«lUi«  rawU. 

8le«ner>. 

Total. 

Ave 

Number. 

Tonnw. 

Number. 

T0Dn««e. 

Number. 

Tontuge. 

1991074 

GOV,  817 
668,066 

loDna«e. 

IMl 

104 

1 

89 

108 
117 

28  MT 

800 
802 

1 

1 

1 
1 

969 
736 
362 

m 

138 

1 

8&6 
000 

gflO 

S«6 

COMMEBCIAI.   BELATIOHS ANNUAL   BEPOKTS, 


'      SkillDg  Tcneli. 

Stounon. 

Tofl. 

Countrr- 

Sumber. 

Tonnage. 

Numb«. 

TonM«e. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

M 

8,610 
9.ZTfi 

17 

169 
22 

lO.TTt 

15 
8 

S^ai;:-"-"---:---;;;;-::-::! i 

i 

880 

V^, 

S s 

alw* 

80,883 

SSI          58S,SM 

«&z 

».„. 

SBlling  veuels. 

Number. 

menu 

Total. 

Nomber, 

Tonnage. 

Ti«inage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

"l 

7* 

1^ 

2|063 
2,M3 

l.OU 

2,  HO 

7« 
8 

1 

12,8Bl 

slow 

^ 

•■3!? 

766 

1 

«3 

im 

30,in& 

en 

iW,6»  1            W. 

Qir^  o/'  veueU  dejMrting. 


eaUlngv«aseU. 

Slcameia. 

ToW. 

B«. 

Number.  [  Tonnage. 

Knmbor.|  Tonnage. 

Number.    Tonna, 

Sondrj         bandlie 

8S 

I,  IBS 
18.422 
ciSGl 

488 
2fi9 

12 

314,065 

Is 

2,283 

488            SU>,20e 
825            248:^ 

aSitiy 

1 

] 

i 

152 

2;  865 

865 
606 
401 

» 

m 

100 

30,OKi 

Ml|         5ftf.S90 

9.1 

612,786 

ni-nodi,Go(5glc 
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SatuHet  of  mereJumditt  importtd  and  «xporUd  by  the  eanal  aj  Tenmuen  of  OhenL 


Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

JfilBbfT. 

26,808 

10 

Tbw. 

m™. 

n™. 

8,499 

?■ 

«,» 

Amm|miiTOlph.teof... 

■m 

3 

.8.^ 

Tl 
SS4 

1 

1,68* 

'« 

Sg&ii^""- 

■"■S 

12,802 

™S 

■•i 

15,027* 

Rav   animal  nulerlalB, 

2S 

^ 

WO 

^,^^2^^"""^  "^ 

3oe 

*^*iu. 

iisi 

58 

«tz 

B8 
87 

'  » 

60 
I.SfiO 
?,M8 

«; 

9.12B 

s,o« 

^:"^ 

Soda: 

!;!!! 

11,822 

«'«^. 

182 

968 

2» 

B,T»5 

B^^andmola*. 

e,««i 

8,671 
1:648 

gr"^— ■■ 

^"^- 

18 

J 
J 

{^'IJ^'^''""'^ 

'^'^^p 

14,10B 

» 

18,  W8 
2,642 

1,»1 

'411 
1.288 

4.7gS 

OnnKeamudlancau 

^l»a 

BBS 

64S,H& 

886,088 
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ArrivaU  at  tht  dO(A*  of  AvarU  Port  of  boaU  vilach  havi  paid  quay  datiet  to  the  eitg. 


Yma. 

Bo«W. 

Tonnage. 

Y-». 

B«.. 

roDnage. 

2,812 

i 

nt.3T2 

li 

4.426 

i 

608,182 

4*0,  BW 

422.224 

YEAR  1898. 
Arrivai*  and  deparlurei  from  the  canal  of  TemaiMH. 


BoaliL 

ro™„. 

4.2S2 
2;  820 

jlmiiob  and  deparf  ur 

a  at  the  cUy  by  iniatid  •infer  courK$. 

Inland  water  coiuBeii. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Number, 

Tonnage. 

Numbsr. 

Tonnag... 

S2T.8S2 

2,861 

BMRtt 

12.  IW 

1.  Ml.  717 

PORT  OF   BBITGBS. 

Arrivali  and  depnriureii. 


Arrivals. 

DepuMurw". 

Flag. 

Caigo.                        Ballast. 

Cargo. 

BaU««. 

VeaaelK. 

ronuRse.'  Ve«els. 

Tonnage. 

VeeeU 

Tonnage. 

Ve-ela. 

Tonnage. 

83 

1 

187 

40 

i 

• 

Bwodtab 

4S8 

no 



„ 

12,030 

63 

"^        1 

Imporit  and  tx^porb. 


tcrUllcen... 

liuean* 


s 

Cbeniioal  [CTtil'iJl 

i""r^..;::r:: 

m 
m 

si' 

EEf^ 

do... 

:;:::::::::::::::£:: 

do... 

EUROPE:    BELGItm. 
PORT  OP  08TBND,  18»B. 

I'Uuxt  1}/ drparlvre. 


c«r>. 

B.]lut. 

Tottl. 

Coiiiitrjf. 

Number 

Tonni^f. 

Number 

Dfvweta. 

TonnM*. 

,?S£L 

Toniuse. 

li 
Is 

a.iM 

i 

le 

11 
1 

74» 

Bngland 

• 

1.™ 

m,m 

« 

l.TI» 

030 

380,  «9» 

Finer*  of  dttUnaAm. 


C»fgo. 

B^lut. 

ToUI. 

Number 

Ton™„. 

Number 

OlV««l». 

TonD»fe. 

SSSL 

Tonnase. 

n»«                                                    I 

14 

1 

s 

*i 

^;;e;;e 

::::::::::::;     « 

107,  »T 

g»nM^ 1            » 

217 

■« 

12! 

iS! 

ToUl 

j           M7|       208,271 

S85 

iw,m 

«2 

nT,«tt 

Nalionaliti/  aj fitragnen  urriving  iii  O^end. 


«),o;s  1 4i,SKi   < 


K,S77 

n'.xa 
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AmeaU  and  dqiartura. 


ArrlvBl". 

FlW- 

.!,°S£ 

Tontuige. 

^^^ 

Tann^. 

430 
38 

1T2,69S 
21, SIS 

AS 

i 

171,678 

B,711 

920 

380.899 

9t2 

877.003 

Eecapiiulaliun  of  the  mariliou  movemeni  <il  the  poHt  uf  Ghent,  Bruga,  and  Oalend,  1S99. 


Arrivals. 

Dep«nur«.. 

=??^ 

Tonn^. 

Number 

Tonnaee. 

6,7.«a 

Bolssa 

880. 0» 

1 

612. 7«6 

PORT  OF  GHENT. 


Sailing  veawlB. 

SleamerB. 

Total. 

Average 

Number. 

TonnBge. 

Number. 

Tiinn»ge. 

VessclB. 

Totinagc- 

toimago. 

66 
67 
60 
62 
09 

46 
39 

66 
6« 

17,664 
17.882 
13  760 
11.679 

a!g 

17,144 
14.262 

18^229 

S!S 

17,013 

303 
342 
867 

341 
287 
396 

i 

42J 

143  (KS 

399 

1 

448 

160.707 
179. 9W 

22£[4a2 
234.613 
223:700 
21S,0M 

26&:9e2 

■JTi.191 
2K,5U 

162 
167 

1 
1 

s 

723 
886 
672 
B60 
720 

869 
B2fl 

i 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During-the  past  year,  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  to  further 
improve  the  harbor  of  Ghent  by  the  construction  or  additional  wharf 
facilities,  but  with  no  positive  result. 

The  long-hoped-for  reconstruction  of  the  locks  at  Terneuzen,  for 
which  provision  wa.s  made  by  treaty  between  Holland  and  Bcli^inm  in 
18U7,  is  still  in  abeyance,  with  no  indication  of  when  work  will  com- 
mence. With  this  improvement,  great  results  ai"©  predicted  for  the 
port  of  Ghent  iu  maritime  circles. 

The  inauguration  ot  the  new  maritime  canal  connecting  the  port  of 
Zee  Brugge,  on  the  North  Sea,  14.29  mile^  north  of  Ostend,  with 
Bruges,  a  total  length  of  7.46  miles,  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  day  of 
February,  1900.  Work  on  the  canal  is  now  eo  far  <'ompletetl  that  ves- 
sels of  a  draft  of  25  feet  can  enter  and  pass  to  the  port  of  Bruges. 
The  locks  are  fully  completed  and  four-tifths  of  the  wharf  wall  at 
Bruges,  which  is  to  have  a  total  length  of  1,575  feet.     The  canal  has  a 
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■width  of  72  feet  6  inches  at  the  bottom  and  229  feet  4  inches  at  the 
water  level,  and  will  have  when  completed  a  depth  of  26  feet  3  inches. 
This  will  also  be  the  depth  of  the  interior  port  and  of  the  threat  basin 
of  Bruges. 

Bruges  now  has  deep-water  connection  W  two  canal  routes—one  by 
way  of  Zee  Brugge,  toe  other  by  way  of  Ostend. 

New  quayu  were  completed  on  the  left  side  of  the  basin  in  1899. 
The  want  of  cranes  iu  felt.  Several  steamers  with  coal  consigned  to 
the  I^l^ian  railwavs  have  had  to  unload  at  neighboring  ports  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  sutfcient  discharging  apparatus.  Steamers  loaded  with 
ores,  pyrites,  et«.,  did  not  come  to  the  port  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  new  trade  has  arisen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year — the  impor- 
tation of  refined  petroleum  in  bulk  from  the  United  States.    Five  tank 
steamers  are  now  reguhirly  engaged  in  this  traffic. 
Tifn/  tftnlittim. 

BIRTUS  UlIRINa  THE  YEAR  ISItt. 


Piortnce. 

Hak-. 

10,388 
IS,  229 

^«"; 

"J3?- 

QOttD- 

cluded. 

Still- 

S;^ 

fS 

gs 

\:Z 

DEATHS  I 

URINO  THE  YEA 

t  IMS. 

Pmrln 

Ualc. 

Fi.-nut1c. 

Tolal. 

10.  lis 

8,  Vie 

» 

20  1»1 

ia,S50 

POPULATION. 

Population  during  the  j'ear  was:   East  Flanders,  1,026,918;  West 
Flanders,  802,821. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. 


ProTlnce. 

KiS 

Emlm- 
UOI1.189H. 

Tu  North 

M 

S;431 

APPBENTICB8HIP   SOHOOLfl  SUBSIDIZED   BT  THE   STATE. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  for  the  year  1898  : 


Total  nninber  of  apprentice  boj™ 

Number  Rble  to  read,  vrlte,  and  figure 

Number  able  to  r«Bd  uid  Wrlle 

If  umber  able  Co  read  only 

Percent  iuiie«te'""!!!^!!!!I"!lI^vl!!!!"I^!" 

Number  of  workmen  tislned  during  Tear 

Number  of  workmen  tnUoed  since  emabllsbment 
Average  wi««  (per  day) 
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PUBLIC  UBBABI£S. 

Statistics  for  1898  show  5,878  outsido  readers  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders;  in  East  Flanders,  7,444.  The  number  of  books  loaned 
in  West  Flanders  in  1898  was  37,933;  in  East  Flanders,  166,010.  The 
total  number  of  books  on  the  catalc^es  of  these  libraries  was,  respec- 
tively, West  Flanders,  80,146;  East  Flanders,  377,632.  This  latter 
figure  does  not  include  the  volumes  in  the  university  library  at  Gheut, 
wbich  are  estimated  at  325,800. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE   PKOVINCR8. 

The  following  statements  give  the  financial  condition  of  the  two 
Flanders  in  1897: 


Direct  taxation $128,864.62 

Dtwtax 10,663.06 

Tobacco  and  Uqaore 62,080.19 

PermiBsion  to  carry  weapons 1, 9B8. 60 

Other  provindal  taxea 27,868.11 

Subsidies 8,166.18 

Miacellaneoua  receipta 10,128.08 


Total 249,738.72 

fialance  brooght  forward  from  previous  statement 13,620.62 

Grand  total 263,259.34 

Amount  of  taxation  per  inbabitant .23 


Maintenance  of  judiciary,  prisons,  and  police $19,670.20 

Eeligious  worship 11,647.19 

Loans  paid , 11,265.60 

Public  instmction 42,626.02 

Eoads 27,688.17 

Miscellaneous  es  peases 131,165.59 

Total 233,861.77 

Wetl  Flandert. 


Dircfit  taxation $187,493.13 

Dc^tax 26,589.87 

Tobacco  and  liquors 46,232.76 

Permiseion  to  carry  weapons 2,078.61 

Other  provindal  taxes 24,017.89 

Subsidies 13,648.21 

UiscellaneooB  receipts 80,474.44 

Total 379,434.91 

Balance  brought  forward  fram  previous  statement 26.06 

Grand  total 379,460.97 

Amount  of  taxation  per  inhabitant ,. .36 
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MaiDtenADce  of  jndiciAry,  priaoDB,  and  police 927,123.64 

Religious  worship 17,456.50 

Loans  paid 18,336.16 

Public  iDBtrnction 47,581.06 

Boads 34,941.49 

Miacellaneons  expenaes 104,304.64 

Total '. 249,742.39 

Prorindal  Uiinit  mitManiHng. 


DecSl.lfWI. 

DecSl.lBtr;. 

. 

(US,  188.  W 
17S,71S.7S 

»43S<»I» 

BANK  8TATEHENTB. 

K  (ohent  bkancb). 

Disoonnt  during  the  year  1899:  Pe'  o«nt 

January  1 4 

January  27 SJ 

Jane  9 „.  4 

July  12 3i 

Octobers ; 4 

October  18 6 

Averagediecount  for  year 3.92 

Discount  throughout  year  1898 3. 04 

During  the  same  yesr  (1899),  the  miDimum  rates  of  discount  of  the 
national  Danke  of  Gn^laDd,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland  were; 

Banh  of  England:  Pef  "nt 

January  1 4 

January  19 3i 

February  2 3 

July  13 3} 

Octobers 4} 

October  6 5 

November  30 6 

Bank  of  Germany: 

January  1 6 

.  January  17 5 

February  21 4i 

May  9 4 

June  19 4i 

Anguat  7 E 

Octobers 6 

December  19 7 

Sank  of  Fnmce: 

January  1 3 

December? 3} 

December  21 4 

Bank  of  Holland: 

Januanr  1 , 2J 

June  21 3 

July  4 3i 

July  19 4l 

October4 6 
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QOVKENMENT  ACCOUNT. 


1899. 

isse. 

mcre^e. 

Decreaw. 

tii.Mo.sai 

1862. 0» 

■ 

S  A  VINOS  ACCOUNT. 


gse„v,-,i. 

W2S.0M           $S».Ki5 
1,[BJ.65S         1,248,«9 

«H,aai 

»155,»M 

>.„v*t.aoco„»tc™b»t. 

NATIONAL  BILLS  REDEEMED  AN^  ISSUED. 


Total  general  movoment: 


1,684,363.66 


Dw^re 


On  December  31,  1899,  the  following  situation  was  i-eported: 

Accounts  current $3, 787, 482, 69 

Depoeita  payable: 

Upon  notice 776, 752. 06 

Upon  demand 778, 926. 10 


Balance  to  the  debit  of  the  bonli,. 


Total  movement: 

1899 

1898 


Decresae 2,157,467.25 

Total  due  to  the  bank  December  31, 1899 2,243,404.73 

Total  due  by  the  bank  December  31, 1899 1,093,724.42 
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The  reserve  December  31— 

1899 $231,607.41 

1888 227,852.68 

Inureaee 3,754.73 


The  genei-al  moremeat  of  operations  during  1899  waa: 
Debit  and  credit $70,022,236.80 

Beceipte,  including  balance  of  December  31,  1S98 16,G22,818.75 

Paymenta 16,421,917.68 

Balance  December 31,  1899 100,871.07 

Account  eurrenl. 
Ataionnta  cnirrent  in  1899: 

Debit ; $36,281,626,12 

Credit 36,290,596.18 

Total 72,582,222,30 

Total  reeerve  on  December  31,1889 $182,746.16 

I'roJU  imd  Intt. 

Balance  of  account  of  profita  and  Iohbcs $68, 267.  80 

Deducted  for  general  expensefl 20, 909.  70 

ToU:  benefit 47,358.10 

Divided  as  followH: 

Five  per  cent  legal  reserve $2,367.90 

Dividend  to  shareholdere 24, 125. 00 

Part  of  the  admin ietration 3,129.  78 

E'art  of  the  commiMary 772.00 

Statntory  reeerve,  10  per  cent '  2,086.52 

Second  dividend  to  Hnareboldera 14,476.00 

■  (^tional  reserve 401.90 

Richard  Le  B&bt,  Constd.  ■ 
Ghent,  Jvly  23,  1900. 


Belgium  Ih  on«  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  on  the  globe, 
being  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  a 
population  o£  6,ti70,000,  or  606  to  the  square  mile.  The  population  of 
the  province  of  Liege  is  826,762,  or  710  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  country,  having  for  the  year  1899  exported  li358,00OjO0O 
worth,  of  which  $180,000,000  worth  was  manufactured  wholly  in  Bel- 
gium, and  $158,000,000  woith  was  manufact\ired  in  Liege.  Agncul- 
tural  products  and  minerals  amounted  to  $66,000,000.  Of  this,  the 
United  States  received  $13,070,800,  and  returned  $56,016,600  worth 
of  her  wares,  which  showed  a  gain  of  $8,119,694  in  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  a  decrease  of  $2,480,786  in  imports  from  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  the  year  1898. 

r    ,vj.. Cookie 
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The  following  interestiDg  table  shows  the  per  capita  exports  of  the 
leading  industrial  countries  for  the  last  £ve  decades: 


1  1S50-1880. 

ireo-iJBO. 

IBTO-IBW. 

1J180-1890. 

1890-1900. 

Belgtum 

,         |I».2I 

to.  SI 

M-Sl 
m67 

17:76 

11 

te.01 

Great  BritBln 

:::::::::::::i      "s.^ 

27.97 
11.17 

iMi 

1      ^" 

6.94 

■■"iiM- 

EXPORTS   FROM   THIS  CONSULATE. 


The  total  value  of  exports  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1899-1900  shows  an  increase,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
table,  giving  the  declared  exports  for  the  fiscal  yeai-s  ended  June  30, 
1899  and  1900: 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  important  gain  vrtm  in  firearms,  which 
amounted  to  $175,021.83.  A  very  large  part  of  this  gain  was  in 
roiigh-bored  gun  barrels.  The  increase  in  zinc  dust  amounted  to 
$31,651.88,  while  the  expoi-t-s  of  ai-sonic  decreased  *31, 260.15,  and  of 
straw  gobd.s,  $18,463.42.  The  decrease  in  the  latter  item  is  owing  to 
the  close  Swiss  competition. 


During  the  year  1899,  the  coal  trade  of  this  district  was  very  active, 
and  the  production  exceeded  that  of  1898  by  195,813  tons,  notwith- 
standing the  coal  miners'  strike  in  April  and  May  of  that  year,  which 
lasted  about  ten  days  and  cost  the  nuners  in  w^es  $173,323.29.  The 
stock  of  coal  at  the  mines  decreased  from  106,266  tons  to  58,212  tons, 
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which  represents  about  four  days'  production  of  the  mines  of  this 
province.  The  average  depth  of  the  mines  worked  in  1899  was  1,102 
feetagainst  1,092  feet  in  1898.  Of  the  coal  mined,  41fi,6it8  tons,  or  7.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  production,  were  consiimed  in  working  the  mines. 

Of  the  83  coal  mines  in  the  Liege  basin,  only  40  were  in  active  opera- 
tion during  1899,  38  of  which  showed  a  profit  for  that  vear  of 
*2,508,490(an-iDerea8O  of  $944,170  over  1898),  and  2  showed' a  loss, 
notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  coal. 

There  were  30,750  miners  employed  in  the  mines  of  this  consulate, 
23,228  being  employed  below  the  surface  and  7,522  alwve.  There 
were  26  women,  all  over  21  years  of  age,  and  1,483  boys  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  16,  employed  below  the  surface;  and  644  women  over 
21  years,  763  between  16  and  21,  and  463  between  12  and  16  vears,  as 
well  as  437  boys  between  12  and  16  years,  were  employed  above  the 
surface. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  statement  of  the  workings  of 
the  mines  in  the  Liege  Dasin  for  the  last  twenty  years: 

Ooal  miiten  of  the  jrrnvinre  of  Liege. 
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The  output  of  coal  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  for  the 
yeare  1869  and  1899  is  given  below: 
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The  price  of  coal  advanced  duriog  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900, 
but  haa  since  remained  firm  at  the  highest  price  ever  known  here.  It 
has  doubtless  reached  the  top.  Even  at  the  present  price,  it  seems 
'  to  me  there  is  an  opening  for  good  grades  of  st«ain  and  anthracite  coal. 
The  inactivitv  of  toe  iron  and  kindred  industries  will  probably  have 
an  effect  on  tne  price  of  coal.  • 


During  the  year,  l;329  coke  ovens  employed  804  "workmen,  con- 
suming t^€6,39d  tons  of  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  633,981  tons  of 
coke,  valued  at  12,670,030,  an  increase  of  70,589  tons  over  the  year 

1898. 

BRIQUETTES. 

During  the  same  period,  14  presses,  employing  140  persons,  manu- 
factured 162,790  tons  of  briquettes,  consuming  148,590  tons  of  coal 
dust.  The  product  was  valued  at  $501,370.  These  briquettes  are 
made  from  tne  coal  dust  found  about  the  mines,  mixed  witn  a  certain 
amount  of  clay  to  make  it  hold  together,  and  pressed  into  oval  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  luey  bum  nearly  as  well  as  the  solid 
coal. 


The  metal  mines  of  this  consular  district  gave  employment  to  620 
workmen  during  1899  and  produced  29,100  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at 
$56,520;  47  tons  of  lead  oif,  valued  at  $1,696;  3,730  tons  of  calamine, 
valued  at  $80,910;  5,730  tons  of  blend,  valued  at  $90,168,  and  10,590 
tons  of  manganese,  valued  at  $27,070,  The  total  value  of  the  metals 
minedwas  $256,364,  atacost  of  $190,710,  showing  a  profit  of  $65,654. 

STONE    QUABRTES. 

The  424  stone  quarries  of  this  consulate  employed  8,003  workmen, 
with  a  total  product  valued  at  $2,237,519,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$310,000. 

Paving  stones  form  a  large  part  of  the  above,  these  being  exten- 
sively used  in  paving  the  country  roads. 

IRON   INDUSTRY, 

The  foundries  and  rolling  mills  of  this  district  were  crowded  with 
business  during  1899,  They  consumed  1,063,047  tons  of  iron  ore,  of 
which  all  but  114,886  tons  was  imported.  The  grand  duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg furnished  448,705  ton:*,  and  Spain,  270,228  tons.  The  value 
of  the  output  for  the  year  is  placed  at  $16,232,000.  A  very  large  por- 
tion of  this  was  consumed  m  the  shops  and  factories  of  Liege  and 
vicinity.  At  present,  the  outlook  in  tnis  industry  is  not  promising. 
Everything  is  slack,  which  is  largely  attributed  to  the  high  price  of 
coal.  Iron  men  say  it  is  unprofitable  to  produce  and  work  iron  at 
the  present  prices, 

WORKBHOPB. 


The  workshops  were  crowded  with  orders  during  the  year,  in  many 
cases  being  four  and  five  months  behind.  Prices  were  high  and  pros- 
perity reigned  everywhere.     This  condition  extended  wdl  into  1900, 
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wben  business  began  to  slacken.     At  present,  most  of  the  worksbops 
are  working  on  half  time,  and  prices  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

MACHINERY. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  iron-working  machinery  is  manufac- 
tured extensively  in  Belgium,  large  quantities  are  imported  from  the 
United  States.  A.  Eagelmann  &  Co.  have  opened  at  72  Boulevard 
d'Avroy,  Lieg^e,  extensive  sales  rooms  devoted  almost  entirety  to  the 
sale  or  American  iron-working  machinery.  Mr.  Engelmann,  of  the 
above  firm,  statesthatAmerican  machinery  is  sought  by  manufacturers 
in  preference  to  all  others,  even  at  an  advance  in  price.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  workmanship  is  far  superior  and  that  it  runs  much  more 
smoothly.  The  German  miitation,  he  says,  falls  far  short  of  the 
American  original. 

/-INC   INDUSTRY. 

The  zinc  industry  of  this  consular  district  was  very  prosperous  dur- 
ing 1899,  there  being  in  operation  386  furnaces,  consummg  275,962 
tons  of  ore  and  producing  110,434  tons  of  zinc,  valued  at  tl8,398,030. 
The  industry  gave  employment  to  5,457  workmen  at  an  average  salary 
of  3.75  francs  ($0.72)  per  day.  The  average  price  of  zinc  for  the  year 
was  $121. 32  per  ton,  being  an  advance  of  $22.25  over  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  zinc  ore  received  by  the 
works  of  this  consular -district  from  the  different  countries  for  the 
years  1898  and  1899: 
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The  manufacture  of  firearms  is  the  leading  industry  of  Liege  and 
suburbs,  givinc  employment  to  about  30,0w  workmen.  Until  the 
past  year,  nearly  all  the  guns  were  manufactured  by  hand,  and  much 
of  the  work  was  done  in  private  shops  or  in  the  homed,  by  piecework. 
Each  man  works  on  a  particular  part  of  the  gun  or  lock,  the  manu- 
facturer furni.shing  all  material.  In  some  cases,  the  workman  receives 
only  2  or  3  cents  for  his  part  of  the  work  on  each  gun.  Some  of  the 
bett«r  guns  aie  sent  out  and  returned  to  the  different  workmen  many 
times  before  they  are  completed.  Within  the  last  year,  American 
H.  Doc.  380,  Ft.  2 9 
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macbiuery  has  wonderfully  changed  the  maoDer  of  making  firearms 
here.  Many  of  the  cheaper  firearms  are  now  made  by  automatic 
machinery  at  a  ^reat  reduction  in  price,  and  are  really  much  better, 
since  the  parts  are  interchangeable.  One  company  contracted  to  fur- 
nish parts  for  48,000  guns  during  1900,  43,000  of  which  were  for  the 
United  States.  During  the  lirst  nine  months  of  the  year  1900,  at  least 
60,000  of  what  are  known  as  the  machine-made  or  interchangeable 
guns  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  gun-barrel  trade  with  the  United  States  is  increasing  very  rap- 
idly. LoLtge  numbers  of  plain-forged  rough-bored  steel  barrels,  cost- 
ing from  3  franca (10.58)  to  3,50  francs  ($0.68)  each,  are  shipped.  These 
are  made  of  a  high  grade  of  steel,  and  are  generally  submitted  to  a  test 
of  the  Government  proving  station.  Large  numbers  of  the  famous 
damask  gun  barrels,  that  are  made  nowhere  else  in  the  woild,  also  find 
a  ready  sale  in  the  United  States.  The  secret  of  manufacturing  these 
barrels  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  proficiency  is  attained 
only  after  years  of  work.  The  wages  ^id  to  these  expert  forgers 
are  from  3  francs  ($0.58)  to  4  francs  ^.77)  per  day,  while  the  "home" 
finishers  are  able  to  earn  from  2  francs  (to.39)  to  3.50  francs  (tO.68). 
The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  and  number  of  firearms  tested 
at  the  Government  proving  station  at  Liege  for  the  year  1899: 

Single  bfurelB  foreinKleand  double  gons 781,338 

Barreia  for  saloon  riflea 182, 533 

Barrels  brazed  together -. 536, 437 

Saddle  pistole 55,485 

Pocket  pistols 971 

Bevotvere 547,362 

Military  gun  barrels: 

Large  bore  (for  undvili^teil  people) 130,720 

Small  bora  (modem  war  guns) 4,480 

Total 2,238,326 

The  testing  of  all  firearms  manufactured  in  Belgium  is  made  com- 
pulsory by  the  Government.  A  single-barrel  breech-loading  gun 
must  be  tested  twice,  and  a  double-barrel  breech-loading  gun  throe 
times.  The  charge,  which  amounts  to  from  8  to  20  cents,  is  paid  by 
the  manufacturer. 

WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 

The  woolen  industry  of  Belgium  is  very  important,  and  Verviers, 
a  city  of  about  55,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  this  consular  district,  is 
the  chief  center,  giving  employment  to  a  very  large  force,  and  the 
output  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Dunng  1809,  these 
mills  consumed  45,738,000  pounds  of  wool,  gainst  38,716,600  pounds 
for  1898,  a  gain  of  7,023,000  pounds. 

During  t£e  year  1899,  busmess  was  exceedingly  good,  taxing  the 
mills  to  their  fullest  extent.  However,  the  mauuiacturets  claim  that 
it  was  not  a  profitable  year,  considering  the  amount  of  business  done. 
They  complain  much  because  of  the  loss  of  what  they  considered  their 
best  market — the  United  States. 

The  following  tables  give  the  exports  from  Verviers  during  the 
years  1897, 1898,  and  1899,  by  the  different  kinds  and  weights  of  goods: 
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The  total  of  the  above  is,  for  1899, 12,985,208;  foi- 1898, 12,963,454; 
and  for  1897,  $2,948,822. 

In  eumming  up  the  result  in  general  for  the  year  1899,  the  general 
report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  the  following  to  say: 

From  the  bepnning  of  this  year,  the  price  of  wool,  eepecially  fine  wool,  has  been 
coatiniially  decreaaing.  This  situation  brought  about  an  extraonlinarily  briak  trade 
in  our  city.  The  manutacturere  were  often,  however,  in  a  critica!  situation,  placed, 
as  they  were,  between  the  opposition  of  their  customers  to  paying  an  absolutely  forced 
increase  of  price  and  the  fear  of  seeing  the  orders  pass  to  a  competitor  dealing  at  any 
price.  This  opposition  manifested  itself  especially  in  the  business  for  the  home  mar- 
ket. Thus  the  prodacera  have  not  profited  as  much  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
great  activity. 

The  weaving  loonia  were  in  r»ular  activity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially, there  were  not  enough.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  we  have  to  mention  tlie 
ecftTcity  of  skilled  workmen,  since  a  great  number  have  left  to  look  for  employm^ 
i^ter  waiting  so  long  in  vain  for  work  in  their  old  positions. 
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In  conBeqaence  of  the  enormous  activity  which  prevailed,  money  became  verysc&n» 
and  the  dieconnt  grew  to  a  very  high  rate  in  all  countries. 

For  1900,  biiainess  has  been  th^  reverse,  and  at  this  time,  the  outlook 
promiaea  but  little  for  the  coming  year.  The  constant  drop  in  the 
price  of  wool  makes  inantifacturing  unprofitable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  quantities  of  wool  sold  on 
tune  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  during  tne  first  nine  months  of  the  years 
given: 

PoandB. 

1897 62,161,000 

1898 60,819,000 

1899 77,418,000 

1900 166,133,000 

Up  to  September  30, 1900,  only  5,434,000  pounds  nave  been  delivered, 
being  3.2  per  cent  of  the  quantities  sold.  The  immense  amount  thus 
thrown  on  the  market  has.  beyond  a  doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
great  fall  in  prices  since  the  1st  of  Januarj',  amounting  to  about  30 
cents  a  pound. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  woolen  industry  for 
the  present  year,  Mr.  Iwan  Siraonis,  one  of  the  krgest  manufacturers 
at  Verviers,  sends  me  the  following  report,  which  Igive  in  full: 

In  1899,  the  textile  industry  flourished,  and  this  condition  was  kept  up  until  Janu- 
ary 10  of  this  year.  In  conpequence  ot  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  occurred 
middenlv  about  that  date,  en  uneasy  feeling,  wnich  has  been  growing  to  the  present 
date,  affected  all  the  branches  of  this  industry. 

Nevertheless,  Verviera  htu<  suffered  less  than  the  other  woal-nianufacturingi-ent«re. 
Except  the  money  that  was  lost  bv  those  who  had  wool  in  stock  by  the  drop  in 
prices,  no  one  has  reason  to  complain,  although  the  orders  for  woolen  thread  and 
other  goods  have  l>een  less,  it  is  true,  and  at  lower  prices. 

This  situation  mav  be  attributed  to  the  great  diversity  of  articlea  produced  at  Ver- 
viers and  to  the  perfe".-tion  of  the  manufacturing.  The  more  i>nident  customers  have 
continued  to  give  orders,  which  helped  to  carry  the  industry  through  the  crisia. 

In  a  word,  the  situation  is  bad,  as  is  the  case  in  all  woolen  manufacturing  dtiee, 
but  better  than  in  the  competing  centere. 


The  crops  for  the  season  of  1900  gave  in  the  main  a  good  yield  of 
fine  Quality.     Fruit  was  excellent  for  this  countrj,  especiallv  pears. 

Following  are  the  prices  at  the  last  of  August,  1900,  of  the  leading 
cereals  producwl  in  this  country: 

Wheat,  first  qualitv,  17  francs  ($3.81);  second,  15  francs  (*i2.8!l)  for 
100  kilos,  or  220  pounds. 

Rye,  first  quality,  15.25  frams  (*2.it4);  second,  14.75  francs  ($2.84) 
for  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds. 

■    Barley,  firstquality,16.50franc8(*3.1S);  second,  15  francs (»2.89) for 
100  kilos,  or  220  pounds. 

Oats,  first  quality,  18.25  francs  ($3.52);  second,  17. T5  francs  (*3.42) 
for  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds. 

Flour,  first  quality,  22  francs  (*4.24)  to  23.50  francs  ($4.53)  for  100 
kilos,  or  220  pounds. 


The  sugar  industry  for  the  season  of  ISyil-lStOO  was  exceptionally 
good.     The  yield  of  beets  was  large,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  was 
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the  highest  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  per- 
centa^  of  sugar  has  gradually  increased  since  1893,  aa  may  be  seen  by 
the  flowing  table: 
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The  excise  duty  on  sugar  of  all  grades  is  very  high,  coming  close  to 
the  tariff  duty.  Following  is  a  table  giving  the  tax  on  100  kilos  (220 
ponndu)  of  the  different  classes  and  numbere  of  raw  sugar: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  factories  in  the  different 
provinces  of  Belgium,  together  with  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
for  the  last  five  years: 
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The  outlook  for  this  year  is  excellent. 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  the  years  1898  and  1899,  the  amounts 
and  kind  of  commerce  (in  long  tons)  that  passed  through  the  Liege- 
Maestricht  Canal  to  and  from  Antwerp: 
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neparled. 

Arti™a. 

Departed. 

7V,9M 
US.  799 

as;  Ml 

20,flS4 

■ss 

i,m 
as, BIB 

m;238 

80,333 
ra,Cr2S 

»,270 

534,  MH 

642,6128 

557, 61S 

' 

A  project  is  on  foot  to  enlarge  the  locks  and  deepen  the  canal  so 
that  boats  of  800  tons  can  easily  pass.  The  locks  will  be  made  300 
feet  long  by  36  feet  wide  and  deep  enough  for  boats  drawing  7^  feet 
of  water.  The  cost  of  this  improvement  is  estimated  at  $1,400,000. 
This  would  open  up  the  Meuse  for  as  large  boats  as  can  now  pass  up 
the  Ehine. 

FDfANCE  AND  BANKINQ. 

The  financial  condition  in  this  consular  district  during  1899  was 
exceptionally  good.  Money  was  plentiful  and  interest  only  34-  per 
cent  at  the  Ijiege  branch  of  the  Banquo  Nationale  de  Belgique.  Stocks 
were  active  and,  in  general,  on  the  rise.  New  enterprises  were  easily 
financed;  but  things  have  changed  and  at  present,  the  rate  at  the  above 
bank  is  4^  per  cent,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  stocks  are  on  the  decline. 
Most  of  the  local  coal-mine  stock,  even,  is  becoming  low,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  fact  that  coal  is  higher  than  was  ever  known  here. 

Below  I  quote  the  prices  on  a  number  of  stocks  to  show  the  fluctoa- 
tions  during  the  last  year: 


Stock. 

I8».' 

•i&i- 

«• 

•&'■ 

Oct.  I, 

IMO. 

value. 

1,000 

••a 
'■§ 

'■i| 

12P 
K70 

a,S62t 

R,»av, 

■•a 

IS 

'S' 

1,252 

S 

am 

'if 
;:l 

!'i 

!:S 

4,«00 

1,300 

110 

f 

wo 

2,210 

1 

'too 

1,»70 

1,020 
4S4 

ISO 

i' 

4: 

■•3 
!:S* 

6  W 

SI 

I.IM 
2, 8121 
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■* 
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EUBOPB:    BELQIUlt. 


RAILWAT,    POST-OFFICE,    AND   TELEGHAPH    DEPARTHKierS. 

The  receipts  of  the  State  railways  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  for 
the  firet  four  months  of  1900  were|12,595.902. 73,  again8t|ll,753,189.13 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  a j;&in  of  $841,713.60. 

The  receipts  of  the  post-office  department  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to*l,701,449.50,again8t?l,597,096.89,  a  gain  of  *104,350.61. 

The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  all  of  which  are 
controlled  oy  the  Government,  amounted  to  $642,042.22,  against 
$603,512.93,  a  gain  of  $38,529.29. 

CONDITIONS  IN  1900. 

The  business  and  industrial  conditions  were  good  at  the  beginning 
of  1900,  but  shortly  afterwards,  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  matters 
have  continued  to  grow  worse  ever  since.  Trices  m  general  are  firao, 
but  the  demand  for  nearly  all  articles  is  so  light  that  most  of  the 
shops  and  factories  are  working  on  half  time.  The  priocipal  reason 
^ven  for  this  is  the  exceedingly  high  price  of  coal,  which  makes  it 
unprofitable  to  do  much  in  the  iron  industry  even  at  the  present 

?nce8.  All  Europe  is  looking  to  the  United  States  for  cheaper  coal, 
here  is  a  wide  open  market  in  the  coal  fields  even,  as  soon  as  the 
manufacturers  here  are  assured  that  the  coa!  operators  of  the  United 
States  are  in  position  to  deliver  sufficient  quantities  at  reasonable 
prices.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  here  stand  in  awe  of  the  coal 
trust  or  combine  of  the  Liege  basin  and  of  all  Europe  in  general,  and 
-  fear  that  if  they  use  imported  coal  they  will  be  entirely  cut  off  irom 
the  home  product,  and,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  imported  stock, 
would  be  practically  ruined. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  year  1901  has  nothing  better  to 
offer  in  the  war  of  business.  All  wonder  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  its  immense  inci-ease  of  exports. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1900,  the  imports  of  Belgium  were 
$316,042,600,  being  a  decrease  of  $4,560,400  over  the  same  months  of 
1899;  and  the  exports  were  $269,294,800,  being  a  decrease  of 
$10,381,800  over  the  same  months  of  1899. 

Following  are  the  four  countries  that  stand  first  in  the  import  and 
ezpoi-t  trade  of  Belgium,  together  with  the  amount  of  commerce  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1900  and  1899: 


Coimlo-. 

ExporUtioiu. 

1900. 

18W. 

1900. 

im. 

•97,282, 40O 

1:1:1 

a,  bib;  800 

t3£.«4.«m 

SffiS 

»,a»,«o 

50,883,800 
81,tt».«0 

Liege,  October  25, 1900, 


AI.FKED  A.  WiNBLOW,  Gcmgtd. 
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OOMMEECIAL   RELATIONa — ANNUAL   BEPOBTS. 


BtJLGAitlA. 

According  to  Bulgarian  official  returns,  published  in  tho  German 
press,  the  commerce  of  Bulgaria,  which  in  consequence  of  poor  crops 
made  a  poor  showing  for  185*9,  haa  decreased  still  further  in  ISJOO. 

This  IS  due  entirely  to  lessened  imports,  indicating  that  the  pur- 
chasing ability  of  the  country  is  impaired  on  account  of  repeated  crop 
failures. 

The  total  commerce  was  100,200,000  francs  (J19,38G,000)  in  1900, 
against  113,700,000  francs  {$yi, 944,000)  in  1889  and  139,300,000 
francs  <$26,685,000)  in  1898. 

The  trade  in  recent  years  wan  divided  as  follows: 


Y^ 

imporw. 

.ap.™. 

Fraaa. 

4S,«oo,ooa 

60,200,000 

ralToolooo 

«,OG2.0OD 

u.eis.ooo 

K.aoo.ooii 

5S,S00,0CK) 

M,fioo;ooo 

IS-ilC 

l?:iS:SgS 

The  imports  of  1900  are  the  smallest  since  1886;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  exports.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1896  was  108,700,000 
franca  (J20, 979,000). 

RinilARD  GUENTHEB, 

C'/nsu/-  irimi-rul. 
Frankfort,  Germany,  Fi^nuuy  QG,  1901. 


DENMARK. 

The  year  1899  was,  as  a  business  year,  full  of  excitement,  with  varied 
phases  of  feverish  activity  and  stagnation,  I'iso  and  fall  of  prices,  want 
of  capital,  and  high  rates  for  money.  The  ruling  features  were  lack 
of  ram  and  want  of  money. 

The  prolonged  drought  andthe  great  strike  and  lockout,  which  lasted 
four  months,  gave  the  impression  of  stagnation  in  midsummer.  But 
while  the  giuss  was  burned  off  the  Aelds  and  the  large  building  com- 
panies were  idle,  with  thousands  of  laborers  out  of  employment,  there 
was  activity  in  other  lines  of  business,  and  as  a  whole,  the  year  showed 
a  good  deal  of  life  in  commercial  transactions  and  in  shipping. 

The  lack  of  rain  brought  about  high  prices  for  fodder  and  butter. 
This  gave  activity  to  the  importation  of^  American  com  and  oil  cake. 
Aa  regards  butter,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  production,  not  only  in 
Denmark,  but  all  over  northern  Europe;  hence  prices  ruled  high. 

The  South  African  war  gave  activity  to  Danish  shipping;  the  Eng- 
lish ships  which  went  to  the  Cape  left  theirordinary  carrymg  tradeto 
the  Danish  merchantmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  increased  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  in  that  respect  operated  to  check  trade. 

Crop  prospects  improved  in  the  autumn,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  dry- 
ness of  the  midseason,  there  was  plenty  of  grairi,  and  the  high  prices 
for  butter  and  barley  compensated  for  the  want  of  fodder  and  tne  tow 
price  of  pork. 


eubope:  denhabe.  187 

In  1899,  Denmark  imported  400,000,000  kroner  «167,0O0,OO0)  worth 
of  foreign  goods,  and  exported  270,000,000  kroner  ($72,000,000)  worth, 
flhowinea  balance  against  her  of  130,000,000  kroner  (about^,000,000). 

The  balance  of  trade  of  the  previous  year  was  much  the  same,  but  in 
1897,  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance  of  only  82,000,0(X*  kroner 
(about  181,000,000).  The  higher  figure  of  total  exports  for  that  year 
was  due  to  the  delivery  of  the  imperial  Bussian  yacht  Standart.,  built 
to  the  order  of  the  late  Czar,  the  payment  for  which  was  made  in  that 
year. 

Hot;  did  the  Danes  settle  this  large  unfavorable  balance  of  trade) 
Partly  by  uums  received  for  the  services  of  Danish  ships  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  foreign  countries,  partly  by  the  income  of  Danish  capital 
invested  abroad,  and  partly  no  doubt  by  the  sale  to  other  countries  of 
Danish  bonds. 

In  1899,  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  of  coal,  metals,  and  Indian 
corn,  Denmark  spent  about  30,000,000  kroner  ($8,000,000)  more  on 
these  imports  than  in  the  previous  year.  As  an  offset  to  this,  it 
rained  10,000,000  kroner  (about  $2,700,000),  by  reason  of  higher  prices 
for  butter,  although  the  quantity  exported  was  practically  the  same; 
again,  it  »oId  more  pork,  ogge,  and  horses,  and  thereby  gained 
11,600,000  kroner  ($3,666,000).  Denmark  exported  farm  products  to 
the  value  of  241,000.000  kroner  ($64,400,000),  against  213,000,000 
kroner  ($56,800,000)  m  1898,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
29,250,000  kroner  ($7,800,000). 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  30,000,000  kroner  which  Denmark  spent  in 
1899  on  Recount  of  the  higher  prices  of  imports  of  coal,  metals,  and 
Indian  corn  over  these  of  1898  was  compensated  to  her  hy  the  better 
prices  and  increased  quantity  of  exports  of  farm  products. 


'  DIPOBT  OF  AHRRIOAN   CORN   INTO   DENHABK. 

The  import  consisted  of  Indian  com  shipped  from  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, New  Orleans,  and  Gialveston,  45  per  cent  of  which  went  to 
Copenhagen  and  55  per  cent  to  the  provinces,  sueh  as  Aarhus,  Nyborg, 
Aalborg,  Svendborg,  Frederikshaven,  Kolding,  Veile,  KorsOr,  and 
NykjObmg  FaUter,  Formerly,  all  the  com  was  shipped  direct  to 
Copenhagen  and  then  transshipped  to  the  provinces  in  sailing  vessels, 
but  now,  owing  to  the  increaised  trade,  it  has  paid  the  two  regular 
Danish  lines  better  to  avoid  corn  and  take  general  cargo;  hence,  when 
a  merchant  in  the  provinces  wanted  them  he  got  the  cargoes  direct  at 
his  own  town,  and  thereby  saved  the  cost  of  transshipment  and  extra 
labor. 

The  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  Copenh^en  Stock 
Exchange  were  4. 35  kroner,  but  fell  in  January  to  4.10  kroner,  and  in 
February,  to  3.90  kroner.  At  the  end  of  June,  they  went  down  as  far 
as  8.65  kroner  for  large  quantities,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  stores  were  greatly  reduced,  the  prices  were  3.96  kroner,  all 
per  Danish  hundredweight,  equal  to  112  pounds. 
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COMMEECIAL  BELATIOTCS— ANnPAL  RKP0BT9. 

Tmportii  and  expmig  of  American  Indian  com,  1891—1898. 

(In  miUIoD  pound!.] 


Year. 

Impqrte. 

Biporto. 

We 

1(8.9 

IMPOST   OP  WHEAT  AND  RTB   FLOUB   INJO   DBNMABS. 

The  import  of  floor  in  1899  over  the  import  ia  1898  was  as  follows: 
Wheat  flour,  about  15,300,000  poiftds;  rye  flour,  about  5,300,000 
pounds;  or  all  told,  more  thau  100,000  bags  of  two  hundredweight  each. 
As  in  former  years,  the  largest  quantities  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  increasetJ  import  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain  ia  mainly  due 
to  transshipment  of  American  flour  m  German  and  English  ships.  The 
following  tables  show  the  trade  in  wheat  and  rye  flour  in  Denmark: 

Import  qfviluat  and  ryefiouT,  1895-1809. 


™.- 

1S». 

1896. 

1897. 

1888. 
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T,We,27B 
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MS.  482 

1,«B,3I6 

600,928 
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971,065 
SO,  000 

1M,226 

'a 

Total  Import: 

819.  B91 
712.121 

i:S:S 

2,102,869 

1,046,024 

34,649.366 
21.881,027 

8,171.189 
1.677,662 

^SL; 

'"'^iisEK^'""'"''^ 

28,466.303 

K,  468, 319 
22;  189, 691 

21,318,217 
25,076,481 

■28,478,227 
20.183,.4«6 
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Export  ofwheai  and  rye  fttmr  from  Denmark,  1S9S-1 


T.._ 
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.M6. 

>«7. 

1898, 

1899. 

""5ffi....„ 

1,M),T4S 
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278.102 
US.  215 
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191.  BOD 
896 

3.Dn,650 
174,722 
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4,442,280 
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.0,«0 

l.Wt,C40 

■smIsss 
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'^SC; 
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-      1»6 

IM 
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1,662 
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~A 

1!E,1U 
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l.»i2,TH 
4,lM,92a 

2.  MB,  478 
6.864,841 

l,Ml,S4e 
6,066,846 

12,288.618 

ToUl  export: 

8.  GTS.  Tea 
919.  Ml 

•.MS,  MS 
6.084,442 

2.102.8m 
1,045.024 

12.099.489 
6.B19.079 

18.602,321 

i;ott;662 

tttport  ol  home  grown— 

T.S54.87T 
»,885,3M 

7,796,176 
6,019,416 

ffiSS' 

b;  144;  143 

Copenhagen,  Nnvemhtv  2^,  1900. 


3.  C.  Fheeman,  C<m»ul. 


REPORT  TROM  CONSITLATE- GENERAL  AT  PARIS. 

The  general  amount  of  merchandise  passing  between  France  and  its 
■  cofonies  and  other  countries  in  the  year  1899,  imports  and  exports  of  all 
kinds  combined,  is  estimated  at  11,381,000,000  francs  (12,196,533,000), 
being  an  increase  of  1,125,000,000  francs  (1217,125,000)  over  the  year 
1898,  and  of  1,752,000,000  francs  ($333,736,000)  over  the  five  years' 
average  prior  to  1899, 

The  imports  amount  to  5,848,000,000  francs  ($1,128,664,000),  being 
266,000,000  francs ($51, 145,000)over  the  year  1898,  and  of  778,000,000 
franca  ($149,768,000)  over  the  average  five  years  preceding. 

The  exports  amount  to  5,533,000,000  francs  ($1,067,869,000),  being 
an  increase  of  860,000,000  francs  ($165,980,000)  over  the  year  1898,  and 
of  976,000,000  francs  ($188,368,000)  over  the  five  years'  average  pre- 
ceding. 


OOMMEBOIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


SPECIAL  COHHEBCB. 

By  this  is  meant  imports  into  France  intended  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  exporta  of  French  products,  not  including  goods  in  transit 
to  or  from  other  countries. 

Imports  and  exporta  combined  in  1899  were  valued  at  8,671,000,000 
francs  (ll,6T3,503jOOO) ;  in  1898,  they  were  7,988,000,000  francs 
($1,540,71 9,000).  This  shows  a  gain  for  1899  of  688,000,000  francs 
($132,784,000). 

The  "special "  imports  amounted  to  4.518,000,000 francs  ($871,974,- 
000),  being  an  increase  over  the  year  1898  of  46,000,000  franca 
($8,878,000). 

The  exports  amounted  to  4,153,000,000  francs  ($801,529,000),  being 
an  inci-ease  of  642,000,000  franca  ($123,906,000)  over  the  year  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  trade  between 
France  and  the  United  States  in  1899 : 


General  imporlt. 


Cotton  in  wool $27,386,712 

Brasa  (pure) 8,474,175 

Oil  (petroleum) 6,871,177 

Machines 5,764,205 

Cotton  oil 5.246,145 


CerealB $5,064,716 

Tobacco 3,578,729 

Grease  (animal) 3,564,617 

Wood  (common) 2,775,113 

Claimed  meats 2,185,297 


Dress  gooda $10,242,038 

Skins  and  hatters'  goods  ...      5, 659, 491 
Dreea  gooda  and  cotton  rib- 
bon        3,607,718 

Drees  goods  and  trinimings.      2, 771, 147 
Wines 2,082,969  | 


Buttons  and  fancy  goods  ...  $2, 076, 664 

Feathera  and  millinery 1,880,674 

Gloves 1,795,103 

Rubberand  gutta-percha...  1,379,536 

Cream  ot  tartar 1, 316, 978 


BPECIAL  IMPORTS. 


V.l«e 

..!«». 

1888. 

f™,. 

TJnltod  SUlea 

Food   roducte 

%i.aoa.a» 

3,839,000.000 
718,000,000 

HO,  604, 000 

+21,280,000 

SPECIAL  EXPORTR. 


Food  products... 


Difference  fnnn 


TRANSPORTATION   OF  QOODB. 

During  the  year  1899,  of  the  38,972,085  tons  transported,  23,253,823 
tons,  or  60  per  cent,  were  by  sea,  and  15,718,262  tons,  or  40  per  cent, 
were  by  i-ail.  1  am  informed  that  freight  rates  have  not  chaaged 
materially  during  the  year. 
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tiumillly 

rcroBDt. 

nnt. 

7,789,612 

10,1  ST,  «a 
6,»18,87S 

reisnihl 

16,«1,B11 

EXCHANGE. 


The  rate  of  exchao^  ban  varied  little  durin?  the  past  year,  the 
highest  being  $1  (5.19  francs)  on  March  24;  the  lowest  oeing  $1  (5.15 
francs)  on  August  4,  the  avenge  being  5.16  francs. 

COmriUGHT   AND    PATENT   LAWS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  either,  excepting  the  special  law  which 
was  passed  December  30,  1899,  in  view  of  the  exposition  held  in  Paris 
during  the  present  year  (1900),  which  reads  as  follows: 

Abt.  3.  Any  perBon  who  shall  have  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  o(  1900 
any  article  eimilar  to  the  one  which  is  guaranteed  by  his  letters  patent  shall  he  con- 
eiaered,  should  the  necefwity  arise  therefor,  as  having  worked  hisdiscovery  or  inven- 
tion in  France  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  exhihibon. 

The  delay  provided  by  the  laws  on  industrial  propertj',  at  the  expiration  of  which 
forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  fur  nonworkinfi,  nhall  a^^n  begin  to  run  either  from 
the  date  of  offlcinl  cloeiog  of  the  exhibition  or  from  the  date  of  an  order  which, 
prior  to  such  closing,  may  be  given  hy  the  competent  authorities  to  the  interested 
parties  to  withdraw  said  article. 

AMERICAN  COAL. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  American  coal  competing  with  ■ 
that  of  European  production  is  of  great  importance,  especially  to  those 
European  countries  which  consume  more  coal  than  they  can  produce 
at  home.  Where  heat  to  generate  steam  is  concerned,  the  demand  is 
for  coal  with  the  highest  average  combustion  and  the  least  amount  of 
ash  or  clinker.  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  favorable  analysis  of 
American  steam-generating  coal  has  not  been  fairly  presented  in 
France,  and  in  view  of  this,  American  exporters  of  coal  should  lose 
no  time  in  sending  competent  representatives  prepaied  to  mak(^  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of  the  advantages  claimed.  Trials  should  bi'  niude 
before  officers  of  railway  companies,  manufacturei-s,  etc.,  to  sliuw  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed,  the  cost,  the  steam  produced,  and  pci'cent- 
t^e  of  clinker  or  ash. 

The  duty  on  American  coal  coming  direct  from  the  United  States  to 
a  port  of  France  is  insignificant,  being  12  centimes  (2.31  cents)  per 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  gross,  for  coal  or  coke.  For  screening,  12 
centimes  ^2,31  cente)  per  1,IW0  kilc^ntms  (1  ton)  are  chained. 

The  main  difficulty  is  the  transportation.  The  railway  rates  would 
naturally  be  the  same  for  all  shippers,  but  the  American  export  is  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  a  merchant  marine.  This  should  be  remedied, 
not  only  by  building  ITnit«d  States  merchant  ships,  but  by  subsidizing 
those  in  existence.  Freight  rates  could  then  be  governed  by  Amer- 
ican owners  and  not  be  subject  to  the  dictates  of  foreign  shippers. 
John  K'trowuY, 

Consul- Gen^^.  , 

Pakis,  JV&mnier  SO,  1900.  ^ 
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BOBDEAITX. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  1900,  the  conijulat«  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Bordeaux  completed  its  hundredth  ^'ear  of  uninterrupted 
operation.     Thia  ia  remaiKable  from  the  following  iactf. 

1.  That  the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to  maintain  a  consu- 
late on  the  soil  of  another  nation  for  one  hundred  years  without  a  single 
interruption. 

2.  That  no  other  consulate  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  contin- 
uous existence  for  an  equal  period. 

3.  That  no  £uropean  nation  baa  ever  maintained  on  the  soil  of  any 
other  nation  a  consulate  which  can  boast  of  a  century  of  continuous 
opei-ation. 

In  a  few  years,  if  peace  continues  to  prevail,  many  consulates  will 
have  attained  this  distinction.  In  1902,  three  other  American  consu- 
lates in  Fi-ance  will  celebrate  an  uninterrupted  centenary;  also  two 
French  consulates  in  the  United  States.  The  Napoleonic  wars  broke 
up  all  consular  relations  between  the  States  of  Kurope.  The  records 
of  this  office  show  that  at  one  time  the  "  consul  of  Uie  United  States 
of  America"  was  the  only  representative  of  a  foreign  nation  at  Bor- 
deaux, which  was  then  the  most  noted  seaport  of  continental  Europe. 
Our  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  made  an  interim  in  all  her  consu- 
lates in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  of  ours  in  England  and  her  colo- 
nies. In  this  manner,  throughout  the  world,  changes  of  national  scope 
and  character  and  the  contingencies  of  international  relations  have  at 
one  time  or  another  dosed  the  doors  of  every  consulate  established  by 
any  other  power,  and  have  left  to  the  American  consulate  in  Bordeaux 
the  unique  honor  of  being  the  first  in  all  the  world's  history  to  cele- 
brat«  the  anniversary  of  a  century  of  continuous  operation. 

COMMERCIAL  HISTOKT. 

The  history  of  Bordeaux  has  been  a  singular  one.  In  the  continent 
of  Europe— perhaps  in  all  the  world — there  has  not  been  a  city  of  equal 
importance  which  has  so  peaceful  a  record.  While  wars  have  r^ed 
at  ner  very  gateways,  her  streets  have  rarely  been  stained  with  blood, 
and  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  known  a  siegO'during  the  period  of 
reliable  history.  To-day,  her  only  defensive  works  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  70  miles  away.  In  none  of  her  streets  or  paiks  is  there  a 
soldier's  monument  or  anything  to  suggest  the  glory  of  the  military 
heroes  of  French  historyj  save  the  names  of  a  few  of  her  streets. 
Among  these  it  is  interestmg  to  note  the  names  of  Lafayette,  Frank- 
lin, and  La  Victoire  Americaine  (commemorative  of  the  sun-endcr  of 
the  British  at  YorktownJ,  while  one  of  the  landing  places  on  her  quay 
still  bears  the  name  of  tne  first  consul  at  this  i>ort — Fenwick,  When 
one  considers  the  facility  with  which  street  names  are  changed  in 
France,  the  perpetuity  of  these  mementos  of  the  epoch  when  the  rela- 
tions of  the  city  to  the  commerce  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
were  most  intense  ia  not  only  peculiar  but  instructive  and  gratifying. 

The  century  has  not  l>een  overkind  to  the  peaceful  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  (iaronne.  Though  one  of  the  richeat  roiuinunlties  of  the  world, 
it  is,  relatively,  of  much  less  importance  than  when  Joseph  Fenwick 
first  hung  out  his  flag  and  donnea  his  continentals  to  make  a  ceremo- 
oial  visit  to  each  American  craft  as  it  stole  up  the  turgid  river  wiUi 
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the  incoming  tide,  fired  its  one  gun  of  greeting,  and  broke  out  ita  signal 
for  the  port  authorities  to  come  oa  bwird.  Tlie  winds  and  tides  Eave 
remain^  the  same,  but  the  steamsbii)  and  the  railway  have  been  ruth- 
less enemies  of  the  city  of  wines,  'rtie  great  passenger  lines  come  not 
to  her  wharves.  It  matters  not  how  convenient  and  well  equipped  her 
quays  may  be,  the  great  liners  rush  past  to  Liverpool,  to  Havre,  to 
Hamburg,  heedless  of  her  peaceful  Deautv  and  the  charms  of  her 
peculiar  traffic.  Those  who  nave  controlled  her  commerce  and  devel- 
opmeot  have  been  blind  to  the  changes  this  wonder-workitrg  asQ  has 
wrought.  Confident  in  the  exclusive  character  of  her  wares,  ^Tie  has 
been  heedless  of  the  new  law  of  conunerce  that  the  producer  must  seek 
the  consumer;  that  the  buyer  no  longer  crowds  the  world  marts  in 
search  of  that  which  be  desires,  but  site  at  home  and  waits  tbo  coming 
of  competitive  producers  to  make  choice  of  the  wares  they  urge  upon 
bim.  Because  of  this,  her  rivals  have  outsped  her  in  the  race  of 
progress.  Her  inland  site,  which  saved  her  from  the  Northmen's 
ravages,  and  the  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  her  merchants, 
have  caused  her  to  lose  in  relative  importance  as  compared  with  her 
more  enterprising  rivals. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Bordeaux  continued  to  be  the 
chief  port  of  entry  for  both  trade  and  ti-avel  from  the  United  States. 
In  effect,  this  city  was  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  of  Europe.  While  the  winds  and  waves  ruled  the  seas  and  time 
was  of  little  moment  to  merchants  or  travelers,  it  mattered  not  that 
she  was  situated  70  miles  from  the  sea  with  a  toi-tuous  and  difficult 
river  channel  between  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  and  her 
commodious  quays.  A  depth  of  27  feet  at  high  tide  and  14  at  ebb 
was  quite  enough  for  the  white-winged  fleet  that  swarmed  across  the 
Atlantic,  steering  due  east  on  the  parallel  of  New  York  for  the  danger- 
ous shoals  of  Cordouaa. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  steam  bade  defiance  to  tides  and  currents 
and  the  little  sloops  and  schooners  gave  way  to  leviathans  in  whose 
holds  a  thousand  of  their  cargoes  might  be  stored,  and  whose  cabins 
thronged  with  travelers  to  whom  days  were  as  years  to  those  of  the 
pi-eceding  century.  The  merchants  of  Bordeaux  were  not  so  farsee- 
ing  as  the  great  Napoleon  had  been.  To  them,  the  American  Republic 
was  but  an  incident.  They  had  no  idea  it  would  ever  have  a  popula- 
tion equal  to  tiiat  of  both  France  and  trreat  Britain,  or  that  ships 
plying  between  its  crowded  poi-ts  and  Europe  would  rush  paat  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde  because  they  could  not  wait  for  tides  nor  lose 
three  or  four  days  in  making  the  iouraey  to  and  from  her  wharveti. 

To-day,  she  is  more  than  200  miles  from  the  track  of  the  ocean  grey- 
hounds who  speed  past  her  doors  to  Liverpool,  to  Southampton,  to 
Havre,  to  Hamburg,  carrying  a  million  passengers  to  the  United 
States  each  year,  while  not  a  hundred  take  ship  at  her  docks  for  that 
newer  world  beyond  the  seaa.  To-day  where  travel  goes  trade  fol- 
lows, and  a  day's  delay  in  time  makes  all  the  difference  between  pi-os- 
perity  and  decadence.  Now,  more  than  half  the  trade  between 
Bordeaux  and  the  United  States  passes  through  English  port^i.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  her  trade  is  decreasing,  hut  compared  with  her 
English  and  German  rivals,  it  is  at  a  standstill.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
thousands  of  Americans  landed  here  on  their  way  to  Paris,  to  Rome, 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Only  a  few  score  of  Americans 
are  now  registered  each  year  at  her  hotels  or  visit  her  great  cellars. 
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The  only  way  for  them  to  i-each  Bordeaux  at  the  end  of  the  century 
is  by  way  of  Liveipool  or  Southamptou,  by  Havre,  or  Hamburg,  or 
Pans. 

If  Bordeaux  were  an  English  or  a  German  city,  before  the  twentieth 
century  should  be  five  years  old  it  would  have  a  ship  canal  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  crafta  running  from  her  wharves  to  the  Bay  of 
Arcachon,  only  30  miles  away,  and  put  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
Garonne  at  work  scouring  out  the  present  channel  Bnd  making  the 
best  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  Every  condition  is  ravor- 
able.  It  would  cost  hardly  half  as  much  as  the  Manchester  Canal, 
and  with  some  improvement  of  the  eastern  connections,  would  rees- 
tablish Bordeaux  as  the  leading  port  of  entrv  and  debarkation  for 
traffic  and  passengers  from  the  United  States  ana  all  the  western  world, 
for  southern  and  central  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It 
would  render  the  tides  of  the  Gironde  and  the  freshets  of  the  Garonne 
innocuous.  The  traveler  would  reach  Paris  twenty -four  hours  sooner 
than  by  any  English  or  German  port.  Especially  in  winter,  it  would 
be  the  favorite  route  to  Rome  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  ports. 
But  the  habit  of  centuries  is  strong  upon  the  Bordelais.  Instead  of 
being  eager  for  opportunity,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  their  competi- 
tors in  the  old  world  as  well  aa  the  new  as  enemies  rather  than  f  liendly 
rivals.  Instead  of  overcoming  obstacles  and  making  their  fair  city 
and  benignant  climate  the  resort  of  traffic  and  travel— the  Hamburg 
of  southern  Europe — it  is  far  more  probable  that  they  will  wait  untu 
the  opportunity  is  past,  and  allow  some  more  enterprising  rival  to 
gather  the  profit  ana  advantages  that  they  might  so  easily  secure  for 
themselves.  During  the  past  year,  they  have  seen  the  offices  of  the 
Pacific  Navigation  Company,  one  of  the  chief  marine  companies  of 
France,  removed  to  La  Bochelle,  because  they  could  not  afford  the 
expense  and  delay  occasioned  by  having  their  ships  come  to  Bordeaux. 
It  made  a  loss  of  three  to  five  days  on  eaeh  trip,  and  five  days'  time 
may  mean  to  the  owners  of  a  steamship  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

THE  PAST   YEAR. 

Commercially,  the  closing  year  of  the  centurv  has  not  been  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  city.  Like  one  smitten  witQ  disease  who  counts  his 
pulse  beats,  her  mercnants  rejoice  that  her  export  trade  iu  1899  bad  a 
value  of  322,361,000  francs  ($62,215,673),  being  only  13,000,000  francs 
($2,50y,000)  less  than  in  1898;  only  22,000,000  (!N:,246,000)  less  than  in 
1895,  and  only  82,000,000  francs  ($15,826,000)  less  than  1890;  that  ita 
imports  are  38,000,000  ($7,334,000)  le&a  than  in  1S85, 10,000,000  francs 
($1,930,000)  more  than  1890,  and  29,000,000  ($5,597,000)  less  than  1896. 
Of  wine,  the  exportation  in  1863  was  635,216  hectoliters  (16,769,676 
gallons);  in  1890,  967,000  hectoliters  (25.628,800  gallons),  from  which 
point  it  fell  to  635,635  hectoliters  (16,780,764  gaDons),  snowing  a  net 
gain  of  only  420  hectoliters  (11,088  gallons)  over  the  e^ortation  of 
forty-seven  years  ago.  The  queytion  is  whether  the  futui-e  com- 
merce of  the  city  will  remain  stationary,  a  steady  decline  inter\'ene, 
or  a  struggle  to  regain  more  than  she  has  lost  ensue.  Unless  she 
provides  a  means  by  which  steamships  of  the  heaviest  draft  can  reach 
ner  wharves,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answers  to  be  given 
these  questions.     With  a  ship  canal  to  Arcachon,  she  would  be  twelve 
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houra  neArer  New  York  than  any  other  European  port.  England  is 
contemplating  a  tunnel  under  the  Bea  to  Ireland  and  a  ship  canal  to 
Southampton,  but  Bordeaux  has  manifested  little  interest  in  improv- 
ing her  maritime  situation.  Despite  her  remarkable  commercial 
history,  there  is  every  reason  for  apprehension  that  she  will  let  the 
opportunity  slip  by  until  the  competition  of  her  English  and  German 
rivals  shall  have  become  too  strone  to  enable  her  to  regain  her  rela- 
tive importance.  Already,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  invoices 
verified  at  this  consulate  show  that  the  goods  covered  by  them  go  by 
some  English  port.  So  far  as  travel  and  exports  to  the  U  nited  States 
are  concerned,  a  less  proportion  has  gone  direct  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and,  except  the  importation  of  petroleum  in  "tankers,"  there 
IB  no  visible  token  that  trade  will  not  further  decline. 


I  append  hereto  a  table  which  gives  a  view  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  entered  at  this  port  from  January  1,  1900,  to  June  30, 
1900,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1899.  A  glance  at  this 
table  will  show  a  most  remarkable  increase  in  the  gross  importation 
from  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  over  the 
same  period  of  1S99. 

The  aggregate  imports  during  this  peiiod  in  1899  were  82,455,638 
pounds,  or  41,224  tons,  being  at  the  rate  of  83,000  tons  for  the  year. 
From  January  to  July,  1900,  the  aggregate  importation  amounted  to 
8,457,499,815  pounds,  being  a  gain  over  the  same  period  last  year  of 
8,375,044,677  pounds,  or  4,187,522  toas,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,100 
per  cent  in  twelve  months.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  port  can  show  a 
greater  increase  in  the  importation  of  American  products.  The  most 
important  items  of  the  increase  will  be  considered  separately. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  an  American  consul  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  American  products  imported  into  his  dis- 
trict except  throueh  the  courtesy  of  foreign  customs  officials,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  names  or  addresses  of  the  importers.  This  fact 
is  little  understood  by  American  producers.  I  suppose  I  have  received 
during  the  past  vear  at  least  500  letters  asking,  in  effect,  this  question: 
*'  Will  you  Kindly  give  me  the  address  of  the  chief  importers  of  Ameri- 
can goods  (or  a  particular  line  of  goods)  in  your  districtT' 

when  one  reflects  that  the  American  consul  has  no  official  means  of 
knowing  who  such  importers  are,  that  the  Bordelais  merchants  do  little 
advertising,  that  there  are  few  signs  on  the  streets  and  many  of  these  too 
small  to  attract  notice,  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  answer 
such  questions.  Fevhapa  the  largest  wine  dealers  in  the  city  have  no 
sign  upon  their  doors  except  a  brass  plate  hardly  bigger  than  the  palm 
of  the l>and.  It  is  easy  to  give  information  as  to  exporters  of  foreign 
products  to  the  United  States,  since  that  im  a  part  of  the  consular  rec- 
ords; but  to  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  importers  is  an 
impossibility,  until  legislation  is  enacted  in  the  United  States  that 
will  provide  such  knowledge  and  make  the  same  accessible  to  our 
consols. 

AQWCULTURAL  MFLEMENTS. 

There  baa  been  im  increase  in  the  importation  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments from  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months 
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of  1899,  of  649,000  pounds.  As  no  other  classification  is  made  by  the 
French  Government  officials,  it  is  impossible  to  state  either  the  kind  or 
make  of  euch  implements.  I  be^  leave  to  renew  my  recommendation 
of  hist  year,  that  all  ships  sailing  from  American  ports  be  required  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  their  manifest  of  goods  lauded  at  any  foreign  port 
totheconsul  of  the  United  States  nearest  to  said  port.  Under  Spanish 
law,  the  practice  prevailed  in  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  the  Philippines. 


An  experiment  in  the  importation  of  green  apples  has  been  made  at 
this  port  by  some  one.  I  do  not  linow  who  nor  with  what  success. 
The  present  season  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  such  trade.  The  fruit 
crop  in  southwest  France  has  been  most  remarkable  in  quantity  and 

auality.  When  one  notes  the  condition  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees 
irough  this  consular  district,  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  fact  that  in 
ordinary  years,  the  fruit  is  wormy  to  a  degree  that  one  accustomed  to 
American  fi-uit  can  hardly  realize.  This  year,  however,  the  fruit  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  taint,  is  of  fine  appearance,  and  especially 
good  flavor.  In  comparison  with  Americans,  my  observation  has  been 
mat  the  French  use  very  little  fruit  except  in  the  form  of  preserves  or 
very  highly  spiced  and  sweetened  prepamtions.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  importation  of  raw  fruits  from  the  United  States 
will,  for  the  present  at  least,  assume  any  considerable  dimensions. 

DRIED   APPLES. 

The  increased  importation  of  dried  apples  from  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  an  excess  of  1,130,000  pounds  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1900  over  a  like  period  in  1899,  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
commercial  relations  between  this  port  and  the  United  States.  The 
whole  importation  during  that  time  was  2,989,115  pounds,  practically 
3,000,000  pounds,  or  6,000,000  pounds  at  the  same  rate  for  the  whole 
year.  In  1895,  the  importation  of  dried  apples  at  this  port  was  a  little 
over  400,000  pounds.  From  this  it  rose,  almost  doubling  itself  each 
year,  to  more  than  300,000,000  pounds  in  1899.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1900,  the  importation  of  dried  apples  from  the  United  States  practi- 
cally doubled  tne  amount  for  the  same  period  last  year.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  this  amount  will  be  reached,  on  account  of  the 
reatlv  tare«  yield  of  grapes,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  importation  of 
dried  apples  at  this  port  will  show  an  increase  of  more  than  1,100  per 
cent  in  the  past  six  years.  Practically  ali  these  dried  apples  are  of 
the  lowest  grade — No.  3,  sliced.  For  years  the  question  as  to  the  use 
of  these  dried  apples  was  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  Investigation 
proved  two  things: 

(1)  That  only  an  insignificant  part— less  than  2  per  cent  of  these 
imports— was  used  for  domestic  consumption  as  cooked  fruit. 

(2)  That  practically  none  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  jellies,  or 
other  canned  or  bottled  goods. 

COTTOH-SBED  OIL. 

The  importation  of  this  oil  was  672,000  pounds  less  than  daring  the 
same  period  of  1899.  There  was  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  olive  oil  exported  to  the  United  Stat«e  daring  the  same 
period. 


bobofe:  fkanob. 


The  increase  in  the  importation  of  feathers  from  lees  than  3,000 
pounds  in  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  to  40,000  pounds  in  the  first 
balf  of  1900,  shows  the  result  of  closely  working  a  market  by  compe- 
tent and  enterprisiBg  ^ente. 


The  sarprising  gain  in  the  importation  of  fish  roe,  of  nearly  500,000 
pounds  over  a  lite  period  in  1899,  la  due  to  the  persistent  enterprise  of 
our  Pacific  coast  canneries. 

LOCOMOnVES. 

The  necessity  of  very  largely  increasing  tiie  number  of  heavy 
eoginee  on  the  railways  belonging  to  the  state  compelled  the  purchase 
of  a  considerable  number  of  American  locomotives.  The  fastest  time 
made  by  any  railway  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  is  on  the  state  railway 
between  this  city  and  Bayonne,  where  a  run  of  123  miles  is  made 
every  day  in  128  minutes.  It  is  quite  to  the  credit  of  our  American 
mechanics  that  the  honor  of  making  this  run  is  generally,  perhaps 
always,  accorded  to  "Baldwin  locomotives." 

FBTROIiEUH. 

The  increase  of  650,000,000  pounds  in  the  importation  of  petroleum 
and  its  producto  over  the  first  six  months  of  1899  shows  how  firm  a 
hold  the  American  oils  have  on  the  French  market. 


The  importation  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  shows 
an  increase  of  316,000,000  pounds,  or  160,000  tons. 

Two  things  seem  to  militate  against  the  permanent  success  of  Amer- 
ican coal  in  competition  with  English; 

(1)  Its  friable  character  makes  it  difficult  to  use  in  existing  grates. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  ito  steam-producing  cajjacity.  Some  of  it  is 
eveo  superior  to  the  best  English  product. 

(2)  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  there  is  little  heavr, 
coarse  freight  going  from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
freight  from  continental  ports  is  of  a  character  which  may  be  carried 
by  passenger  steamships.  The  ships  bringing  American  coal  will,  in 
most  cases— probably  9f>  out  of  100 — have  to  return  in  ballast.  In  other 
words,  American  coal  is  handicapped  in  supplying  European  markets 
by  the  fact  that  it  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  two  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  instead  of  one.  This  is  a  very  serious  drawlack  and  there 
seems  no  apparent  means  of  avoiding  it. 

At  the  present  time,  the  retail  price  of  Welsh  anthracite  in  this  city 
is  70  francs,  or  $14,  a  ton,  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

OOBN    PBODUCT8  (HAIZE). 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  that  there  was  an  increased 
importation  of  corn  at  this  port,  amounting  to  20,000,000  pounds  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year.   This  is  likely  to  increase,  as  there 
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is  a  deticit  of  about  30,000,000  bushels  in  the  French  wheat  crop  of 
1900,  including  a  supposed  surplus  on  hand  from  the  crop  of  1899. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  form  of  this 
importation  or  the  U:^  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  little  com  seems  to 
be  used  for  food,  as  even  the  prepared  sorts,  such  as  "hominy"  and 
"  pearl  grits "  are  difficult  to  obtain.  I  suppose  it  must  bo  used  for 
feeding  stock  or  ground  with  wheat  as  flour,  but  am  unable  to  trace 
any  sale  in  that  direction  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increased 
importation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  sale  of  the  prepared  forms  of  American 
corn  (maize)  and  corn  products,  such  as  "hominy,"  "pearl  grits, "etc., 
would  bo  greatly  inci-eased  by  putting  them  up  in  smaller  packages — 
1-pound  or  even  half-pound  packages.  The  French  housekeeper  is 
arcustomed  to  buy  everything  in  small  quantities— enougii  for  a  single 
day;  never  for  two.  It  seems  a  bad  policy  to  us  to  do  so,  but  it  ia  the 
custom  of  the  countiy,  and  the  exporter  who  seeks  a  foreign  market 
must  consider  compliance  with  its  established  customs  an  essential 
part  of  his  business.  1  am  confident  that  100 1-pound  packages  of  such 
products  as  are  put  up  b^  the  Baltimore  Pearl  Hominy  Mills  could 
be  sold  quicker  and  for  twice  as  much  as  20  5-pound  packages  in  any 
market  in  this  region. 


There  has  been  a  slight  increase  (of  1,223  tons)  of  stave  bolts  im- 
ported from  the  UnitedStates  in  the  first  half  of  11)00.  This  is  hardly 
worth  considering,  in  comparison  with  an  increase  of  35,000,000  tons 
of  "douves"  imported  from  Austria  during  the  same  period. 

This  is  due  to  several  facts: 

(1)  The  Austrian  dealer  offers  "douves"  (double  stave  bolts)  in  the 
form  and  character  required  by  this  market  The  American  exporter 
refuses  to  do  this.  The  result  is  that  he  either  fails  to  make  sales  dr 
has  to  sell  at  a  rate  entirely  unremunei'ative.  It  is  a  case  of  producer 
'  refusing  to  produce  what  is  wanted  and  consequently  failing  to  secure 
a  market  This  is  a  great  market  for  tight  cooperage  product— proba- 
bly the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  unexpected  size  of  the  vint^e  of 
IWO  made  it  exceptionally  easy  to  have  gained  control  of  this  market, 
but  our  American  producers  and  exporters  must  learn  two  things 
before  they  regain  a  trade  we  held  exclusively  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years: 

First,  they  must  furnish  the  quality  of  staves  required,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  the  market  and  at  a  price  to  undersell  the  Austiian 
product 

Second,  they  must  not  think  th^  can  do  a  retail  trade  with  coopers 
here.  That  is  practicable  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  possible 
in  this  market.  Exports  of  staves  must  be  made  by  the  cargo;  prices 
must  be  cut  so  fine,  and  style  and  quality  be  so  perfect  as  to  undersell 
and  underbid  in  perfection  the  Austrian  competition.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  Austrians  will  manufacture  American  douves,  and  use  them 
to  supply  their  own  deficiency  of  the  article  by  selling  them  here  as 
"Austrian." 

Probably  fifty  American  agents  have  been  here  in  the  last  six  months, 
generally  trying  to  "  work  the  town  "  in  true  American  fashion,  be- 
tween sunrise  and  dark.    The  result  shows  that  hardly  one  of  them 
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got  trade  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  hie  trip.  "Lightning  oper- 
ators" are  not  valuable  as  agents  in  this  market.  A  commercioi  trav- 
eler who  "earns  his  salt"  for  an  American  pvoducer  of  any  eoi-tin 
this  city  must  take  time  enough  to  learn  exiitting  conditions  and  rely 
not  merely  on  commercial  reports,  but  on  his  own  observation  and 
experience.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  business  as  one  would  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  ^eot  who  can  not  change  his  tactics  will  prove 
of  little  value  to  his  emjAoyer. 


The  increase  in  the  importation  of  lumber,  put  in  the  table  as  "wood," 
amounted  to  the  reomrkable  figure  of  7,360,469,145  pounds.  Almost 
everything  is  entered  in  the  French  statistics  by  weight.  I  have  no  idea 
of  lumber  bj'  weight,  and  can  only  make  this  amount  intelligible  by 
reducing  the  same  to  tons  and  giving  such  information  as  to  tne  char- 
acter as  the  customs  reports  furnish.  The  importations  are  classified 
so  as  to  exclude  "oak,"  "walnut,"  "railway  sleepers,"  and  many  other 
kinds  of  lumber  used  for  constniction  purposes.  The  only  kind 
imported  from  the  United  Stat«s  is  what  is  termed  "common  lum- 
ber," squared  into  forms  80  millimeters  (3f  inches)  in  thickness.  Of 
this  ckss,  2,377,317,800  pounds,  or  1,080,599  tons,  was  imported.  Of 
boards,  30  to  80  millimeters  thick  (If  to  3f  inches),  3,657,436,200 
pounds,  or  1,662,472  tons,  were  imported  in  six  months;  and  of  boards 
If  inches  thick  or  less,  1,340,681,000  pounds,  or  659,378  tons,  entered 
tile  harbor  in  the  first  six  months  of  tais  year. 

The  entire  importation  of  undressed  lumber  rises,  therefore,  to 
7,428,542,099  pounds,  or  3,402,448  tons,  for  the  half  year.  Thb  lum- 
ber comes  mainly  by  sailing  ships  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  the 
greater  part  of  it  merely  squared  or  quartered.  There  is  every  pros- 
pect that  this  trade  will  increase.  It  may  he  doubted  if  any  other  port 
shows  so  great  a  gain. 

TOBACCO. 

American  producers  and  manufacturers  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
gain  of  8,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  landed  here  over  the  amount 
admitted  last  year,  into  a  belief  that  here  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
enterprise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  market  at  all  for  tobacco 
in  Bordeaux.  Tobacco  is  bought  and  sold  in  France  only  by  the  French 
Government.  Her  agents  buy  in  the  United  States,  in  all  the  great 
markets,  such  supplies  as  they  are  ordered  to  procure,  and  this  is 
imported,  always  unmanufactured,  and  distributed  to  the  Govern- 
meot  warehouses,  where  it  is  put  in  the  form  required  to  meet  French 
taste.  Nobody  is  allowed  to  sell  or  have  for  sale  tobacco  in  any  foim, 
except  the  Government  agents.  Now  and  then,  persons  are  permitted 
to  import  small  quantities  for  their  own  use — never  for  sale.  Even 
for  personal  use,  it  is  a  costly  luxury,  the  duty  alone  being  about  34 
francs  or  96.50  per  kilo,  or  ^.20  per  pound.  This  duty  is  not  unrea- 
sonable when  we  consider  how  large  an  item  this  monopoly  is  in  the 
national  r 


EXPOKI8  TO  THE   UNFTED   STATES   FBOH  BOBDSAUX. 

The  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  half 
of  tlie  year  1900  amountedto39,042, 308  po  unds,  as  ^ainst8,457, 499,315 
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Sounds  of  imporfc-s.     In  other  words,  the  iniporte  from  the  United 
tates  weighed  mure  tiuui  21ti  times  as  much  as  the  exports  to  the 
United  Stated)  during  the  same  period. 

Tliia  fact  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  such  ratio  BubsiatB  between 
the  Talnes  of  the  same.  As  oefore  stated,  the  American  consul,  in 
Fninceat  least,  has  nomeansof  ascertaining  the  ^'alue  of  imports  made 
through  his  port  from  the  United  States.  Our  statistics  give  the  value 
of  exports  to  particular  countries,  but  not  to  the  ports  at  which  they 
enter  or  the  consular  districts  to  which  thej  are  coasigned.  French 
statistics  being  ba^ed  on  weight  rather  than  value,  comparison  between 
weight  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  becomes  very  difficult  or 
practically  impossible  to  one  who  does  not  know  the  actual  value  per 
pound  of  each  article.  I  know,  for  instance,  fairlv  well  the  price  of 
petroleum  by  the  gallon  or  barret,  but  how  much  it  is  worth  by  the  ton 
or  kilogram  I  could  only  learo  by  a  process  too  intricate  to  be  applied 
to  all  the  articles  on  the  list. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  exports,  pound  for  pound, 
must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  imports.  Wine,  brandy,  argols, 
and  dainties  are  much  more  valuable  than  equal  weights  of  lumDer, 
corn,  dried  apples,  and  petroleum.  This  fact  illustrates  what  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  impress  on  our  coal  exporters,  to  wit:  That  in 
sending  coal  to  Europe,  they  must  not  base  their  estimates  of  profit 
upon  wie  cost  of  freight  one  way.     Almost  all  the  freight  from  Europe 

goes  by  the  fast  oceau  liners,  wtich  have  capacity  for  much  more  than 
ley  get.  The  French  cargo  steamers  are  enabled  to  make  a  profit 
simply  through  the  advantage  in  bringing  American  freight  which 
the  surtax  gives.  The  American  exporter  who  ships  anything  to 
France  in  English,  German,  or  American  steamship  lines,  simply  exer- 
cises the  divine  right  to  pay  (6  a  ton  more  than  he  would  if  sending 
goods  by  a  French  line  or  an  American  line  comine  direct.  Of  tJie 
entire  number  of  cargo  ships  necessary  to  bring  the  importation  of 
coal,  petroleum,  and  lumber  from  the  United  States,  only  two  secured 
return  cai^oes — both  of  cork,  which,  because  of  its  bulk,  can  not  profit- 
ably be  carried  on  the  liners.  There  is  no  probability  of  any  change 
in  this  condition,  and  Americans  who  contemplate  shipping  coal,  steel, 
lumber,  and  other  fapAvy  products  to  Europe  must  count,  as  part  of 
the  expense,  the  cost  of  the  return  trip  in  ballast.  Perhaps  once  in  a 
hundred  times  they  may  get  a  return  cargo,  hardly  oftener. 


What  cotton  is  to  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  that 
and  even  more,  is  wine  to  the  south  and  especially  southwest  France. 
While  there  is  more  diversity  of  labor  than  formerly  characterized  our 
Southern  States,  it  is  still  tine  that  wine  pi-edominates  oyer  all  other 
interests.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  stru^Ie  with  disease  and  a 
diminished  and  deteriorated  product  has  been  going  on  with  a  curiously 
varying  result.  The  old  vineyards  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  phyl- 
loxera, black  rot,  mildew,  and  other  diseases  of  the  vine,  which  nave 
taxed  the  skill  and  course  and  the  resources  of  science  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  agricultural  product.  By 
grafting  on  American  stocks  and  developing  new  hybrids  from  Ameri- 
can vines,  it  has  been  possible  to  renew  the  old  vineyards  witii  vines 
which  have  a  much  greater  resisting  power.    The  vineyards  have  been 
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renewed  until  few  of  tbo  old  vine»  remain,  and  the  new  vineyards  yield 
8o  much  more  wine  tbau  the  old  oncN  ever  did,  an  to  awaken  surprise 
and  perhaps  distrust 

As  soon  as  the  restoration  of  the  vineyards  by  the  use  of  American 
stock  became  an  accomplished  fact,  the  importation  of  all  American 
vines  and  of  all  plants  grown  on  American  soil  was  not  only  riridlv  in- 
terdicted, but  the  privilege  of  sending  American  nursery  stock,  vmes, 
bulbs,  and  all  flower  ana  fruit  growuis,  grafts,  and  cuttings  in  bond 
aci'oss  French  territorr  was  denied.  During  the  past  year,  a  shipment 
of  American  tulip  bulbs,  amounting  to  $10,000,  was  refused  a  landing 
at  this  port.  It  seems  a  curious  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
producers  of  hybrid  stocks  based  on  American  varieties  desired  to 
exclude  the  competition  of  Americau  plants  in  tilling  the  immense  de- 
mand made  necessary  for  restocking  tbe  old  vineyai^  It  is  well  for 
American  nurserymen  to  take  note  of  this  fact,  that  while  they  are 
importing  millions  of  French  vines  and  other  nurserj'  stocks,  not  a  root, 
a  cutting,  or  a  bulb  from  their  own  gardens,  either  of  fruit  or  flower, 
can  enter  French  temtory. 

The  vintage  of  1900  is  reported  to  be  one  of  unusual  quantity  and  of 
a  rather  more  than  average  quality.  That  of  1899  was  of  remarkable 
quality  and  of  about  average  quantity.  As  these  wines  are  unfit  for 
use  or  exportation  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  and  as  the  ex- 
portation of  French  wines  has  deci-eased  from  14,000,000  hectoliters  in 
1879  to  less  than  2,000,000  hectoliters  in  1898,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  not  followed  the  history  of  tbe  traffic  t3  find 
"a  crisis  in  the  wine  trade"  precipitating  itself  contemporaneously 
with  the  flrst  vintage  which  has  been  practically  free  from  the  effects 
of  disease  in  twenty-fivn  years.  A  vintage  of  such  remarkable  quan- 
tity reveals  the  fact  that  the  country  alre^y  had  in  stock  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  wine;  that  much  of  this  was  of  a  more  or  less  fictitious 
character,  and  that  the  wine  maker  was  the  natural  and  fatal  enemy  of 
the  wine  grower.  Meetings  were  held  and  all  sorts  of  remedies  pro- 
posed to  Duuntain  prices  and  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  wine  grower 
and  wine  seller;  but  still  the  market  st^^.  Prices  went  lower  and 
lower.  Facts  whichhavebeensteadily  denied  for  a  score  of  years  were 
openly  admitted  and  freely  discussed.  By  the  laws  of  1885  and  1887, 
ihe  nukers  and  dealers  in  wine  were  not  only  permitted  to  add  sugar 
to  their  wines  to  increase  their  alcoholic  strength,  but  were  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  by  being  i-elieved  of  the  consumption  tax  on  a  certain 
amount  used  for  that  pui-pose.  The  law  only  permitted  the  use  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  but  no  one  could  be  punished  for  using 
any  amount  he  might  choose.  It  is  ea^y  to  see  how  these  conditions 
invited  to  abuse,  and  the  growers  of  genuine  wines  have  now  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  immense  stock  of  wines  resulting  from 
such  practices  has  put  the  trade  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  They 
are  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  laws  encouraging  the  "sugaring" 
of  wines,  and  prohibitive  duties  on  foreign  wines  which  have  been 
used  for  blenmng  with  and  sti'engthening  the  native  product.  The 
char^  is  freely  made  in  the  most  authoritative  trade  journals  that  not 
only  sugar,  but  glucose  has  been  used  to  moke  wine  in  connection  with 
grape  skins  and  water. 

As  it  is  and  always  will  be  cheaper  to  make  wine  in  this  manner  than 
by  tbe  slow  and  laborious  method  of  raising  vines,  it  is  evident  that 
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unless  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  it  are  far  more  effective  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  the  future  of  wine  culture  in  this  r^oa 
is  by  no  means  bright,  even  ivith  the  reconstructed  vineyards  and  the 
practical  elimination  of  disease. 

The  rivalry  of  foreign  winee  in  other  markets  has  been  underesti- 
mated by  Boi-deaux  dealers,  who  have  counted  it  impossible  for  other 
countries  to  compete  with  them  in  quality.  The  present  crisis  should 
do  much  to  dissipate  this  theory  and  show  tliat  a  specific  quality  is 
not  a  reliable  guaranW  of  continued  demand.  The  action  taken  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Paris  Imposition  of  1900,  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ican wines,  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  to  sharpen  competition  between 
French  and  American  wines  in  the  United  states  and  many  other 
countries.  Indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  unprecedented  yield  of 
1900  may  not  prove  a  more  serious  blow  to  French  wine  interests  than 
its  entire  failure. 

It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  dealers  that  the  taste  for  wine  of  a  low  alco- 
holic strength  (9  to  11  degrees,  which  is  the  normal  strength  of  the  Bor- 
deaux wines)  has  been  greatly  impaired,  especially  in  ouicr  countries, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  meet  the  taste  developed 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  As  to  this,  I  have  no  opinion.  It 
is  evidently  a  matter  of  importance  to  California  wine  growers  to  know 
the  condition  of  wine  production  in  France,  which  is  meir  chief  com- 
petitor in  the  American  market. 

The  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  former  preeminence  of 
France  as  a  wine  producer  has  been  one  of  the  most  heroic  movements 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  world.  In  view  of  that,  the  present 
conditions  are  most  pametic.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  invite  Duyers 
to  come  and  see  and  taste.  The  buj'er  is  no  longer  the  active  instru- 
ment of  commerce.  The  seller  must  himself  take  his  wares  to  the  con- 
sumer or  solicit  him  to  buy.  In  this  respect,  the  merchants  of  Bor- 
deaux are  notably  deficient.  Tbey  risk  little  in  seeking  to  make  or  hold 
foreign  markets.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  invoices  verifiedat  this 
constDate  are  "sold  to  foreign  importer"  before  they  leave  tixe  dock. 

EXFOBT  TEADE    IN   WINE. 

The  vintf^  of  1900  is  probably  larger  than  was  ever  known  in  this 
region.  The  export  traae  in  French  wine  has  been  steadily  declining 
for  twenty  years  and  is  now  about  one-seventh  what  it  was  in  1879. 

The  sentiment  of  wine  growers  and  dealers  in  i-egard  to  this  decline 
has  been  curiously  illogical.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  only  reason 
for  the  det«y  of  me  export  wine  trade  of  Bordeaux  is  that  other  coun- 
tries, notably  the  United  States,  have  imposed  import  duties  for  the 
special  purpose  of  obstructing  the  importation  of  Bordeaux  wines. 
They  do  not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  import  duties  of  France 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  United  States,  estimated  with  regard 
to  actual  or  prospective  exportation  to  France;  that  there  are  also  octroi 
duties  to  be  paid,  and  a  surtax  which  deprives  our  exportera  of  com- 
petition in  freight  by  adding  *6  per  ton  on  articles  coming  by  a  ship 
stopping  at  any  foreign  port  before  arriving  here. 

Anundred  years  ago,  tne  Bordeaux  wines  shared  with  port  and  canaiT 
the  fashion  of  the  wine-drinking  public  of  the  United  States.  This 
fashion,  with  variations  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  continued  until 
canary  practically  disappeared  and  disease  impaired  the  amount  uod 
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character  of  the  Bordeaux  product  The  destruction  of  our  Bhippiag 
during  the  civil  war  no  doubt  bad  much  to  do  with  the  decrease  of  our 
importation,  which  dat«8  from  1863.  It  is  aieo  evident  that  the  light 
Bordeaux  wiues  do  not  meet  the  demand  for. the  higher  alcohoiic 
strength  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  as  low-grade  alco- 
holic drinks,  they  have  suffered  from  the  competition  with  beer,  which 
ia  pushed  b;  every  conceivable  means.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  temperance  sentiment  has  probably  made  greater  inroads  on 
the  wine-drinking  element  of  the  United  States  than  any  other. 

A  fair  consideration  of  these  things  should  show  French  wine  pro- 
ducers that  the  reasons  for  the  decline  of  American  importations  are 
not  legislative  nor  malicious.  We  naturally  protect  our  own  produota, 
but  beyond  that  and  a  thousand  times  more  potent  is  the  fact  that  the 
French  wines  are  too  high  priced  for  popular  consumption,  which  also 
prefers  beer  and  whisky,  and  that  a  constantly-increasing  proportion 
of  those  who  are  able  to  buy  high-priced  drinks  are  di^nsiog  with 
all  alcoholic  beverages. 

It  is  this  almost  entire  exctnsion  of  alcoholic  beverages  from  the 
American  home  circle  which  has  caused  the  decline  in  demand  for  the 
light  wines  of  Bordeaux.  The  sparkling  wines  of  higher  alcoholic 
ebvngtb  retain  their  hold  in  spite  of  increased  taxation,  being  better 
adapted  to  public  consumption.  These,  however,  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  American  products,  which  were  excluded  from  com- 
petion  at  the  Paris  "Exposition  on  the  ground  that  they  were  imitations 
of  French  products.  This  contention  does  not  seem  altogether  well 
founded,  any  mora  than  it  would  be  to  exclude  stvles  of  silk  on  the 
ground  that  they  bore  French  names  and  were  made  in  France  before 
fliey  were  everDeai-d  of  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  viticultural 
interests  of  France  ai-e  to-day  demanding  that  our  Government  be 
required  to  bind  itself  by  treaty  to  forbid  the  making  of  "cham- 
pagne," "clarets,"  ^'sautemes,"  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  on  tho 
ground  that  American  producers  have  no  right  to  use  these  French 
Dames  to  designate  their  products. 

Special  products  should  be  protected  by  trade-mark,  but  the  idea 
that  a  generic  term  shall  not  be  used  in  America  because  it  has  been 
previously  used  in  France  is  about  the  worst  plan  that  could  be  adopted 
to  promote  the  sale  of  French  wines  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing  could  be  more  harmful  to  the  wine  trade  of  Bordeaux  than 
the  declaration  of  war  on  American  wines  and  brandies  made  at  the 
exposition  and  followed  up  by  prohibitive  restrictions,  on  imports. 
We  are  not  only  the  largest  producers  of  essentials  of  life  and 
materials  of  manufacture,  but  also  the  largest  consumers  of  nonessen- 
tials. The  result  of  an  economic  war  would  be  to  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican market  for  fore^n  luxuries. 

VINES  AND  NUR8EBY   STOCK. 

The  French  Government  having  by  law  of  July,  1898,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  American  vines,  grafts,  and  nursery  stock  of  alt 
kinds  into  France  and  forbidden  their  pa^s^e  in  bond  across  her  ter- 
ritory, our  people  now  seem  possessed  with  a  genuine  rage  to  import 
into  the  United  States  all  forms  of  French  nursery  stock,  especially 
grape  vines,  of  which  millions  are  being  exported  for  use  in  <Jali- 
lomia  and  Texas.  The  same.fancy  for  importing  harmful  things, 
that  lifts  caused  every  noxious  European  weed  to  bwome  a  denizen  of 
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our  gardens  and  meadoiv b  and  has  made  the  EngUsb  sparrow  a  nuisance 
ID  all  our  cities,  seems  now  to  be  anxious  to  import  in  la^  qusntitiea 
"phylloxera,"  "black  rot,"  "mildew"  and  all  other  diseases  which 
have  conspired  to  destroy  the  vineyards  of  France  and  vitiate  their 
products. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  peet  has  appeared  in  the  vineyards  of 
this  re^on,the  Eudemti*  hotrana.  It  is  a  flat,  snail-like  worm,  grayish 
white  in  color,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  infests  the 
erape  and  seems  to  be  of  insatiable  appetite.  It  is  said  to  be  allied  to 
toe  Ooohylue,  a  pest  of  older  date.  It  destroys  every  bunch  oo  which 
it  makes  a  lodgment. 

Unlike  the  '^  phylloxera,"  the  Eudemia  hotTona  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  vine.  j.  have  seen  acres  of  vines,  just  at  the  vinta^,  in 
which  the  leaves  were  in  tine  condition,  but  almost  every  bunch  of 

grapes  had  some  thousands  of  slimy  inhabitants.  I  do  not  know  that 
ley  affect  the  quality  of  wine,  but  they  would  be  death  to  the  table 
Kipes  of  the  United  States  if  once  well  established  there.  I  do  not 
ow  whether  the  pest  will  bear  ti-ansportation  or  not,  but  the  exten- 
sive exportation  of  vines  from  the  regions  where  it  was  most  abun- 
dant this  year  will  probably  decide. 

This  pest  is  said  to  have  appeared  only  in  isolated  localities  this  year. 
If  it  should  become  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  vineyai-ds  of  the  Medoc 
and  retain  its  present  appetite,  I  fancy  the  complaint  of  too  great  pro- 
duction will  soon  disappear.  I  am  not  aware  in  what  form  uiis  insect 
passes  the  winter  nor  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  conveyed  with  nursery 
stock,  though  it  is  said  that  its  eggs  are  deposited  on  dead  leaves  and 
branches,  not  only  of  the  vines,  but  of  trees  and  twigs  of  all  other 
growths.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  it  once  gets  a  foothold  in  the  vine- 
yards of  western  New  Yorkj  Ohio,  and  other  table-grape  growing 
r^ons,  this  great  industry  will  be  wholly  destroyed.  If  our  nursery 
stock  is  to  be  excluded  from  France,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  protect 
ourselves  from  destructive  cont^ion  resulting  from  importation  of 
French  plants. 

SIIBEF  AND  OOAT  SKINS. 

Probably,  oo  one  would  l>o  more  sunpi'i^'ed  than  the  wine  merchants 
of  Bordeaux  to  know  that  the  declared  exports  at  this  consulate  from 
June  30, 1899,  to  June  30,  li^OO,  of  untanned  sheep  and  goat  skins  with- 
out wool  exceeded  in  value  by  nearly  one-fourth  the  exports  of  wine 
during  the  same  period.  The  value  of  wines  declared  during  the  twelve 
months  previous  to  June  30,  1900,  was  8699,674.39;  that  or  untanned 
sheep  and  goatskins  for  the  same  period  was  $855,168.06.  For  the 
past  three  years,  the  traffic  in  "sheepskins  without  wool"  has  been' 
from  15  to  23  per  cent  greater  in  value  than  any  other  export  declared 
at  this  port. 

Most  of  these  skins  come  from  Mazamet,  in  the  Departmentof  Tarn. 
They  are  largely  imported  from  Austi-aliaand  Ai^ntina,thoughmany 
of  the  goatskins  come  from  Spain  and  Algeria.  These  skins  are 
imported  with  the  wool  on  ^or  the  hair  in  case  of  goatskins)  and  are 
macerated  for  some  months  in  the  alkaline  waters  of  Mazame^  which 
are  said  to  be  of  peculiar  value  in  the  preparation  of  the  skins  for  tan- 
ning. The  wool  or  hair  is  stripped  off,  also  the  fleshy  parts  adhering 
to  uie  skins.     They  are  then  clipped  and  baled  and  exported  to  the 
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United  States.  The  wool  iu  cleansed,  packed,  and  Bent  to  other  mar- 
keta,  chiefly  English.  This  haa  grown  to  be  a  lai^  and  important 
indnstry,  which  is  said  to  be  very  profitable. '  It  deserves  to  be  favored 
by  our  laws,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  treatment  of 
these  skins  is  better  than  we  could  give.  This  course  of  trade  also 
prevents  the  entrv  of  diseased  skins  direct  from  the  coootries  where 
the  pelts  are  produced.  There  is  little  danger  of  contagion  after  the 
treatment  the  skins  receive  at  Maziuuet. 


The  shipment  of  hides  of  neat  cattle  to  the  United  States  from  this 
port  has  practically  ceased  during  the  past  th  ree  years,  because  the  quar- 
antine laws  requiring  disinfection  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  A  few 
shipmentti  of  drj'-salted  hides  have  been  made,  but  none  of  fresh  skins. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  no  one  can  export  green  hides  of  neat  cattle  from 
continental  Europe  to  the  United  States  under  present  r^ulations, 
complying  strictly  with  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  any  profit.  The  cost  of  disinfection  is  too  great 
Yet  it  is  evident  from  our  statistics  of  imports  that  such  importation 
is  made.  It  has  not  been  done,  however,  from  this  port..  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  exportation  is  accomplished  by  shipment  to  England  and 
resfaipment  there  as  English  hides,  under  the  exoeptions  granted  to 
the  products  oi  English  abattoirs. 


The  exportation  of  argols  from  this  port  during  thepast  year  haa 
been  very  large,  many  times  greater  than  ever  before.  Those  declared 
at  this  consulate  had  an  invoice  valueof  $318,811.16;  butamuchlai^r 
amount  was  exported  than  was  declared  here,  coming  from  other  con- 
sulates. Under  instructions  from  the  Department,  all  exporters 
declaring  argols  at  this  consulate  were  .required  to  certify  that  their 
Bhipments  were  of  French  origin,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  reduced 
rate  granted  bv  the  reciprocity  agreement  in  force  with  that  country. 
Several  large  dippers  at  once  ceased  making  declarations  here,  though 
I  am  informed  that  they  are  making  even  greater  shipments  than  ever 
before.  It  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  argols,  which  pay  no  duty 
to  enter  France,  come  f  i-om  other  countries  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  rate  accorded  shipments  from  French  ports. 

The  argols  dedared  at  this  consulate  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1900  amounted  to  1,252,080  pounds,  while  the  total  shipments  were 
more  than  twenty-one  times  this  amount,  or  26,767,578  pounds — that 
is,  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  exportation  is  declared  at  this  con- 
luilate. 

CAmrsD  TBOirrABi.BB. 

It  is  a  oarions  &ct  that  one  of  the  chief  lines  of  export  from  this 
port  toJthe  United  States  consists  of  preserved  forms  of  alimentary  prod- 
ucts which  are  grown  in  greatest  abundancein the  United  Statesandarc 
often  of  much  superior  quality.  Prominent  among  these  are  canned 
or  bottled  peas  and  green  (string)  beans.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  difference  between  them  and  the  products  of  American  giudeos, 
except —  ,  -  T 
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(1)  The  American  packers  use  the  la^^t  and  richest  peaa  they 
can  get,  such  a^  the  "  chanipiona;"  the  French  are  of  the  smallest 
varieties  and  are  put  up  while  they  are  but  half  grown  and  very  soft. 
The  same  is  true  of  string  beans;  they  are  always  very  smul  and 
only  half  matured. 

{2)  The  French  vegetables  are  packed  with  a  care  we  never  bestow 
upon  such  work.  The  cans  are  not  tilled  by  machinery  and  the  vege- 
tables are  not  handled  with  a  scoop  shovel.  Everything  is  done  ny 
hand.  Each  can  is  filled  from  a  small  boiler  at  the  side  of  a  working 
girl,  and  her  wage  depends  on  the  artistic  appearance  as  well  as  the 
number  of  wide-necked  bottles  she  fills. 

(3)  There  is  also  the  difference  in  labels.  There  are  uiany  Ameri- 
cans who  can  not  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  anything  "  imported  " 
is  of  supei'ior  quality. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  Bordelaise  products  are  better 
pretttired,  more  carefully  an-anged,  and  of  a  more  uniform  size  and 
quality,  but  with  equal  care  in  cooking,  our  American  canned  vegeta- 
bles ought  to  greatly  excel  theuL  in  flavor  and  excellence. 

CAMMED   HEATS. 

It  is  curious  to  notb  the  fact  that  Bordeaux  exports  to  the  United 
States  about  as  many  pounds  of  canned  meats  of  various  kinds  as  she 
imports  therefrom.  Hese  exports  include  "pat6  de  foi  gras," 
"snails,"  and  various  kindsof  game.  These  "pates"  excel  in  appear- 
ance those  made  in  the  United  States,  though  they  ought  not  to  be 
superior  in  flavor. 

In  the  packing  of  all  things  of  an  edible  character  by  the  French, 
the  fact  (to  which  I  have  so  onen  called  the  attention  of  our  exporters) 
that  small  packages  of  pound  and  half-pound  sizes  are  much  more 
readily  sold  than  larger  ones,  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


One  of  the  strange  things  revealed  by  the  figures  of  the  customs 
officers  at  this  port  la  the  fact  that  2,000  pounds  of  butter  were  shipped 
from  here  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  lifoO. 
Considering  the  contrast  in  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  the  best  French  butter,  this  exportation  is  altogether  remark- 
able.    Only  two  explanations  can  be  given^ 

(1)  That  French  nutter  has  become  a  fad  with  certain  Americans, 
and 

(2)  That  certain  emigrants  from  the  south  of  France  have  carried 
with  them  a  preference  for  the  colorless,  unsalted  butter  of  this 
region,  which  induces  them  to  risk  the  effect  of  a  transit  involving 
change  of  climate  and  a  twenty  or  thirty  days'  voyage. 

EiBiei'  of  these  reasons  seem  incredible  to  one  who  knows  the 
superior  quality  of  American  herbage  and  American  butter.  Ono 
wonders,  m  noting  the  coarse,  harsh  herbage  of  this  region,  similar  in 
quality  to  the  sedge  grass  of  our  cotton-growing  states,  that  any  but- 
ter at  alt  is  produced  from  it. 


In  quantity  and  qualitv,  the  prune  crop  of  this  year  is  said  not 
to  have  been  excelled  in  the  la«t  fifty  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
either  because  of  natural  qimlity  or  of  some  difference  in  the  method 
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of  preservation,  the  prunes  of  this  district  are  preferred  to  those 
grown  in  California.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  California 
fruit  is  picked  too  early;  if  fully  ripened,  it  should  be  superior.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  until  the  Savor  of  these  prunes  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
French  fruit,  and  they  are  packed  with  equal  nicety,  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  the  foreign  article  in  the  United  Btates.  This  year 
the  demand  is  very  good,  owing  to  the  limited  vield  in  California. 
Very  few  are  shippea  during  the  first  half  of  the  ^ear,  so  that  no 
comparison  with  the  shipment*  last  year  can  be  made  in  the  table.  At 
the  time  this  report  is  made,  however,  they  are  being  shipped  at  a  rate 
altogether  unprecedented. 

SNAILS. 

One  of  the  unusually  large  items  of  export  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States  this  year  consists  of  snails.  They  are  called  edible, 
and  after  being  turned  wrong  side  out  and  the  interior  carefully 
brushed — which  is  the  regular  method  of  preparing  them — it  is  pos- 
sible they  may  be.  I  hope  they  will  never  mcome  a  general  artic}e 
of  diet  with  us.  But  if  they  snould,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  grow  our  own.  1  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  their  habits 
or  the  cost  or  risk  of  importing  them.  We  may  perhaps  have  already 
some  edible  varieties  which  it  only  needs  a  cultivated  taste  to  make 
even  more  popular  than  the  imported  article. 


The  crop  of  "  Eng^lish  walnuts  "  was  not  remarkably  large  this  year, 
but  it  has  cured  up  in  an  unusoai  form,  so  as  to  be  of  nne  quality. 
The  export  to  the  United  States  is  much  larger  than  ever  before,  the 
prices  being  high  and  their  desirability  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet- 
meats being  never  before  so  fully  recognized. 

Walnuts  are  not  exported  until  from  late  October  until  March. 
Just  now,  they  are  in  their  prime,  and  invoices  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000  francs  ($13,200  to  Jl9,300)  value,  addressed  to  the  great  con- 
fectionery firms  of  the  United  States,  are  matters  of  daily  occurrence 
at  this  consulate.  It  will  no  doubt  be  the  largest  exportation  of  wal- 
nuts to  the  United  States  ever  made,  because  our  market  offers  the 
highest  price  for  the  best  quality. 


There  has  been  considerable  interruption  of  traffic  during  the  mat  six 
months  from  strikes.  The  employees  of  the  company  controlling  al 
the  electric  horse-car  and  omnibus  lines  of  the  city,  and  the  longshore- 
men and  all  the  dock  workers  of  the  harbor,  including  several  classes 
of  marine  laborers,  were  on  a  strike  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  manner  in  which  these  strikes  were  man- 
tled. By  French  law,  labor  unions  are  duly  authorized  bodies,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  and  scrutiny  of  their  proceedings,  like  all  other 
chartered  societies.  Their  meetings  are  practically  public,  and  when 
of  sufficient  importance  are  reported  like  other  news. 

Immediately  on  the  outbi-eak  of  the  tram-car  strike,  the  mayor 
ordered  the  company  not  to  attempt  to  run  any  cars  or  omnibuses 
until  authorized  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime,  aided  by  the  municipal 
council,  he  addressed  himself  to  harmonizing  the  conflicting  interests. 
The  chief  demand  was  on  behalf  of  conductors  and  drivers,  for  shorter 
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houra  at  the  same  woigoa.  As  the  wages  are  very  low — about  t30  a 
month  for  condactors  and  motormen— the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  from  fourteen  hours  to  ten  for  a  day's  work  was  not  generally 
i-^farded  as  unreasonable.  After  ten  days  of  contitant  but  peaceable 
discnssion,  the  matters  in  controversy  were  settled  and  the  service 
resumed,  not  only  without  any  damwe  to  the  company's  property,  but 
without  anytiiing  approaching  the  cmiracter  of  a  mob  or  any  threat  of 
violence. 

Albion  W.  TouaafeE,  Congul. 
Bordeaux,  JVbwmier,  1900. 


compared  wUK  game  period,  1899. 
[Comiilled  fnnu  ngui«  lunilshed  b;  the  dlreclor  of  EUiiloms,  Bordeaux,  Fruici^ 
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CAIaAIS. 

ca1.ai8  iiabbok. 

Since  mr  last  report,  there  have  been  no  improremente  of  any  kind 
in  connection  with  the  port  of  Calais.  Calais  has  a  ma^ificent  harbor, 
with  the  most  modem  equipments  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels 
and  manj  large  warehouses  for  storing  cargoes.  In  this  conne«'tion  I 
may  add  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Calais  is  Terr  wealthv,  and 
has  always  been  able  to  supply  the  harbor  with  evervthing  needed  to 
make  it  in  every  sense  of  the  word  "up  to  date."  The  port  derives 
an  enormous  revenue  from  the  passen^r  traffic  between  Calais  and 
Dover.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  w\a  large  income  does  not  tend 
to  increase  business  as  much  as  one  would  expect. 

I^ce  making  is  the  all-important  industry  here.  It  is  the  avenue  to 
wealth  for  the  young  and  ambitious,  and  in  it  fortunes  have  been  made 
and  lost  in  a  vear.  It  furnishes  employment  for  nearly  the  entire 
population,  ana  its  manufacture  and  sale  are  the  subjo<-ts  that  engross 
the  attention  of  nearly  every  Calaisian.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why 
the  commerce  at  this  port  is  as  small  as  it  is.  Whilo  the  trade  witn 
England  and  the  Baltic  region  is  considerable,  yet  it  is  nothing  to  what 
it  should  be  for  such  a  commodious  and  well-equipped  harbor. 

In  the  last  year,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
steamships  calling  at  Calais,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels.  This  change 
has  been  so  great  that  the  chamber  of  commei-co  recently  sold  one  of 
ite  lai^  tugs. 

RAILWAY    .HKRVICK. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Northern  Railway  of  Franco  has  put  into 
servicefooTwagon-restaurantpaflsengertrainR  between  Calaisand  Paris. 
These  trains  ran  in  connection  witn  the  Calais-Dover  boat  service, 
and  are  strictlv  international,  being  for  the  accommodation  of  pas- 
sengers from  England  to  Paris,  and  vice  versa.  From  Calais  to  Paris 
is  185  miles,  and  this  distance  is  covered  by  tliese  four  trains  in  three 
and  one-half  hours,  which  makes  them  among  the  fastest  in  the  world. 
In  comfort  and  magnificence,  they  rival  the  best  passenger  trains  in 
America.     I  quote  me  following  from  the  Dover  Standara: 

Another  example  of  the  importanoe  to  be  attached  to  the  employment  of  the  ronte 
CalaiB-Dover  ae  the  principanine  of  cotDtnunication  for  paasengera  betwet.>ii  England 
u)d  the  Continent  is  fumiehed  by  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Railway  Company  of 
France  is  quite  conacious  of  the  necessity  o!  immediately  further  reducing  the  len^h 
of  the  journey  between  London  and  Paris,  bj^  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  trains 
between  Calais  and  Paris  and  vice  versa.  It  is  well  known  that  the  trains  on  this 
line  break  the  record  af  the  whole  world  for  speed.  The  distance  between  CalaiH 
and  Paris  is  186  railee,  or  297  kilometers,  and  the  time  occupied  on  the  jouniey  has 
been  gradnall^  reduced  from  four  and  one-half  houiBtothn»an<l  threeond  one-half 
honrs,  which  is  a  moat  satiafactor]'  result,  especially  if  you  take  in  eonnderation  the 
cnrvea  and  sleep  inclines  in  some  parts  oE  the  line.  But  from  experiments  madequita 
recentiy,  the  fact  has  been  proved  that  the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris  can  be  made 
with  safety  in  three  hours,  or  rather  over  a  mile  a  minute,  which  speed  for  the  dia- 
tancetravereedbeatfl  the  world's  record.  For  some  tima  these  expreaa  trains — Calais- 
Paris  and  Fatis-Calais — have  been  worked  bv  p<iwerfui  compound  engines,  one  of 
which  wM  exbiUted  at  this  year's  Paris  Exbibitjoi^ 
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The  importation  of  lumber  at  Calais  is  verv  important.  In  fact, 
at  times  the  docks  of  Calais  t-emind  one  of  tlic  lumber  districts  in 
Michigan.  The  importations  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  are 
as  follows: 


From  Sweden 32, 802 

From  Norway 1,255 

From  Kaesia 23,  «M 

From  Siam - 272 

From  United  KtatcB 1,863 

Total  importatioi IB  fcirtheyrair 69,676 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  consisted  entirely  of  pitch 

gine,  and  were  1,000  standards  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  other  hand,  the  importations  from  the  other  countries  above 
mentioned  have  been  much  nearier.  I  am  informed  by  a  prominent 
lumber  dealer  of  this  port  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  birch 
wood,  much  difficulty  being  experienced  in  suppling  the  market  for 
this  class  of  wood. 

LACE. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  buyer  of  Calais  lace.  The  exporta- 
tion of  machine-made  laces  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Juno  30,  1900,  amounted  to  {2,460,496.94,  showing  an  increase 
of  f  236,979,79  over  the  preceding  year.  Cotton  lace  has  Deen  most  in 
demand,  and  those  eng^ed  in  its  manufacture  have  prospered.  The 
trade  in  silk  laces  has  &en  very  light,  the  modes  and  the  increased 
price  of  silk  being  the  cause.  The  annual  product  of  the  Calais  man- 
ufactories is  between  $9,000,000  and  $10,000,000. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Calais,  on  the  lace  industry  for  the  year  1899: 

The  generHl  condition  of  the  lace  induatrv  at  Calais  hag  been  leas  mtiefactory  in 
thej-ear  1899  than  in  1898. 

The  work  has  been  leas  abundant.  Many  kinds  have  been  in  littledemand,  such  aa 
silk. 

The  manutacturem  have  been  obliged  to  turn  all  their  efforts  to  the  cotton  lacea, 
which  have  been  more  especially  soiielit  after,  and,  in  consequence,  to  put  up 
machines  tor  the  fabrication  of  this  clam  of  goods.  Manufacturers  who  have  not  taken 
this  initiative  have  suffered  loss. 

The  principal  causes  which  have  influenced  the  market  are  the  preference  riven 
by  the  world  to  the  articles  made  at  Plauen^  Germany,  and  for  the  cotton  goods,  to 
those  produced  at  Nottingham,  f^ngland.  Rivalry  is  difficult  with  these  two  centers 
because  it  is  on  special  machines  that  Plauen  makes  its  articles,  and  only  twelve  man- 
ufacturers of  Calais  have  started  this  kind  of  fabrication  on  machines  of  the  Planen 
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The  efforts  to  implant  the  articles  of  Nottingham  at  Calais  have  as  yet  been  very 
timid,  although  the  Calais  machines  adjust  themselves  easilj^  to  this  kmd  of  fabrica- 
tion, as  they  are  of  the  same  kind  (lever  machines).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Calais  manubcturere  will  in  time  become  the  redoubtable  competitors  of  Notting- 
ham manufacturers  in  the  same  kind  of  goods. 


PETROLEUM. 


About  27,000,000  pounds  of  petroleum  were  imported  from  Phila- 
delphia, per  steamship  Vi/le  <Je  Douai,  during  the  vear  ended  June  30, 
190O.    Substantially  all  the  petroleum  arriving  at  tnis  port  was  brought 
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from  the  United  States,  only  a  small  cmaatitv,  in  biu-relu,  comitifr  from 
Scotland.  Since  Julj  X,  the  VUle  de  I}ouai  has  been  importing  petro- 
leum from  Baku,  BiiBsia. 


No  American  coal  has  aa  yet  been  imported.  While  the  present 
high  pricee  have  caused  some  discussion  Dere  in  regard  to  American 
coal,  I  know  of  no  merchant  who  contemplates  its  importation.  The 
proximi^  of  the  large  mines  in  the  departmeuts  of  the  Pas-de-Calais 
and  the  Nord  would  seem  to  make  Oauis  an  improbable  market  for 
American  coal.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  59,383  tons, 
of  2,200  pounds  each,  were  imported  from  England. 

mOK  OKE    AND  FIO    IBON. 

16,546  tons  of  iron  ore  were  imported  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  from  Bilbao,  Spain,  and  27,521  tons  of  pig  iron  from  England. 


The  principal  agricultural  product  of  the  departments  of  Paa-de 
Calais  and  the  Soduho  is  the  sugar  beet.  In  the  Fas-de-Calaia,  there 
are  40  lai^  sugar  mills  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  while  in  the 
Somme  there  are  50. 

Cals'B  is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  of  France  for  sugar.  This 
is  due  to  its  large  wareiiouse  facilities. 

The  exportations  of  sugar  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
were  33,227  tons,  of  2,200  pounds  each,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  7,232  tons. 

The  present  sugar-beet  crop  is  very  rich  in  quality  and  tiie  quantity 
will  far  exceed  tmit  of  last  year. 

WINES  AND   CHAMPAGNES. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  the  exportations  of  wines  and 
champagne  amounted  to  2,534,i00  liters.  These  winea  come  princi- 
pally from  ^eims,  France,  and  were  shipped  mostly  to  England. 

J.  B.  MiLNEB, 

Consul. 
Cai^b,  Nvaemher  ^6, 1900. 


In  the  general  trade  conditions  of  the  port  of  Havre  during  the  year 
1899,  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  although  the  net  custom-house 
receipts  and  the  statistics  of  the  movement  of  navigation  showed  a 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  year  1898.  This  diminution  was  due 
in  great  part  to  the  cessation  of  the  importations  of  wheat,  which  in  the 
previous  year  were  abnormally  lai^,  owing  to  the  poor  French  har- 
vest in  1897.  For  this  cereal  alone,  the  difference  in  1899  was  360,000 
tons.  Among  the  principal  products  besides  the  cereals  which  con- 
tributed to  the  deckne  in  the  custom-house  receipts  were  cattle  (caused 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 11  c 
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by  the  almost  prohibitive  measures  established  by  the  French  authori- 
ties to  r^^late  the  importation  of  foreign  animals  into  France),  food 
products,  bides,  wines  (due  to  the  "  loi  de  cadenas,"  which  raised  the 
duties  on  foreign  wines  and  went  into  effect  November  22,  1898),  rice 
(owing  to  the  keen  competition  which  the  French  factories  have  met 
with,  obliging  them  to  reduce  their  importations  of  the  raw  material), 
vegetables,  fruits,  oleaginous  seeds,  cocoa,  tallow,  and  pepper. 

The  ari^cles  showing  an  increase  ia  the  importations  were  sugar, 
coal,  coffee,  crude  petroleum,  salted  pork,  wood  for  building  purposes, 
wool,  pig  iron,  sheet  iron  and  tin,  cotton,  rum,  tobacco,  nea^  oils, 
copper,  crude  rubber,  and  indigo.  Not  including  the  cereals,  the 
increase  in  the  importations  during  1899  were,  in  round  numbers, 
100,000  tons. 

The  favorable  conditions  of  the  export  trade  in  1898  were  continued 
during  the  pat^t  year,  with  the  exception  of  drosa  goods,  artificial 
flowers,  wines,  dried  ^■egetabIe8,  fresh  fruits,  and  ocher.  The  princi- 
pal articles  which  are  ordinarily  exported  from  Havre  showed  an 
mcrease  in  the  exportations.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  cotton 
fabrics,  dyewood  extracts,  oil  cake,  sugar,  white  paper,  medicines, 
glassware,  bric-a-brac,  prepared  skins,  silk  fabrics,  ribbons,  wool 
fabrics,  butter,  furniture,  wool,  and  linen  goods.  The  total  increase 
in  exportations,  in  round  numbers,  was  SO, 000  tons. 

A  comparUton  of  the  custom-house  receipts  of  all  kinds  for  the  years 
1897,  1898,  and  1899,  given  in  the  following  table,  shows  that  there 
was  an  augmentation  of  $1,265,957  over  the  year  1897,  but  a  decrease 
of  $546,017  as  compared  with  1898. 
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There  was  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  importations  into  the  port  of 
Havre  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1899,  The  attempts  which  were  made  in  1899  to 
make  Havre  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  the  cai^es  of 
sugar  coming  from  the  French  colonies  have  not  proved  a  success,  and 
for  this  reason  alone,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts.  Other 
articles  which  showed  a  decrease  in  the  iniportations  were  salted  meats 
(due  to  the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States  and  the  large 
stocks  in  France),  wool,  rice,  lard,  wheat,  vegetables,  American  cider 
apples,  whale  oils,  pepper,  and  rum. 

The  deficit  in  importations  was  partly  compensated  by  the  increased 
arrivals  of  coflfee,  wine,  hides,  cereals  other  than  wheat,  wood  from 
the  northern  countries  and  from  the  United  States,  coal,  oleaginous 
seeds,  and  cocoa. 

The  improvement  m  the  export  trade  manifested  during  1899  con- 
tinued during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year.     The  products 
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which  contributed  to  the  increatio  in  the  exportations  were  uuilinci^- 
aod  dress  goods,  artificial  flowers,  ordinary  wines,  wool  fabrics,  furni- 
ture, and  nxed  oils.  Those  showing  a  falling  off  were  oil  cake,  ocher, 
dyewood  eztnicte,  white  paper,  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  and  medicines. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  customs  receipts  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  from  whieh  it  may  be  seen 
that  there  was  a  decrease  of  $88,892  as  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1899,  and  of  $1,383,696  as  compart  with  the  same  period 
of  1898. 

Cttttomn  rfeeipUi  al  Hnnrefirr  Ihefint  *u  mofith»  of  SSSS,  1S99,  and  1900. 
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The  importations  of  cotton  into  the  port  of  Havre  during  the  year 
1899  were  the  largest  known  in  the  nistory  of  the  market.  Thoy 
amounted  to  892,842  bales,  nearly  90,000  bales  more!  than  in  the  record- 
breaking  year  of  1897.  The  sales  also  were  the  largest  ever  made, 
reaching  the  sum  of  827,362  bales.  The  cotton-spinning  industry, 
which  was  in  a  languishing  state  during  the  first  part  of  1899,  revived 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  under  the  effects  of  the  general  pros- 
perity which  extended  over  most  of  the  continent  of  Luropc.  The 
consequences  were  large  demands  for  the  raw  staple  and  increased 
prices.  The  last  cotton  season  at  Havre  has  been  an  active  one.  The 
merchants  engaged  in-this  trade  have  done  well,  and  the  ri.sing  prices 
have  benefit^  the  majority.  The  importations  of  American  cotton 
did  not  fall  off,  as  weis  anticipated,  owing  to  the  reduced  production 
in  the  Southern  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  increased. 
Trade  in  general  has  been  good  all  ovw  Fi-ance,  and  both  manufactur- 
ers and  spinners  have  been  working  on  better  msi^ins  than  they  have 
known  for  years. 

The  prices,  which  were  low  in  1897  and  1898,  owing  to  the  great 
crops  in  the  United  States  during  those  seasons,  showed  an  upward 
tendency  from  the  beginning  of  1900  and  continued  to  advance  until 
July,  when  iadications  of  a  short  crop  exerted  their  influence.  Almost 
aU  of  the  expert  guesses  foretold  a  crop  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
year  before.  When  the  actual  results  became  known  and  there  was  a 
diminution  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  shipping  portjj  of  the  United 
States,  the  cotton  merchants  recognized  that  a  short  crop  was  to  be 
expected.  An  active  upward  movement  of  the  prices  took  place  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  they  were  from  20  to 
35  per  cent  h^her  than  at  the  same  period  in  1898.  Owing  to  the 
short  crop  of  India  and  the  Motive  condition  of  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  that  country,.  1  have  been  informed  that  several  ship- 
ments of  American  cotton  were  made  from  Liverpool  and  Havre  to 
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Bupply  the  waota  of  the  Indian  spinners.  As  mentioned  in  my  last 
annual  report,  the  applicatioa  of  the  French  home  tariff  to  foreign 
manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  island  of  Madaga^icar,  and  the 
free  entry  of  French-made  goods,  has  continued  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Rouen  and  the  vicinity,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  and  English  manufacturers  of  cheap  grades  of  cot- 
ton goods. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  importations  of  cotton  into 
Havre  for  the  last  nine  years;  the  sales  and  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year: 
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Of  the  importations  of  cotton  for  1899,  852,021  bales  came  from  the 
United  St>ate.s,  26,515  from  India,  and  11,306  from. other  countries. 
Havre  is  the  third  largest  European  market  for  the  purchase  of 
American  cotton,  Liverpool  being  the  first  and  Bremen  the  second. 

The  prices  of  cotton  per  50  kilograms  (110.23  pounds)  on  December 
31  of  the  past  four  years  were  aa  follows: 


Ch«™,.tcr. 

im 

18Sr7. 

lew. 

1899. 

l;nlt»18t^: 

otio.ss 

n  10,95 
0   11.10 
0      8.20 

«.7fllo  W.OT 

IX  11 

■ 

7.58  to     8.93 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  stocks  in  Europe, 
prices  are  at  a  level  at  which  consumers  are  only  buying  for  their 
nnmediate  want^,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  as  soon  as  the  new 
cotton  begins  to  come  in  from  the  United  States  more  freely,  another 
level  of  prices  will  be  established  which  will  again  be  remunerative  to 
the  eoneumer.  After  the  severe  le.sson  learned  by  those  European 
operators  who  chose  to  believe  the  estimates  made  last  season  by  the 
recognized  authorities  on  crop  reports,  a  wiser  feeling  prevails  as  . 
regards  this  season^s  crops,  and  most  of  them  anticipate  a  higher  level 
of  prices  than  for  the  past  four  seasons. 

The  price  of  low  middling  American  cotton  as  quoted  in  the  IDivre 
market  for  immediate  delivery  September  30,  18!)lt,  was  48  francs 
(#il,26)per  50  kilograms  (110.2  pounds)  while  the  ^)i-ioe  of  the  same 
grade  on  October  1,  lSt(Xi,  was  80  francs  50  contimes  (!Pl5.54),  an 
mcrease  during  the  year  of  $28.26  per  bale  of  496  jjoiinda. 
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In  the  following  toble  w  shown  the  movement  of  the  Havre  cotton 
market  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1898,  1899,  and  1900: 

Simre  eoUm  tialiitiet  for  Ihtfint  mne  monOu  of  1898,  1899,  and  1900. 
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From  the  fignres  given  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  importations  of  cotton  into  Havre  for  the  year  1900  will  be  much 
smaller  than  those  of  1899.  There  is  already  n  difference  of  162,400 
bales. 

The  two  new  systems  of  baling  cotton,  the  "Bound  lap"and  "  Lowry" 
have  now  been  tried  for  a  jear  in  the  Havre  market.  The  general 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  1  have  conversed  on  the  subject  seems  to 
be  that  the  staple  packed  in  these  bales  arrives  at  its  destination  in  a 
cleaner  condition  and  with  the  marks  more  legible  than  that  shipped 
in  the  square  bales.  Operations  in  round  bales  must  continue  to  be 
limited,  as  long  as  the  rules  established  by  the  American,  Liverpool, 
and  Havre  cotton  exchanges  peimtt  the  acceptance  of  the  square  bales 
only  as  legal  tenders  for  cotton  sold  on  futures. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  ecarcity  of  spot  cotton,  the  agents  of  the  round 
bales  at  Havre  have  been  able  to  otake  largely  increased  sales  to  the 
French  consumers. 


The  importation  of  hides  into  Havre  during  the  ^ear  1899  showed  a 
large  decline  as  compared  with  1898  ana  1897;  being,  in  round  num- 
bers, 500,000  pieces  less  than  in  1898,  and  250,000  pieces  less  than  in 
1897.  This  falling  off  was  caused  by  the  low  prices  prevailing  at  the 
end  of  1898  and  the  enormous  stock  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ;^ear.  During  the  year,  Fi'ench  manufacturers  having  succeeded  in 
getting  better  pnces  for  their  finished  products,  bought  more  freely. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  to  supply  their  increasing 
wants,  were  constant  purchasers;  and  English  buvcrs,  to  supply  the 
demands  created  by  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  aluo  uad  recourse  to  the 
Havre  market.  All  these  factors,  while  not  increasing  the  importa- 
tions, tended  to  make  the  prices  firmer,  and  to  very  materially  reduce 
the  stock.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  prices  for  certain  lines  were 
increased  50  per  cent  and  for  otners  from  26  to  30  per  cent.  The  stock 
on  December  31  was  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  40,000  pieces,  as  com- 
pared with  258,000  pieces  on  the  same  day  in  1898. 

In  tJie  following  table  are  given  the  stetistics  of  importation,  sales 
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iDcludiii^  exportations,  and  stocks  on  hand  December  31  for  the  last 
three  years: 

Havre  hide  italutict. 
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During  the  first  nine  montlis  of  the  present  year,  there  were  1,140,818 
hides  imported  into  Havre,  an  increase  of  344,009  hides  as  compared 
with  189»,  and  of  9,032  hides  as  compared  with  1898.  The  general 
sales  were  Jess  by  37,872  hides  as  compared  with  1899,  and  by  27,532 
as  compared  with  1898. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  details  of  the  movement  of  the 
hide  market  for  t£e  first  nine  months  of  1900,  1899,  and  1898: 

HiiU  Maiittiofvr  tlu  first  nine  monlht  of  1898,  1899,  and  1900. 
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The  petition  which  was  presented  by  the  principal  hide  merchants 
of  Havre  on  February  11,  1899,  to  the  chamber  ot  commerce,  asking 
that  body  to  use  its  influence  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
having  the  benefits  which  were  accorded  to  hides  coming  from  the 
abattoirs  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  circular  of  January  25, 1899,  extended  so  as  to  include  moist 
hides  of  French  origin,  has  nad  no  effect  in  changing  the  existing  con- 
ditions. The  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  haa  replied  to 
the  ambassador  of  France  at  Washington  that  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  France  and  its  absence  in  Norway, 
Swedeuj  and  Great  Britain,  French  hides  could  not  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  without  being  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  disin- 
fection called  for  in  the  United  States  Treasury  r^fotatioos  regarding 
hides. 

WOOL. 

The  Havre  wool  market  during  the  year  1899  displayed  unusual 
activity.    The  importatioos  amounted  to  30,37-1  bales,  a  figure  which 
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halt  not  been  exceeded  for  the  past  five  yearu.  There  was  a  Htrong 
demand  from  the  manufactureng  of  woolen  fabric»  for  woolu  of  the 
finer  grades.  The  latter  being  scarce,  the  prices  advanced  remarkably. 
The  total  rise  from  January  1  to  the  end  ot  December  wrh  not  \eaa  than 
45  to  50  per  cent.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  common 
wools,  feeling  the  influence  of  the  market  for  finer  types,  also  advanced 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  The  transactions  in  futures  in  1899  reached 
the  sum  of  113,000  bales,  as  compared  with  227,000  bales  in  1898.  In 
the  following  table  are  given  the  wool  statistics  for  the  past  three  years: 

Wool  itaiitlia. 
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The  French  wool  market  in  August  last  experienced  a  serious  crisis, 
which  caused  important  houses  in  some  of  the  wool  centers  of  France 
to  go  into  liquidation.  The  prices  which  prevailed  on  September  29; 
19M),  were  5U  per  cent  less  than  those  of  January  1.  Capitalists,  seek- 
ing an  investment  for  their  money,  appeared  in  tbe  markets,  and  their 
purchases  of  the  staple  brought  about  a  better  tone.  The  situation  is 
still  feverish,  but  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging.  In  many  of  the 
French  iourpala  there  appeared  violent  attacks  on  the  system  of  deal- 
ing in  futures,  and  demands  ha\'e  been  made  that  a  law  be  brought 
b^ore  Parliament  which  would  either  abolish  the  system  or  would 
make  stricter  rules  for  it^  government. 

During  the  past  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  there  were  16,196 
bales  of  wool  imported  into  Havre,  compared  with  29,319  bales  during 
the  same  period  of  1899;  the  sales  were  10,112  bales  against  14,846 
bales  in  1899;  and  the  stock  on  hand  ^September  30,  18,680  bales  in 
comparison  with  18,826  bales  on  September  80,  1899. 


The  importation  of  indigo  into  the  port  of  Havre  increased  from 
3,471  paclcages  in  1898  to  5,493  packages  in  1899.  There  was  also  a 
slight  augmentation  in  the  sales — 4,883  packages  as  compared  with 
4,565  pacKages  in  1898.  The  prices,  whicn  wei'e  very  low  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  became  firmer,  owing  to  a  reduced  Indian  crop 
and  the  feeble  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  following  are  the 
indigo  statistics  of  Havre  for  the  past  five  years: 
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Havre  is  an  important  market  for  cocoa.  The  importations  for  1899, 
amounting  to  30,472  tons,  were  the  largest  for  the  last  eight  years. 
Abundant  crops  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  production  were  the 
principal  cause  of  the  unusual  increase,  aided  by  the  large  consump- 
tion of  the  raw  product  by  the  chocolate  manufacturers  of  France. 
The  money  value  of  the  exportations  of  cocoa  to  the  United  Stat«s 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $12,177.23.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown  the  cocoa  statistics  of  Elavre  for  the  past  eight  years: 

Qxxia  itatittict. 
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The  importations  of  cocoa  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900  were 
22,768  tons,  and  the  sales  22,541.  The  places  of  origin,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  were  Ti'inidad,  (ruayaquil,  Venezuela,  Haiti, 
Etahia,  Para,  Maraguan,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe. 


In  1897,  the  customs  duties  on  pepper  imported  into  France  from 
the  French  colonies  were  decreased  one-half;  that  is,  from  208  francs 
($40.14)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  to  104  franca  ($20.07)  per 
100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds.)  The  i-esults  of  the  reduction  are  shown 
in  the  increased  importations  of  pepper  from  Saigon  since  the  above 
dat«.  With  the  exception  of  the  year  1897,  when  the  importations  of 
pepper  from  the  British  East  Indies  were  exceptionally  large,  the 
importations  from  the  French  East  Indies  have  been  more  than  double 
those  from  the  English  colonies.  This  is  seen  at  a  glance  from  the 
following  table,  giving  the  pepper  statistics  of  Havre  for  the  past  four 
years: 

Imparl*  of  pepper. 
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The  prices  of  pepper  at  the  bonded  warehouse,  duty  not  paid,  were, 
per  50  Kilograms  (110.23  pounds): 
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The  great  difference  between  the  prires  of  the  British  India  pepper 
and  that  from  Saigon  illustrates  to  what  extent  tlie  French  colonial 

Eepper-growers  are  benefited  by  the  protection  given  them  by  the 
ome  goyernment. 

WOOD   FOB  CABINETHAKINQ. 

Although  the  importations  of  hard  woods  into  Havre  in  1899  were 
not  sensibly  greater  than  those  in  1898,  the  market  was  an  active  one, 
due  in  ereat  part  to  the  demand  in  connection  with  the  exposition  in 
Paris,  which  also  caused  an  advance  in  prices.  As  haa  been  mentioned 
before  in  the  annual  reports  from  this  consulate,  there  is  always  a  good 
market  in  Havre  for  wood  of  the  first  quality,  and  high  prices  can  be 
obtained.  The  volume  of  the  business  transacted  depends  greatly 
upon  the  condition  in  which  the  wood  arrivea,  as  the  dealers  are  apt  to 
buy  good  wood,  even  it  there  is  no  demand  for  consumption,  knowing 
that  there  will  be  a  future  market  for  it. 

0/  wood  /or  eabitnetmating. 
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DTEWOOD8. 

Dyewoodfl  atlU  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 

Eroducts  imported  into  Havre.  They  are  moatlj'  consumed  by  the 
irge  manufactories  of  dyewood  extracts  situated  in  this  region.  The 
increased  importations  for  the  year  1899  indicate  that  the  v^etable 
dyes  are  holding  their  position  in  the  indugtrial  arta  in  competition 
witii  the  use  of  the  aniline  dyes.  The  export  of  dyewood  extracts 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1898, 1899,  and  1900  were  ?6",404,  |57,5T0,  and  *70,698.  i-espectively. 
Quebracho  wood,  used  in  making  tanning  extracts,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  French  manufacturer  of 
Havre.  Its  use  in  France  has  not  developed  to  aa  great  an  extent  as 
in  Germany,  as  the  French  Government  excludes  the  use  of  the  que- 
bracho extract  from  ila  tanning  contracts,  A  considerable  quantity 
is  exported  every  year  to  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  tanners. 
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WOOD   POK  BUILDING   PURPOSES. 

Owing  to  the  general  prosperity  which  reiened  in  France  during 
1899,  especially  in  the  mehLllurgic  industries,  uie  successful  harvests, 
and  the  extraordinary  demands  created  by  the  exposition  in  Paris,  the 
wood  trade  of  Harre  was  an  active  one,  causing  an  increase  in  the 
importations  and  a,  rise  in  prices. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  wood  imports  for  the  last  three 
years, 

Importalioiu  of  building  wood. 
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The  French  customs  duties  on  wood  are  levied  upon  the  weight  in 
kilt^rams  (2.2  pounds).  In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  steres 
or  cubic  feet,  the  following  are  the  equivalents: 

Oak  stere  (35.3  cubic  feet)  weighs  1,170  kilograms  (2,574  pounds). 
'  Walnut  stere  (35.8  cubic  feet)  weighs  1,000  kilograms  (2,ii04.6 
pounds). 

Other  woods,  stere  (35.3  cubic  feet),  weighs  800  kilt^irains  (1,763.7 
pounds). 

Oak  staves  weigh,  per  piece,  5  kilograms  (11  pounds). 
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HAKKGT   FOR  AMERICAN   WOOD. 


Havre  is  a  good  outlet  for  the  sale  of  wood  coming  from  the  United 
States;  but  it  could  be  made  much  better  if  the  American  exporters 
would  take  more  pains  to  see  that  the  wood  is  properly  sawed,  and  in 
condition  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  market.  In  view  of  the 
numerous  requests  I'eceived  by  me  for  information  relating  to  the 
wood  trade  of  Havre,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  give 
a  r^8um4  of  facts  already  embodied  in  reports  and  letters  sent  from 
this  consulate. 

Pitch-pine  timber  and  lumber  form  more  than  one-half  of  the  French 
wood  importations  from  the  United  States. 

Carolina  pine  is  becoming  generally  used;  but  the  prices  heretofore 
have  varied  so  much  that  some  importers  look  upon  it  as  a  speculative 
article,  and  prefer  to  let  it  alone. 

White-oak  boards  and  planks  are  in  demand.  Those  which  are 
exported  from  the  United  States,  if  they  were  sawed  accurately  to  the 
dimensions  asked  for  by  the  French  importers,  would  command  higher 
prices  than  they  do. 

The  wood  should  be  free  of  knots,  sap,  or  pin  holes,  well  seasoned, 
band  sawn,  from  5  meters  (16.4  feet)  to  6  meters  (19.68  feet)  in  length; 
22  centimeters  (8,T  inches)  to  50  centimeters  (19.68  inches!  wide,  and 
27  millimeters  (1.0638  inches),  34  millimeters  (1.34  inches),  41  milli- 
meters (1.615  inches),  or  54  millimeters  (2.13  inches)  in  tbicknesa. 
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TUte  metric  system  should  be  used  in  preparing  fine  lumber  for  the 
European  market. 

Whitewood  1<^  for  France  should  be  14  feet  long  (or  at  least  not 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  shipment  should  be  7  feet),  30  inches  and 
upward  in  diameter,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  market  can  take 
from  1,500  to  2,500  tons  annusllv. 

California  redwood  would  fina  a  sale  at  Havre  if  it  could  be  landed  " 
cheaply  enough;  $58.39  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  (165  cubic  feet), 
say  ^29  per  1,000  square  feet,  is  about  the  price  the  importer  coiud 
pay,  c.  i.  f.  Havre.     The  sizes  want«d  are  8  Inches  full  in  thickness 
and  clear  stuff. 

There  in  a  good  demand  for  second-growth  hickory  in  logs  and 
{danks. 

Sycamore  generally  comes  in  quartered  boards  an  inch  and  upwards 
in  toickness. 

Birch  is  in  very  small  demand. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  first  quality  of  walnut  Ic^  of  lai^ 
dimensions. 

Good -sized  prime  cherry  logs^  15  inches  in  diameter  if  possible,  could 
be  sold  on  this  market  for  furniture-makiug  purposes. 

American  dogwood  is  sold  here,  but  generally  through  English  com- 
mission houses.  Bills  for  this  wood  are  paid  on  land^  weight.  The 
pieces  should  be  clear  of  knots,  1.30  millimeters  (51.18  incheajin  length 
and  15  centimeters  (5.9  inches)  in  diameter;  measures  taken  clear  of  sap 
and  bark. 

He  customs  duties  on  common  wood,  round  roi^h,  with  or  without 
bark,  independent  of  length,  of  a  circumference  greater  than  60  centi- 
meters (28.6  inches)  at  the  large  end,  are  65  centuses  (12.5  cents)  per 
100  kilograms  (220.2  pounds);  wood  sawed  or  squared,  80  millimeters 
(3.15  inches)  or  more  in  thickness,  1  f  rauc  (19. 3  cents)  per  100  kilograms: 
squared  or  sawed  timber,  exceeding  35  millimeters  fl.38  inches)  ana  ' 
less  than  80  millimeters  (3.15  inches),  1  franc  25  centmies  (24.1  cente) 
per  100  kilograms,  and  wood,  sawed,  35  millimeters  (1.35  inches)  or 
less  in  thickness,  1  franc  75  centimes  (33.8  cents,  per  100  kilograms. 

Hard  woods  for  cabtnetH,  if  sawed  to  more  than  2  decimeters  (7.87 
inches)  in  thickness,  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  This  is  a  point  which 
our  American  exporters  should  carefully  consider.  If  the  wood  is  a 
fraction  under  the  above  measurement,  it  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  1 
franc  (19.3  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.2  pounds). 


The  importations  of  coffee  into  Havre  during  1899  (129,305  tons) 
were  the  largest  in  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  1897,  when  the 
arrivals  reached  the  sum  of  150,243  tons.  The  exportations,  amounting 
to  36,619  tons,  were  the  smallest  in  ten  years,  excepting  1891.  The 
stock  on  hand  December  31,  1899,  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
103,258  tons,  23,096  tons  more  than  the  record-breaking  stock  of  the 
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ii;;  table  »re  given  the  ooffee  statistics 


year  previous.     In  tlio  folli 
of  Havre  for  the.  last  ten  ye; 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  the  coffee  statistics'  for  the  first 
nine  mooths  of  1898,  1899,  and  1900: 

Coffer  lUautkt  fur  Ihejirit  tune  ntonlht  of  1338,  1899,  and  1900. 
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In  the  market  of  Havre,  the  greatest  facilities  are  offered  for  the 
transactions  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  coffee. 

All  the  warehouses  in  which  the  berry  is  stored  are  bonded.  The 
authorities  issue  warrants  with  which  the  merchant  can  go  to  the 
Bank  of  France  and  obtain  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  t£e  face  or 
market  value  of  the  coffee  in  which  be  is  interested,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which  seldom  rises  above  3  per  cent,  and  in  often  as  low  as  li 
to  2  per  cent.     These  warrants  are  made  out  for  three  months. 

All  coffee  being  in  bonded  warehouses,  no  manipulation  of  the 
berry  is  allowed,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  warehouse  authori- 
ties and  by  their  employees,  so  that  any  one  buying  a  particular  kind 
of  coffee  is  certain  to  receive  the  real  article  in  its  original  packages. 
Insurance  is  low  and  stor^e  charges  moderate,  the  latter  being  18 
centimes  (3.47  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.2  pounds)  per  month. 
These  conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  Havre  there  is  a  very 
elastic  option  market  in  coffee,  serve  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
large  quantities  of  coffee  from  Brazil  and  other  producing  countries. 
It  18  not  often  that  Brazilian  coffee  is  imported  by  Havre  merchants 
without  a  corresponding  sale  of  options  to  insure  against  any  sudden 
decline  in  the  market;  in  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  coffee  is  imported  io  this  manner. 
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ohanoe8  in  duties  on  coffee  ik  fbanob. 

Great  anxiety  waa  caused  to  the  coffee  merchants  of  Havre  during 
the  latter  part  of  1899,  by  the  proposal  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  apply  the  maximum  tariff  to  French  produce  entering  Br^l  on 
and  after  March  1,  1900.  This  threatened  action  by  the  mtter  coun- 
try was  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  heavj^  duties  which  the 
customs  laws  of  France  placed  upon  coffee;  maxmium  and  minimum 
tariffs,  156  francs  ($30.11)  per  100  kilogrMns,  nearly  13i  cents  per 
pound.  It  was  feared  that  the  Fi-ench  Government  would,  in  reprisal, 
Btill  further  increase  the  duties  on  Brazilian  coffee,  and  thus  precipitate 
a  tariff  war  between  the  two  countries.  This  would  result  in  dis- 
astrous effects  to  the  coffee  market  of  Havre,  as  a  very  large  percent- 
al of  the  coffee  handled  is  that  from  Santos.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into,  which  ended  in  a  modus  vivendi,  by  the  terms  of  which 
in  reason  of  a  reduction  of  20  franca  ($3.86)  in  the  duties  which  would 
be  made  by  France,  changing  them  from  156  francs  ($30.11)  to  136 
francs  ($26.25)  per  100  kilograms,  the  natural  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  France  would  continue  to  pay  the  minimuih  Brazilian  tariff 
duties  upon  being  imported  into  the  latter  country,  the  status  qno 
being  equally  maintained  in  regard  to  the  French  customs  tariff  levied 
upon  Brazilian  goods  imported  into  France.  To  complete  this  agree- 
ment, on  July  17,  1900,  a  law  was  passed  reducing  the  duties  on 
coffee'  to  136  francs  ($26.25)  per  100  kilograms,  minimum  tariff,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishing  a  ^neral  tariff  of  300  francs  ($57.90) 
per  100  kilograms.  All  nations  having  treaties  with  France  contain- 
ing the  "  most  favored  nation  clause  "  immediatelT  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  minimum  tariff.  On  August  29  lost,  another  decree 
was  issued  by  the  French  Government  extending  the  application  of 
the  I'educed  minimum  tariff,  under  certain  conditions  enumerated 
below,  to  all  coffee -producing  countries  not  having  the  "  most  favored 
nation  clause"  in  their  treaties,  except  Venezuela.  For  the  latter 
country  (as  French  goods  are  subject  to  the  maximum  tariff  when 
imported  into  Venezuela),  special  restrictions  were  made. 

At  present  the  tariff  situation  in  France,  as  relates  to  coffee,  is  as 
follows.  See  also  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  954  (Con- 
sular Reports  No.  247).     There  are  three  kinds  of  duties  levied: 

1.  The  general  tariff,  which  is  300  francs  ($57.90)  per  100  kilograms 


.    e  minimum  tariff,  136  francs  ($26.25)  per  100  kilogrwns. 

3.  The  colonial  tariff,  which  is  58  francs($11.19)perlOO kilograms, 

and  is  only  applied  to  coffee  imported  into  France  from  tbe  French 


The  general  tariff  is  applied  to  coffee  which  arrived  from  Venezuela 
since  September  21  last,  but  coffee  from  that  country  which  was  entered 
in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  Francobefore  January  24, 1900,  isentitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  tariff  until  sold.  Venezuelan  coffee 
which  was  placed  in  the  French  bonded  warehouses  between  January 
24, 1900,  and  August  31, 1900,  is  entitled  to  the  minunum  tariff  till  the 
31st  of  December,  1900,  only. 

JUmim/u/m  tariff. — Brazilian  coffee  is  entitled  to  be  import«d  into 
France  under  the  minimum  tariff  until  other  commercial  arrangements 
are  made  between  the  two  countries. 
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Coffee  ccming  from  countrtea  which  have  treadea  with  France  con- 
taining the  "most-favored-nation  clause,"  will  pay  the  minimum  duty 
until  tne  expiration  of  their  respective  treaties  with  France. 

Coffee  imported  from  countries  not  having  treaties  containing  the 
"most-favored-nation  clause"  will  pay  the  minimum  tariff  untu  the 
Slat  of  December,  1900.  After  theUuer  date,  if  these  countries  have 
not  made  a  commercial  arrangement  with  France,  their  coffee  will  have 
to  pay  the  general  tariff — 300  francs  per  100  kilograms.  Coffee  from 
the  latter  countries  which  was  entered  into  the  French  bonded  ware- 
houses before  January  24  last  will  be  subject  to  the  minimum  tariff 
until  sold,  no  matter  what  commercial  arrangements  may  be  made  in 
the  f  utare. 


On  account  of  the  high  duties  levied  on  foreign  wheat  by  the  French 
customs-tariff  law,  7  francs  (111.35)  per  100  kilograms  (220.4  pounds), 
or  about  36.8  cents  per  bushel,  impoi-tations  of  this  cereal  into  France 
for  consumption  are  only  made  possible  when  there  have  been  poor 
harvests  of  the  native  grain.  As  the  French  wheat  crops  of  1898  and 
1899  were  good,  wheat  importations  were  iusigniticant  in  1899.  In  the 
following  teble  are  ^ven  the  importations  of  the  principal  cereals  into 
Havre  for  the  last  mne  years,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,204  pounds). 

Imports  of  grain  into  Havre. 
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American  com  baa  attained  a  strong  foothold  in  France  among  tbe 
farmers  and  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  fanners  regard  it  as  an  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  food  for  fattening  their  cattle  and  poultry,  but 
as  a  human  food  product  it  has  as  yet  met  with  but  little  success. 
Whether  the  elaborate  and  practical  methods  of  bringing  the  American 
corn-food  products  before  the  French  public,  as  practiced  in  the  Amer- 
ican Corn  Kitchen  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  will  be  successful  in  creating 
a  future  demand  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  been  told  that  different 
preparations  of  corn  are  already  on  sale  in  several  of  the  principal 
grocery  stores  in  I^ris,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
Uiem. 

QOAIN   CROF   OF  FRANCE. 

Estimates  of  the  grain  crop  in  France  which  were  made  in  May  last 
placed  the  wheat  yield  for  1899-1900  at  104,989,159  heetoUtera 
(297,854,244  bushels)  and  the  production  of  rye  at  22,107,003  hec- 
toliters (62.717,568  bushelB).  Now  that  the  harvests  are  over,  it  is 
possible  to  nave  more  exact  figures  of  the  crops  which  were  gathered 
during  the  last  season. 
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lite  estimate  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  as  published  in  the 
Journal  Officiel  gives  the  results  of  uie  harrest  as  follows:  Wheat, 
109,025,960  hectoliters  (309,633,726  bowels);  meslin,  3,732,790  hecto- 
liters (10,601,124  bushels);  rye,  22,398,820  hectoliters  (63,597.029 
bushels);  barler,  15,368.900  hectoliters  (43,647,846  bushels),  and  oats, 
89^18,690  hectoUters  (253,091,400  busheb). 

"jnie  Bulletin  des  Ualles  estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  1899-1900  at 
107,335,400  hectolitera  (805,400,536  bushels). 

The  question  which  will  most  interest  our  American  farmers  is 
whether  France,  in  order  to  supply  her  wants,  will  hare  to  import  wheat 
from  foreign  countriea  this  year. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  wheat  in  France  in  round  numbers  is 
eBtimated  to  be  123,0(X),000  hectoliters  (349,320,000  bushels).  Taking 
the  figures  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  there  will  bo  a  deficit  in  this 
year's  crop  of  15,500,000  faeot^ters  (44.820,000  bushels).  It  is  sup- 
posed from  the  great  crops  of  1898  and  1809  there  still  remains  m 
France  on  August  1,  1900,  20,500,000  hectoliters  (58,220,000  bushels). 
This,  added  to  the  present  crop,  will  give  128,300,000  hectoliters 
(407,540,000  bushels),  only  leaving  5,300.000  hectoliters  (15,052,000 
bushels)  to  be  carried  over  to  next  year  for  sowing  and  other  pur- 
poses. It  will  probably  be  necessary  therefore  to  import  a  certain 
quantity,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  can  be  supplied  by  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
both  of  which  countriea  have  iiad  excellent  wheat  croj^. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  presentoat  crop,  importations  of  for- 
eign oats  will  be  necessary.  The  statistics  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
tins  year  show  that  nearly  three  times  as  many  bushels  have  been 
imported  into  France  than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  the  exact 
figures  being  134,102  tons,  as  compared  with  49,833  tons.  Of  the 
former  amount,  82,088  tons  came  from  Runsia,  21,438  tons  from 
Turkey,  27,745  tons  from  Algeria,  and  the  remainder  from  the  ITaited 
States  and  other  countries. 

OLEAGINOUS   SKED8.     . 

During  the  year  1899,  the  importation  of  oleaginous  seeds  into  Havre 
was  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  being  53,408 
tons,  as  compared  with  70,445  tone  in  1898  and  61,492  tons  in  1897. 
In  the  whole  of  France,  howevpr,  the  importation  showed  a  consid- 
erable augmentation,  especially  in  linseed,  sesame,  and  peanuts.  The 
importe  of  colza  and  cotton  seed,  however,  were  diminished. 

Importf  ofoUaginmi*  neeiiii  intu  Hfivrr. 
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The  ioiportations  of  cotton-seed  oil  into  France  for  the  year  1899 
remained  nearly  stationary,  being  72,838  tonaas  compared  with  70j8p2 
tons  in  1898.  The  bulk  of  this  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
importations  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1900  show  a  material 
decrease,  being  45,405  tons  as  compared  with  57,157  tons  in  1899,  a 
diminution  of  over  12,000  tons.  The  reasons  which  can  be  assigned 
for  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  oil  are  high  prices,  reduced 
consumption,  and  increased  supplies  of  domestic  oil  made  from  Tarioua 
kinds  of  imported  ole^inous  seeds.  India  has  sent  increased  quanti- 
ties of  shelled  peanuts— 23,205  tons  against  11,092  tons  the  previous 
year;  the  west  coast  of  Africa  has  supplied  larger  amounts  of  unshelled 
peanuts  from  which  fine  edible  oils  are  made — 119,449  tons  against 
81,386  tons  in  1899;  more  cotton  seed  has  also  arrived  from  Egypt 
this  year— 37,170  tons  against  31,142  tons — and  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  supplies  of  copra  (cocoanut  pulp)  from 
which  an  oil  for  soap-making  purposes  is  made — -78,574  tons  ^^ainst 
51,088  tons  in  1899.  All  of  uiese  increased  imports  of  seeds  yield- 
ingoil  have  diminished  the  requirements  of  foreign  cotton  oil. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cotton  oil  imported  into  France  goes  to 
MarseiUes,  but  the  northern  ports,  especially  Havre,  are  importing 
more  than  they  used  to.  A  large  portion  of  the  oil  is  used  by  French 
manufacturers  of  compound  lard. 

Oil  cote.— The  high  prices  which  this  produce  has  reached  this  year 
have  checked  the  consumption  very  materiallv  in  France.  On  account 
of  overproduction,  the  mt-cattle  trade  in  tnis  country  is  in  a  bad 
shape  and  the  farmers  can  not  get  their  money  back  when  feeding 
cake  is  at  the  present  prices.  The  imports  into  France  of  all  kinds  <3 
oilcake,  from  January  1  tQ  September  1,1900,  were  75,949  tons  as  com- 
pared with  92,975  tons  during  the  same  peiiod  of  1899. 

The  United  States  contributes  the  largest  portion  of  the  above  fig- 
ures in  the  shape  of  cotton-oil  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  cake,  and 
corn  cake. 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  bills  to  remove  the  ote^nous 
seeds  from  the  free  list  and  to  largely  increase  the  present  high  du^es 
on  vegetable  oils,  which  were  laid  before  the  French  Parliament.  It 
is  thought  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  the  matter  until  the  conven^on 
of  the  reciprocity,  which  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  and  France  on  July  24,  1899,  has  been  ratified  or 
rejected. 


The  importations  of  tallow  into  Havre  in  1899  were  smaller  than  the 
year  previous,  being  5,095  tons  against  8,123  tons  in  1898.  TTnis 
decrease  is  chiefly  due  to  high  prices  in  America,  abundant  domestic 
supplies,  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  candle  and  soap  industries. 
The  same  reasons  explain  the  heavy  falling  off  of  the  imports  of  tal- 
low from  the  United  States  into  France  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  present  year — 2,981  tons  against  9,020  tons  in  the  same  period 
in  1899,  and  7,077  tons  in  1898. 


The  lard  trade  between  the  United  States  and  France  in  former 
years  was  a  large  and  lucrative  one,  but  the  excessive  duties  placed 
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upoD  the  product  have  greatly  limited  the  transactiona.  The  importa- 
tiODs  of  lard  into  Hnvro  in  1899,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States,  showed  an  improvement  &b  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  being  7,936  tons  against  6,904  tons  in  1898,  and  4,536  tone 
in  1897. 

The  imports  of  lard  from  the  United  States  into  the  whole  of 
France  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1900  wei-e  8,429  tons,  against 
10,976  tons  and  9,421  tons,  respectively,  during  the  same  periods  of  1899 
and  1898. 

SALT  PBOVISIONS. 

The  trade  in  dry  salted  meats,  hams,  and  bacon  showed  a  sensible 
improvement  during  the  year  1899,  The  importations  of  salted  hog 
Dieat,  hanis,  and  bacon  into  the  whole  of  France  were  14,281  tons  in 
1899,  against  9,663  tons  in  1898  and  6,169  tons  in  1897;  of  salted  beef, 
889  tons  in  1899,  against  494  tons  and  840  tons,  respectively,  in  1898 
and  1897.  The  imports  of  salted  hog  meats  into  Havre  in  1899  were 
nearly  double  those  of  1898,  being  2,809  tons  as  compared  with  1,560 
tons. 

The  imports  of  hams,  bacon,  etc.,  into  France  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1900  show  a  diminution,  being  8,519  tons  against  9,849  tons 
in  1899,  This  was  due  to  the  increased  importations  into  the  south 
of  France  last  year,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  still  remains  in 
bond  in  Marseilles. 


The  importations  of  coal  into  France  during  1899,  notwithstanding 
the  incrca-se  in  the  production  of  the  native  combustible  and  the  abnor- 
mally high  prices  of  foreign  coal,  showed  a  sensible  augmentation. 
They  were  11,658,300  tons  against  10,322,988  tons  in  1898.  Of  this 
totalj  6,923,470  tons  came  from  Great  Britain,  3,958,250  tons  from 
Belgium,  766,330  tons  from  Germany,  and  10,310  tons  from  other 
countries,  principally  the  United  States.  The  following  table,  giving 
the  imports  of  coal  into  France  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1900, 
1899,  and  1898,  shows  a  still  further  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  foreign 
coal,  and  also  the  growing  trade  of  American  coal,  as  the  figures  given 
in  the  custom-house  statistics  under  other  countries  refer  almost 
edtirely  to  coal  from  the  United  States. 

Fraich  coal  impnrtu  fnr  Ihr.JiTi^  ri^ht  mmlliK  of  laoo.  1899,  and  1898. 
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The  imports  of  coal  into  Havre  during  1899  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  port,  ijeing  701,756  tons,  as  against  678,424  tons  in  1898 
and  654,779  tons  in  1897. 
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The  coftl  imports  for  the  coui^ular  district  of  Havre  during  1899 
amounted  to  nearly  1,500,000  tons.  The  greater  portion  of  the  above 
coal  came  from  Great  Britain.  1  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that 
during  this  year  our  coal  has  commenced  to  arrive.  In  the  past  three 
months,  15,000  tons  of  American  coal  have  been  delivered  at  Havre  for 
the  use  of  one  of  the  principal  steam  navigation  lines  and  the  Western 
Railway.  Other  cargoes  are  on  the  water  and  are  due  here  shortly. 
This  c(Wil  was  the  first  ever  received  in  Havre  from  the  United  States. 
Naturally,  it  received  a  vast  amount  of  unfavorable  criticism,  owing  to 
the  apparently  great  proportion  of  dust  which  itcontained,  Thedirector 
of  the  steamship  company,  however,  has  informed  me  that  the  coal 
intended  for  the  use  of  his  steamers  is  satisfactory,  he  having  received 
favorable  reports  of  its  economy  and  steam-producing  qualities  from 
the  captains  of  the  vessels.  I  have  not  yet  had  reports  from  the  coal 
purchased  by  the  Western  llailway. 

The  subjects  demanding  consideration  and  attention  in  an  annual 
report  are  so  numerous  that  to  give  to  each  the  amount  of  space  which 
they  merit  is  impracticable.  The  coal  trade  in  France,  therefore, 
although  of  great  interest  to  American  coal  exporters,  is  not  treated 
exhaustively  in  this  report,  but  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  shortly.     See  aavance  sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  99i. 

WINES  AND   ALCOHOL. 

In  tlie  department  of  the  Seine- Inferieure,  large  quantities  of  cider 
and  alcohol  aie  consumed  annually — more  so  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  France.  Havre,  however,  is  a  portof  entry  for  wines  imported 
into  France  from  the  French  colonies  for  blentfing  purposes.  The 
imports  of  ordinary  wine  for  1899  were  4,174,016  g^lons,  of  which 
3,715,791  gallons  came  from  Algeria. 

The  wine  crop  of  France  in  iaH9,  according  to  the  statistics  furnished 
by  the  administration  of  the  indirect  taxes  (contributions  indirectes), 
amounted  to  the  large  quantity  of  1,2(;5,720,)K)5  gallons— 412,820,980 
gallons  more  than  the  crop  of  1898,  and  380,754,022  gallons  more  than 
5ie  average  crop  for  the  pust  ten  years.  The  same  authority  estimates 
the  value  of  the  oidinary  wines  at  1114,405,107  and  of  the  superior 
wines  at  122,080,186. 

The  importations  of  mm  and  tafia  into  Havre  for  the  year  1899  were 
25,611  baxrels  f rom  Martinique  and  3,120' barrels  from  other  French 
colonies. 

PETROLEUM  AND   HEAVY   OILS. 

The  importations  of  petroleum  and  heavy  oils  at  the  port  of  Havre 
are  mostly  intended  for  the  large  refineries  of  Demamis  Fi-^res  and 
Lcs  Fils  de  A.  Dentsch,  which  are  lot^ated  in  Havre  and  Gmville.  The 
imports  of  crude  petroleum  in  1899  were  37,189  tons  and  of  the  heavy 
oils,  12,219  tons. 

Tnere  are  in  France  20  petroleum  refineries,  which  annually  refine 
about  99,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil.  This  amount  is  the  average 
importation  of  crude  oil  into  France  which  entered  into  consumption 
during  the  yoarw  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  a.y  given  by  the  French  customs 
officiu  statistics. 
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The  imports  of  nickel  and  nickel  ore  into  Havre  for  1899,  amounting 
to  42,426  tons,  were  all  for  the  use  of  the  nickel  refining  establishment 
located  at  Graville,  on  the  outskirts  of  Havre,  belonging  to  la  Soci<it^ 
Le  Nickel.  Of  thi>4  amoant,  42,1S8  tons  of  nickel  ore  came  from  New 
Caledonia  and  238  tons  in  ingots  from  the  United  States. 

INDIA    RUBBER  AND  OOTTA-PERCHA. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demands  for  crude  rubber  for  use  in  the 
industries,  the  importations  of  the  product  into  France  show  a  pro- 
gressive augmentation.  The  imports  of  crude  rubberand  gutta-percha 
into  the  whole  of  France  for  1899  were  7,297  tons,  as  compared  with 
6,997  tons  in  1898  and  5,288  tons  in  1897.  As  Havre  is  the  principal 
French  receiving  port  for  crude  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  I  give  below 
the  imports  of  the  products  for  the  last  three  years;  also  the  countries 
from  which  they  came: 

Haw€  imporUi  oj  erode  robber  and  gutta-pertha. 
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PRIED  FRUITS. 

Considerable  business  has  Ix'cn  done  again  during  the  post  year  in 
California  dried  fruits,  principally  pmneH  and  apricots.  The  quality 
has  generally  given  Hatisfaction.  During  the  coming  season,  the  impor- 
tations of  these  products  arc  likely  to  be  smaller,  owing  to  the  abundant 
fruit  crop  in  France.  French  prunes  arc  now  selling  at  lower  prices 
t^an  those  which  are  being  asked  for  the  fruit  from  California. 

With  the  exception  of  prunes,  apples,  tigs,  and  raisins,  the  French 
custom-house  statistics  do  not  specify  the  various  kinds  of  dried  fruits, 
hut  group  them  together.  Some  idea,  however,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figures:  The  importations  of  dried  fi-uits  into  France, 
other  than  those  of  apples,  prunes,  tigs,  and  raisins,  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1900  were  2,399  tons,  as  compared  with  1,450  tons  in  1H99, 
and  1,740  tons  in  1898.  The  importations  of  prunes  during  the  above 
periods  were  1,857  tons,  554  tons,  and  1,174  tons,  respectively. 
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The  bulk  of  the  American  apples  received  in  Harre  consists  of  the 
ao-called  choi)ped  apples,  used  exclusively  for  cider-making  purposes. 
The  trade  during  the  past  two  seasons  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Owing 
to  the  increased  supplies  of  domestic  fruit,  the  sale  of  American  chopped 
apples  has  been  steadily  declining,  and  at  the  present  moment,  with  a 
monsterFrench  eropbeing  harvested,  the  proapecta  are  that  thesales  will 
be  still  less.  There  is  a  large  stock  of  old  fruit  of  the  past  season  stilt 
on  hand,  which  is  almost  unsalable.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  received 
from  the  United  States  has  been  falling  on,  and  this,  to  some  extent, 
has  contributed  to  the  difficulty  in  selling  the  Ameritian  article,  which  in 
some  years  forms  an  important  item  of  import  from  the  United  States. 

The  packets  of  chopped  apples  in  America  seem  to  think  that  the 
product  being  a  low-priced  one,  but  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
quality,  and  that  anything  is  good  enough  to  be  used  for  matcing  cider. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  chopped  apples  being  more  or  less  a 
perishable  article,  the  greatest  care  snould  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
and  packing.  Complaints  of  false  packing  and  excessive  admixture 
of  water  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  that  many  merchants  refuse  to 
accept  drafts  against  shipments  or  to  make  advances  on  consignments 
until  the  goods  have  arrived  and  they  are  able  to  examine  the  quality. 
Chopped  apples  of  good  quality  and  well  [wicked  will  keep  a  consid- 
erable time;  but  inferior  goods,  saturated  with  water,  will  deteriorate 
veij  i-apidly. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1900,  there  were  imported  into 
Franco  for  cider-making  purposes  4,877  tons  of  apples,  as  compared 
with  5,645  tons  and  5,690  tons  during  the  same  period  in  1899  and 
1898,  respectively. 

During  the  last  two  years,  nearly  all  the  apple  imports  came  from  the 
United  States.  Gcnnany  and  Austria-Hungary  formerly  used  to  send 
fair  quantities,  but  since  the  prices  have  ruled  so  low,  these  countries 
have  almost  entirely  stopped  sMpments. 

The  coming  apple  crop  of  France  promises  to  be  the  Urgest  ever 
known. 

TRADE   RELATIONS   OF   HAVRE   WITH  .THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  declaiod  exports  from  Havre  to  the  United  States, 
including  returned  American  goods,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
19O0,  was  $2,17n,!t63.80,  an  increase  of  ¥441,180.10  over  1899  and 
$1,0^9,560.77  over  1898,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the 
values  for  each  quarter: 
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The  details  of  the  declarea  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  ai-c  yivon  in  u  faihle  annexed  to  this  report. 

Fixjiii  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  articles  contributing 
to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  exportationa  to  toe  United  States  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  were  asphalt,  bristles,  cheese,  coffee,  copjjer,  French 
currency,  dyestuffs,  india  rubU'r,  cordials,  saffron,  and  tin,  most  of 
"which  being  raw  materials. 

Owing  to  the  active  demand  in  France  for  copper  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, tramway  and  railroad  constructions,  and  war  vessels  for  the 
na\-j',  thin  country  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  augmentation  in 
the  copper  production  of  the  United  States  in  1899.  The  world's  cop- 
per market,  however,  being  a  sensitive  one,  speculation,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  Blight  change  in  prices,  oft^'n  alters  the  current  of  tiwic. 

The  anusiiiil  exportation  of  French  currency  was  for  the  use  of  New 
York  bankers,  in  supplying  the  demands  of  American  travelers  coming 
to  the  Exposition  of  Paris  for  French  sih'cr  and  gold  of  small  donomi- 
□atloDs. 

The  cxpoi-ts  of  crude  rubber  were  the  largest  ever  made  from  this 
consulate.  They  were  due  to  the  incretuiing  demand  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  United  States  for  the  raw  material  and  to 
specmative  operations. 

The  principal  articles  showing  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  were  hides, 
horses,  nickel,  oils,  vegetables,  and  wo<m. 

In  former  years,  the  exportations  of  thoroughbred  Percheron  horses 
from  France  to  the  United  States  for  breeding  purposes  was  an  impor- 
tant trade.  It  declined,  however,  but  in  1898  commenced  again,  was 
continued  in  1899,  and  will  show  larger  results  1900.  These  tine  draft 
animals  take  their  name  from  Perche,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
where  many  of  them  were  bred.  They  are  now  mostly  bought  in  a 
district  by  convention  called  Perche,  comprising  the  departmenta  of 
Saithe,  Eure-et-Loir,  a  part  of  Orne,  and  Mayenne. 

Ilavre  is  a  gateway  through  whieh  passes  the  bulk  of  the  exports 
coming  from  the  United  States  which  are  intended  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  French  markets.  Last  year,  the  movement  of  mer- 
chandise in  this  port  was  over  4,000,000  tons.  After  the  arrival  of 
every  steamer  coming  from  tt(6  United  States,  there  may  be  seen  on  the 
quays  large  quantities  of  American  machinery,  reapers,  mowers,  and 
other  farming  implements,  engine  and  other  lubricating  oils,  cotton- 
seed oil,  different  oilcakes,  etc.,  all  products  of  our  American  factories. 
During  the  cotton  season,  there  are  literally  acres  of  bales  of  the  Ameri- 
can staple  which  have  been  exported  from  our  cotton-shipping  porta. 
In  1899,  the  English  steamer  Mimarch  brought  to  Havre  from  New 
Orleans  21,119  bales  of  cotton,  1,083  tons  of  wheat,  1,050  tons  of  cotton- 
seed meal  and  oil  cake,  54  tons  of  oil  and  tallow,  and  376  tons  of  wood 
and  staves,  probably  the  largest  single  tai^o  ever  landed  in  a  conti- 
nental port.  The  Milwaukee  and  another  British  steamer,  which  also 
aiTived  here  from  New  Orleans,  discharged  14,182  bales  of  cotton  in 
four  days  and  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  their  cargo  to  Hamburg.  In 
June  last,  a  shipment  of  American-made  weldod-steel  tubes  arrived  in 
Havre  which  was  intended  to  fill  an  order  from  a  Paris  consumer. 
The  seams  in  the  tubes  were  so  beautifully  made  that  the  French  cus- 
toms authorities  refused  to  allowthe  goods  to  enter  France  without  the 
payment  of  the  duties  levied  upon  seamless  drawn  tubes,  namely,  50 
francs  ($9.65)  per  100  kilograms  (220.4  pounds)  instead  of  24  franca 
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($4. 6:3), which  is  that  on  welded  tubes.  The  shipment  was  released  under 
bond,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  custom-house  experts  at 
Paris.  The  experts  themselves  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  tubes,  and  the  goods  were  only  released  after  a  delay  of  three 
months,  an  expert  in  flie  employ  of  the  consignee  having  practicable 
demonstration  that  the  tubes  were  welded.  This  is  a  flattering  testi- 
mony to  the  skill  of  our  American  manufacturers  of  welded  tubes. 

.  NAVIGATION. 

The  improvement  which  was  manifested  in  the  movement  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  port  of  Havre  during  18!)8,  as  predicted  in  the  last  annual 
report  from  this  consulate,  did  not  continue  in  1899.  The  total  ton- 
n^e  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities,  loaded  and  in  ballast,  which  cleared 
and  entered  last  year  was  5,846,905  tons,  as  compared  with  6,273,544 
tons  in  189t).  The  commercial  standing  of  the  port  can  be  said  to 
have  only  remained  stationary  during  tne  past  ten  years,  as  will  be 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  giving  the  movement  of 
navigation  of  tne  port  of  Havre  since  1890: 
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Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
shipping  interests  of  Havre,  as  compared  with  its  foreign  rivals.  As 
already  stated  in  a  previous  report,  great  sacrifices  have  been  made 
for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  several  of  the  principal  con- 
tinental porta,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  meeting  the  growing 
demands  of  modern  navigation.  To  arrive  at  these  results,  the  coun- 
tries to  which  these  ports  belong  have  centrdized  their  efforts  upon 
certain  points  most  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  commercial 
currents.  In  France,  on  the  contrarj',  much  labor  and  money  have 
been  and  are  being  expended  in  the  general  betterment  of  ports  rather 
than  in  localizing  endeavors  to  those  harbors  best  adapted  for  securing 
the  proper  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

H^vre  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  its  rivals  have 
much  better  means  of  communication  with  the  interior  by  their  com- 

Wting  lines  of  railways,  their  canals,  and  their  navigable  rivers.  The 
eatern  Kailroad  Company  being  the  only  line  running  into  Havre, 
and  virtually  without  the  competition  of  water  transportation,  can  and 
does  demand  high  rates  of  freight  on  all  the  goods  it  carries. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  work  on  the  new  port  is  approaching 
completion  is  also  an  important  factor  in  retarding  the  improvement 
of  the  maritime  movement  of  Havre. 

Of  the  total  tonnage  of  Prench  and  foreign  steam  and  sailing  ships, 
engaged  in  the  deep  sea  and  interniitional  coasting  trade,  entering  and 
lea\-ing  the  port  of  Havre  in  1899,  amounting  to  4,458,725  tons,  not 
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including  vessels  calling,  veasels  flying  the  French  Sag  contributed 
l,153,0di>  tons  and  foreign  flaga  3,3U5,tJ29  tons,  or  a  percentage  of  26 
per  cent  for  French  and  74  per  cent  for  other  t&ga.  In  1898,  the  per- 
centages were  24  per  cent  for  French  and  76  per  cent  for  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  increase  in  favor  of  French  ships  was  probably  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  English  merchant  vessels  from  general  trade,  to  carry 
troops  and  war  material  to  South  Africa. 

As  in  the  past,  the  English  flag  holds  the  first  place  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  port  in  18it9,  taking  the  entrances  and  clearances  together, 
with  1,900  ships  and  1,41)1,416  tons;  then  follows  the  French  flag,  with 
7i}4  ships  and  l,078,OO!>  tons;  the  German  flag,  with  454  ships  and 
714,941  tone;  the  Norwegian  flag,  with  204BhipMand  121,753 tons,  and 
the  Dutch  flag,  with  151  ships  and  !)l,043tons.  The  surplus  is  divided 
between  the  flags  of  many  other  countries,  but  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  French  coasting  trade,  although  reserved  entirely  to  French 
vessels,  and  thus  free  from  foreign  competition,  shows  a  diminution 
in  1899  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  being  1,018,396  tons  against 
1,220,334  tons,  a  difference  of  201,938  tons. 

In  a  special  report  which  1  made  on  the  merchant  marine  of  France 
(see  Special  Consular  Reports,  No,  XVIII,  Merchant  Marine  of  Foreien 
Countries)  and  in  my  last  annual  report  it  was  demonstrated  that  t£e 
law  of  1893  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  upbuilding  of  navigation 
bv  sailing  ships.  This  effect  of  the  law  is  exemplified  in  the  statistics 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchant  navy  of  Havre  and  of  those 
which  weie  added  in  1899  by  purchase  or  construction.  In  1898,  the 
number  of  vessels  owned  in  Havre  was  372,  measuring  152,811  tons; 
in  1899,  the  fleet  was  increased  to  388  vessels,  of  171,002  tons,  an  aug 
mentation  of  16  ships  and  of  18,281  tons.  Of  this  addition,  7  were 
sailing  ships,  gauging  17,407  tuns,  and  9  were  steam  vessels,  measuring 
only  874  tons. 

The  effects  of  the  legislation  of  1893  are  also  manifested  in  the  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  were  either  constructed  in  French 
shipyards  or  purchased  in  foieign  countries  and  brought  under  the 
French  flag  in  1899.  In  the  total  of  40  ships,  of  30,676  tons,  16  sailing 
ships,  of  19,534  tons,  were  built  in  France,  and  6,  of  2,846  tons,  were 

Eurchased  abroad,  while  only  6  steamers,  of  2,316  tons,  were  built  in 
ome  yards,  and  12  steamers,  of  6,180  tons,  came  from  abroad. 
The  new  bill  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  French  merchant  marine  (see 
%>ecial  Consular  Reports,  No.  XVIII,  Merchant  Marine  of  Foreign 
Cbuntries' — the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  different  parliamentarv 
commissions — is  now  before  both  bouses  of  the  Parliament  and  will 
prolubly  be  acted  upon  during  the  coming  session. 

THE  HARBOR  AND  DOCKS  OF  HAVRE. 

The  work  on  the  important  improvements  which  are  being  made  to 
the  port  of  Havre  by  the  construction  of  an  outer  harbor,  where  ves- 
sels of  large  tonnage  may  enter  at  any  stage  of  the  tide,  is  progressing 
very  slowly.  Dunng  last  summer  a  .strike  occurred  among  the  work- 
men, which  lasted  nearly  two  monthw.  The  northern  emlmnkment  is 
now  completed  for  a  distance  of  about  700  meters  and  the  foundations 
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of  the  southern  embankment  have  been  laid  for  about  400  meters.  A 
contract  has  been  t^ivned  for  the  construction  of  the  lock  intended  fo 
eive  new  access  to  the  docks,  and  the  necessary  preparatory  work  has 
begun. 

The  largest  of  the  dry  docks,  No.  4,  is  bein^  lengthened  so  as  to  take 
a  vessel  656  feet  long.  It  will  probably  be  finished  before  the  end  of 
thepresent  year. 

The  additional  quay  space  recently  built  on  the  Tancarvilte  Canal  is 
available  for  vessels  of  light  draft,  but  until  the  proposed  channel 
connecting  the  upper  end  of  the  Bassin  Bellot  with  the  canal  is  cut, 
oamo  boats  of  large  tonnage  aan  not  make  use  of  it. 

'Hiere  were  no  changes  made  in  the  port  regulations  of  the  port  of 
Havre  during  1899. 

NEW  RAILBOAD    LINK. 

The  new  branch  of  the  Western  Railway,  between  Havre  and  Dieppe, 
was  opened  for  through  traffic  October  25  last. 

The  concession  granted  by  the  French  Uovernmeot  to  the  Western 
Hallway  in  June,  1883,  to  build  a  railroad  to  connect  the  present  lines 
with  the  southwestern  part  of  France,  has  never  been  utilized,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  requests  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Rouen  and  Havre  andof  others  interested  that  the  work  be  commenced. 
The  question  is  now  being  discussed  whether  tiie  new  railroad  will 
cross  the  Seine  on  a  bridge  or  through  a  tunnel  built  under  the  river. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

There  wei-o  4,082  births  during  the  year  1899,  the  highest  number 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  city,  of  which  652  were  illegitimate;  1,171  mar- 
riages, and  3,704  deaths. 

The  death  rate  per  thousand  was  32.2,  as  compared  with  28.7  in  1898 
and  25.5  in  1897,  an  increase  of  3.5  and  6.7,  respectively.  The  death 
rate  will  continue  to  be  high  until  a  modern  system  of  sewer^e  is 
constructed  by  the  civil  authorities,  as  the  one  in  use  at  present  is  most 
primitive. 

There  were  867  deaths  of  children  under  1  year  of  age,  caused  chiefly 
by  diarrhea  and  pntcritis.  There  were  656  deaths  from  consumption 
and  409  from  bronchial  diseases. 

From  typhoid  fever  there  were  98  deaths,  but  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  present  year  the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  reached 
the  high  total  of  128.  The  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease  is  owing  to 
the  wret^'.hed  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  as  the  water  supply  is 
exceptionally  good. 

EMKiUATION. 

The  emigration  from  the  port  of  Havre  during  1899,  as  from  most 
of  the  seaports  of  Europe,  showed  a  decided  increase.  There  were 
23,944  steerage  passengers  shipped  from  this  port,  of  whom  22,616 
went  to  the  United  States  and  1,128  to  the  Argentine  Confederation 
and  Uruguay. 

The  total  emigration  in  1899  was  7,267  in  exoess  of  that  of  1898  and 
6,480  over  that  of  1897. 
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The  movement  of  pAssenfrera  at  the  port  of  Havre  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Sfoerment  qfpattengtr*  at  Mavrefor  theytan  1S97, 1898,  and  1^9,  emiffrantt  not  included. 
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From  the  statistics  of  the  movement  of  emigration  from  France,  it 
appears  that  in  1899,  207  families,  comprising  195  men,  98  women,  and 
116  cbildi-en,  a  total  of  409  individuals,  went  to  the  French  colonies, 
235  to  New  Caledonia,  107  to  Indo-China,  63  to  Madagascar,  and  15  to 
various  other  colonies.  The  amount  of  money  carried  by  the  future 
colonists  was  756,250  francs  (S145,956),  of  which  more  tt^n  one-half, 
420,000  francs  (f81,060),  was  taken  to  New  CfJedonia,  and  278,700 
francs  ($53,789)  to  Indo-China. 

BIOrCLES  AND  AUTOMOBn.ES  IN   IIUNCE. 

The  number  of  bicycles  in  France  upon  which  taxes  were  paid  in 
1899,  was  838,856,  a  decided  increase  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
In  1894,  the  number  was  203,026;  in  1895,  256,084;  in  1896,329,916; 
in  1897,  408,869  and  in  1898,  483,414.  Naturally,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  there  were  the  most  bicycles,  the  number  being  185,781, 
or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Seine-Inf^rieure,  there  were  19,727. 

In  the  city  of  Paris  there  were,  in  1899,  84  automobiles  for  two 
persons,  and  204  for  more  than  two,  making  a  total  of  288.  In  the 
whole  of  France,  including  Paris,  there  were  726  automobiles  for  two 
persons  and  946  for  more  than  two  persons,  1,672  in  all. 

STRIKES  IN  HATBE. 

During  the  year  1899,  several  workmen's  strikes  occurred  in  Havre, 
the  most  serious  of  which  were  the  strike  of  the  bonded  warehouse 
employees,  who  were  successful  in  getting  the  increase  of  pay  which 
they  demanded,  and  the  strike  of  the  street-car  men,  which  utterly 
failed.  In  1900,  however,  the  strikes  were  more  numerous,  and  much 
more  serious  and  far  reacliing  in  the  dami^  done  to  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  strike  of  the  laborers  ana  others  employed  on  the 
new  public  worko  lasted  for  two  months.  The  strike  of  the  marine 
engineers,  firemen,  and  coal  passers  almost  paralyzed  the  navigation  of 
of  the  port  for  several  days.  One  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the 
French  line  was  compelled  to  use  firemen  and  engineers  from  the 
French  navy  and  to  postpone  the  day  of  sailing  from  Saturday  to 
Tuesday.  As  the  strikers  resorted  to  violence,  additional  troops  were 
ordered  from  neighboring  cities,  so  that  Havre  had  the  appearance 
of  a  garrison  town.  Duri^  the  month  of  August  last,  strikes  occurred 
in  the  following  trades:  fuemen,  sailors,  hull  painters,  sailmakcr^, 
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ineclianic8,  boiler  makers,  riveters,  aod  otbers  cODoected  with  ship- 
building, and  coal  trimmera,  affecting  in  all  4,974  men. 

In  the  whole  of  Fraoce,  in  thirteen  months  ended  July  31, 1900,  there 
were  1,037  strikes,  in  which  314,387  men  were  engaged. 

EXPORTATION  OF  BCTTEB  FBOH  FBANCE. 

The  French  GrOTernment,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  French 
butter  and  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  a  deleterious  or  spurious 
product,  passed  a  law  on  April  16, 1897,  which  required  a  sample  of  all 
butter  intended  for  exportation  to  be  submitted  Ix)  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment laboratories  for  analysis,  and  that  permission  to  export  should 
not  be  granted  until,  from  reports  of  the  analysis,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  butter  wad  absolutely  pure, 

As  the  butter  exported  is  usimlly  salt,  the  analysis  could  not  be  made 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  This  delay  worked  a  hardship  on  the 
exporters  and  in  some  ca.ses  prevented  shipments.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  director  of  customs  at  Havre,  the  customs  administration  at  Paris, 
under  the  date  of  October  17,  1899,  issued  instructions  to  all  directors 
of  customs  that,  in  urgent  cases,  the  permission  to  export  might  be 
granted  provisionally  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  analysis; 
but  betiiaes  the  other  facts  required  by  law  to  be  stated  in  the  reporta, 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  shippers  must  be  given,  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  be  held  responsible  if  the  butter  should  be  impure. 

BTREET-CAR  UNES  AND  FUNrCULAB  BAHiWATS  OF  HAVRE. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  street-car  lines  and  funicular 
railways  of  Havre  during  1899  were  as  follows: 

Society  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  la  C6te  (funicular):  Keceipts,  72.936 
franca  flB14,077);  expenses,  44.077  franca  ($8,506);  net  profit,  28,859 
francs  (*5,5T0). 

During  the  year  1898,  the  receipts  were  68,950  francs  ($13,307); 
expenses,  43,895  francs  (*8,471),  and  net  profit  35^055  francs  (*4,«36). 

Street-car  line  from  Havre  to  Monti  villiers:  This  line  was  only 
opened  for  traffic  July  12, 1899,  for  6  kilometers  (3.1  miles),  the  total 
length  being  14  kilometors  (8.7  miles).  Cost  of  construction,  2,425,262 
francs  ($408,uT6);  receipts,  93,853  francs  ($17,921);  expenses,  78,248 
francs  ($16,102);  net  profit,  14.(5(14  francs  ($2,819). 

Tramway  Funicular  de  la  C6te  Sainte- Marie:  Receipts,  35,828  francs 
($6,915);  expenses,  52,887  francs  ($10,207);  net  deficit,  17,059  francs 
($:J,392). 

During  the  corresponding  period  in  1898,  the  receipts  were  36,959 
francs  ($7,133);  expenses,  48,281  francs  ($9,318);  net  deficit,  11,322 
francs  ($2,185). 

C'ompagnie  Gen^rale  Fran^aise,  Tramwavs  du  Havre:  Receipts, 
1,439,756  francs  ($277,873);  expenses,  880,847  francs  ($170,003);  net 
profit,  558,909  francs  ($107,870). 

During  1898,  the  receipts  were  1,384,957  francs  ($267,297),  the 
expenses  797,717  francs  ($163,959),  and  net  profit  587,240  francs 
($113,338). 

The  total  cost  of  construction  of  this,  the  principal  system  of  street- 
car lines  of  Havre,  up  to  December  31,  IHW,  was  6,189,654  francs 
(^1,104,603).     The  length  of  the  lines  belonging  to  this  company  in 
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operation  was  39  kilometers  (18  miles).    New  liaes  are  being  constructed, 
but  they  will  not  be  finished  till  the  middle  of  next  year. 

TRANa&TLAKTIC   FAXSENOER  SEBVICE:  AT  CHEBBOOBO. 

To  meet  the  increasing  volume  of  passenger  traffic  between  the 
United  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  International  Steam 
Navigation  Company  (American  Line)  made  Cherbourg  a  port  of  call 
for  its  steamers  going  from  Southampton  to  New  York,  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  and  Hamliurg  American  comfjanies  increaited  the  num- 
ber of  calls  going  and  coming.  The  statistics  for  1899  indicate  that 
durine  that  year,  205  transatmntic  steamers  called  at  Cherbourg  (37 
American,  116  (xerman,  and  52  English),  measuring  8<>(3,/!82  tons.  The 
number  of  passengers  arriving  and  departing  by  uie  alwve  vessels  was 
10,940.  In  189H,  there  were  100  steamers,  gauging  327,929  tons,  and 
3,763  passengers  arriving  and  departing. 

IKTBODnCTION  OF  AUEBICAN  GOODS  INTO  FOBEION  COCHTBIE8. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30, 1900,  was  the  most  satisfactory  in  tbe  history  of  our  country. 
The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  exceeded  those  of  any  preceding 
year  and  have  been  more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world  than 
ever  before. 

Were  the  recommendations  made  to  American  eimorters  by  our  con- 
sular officers  in  their  letters  and  I'eports  more  carerully  followed,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  exports  of  American  products  would  be  still 
greater. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  exploitation  of  foreign  trade  outlets 
requires  as  much  business  judgment  as  is  displayed  in  introducing  of 
goods  into  new  fields  in  our  own  country. 

The  best  method  of  selling  American  manufactures  abroad  is  through 
American  salesmen,  speaking  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  be  can- 
vassed. There  are  probably  no  better  commercial  travelers  in  the 
world,  as  a  class,  than  our  own.  Let  our  American  manufacturers 
therefore  organize  efficient  foreign  sales  departments  and  send  their 
travelers  abroad.  The  latter  are  clever  enough  to  soon  find  put  the 
wants  of  their  new  customers,  the  business  methods  in  vogue,  and  the 
competition  they  may  expect  to  meet  from  their  German  and  English 
brothers.  They  may  not  be  successful  at  first,  but  they  will  gain  a 
better  insight  into  tlie  requirements  of  foreign  trade  thun  ever  could 
be  obtained  at  long  range  by  correspondence.  The  information  gath- 
ered will  be  invaluable  in  forming  thf ir  plans  for  future  campaigns. 
The  travelers  have  good  material  to  work  on,  for  American-made  goods 
are  known  throughout  the  world  for  their  excellence  of  manufacture, 
their  cheapness,  their  efficiency,  and  their  durability. 

Foreign  trade  when  obtained  should  be  carefully  nurtured.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  filling  and  shipping  of  orders, 
for,  on  account  of  the  distance,  mistakes  are  accentuated  and  can  not 
be  easily  rectified. 

A.  M.  Thaokara,  C'cruiul. 

Havre,  OcU^-  ^&,  1900. 
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Declared  exportg  to  the  Vniled  Slalea,  Juail  yean  1868,  1899,  and  1900. 
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TjA  nOCHEMjK. 

The  maritime  glory,  of  which  La  Kochelle  was  once  so  proud,  gives 
promise  of  an  early  return.  Aljout  forty  years  ago.  two  event« 
occurred  which  destroyed  the  prosperity  and  to  a  great  degree  the 
importance  of  this  port. 

One  was  the  introduction  of  the  phylloxera  from  America.  This 
little  pest  mined  thousands  upon  tnousands  of  acres  of  the  richest 
vineyards  in  the  world.  Formerly,  wine  and  brandy  were  taken  from 
this  port  in  shiploads,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  when 
an  American  sailing  vessel  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  harbor.  An 
immense  trade  existed  also  between  La  Kochelle  and  Canada,  ships 
leaving  here  with  full  cargoes  and  returning  ballasted  with  cobble- 
stones, which  wej-e  used  for  street  paving. 

The  other  event  which  so  serioasly  affected  thisport  was  the  substi- 
tution of  large  steamships  for  sailing  vessels.  The  dilce,  which  the 
zealous  Richelieu  constructed  to  keep  out  tlie  English  in  1628  during 
the  famous  aeige  of  Ija  Kochelle,  effectually  prevented  the  entrance 
of  large  steauiers  until  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  new  harbor 
and  basin,  known  as  Tja  Pallice,  was  constructed  at  a  co.st  of  over 
$12,000,000.      With  the   reconstruction  of    the  vineyards,  which   is 

?oing  on  very  rapidly  and  successfully  under  the  system  of  grafting 
ronch  vines  on  American  roots,  and  with  the  present  steady  develop- 
ment of  shipping  on  account  of  the  new  ana  splendid  harbor,  La 
Kochelle  hopes,  with  reason,  to  soon  recover  her  lost  maritime  prestige. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  of  this  consular  district  are  both  varied  and  exten- 
sive. Each  town  or  city,  with  the  exception  of  La  Kochelle,  has  some 
one  particular  business  which  overshadows  in  proportion  all  others  in 
that  immediate  locality. 

H.  Doc.  380,  R.  2 13  r  .„z=dbvGoOgIe 
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Angovl&me. — The  predominating  industry  of  this  city  ia  probably 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  claimed  tbiat  many  of  the  fine  "  Iiisn 
linen"  note  papers  are  manufat^tured  here.  It  \a  certain  that  thp 
brands  of  ci^rette  papers  most  popular  and  sold  on  every  part  of  the 
globe  are  made  at  Angoul^me.  Thia  last  product  is  practically  the 
only  one  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  place,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  brass  wire- nettings. 

R'uffec. — In  this  large  town  are  found  several  important  factories 
for  canning  and  preserving  in  jars  the  costly  "foie  gi-as"  and  still 
more  expensive     truffcs." 

NioTt.— AW  the  large  industries  in  this  city  of  25,000  inhabitants 
have  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  skin  gloves.  There  are  many  tan- 
neries where  kid,  lamb,  and  shcop  skins  are  prepared.  Perhaps  the 
mostwonderfulproduct  of  Niort  is  the  "pcaux  de  chamois,"  or  imita- 
tion of  chamois  skins.  Formerly,  a  thriving  business  was  done  in 
gloves  sent  to  United  States,  but  now,  practically  only  skins  are  ex- 
poiied  to  America.  For  the  year  ended  September  30, 1900,  there  were 
manufactured  50,000  dozen  skin  gloves,  the  value  of  which  was  $144,750. 
This  is  the  poorest  output  in  many  years,  the  avei-age  for  sevei'al  years 
being  100,000  dozen,  whoso  value  was  1,500,000  francs  {$289,500). 

Cognac. — There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  brandy  called  after  this  place.  The  United  States  l)ought  more 
than  $600,0(K)  worth  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  There  is 
also  a  large  plaster  factory  in  a  suburb  called  Champblanc,  which  pro- 
<luce8  a  fine  quality  of  plaster  of  paris.  The  first  factory  where  bottles 
were  blown  by  machine  exists  in  Cognac.  After  three  years  of  expe- 
rience, this  method  has  proved  of  great  utility. 

Sainten. — This  city,  which  is  about  65  miles  from  La  Rochelle,  con- 
tains the  lame  and  important  car  ■^hops  of  the  State  railway.  Large 
quantitias  of  iron  and  steel  are  utilized  here  in  repairs  and  manufacture. 

Rochefort. — This  city  of  35,000  people  is  situated  on  the  Charente 
River,  and  contains  a  very  important  navy-yard.  During  the  past 
year  two  cruisers  were  built  at  thi3  yard,  one  of  them,  the  DapUix, 
being  a  high-speed  armored  vessel  of  7,000  tons.  Here  should  be 
found  a  good  market  for  steel  and  iron. 

La  Rochdle.  — The  fi  rst  American  consular  office  in  France  was  estab- 
lished in  this  city.  Sixteen  years  ago,  this  office  was  transferred  to 
Cognac,  and  was  returned  to  La  Rochelle  only  two  years  ago.  La 
Rochelle  is  very  fast  becoming  the  center  of  marked  and  varied  com- 
mercial activity. 

AGHICULTCKE. 

Vlneua/rdM. — The  rapidity  with  which  the  fields  are  being  covered 
with  vinea  is  remarkable.  In  the  year  1897,  La  Rochelle  imported 
over  35,000  tuns  of  wine,  mostly  from  Algeria;  in  1898,  51,000,  and  in 
1899,  33,000  tuns.  As  the  result  of  the  new  planting  and  oi  the  propi- 
tious conditionsof  theseason  just  past,  it  is  estimated  that  the  importa- 
tion of  win©  will  cease  in  ]  901. 

Wine  can  be  sold  this  fall  for  less  than  2  cents  a  quart.  Fine  table 
wines  are  ofifered  for  10  or  12  cents. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  vintage  of  the  Charente  Inf^rieure  for 
the  year  1899  are  as  follows: 

Surface  planted  in  vines,  110,319  acres;  wine  produced,  27,425,965 
gallons;  aven^  for  the  last  ten  years,  14,000,000  gallons;  increase 
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over  1898,  9,934,758  gallons;  value  of  the  wine,  1899,  over  *(i,5(X),000; 
quantity  produced  per  acre,  2S0  ^llons. 

Beet  raiding. — ImmenHe  quantities  of  alcohol  are  annually  produi^d 
from  beetu  raised  upon  land  formerly  covered  by  vineyards.  The 
attempt  to  make  the  soil  productive,  after  the  destriictioD  of  the  grape, 
has  been  generally  successful. 

FISHERIES. 

Fresh  jith.—Th\a  m  the  moat  important  industry  at  La  Rocbello. 
There  are  owned  here  221  fishing  snuurks,  which  are  manned  by  more 
than  1,000  fi»hermen. '  There  are  also  7(K>  other  boats,  which,  though 
owned  elsewhere,  come  to  this  port  tu  dispose  of  tbeir  cateb.  Tbe 
value  of  the  fresh  fish  sold  here  in  1899  was  over  $750,000. 

JfiMse^.— The  culture  of  this  bivalve  is  carried  on  very  extensively 
by  the  villagers  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Rochelle.  During  the  year  1899, 
tnere  was  sold  about  232,850  bushels  of  mussels,  for  whicb  the  sum  of 
»193,000  was  realized. 

Oysters. — ^These  are  of  tbe  Portuguese  variety,  and  are  so  sc-arce 
that  they  sell  by  the  dozen.  It  is  estimated  that  20,600,000,  valued  at 
$35,000,  were  harvested  last  year. 

Codfish. — No  event  has  so  interested  the  fishing  world  in  this 
region  as  the  return  to  La  Rochelle  of  the  fishing  fleet.  Years 
ago  this  port,  along  with  her  othei'  commerce,  lost  the  codfish  fieet, 
which  cruises  off  Newfoundland  and  Iceland,  These  vessels  are  now 
returning  to  their  old  rendezvous.  Tbe  following  figures  show  tbe 
rate  of  increase:  There  were  received  in  1897,  988  tons;  in  1898, 
2,841  tons,  and  in  1899,  4,210  tons. 

Value  in  1899  of  all  fisheries,  except  cod,  $978,000 

MANUFACTURES. 

Ptirolewm  reimery. — This  institution  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
this  region  and  supplies  the  wants  of  about  1,500,000  people.  In  1898, 
6,530  tons  were  received  from  Philadelphia.  In  1899,  the  quantity  was 
4,364.     Up  to  the  present,  3  ships  a  year  have  brought  American 

?etroleum,  but,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  another  refinery  at 
ours,  it  is  expected  that  there  wilt  be  hereafter  6  ships. 
Chemical  fertilizers.— ^G&T  the  new  harbor  are  to  be  found  two  very 
large  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  from  Chilean  nitrate, 
Florida  phosphate,  and  superphosphate  of  lime.    The  following  quan- 
tities were  imported: 


ins. 

im. 

10,023 

iB,ees 

Ti™. 

Jute  mill. — ^This  is  an  entirely  new  industry  and  one  of  great  promise. 
Tbe  mill,  which  is  very  large,  has  been  equipped  with  the  very  latest 
machinery.  The  factory  has  been  in  operation  some  weeks,  and  is  at 
present  turning  out  sacks.  It  has  also  tbe  machinery  necessary  for 
making  oil  cakes. 

Gelatin,  factory. — This  institution  was  opened  about  a  year  ago. 
Already,  considerable  quantities  of  this  product  have  been  exported  to 
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America.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  factory  waa  not  capable  of 
producing  the  beet  requite,  consequently  the  company  baa  recently 
been  reorganized  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  francs  ($965,000),  instead 
of  350,000  francs  as  at  first.  Up  to  the  present,  the  bones  used  have 
come  from  India.  There  may  bo  an  opemng  here  for  American  dealers 
in  crushed  bone. 

Shipyard. — At  the  east  end  and  southeast  comer  of  the  basin  of 
La  Ftmice,  there  is  to  be  a  shipyard  established.  I  have  learned  that 
the  necessary  capital  has  alreadyMcn  subscribed,  the  company  formed, 
and  orders  received  for  two  large  four-masted  sailing  ships.  This  yard 
will  be  able  to  buiid  steamers  of  7,000  tons. 

Maritime  passenger  station. — The  importance  of  the  new  harbor  of 
La  Pallice  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  Government  has  just  con- 
tracted for  a  maritime  passenger  station  here.  The  building  will  be 
about  125  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  It  is  to  be  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience for  handling  the  growing  paswenger  business,  resulting  princi- 
^lly  from  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's  excellent  service. 
The  builder's  contract  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  about  $24,000. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Street  railway. — New  tram  lines,  5  miles  in  length,  will  be  put  in 
operation  between  La  Pallice  and  Tasdow  on  Decemoer  15  of  this  year. 
Tne  motive  power  will  be  compressed  air. 

N'eio  ex^TTtiss  irai/wt.^The  French  State  Railway  has  established  spe- 
cial express  trains  consisting  of  first,  second,  and  third  cla.ss  carriages, 
dining  and  sleeping  cars,  wnich  leave  Paris  to  meet  the  South  Ameri- 
can steamers  at  La  Rocnelle.  The  trains  make  quick  time  and  run 
alongside  the  ship  to  receive  or  leave  passengers. 

Canal  froT/i  tha  Loire  to  the  Garonne. — -Very  lately  has  come  the 
revival  of  a  plan  to  connect  the  river  Loire  with  the  (jaronne  by  means 
of  a  canal  having  various  branches  and  utilizing  certain  small  rivers. 
There  are  three  plans,  as  follows: 

1.  From  Bordeaux  to  Candes  on  the  Loire  by  way  of  AngoulSme, 
with  branches  from  La  Rochelle  to  Rochefort  and  to  the  Sdvre- 
Kiortaise  by  the  canal  of  Marans. 

2.  From  Bordeaux  to  St.  Amand  on  the  Berry  Canal  by  way  of 
Liboume,  Angoulgme,  Civray,  Ohateauroux,  with  the  two  branches 
already  mentioned. 

3.  i  rom  Bordeaux  to  the  Beriy  Canal  by  way  of  Bergerac,  P^rigueux, 
Limoges,  and  Montluyon. 

Either  of  the  first  two  plans  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  this  port. 
By  means  of  the  Cliarcnte  River  from  Angouleme  to  Rochefort,  and 
canal  from  the  latter  place  to  La  RochoUe,  the  whole  of  the  center  and 
eastern  France  would  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  relation  with  this 
city,  which  is  by  far  the  best  deep-water  port  on  the  French  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  all  this  region  have 
recently  held  a  convention  to  discuss  these  projects.  Asingle  instance 
will  show  the  benefit  which  would  accme  to  this  port.  Formerly, 
120,000  tons  of  iron  oi'o  were  received  here  and  sent  overland  to  tne 
region  about  Montlupon,  The  price  of  freight  arose  to  12  francs  per 
ton,  which  permitted  Belgian  ore  to  be  sent  by  canal  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
It  is  believed  that  with  a  canal  connecting  this  harborwith  the  mterior, 
that  important  trade  would  return  to  La  Rochelle.  The  estimated 
price  would  be  5.50  francs,  instead  of  12  francs,  as  at  present. 


bobopb:  fbanob. 


OOUMBttCE. 


The  commerce  of  La  Bochelle  is  steadily  increasing  id  importance. 

New  lines  of  steamships  are  conataotly  making  this  place  a  port  of  call, 

with  very  satisfactory'  results.  The  imports  aad  exports  passing  through 

this  harbor  have  in  six  years  increased  as  follows: 

Ezporia:  iw". 

ISQS 3,052 

1899 81,734 

Imports: 

1893 241,624 

1899 6«I,«18 

There  has  also  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels visiting  this  port.  The  total  tonnage  for  all  ships  during  the  year 
1693  was  8(%492,  while  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1900  it  was 
1,264,495.     The  tonnage  of  fishing  boats  is  not  includedin  these  figures. 


Among  the  most  important  articles  exported  in  1899  are  the 
following: 

Tons.  .  Tonn. 

Wiae  8ud  brandy 7,614  I  I>n«Bed  stone 8,222 

Empty  barrels 8,764  j  Cotton  (jckkIh 439 

I^per 446  '  Hides,  etc 313 

Crockery  and  glaxNwuiv 1, 138  1  Wheat  and  wheat  |«(nc 1,467 

Metallic  articlea 449  !  Salt 212 

Wooden  articles 1,046  ]  Cordage 158 

Fish 1,839  I 

The  quantity  of  exports  indicated  by  the  figures,  31,734  tons,  gives  no 
idea  of  the  amount  of  goods  sent  out  of  this  Immediate  district. 
Probably,  the  exports  from  Cognac  alone  would  more  than  equal  a5,0(X) 
tons.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  products 
exported  from  this  district  pajss  through  Ija  Koehelle,  owing  to  the 
lacK  of  steamship  communications  direct  with  England,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Par  East.  Merchandise  destined  tor  these  countries 
goes  by  way  of  Havre,  St,  Nazaire,  Pauillac,  or  Marseilles. 


Vast  quantities  of  merchandise  voming  from  the  United  States  are 
introduced  into  this  district  by  way  of  Havre  or  Bordeaux.  Impor- 
tant among  these,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  have  been  20  locomo- 
tives, many  hundred  tons  of  agricultural  mat^hinery,  immense 
quantities  of  dried  fruits  and  pork  products,  besides  copper  ingots, 
cotton,  bicycles,  etc.,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  500  barrels 
of  lubricatmgoil,  came  by  other  ports  than  La  Rochelle.  Among  arti- 
ticles  imported  in  larger  quantities  during  18iii)  are  dried  and  salted 
fish  amounting  to  4,210  tons. 


Ton*. 

16,115 
16,690 
12, 753 

Wood  pulp 

Wine 

...       3,4B6 
...     35,141 
...      2,060 
...  361,016 

Iron  pyriten 

coT^::::::::::::;:::::: 

CheBiicals 

Cotton,  raw  and  nianufa>:tured. 

2.077 

Superphosphate  of  lime.... 

...      9,644 

...      3,990 

142 

Sulphate  of  copper ..... 

nhlmirtn  nf  pnlnMHiiim 

.W8 

Iron  and  eleel 

81 
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The  commercial  importance  of  this  port  is  further  demonstrated  by 
the  large  number  of  Unea  having  reguar  sailings  from  it  The  follow- 
ing are  the  regular  steamship  lines  now  coming  to  La  Rochelle: 

FRENCH  COUPAKIBS. 


Bateaux  iV^ietir  du  Nord . 
Bneat-Pllohoa 


Roubftli... 


A.  Legal  Fillet  Cle 

A.  d'Orbigny,  Faiwtln  el 

Cie. 
Socl#l£  desVapeun  d  e  )■  tic 

Compagnie  Bhculae 

SoclfK  dea  Vapeun  de  I'tlc 


do.... 

Weekly... 


Cooatlng  TeeselB  communicate  irlth 
the  compauy'B  regular  services. 
Arrivea  SaCurdar;  TeaTOs  Monday 
for  Saint  Nazatre  or  London. 

IBordeaux.  UarBeilles,  Medllemneaii 


moDlb. 


3  ames   a  l  Burdeaux.    Bayonne,     Lee     Sables 

lb.  I      d'Olonne.  Nantw. 

Plequent Bilbao,  Caidlll,  Kewport,  BvaniKa. 

Everyday |  IledelM. 

J  ,  f  La  Rochelle  A  la  Flolte. 


...do. 


lb  daya Brest,  Havre,  Parla.  Rouen,  Hambuil. 


rOREIGK  COMPANIES. 


Llveipool Every  2 


,    La  Caro»(TiP,    Vigo,    Carril,    Let] 

I      (Horui).  Liabonnc,  St.  Vince-jt 

v.).  PeruanibQeo,   Bahla.  Hto 

I      Janeiro,  Montevideo:    Putlta    J 


3  de  Janeiro.  Fonta 


ItnlagafltB,  Iqulque 
,   Molendo,  Plsoo. 


.    Every  Saturday  ..i  Amxhirdan 


Campania    Sevillana    de 
Nav^aulAn  1  Vapeur. 

rouue. 

Seville 

HelBlnelora..- 
Btockliolm  ... 

Frequeut»aillng». 
EvcrySveeba.... 

Ituclva  el  Seville. 

Alitwerp,    Bruasela.    Belgium,     and 
Hambu^S. 

Copenhii([qn;allQCTmaaandRuaiIan 

lloru  on  the  Baltic. 
Sweden;  all  Eusslan  porls  on  the  Bal- 

nnd  other  Swedlah  porlii. 

Flnaka  AnghrtygB  AkOe- 

bolaget. 
Det  Forenede  Dampaklbs 

Every  »  daya..,. 
Every  2  weeks.,,. 
Every  month 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  new  Franco-Canadian  line  ha^ 
aheady  made  its  first  call  at  this  port. 

Georqr  H.  Jackwin,  Cimttttf. 
La  Rociipxlk,  AVtv/ziS^  Sll,  1900. 


sdbvGoo^^lc 
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LTONS. 

There  has  been  do  marked  cbatige  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
situation  in  Lyons  since  my  lust  I'cport  on  that  subject,  and  ns  to  the 
transactions  between  this  country  and  tlie  United  States,  there  is  but 
little  new  to  record.  Large  saled  of  Ameri<.^an  coal  in  this  district 
depend  solely  upon  improved  means  of  transportation  bfstween  the  two 
countries.  1  have  haa  frequent  demands  for  American  iron  and  steel, 
but  a  correspondence  with  Amerii^n  producei's  has  resulted  in  discov- 
ering the  fact  that  they  could  do  no  more  than  to  supply  the  home 
market  In  answer  to  demands  for  American-made  boots  and  shoes, 
especially  the  latter,  I  have  been  compelled  to  say  that  our  people 
retiised  to  entertain  offers  for  trade  with  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  high  tariff  duties  encountered  at  the  frondera  of  France,  Ameri- 
can foot-wear  is  very  popular  in  France,  and  many  dealers  palm  off 
their  own  ^oods  under  an  American  label. 

Since  1  mtroduced  the  subject  of  American  wheat  for  edible  mst^s, 
s  number  of  expeiis  have  examined  the  samples  sent  mo  from  Texas. 
Without  exception,  they  pronounce  the  quality  good  and  express  the 
opinion  that  wheat  can  be  grown  in  Texas  of  tnc  hard,  glutinous  kind, 
from  which  the  l>cst  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli  can  be  made.  The 
importance  of  this  discovery  will  be  better  understood  on  reading  that 
portion  of  this  report  where  the  subject  of  edible  pastes  is  treated. 

THE   CHAMBER  OF   COHHERCE    BEFOBT. 

From  the  advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Lyons 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  am  enabled  to  give  some  details  of  the  busi- 
ness of  189y.  A  report  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  for  the 
first  eight  months  oi  1900  is  given  in  another  place  in  this  dispatch. 

The  manufactures  of  Lyons  include  almost  every  production  that 
enlists  the  energies  of  modem  enterprise,  but  the  chief  mdustry  of  this 
city  is  the  production  of  silk  and  the  pursuits  that  enter  into  it.  The 
condition  of  this  great  industry  is  marked  by  a  slight  increa.sc  in  the 
number  of  pounds  of  raw  silk  received  and  prepared  at  the  Lyons 
condition  house,  the  amount  being  115.917  bales,  weighing  7,558,720 
kilos  (16,629,184  pounds),  as  against  99,254  bale.-*,  weighing  6,4*;2,639 
kilos  (14,217,805.80  pounds)  for  the  preceding  j-ear.  .This  is  an 
increase  over  any  year  in  the  last  decade. 

PBOSPERITT  ONLY  IN  LAKGB  CENTEE8. 

The  report  of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  tabulated 
statement,  demonstrates  that  the  silk  business  is  growing  only  in  the 
lai'ger  centers  of  trade  and  that  in  the  smaller  ones  it  is  declining,  a 
fact  that  is  noticeable  also  in  the  dveing  and  tanning  industries. 

The  value  of  the  silk  manufactured  at  Lyons  in  189'J  wiis  $90,200,000, 
against  *8;J,OUO,<)00  in  1.498,  which  was  an  increase  of  K>,000,lM)0  over 
1897.  The  growth  of  1899  was  principally  in  mixed  plain  goods, 
foulards,  crepes,  mousselines,  and  passementeries. 

It  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

Pure  Bilk  (foods : $29,920,000 

Silk  mixed,  cotton  auU  wuul 27,660,000 

Divers  goods,  crapes,  tnousHelincH,  tullea,  foukitld,  and  i;>i<j.Ik  fcir  tim 

"Levant" 32,020,000 

Total - 90,200,000 
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At  one  time,  the  best  customer  of  the  Lyons  silk  mills  was  the  United 
States,  -which,  before  the  war  of  secession,  bought  annually  $30,000,000 
of  their  products.  Now,  our  purchases  amount  to  from  jlO,000,000 
to  $12,000,000.  French  writers  on  this  subject  unite  in  attributing 
this  change  to  the  American  protective  tariff,  which  has  enabled  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  supply  their  own  wants.  Its  present 
production  is  two-thirds  that  of  Prance. 

EDIBLE  PASTES. 

The  manufacture  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  noodles,  etc.,  waa  started 
in  Lyons  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  1858,  the  total  daily 
output  was  from  6IX)  to  8W  pounds.  To-cui^,  the  industry  in  Lyons  le 
carried  on  in  nine  large  factories,  employmg  1,500  workmen,  with  a 
daily  product  of  160,000  pounds. 

The  consumption  of  these  pastes  is4argest  in  the  winter.  It  declines 
when  the  summer  vegetables  come. 

The  semolina  from  which  these  pastes  are  manufactured  comes 
largely  from  Marseilles,  where  it  is  made  from  Russian  and  Alg^erian 
wheat.  The  same  kind  of  hard,  glutinous  wheat  can,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  be  produced  in  Texas,  which  will  cause  a  revolution  in  this 
industry. 

Only  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  Lyonnese  maca- 
roni mills  is  exported.  Formerly,  France  exported  considerable  of 
this  article.  Since  1870,  edible  pa^te  mills  have  been  established  in 
many  other  countries.  There  are  now  100  in  Germany,  where  there 
were  none  thirty  years  ago.  They  supply  the  entire  home  market  and 
make  heavy  inroads  upon  the  export  trade  of  France. 

HIDES  AND  LEATHEBS. 

This  industry  is  considered  the  third  in  importance  in  this  part  of 
France.  In  1889,  the  importations  of  leather  into  France  amounted 
to  $44,353,037.  In  1898  they  had  fallen  to  $3,243,148.  In  1889,  the 
exportations  were  $37,192,393.  In  1898,  they  had  increased  to 
$40,068,701.  The  ^gregate  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1889  was 
$81,545,430.  In  1898  they  were  $72,711,84!>.  This  decline  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  trade  is  due  largely  to  the  fall  in  prices,  us  is 
shown  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  both  expoits  and 
imports,  especially  the  foi-mer. 

Statistics  place  the  number  of  hides  of  cows  and  bulls  annually  tanned 
in  Lyons  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  at  100,000.  Value  of  raw 
material,  $600,000  to  $700,000;  value  when  finished,  $1,000,000  to 
$1,200,000.  Goatskins,  300,000;  value— raw,  from  $900,000  to 
$1,000,000;  finished,  about  $1,400,000.  Sheepskins,  60,000;  value- 
raw,  $140,000  to  $160,000;  finished,  from  $200,000  to  $220,000.  Total 
for  the  department,  from  $3,600,000  to  $4,000,000.  About  one-third 
of  this  product  is  consumed  in  and  around  Lyons. 

The  leather  trade  complains  of  the  competition  of  other  countries, 
especially  that  of  the  United  States.  We  import  fine  grades  of  leather 
from  France,  and  we  export  to  France  large  quantities  of  glazed  kid. 
Our  own  market  is  almost  independent  of  France,  but  we  will  perhaps 
always  import  fine  French  calf. 

In  1889,  the  domestic  leather  tradoof  France  aggregated  $600,000,000. 
It  is  believed  that  the  same  trade,  measured  in  francs,  is  now  but  little 
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in  excess  of  that  figure,  though  the  volume  has  ahnost  doubled.    A 
writer  commenting  on  this  phase  says: 

The  small  ehope  which  were  scattered  all  over  the  countiy,  in  evenr  town  and  bui|;, 
tftnned  the  leather  broiwht  to  them,  and  each  tanner  thus  produced^a  Uttle  of  every 
kind  of  leather  called  tor  by  his  customers.  ■  *  *  Now,  the  busiueffi  has  been 
specialized,  work  is  done  cheaper  and  better,  and  the  larger  mannfactnrerB  have 
replaced  the  smaller  ones. 

UETALLUBOr  AND   HABDWABE. 

The  chamber  of  coomierce  report  places  the  number  of  metaJIurgical 
establishments  in  Lyons  at  400,  employing  from  13,000  to  li,000  hands, 
and  doing  an  aggregate  business  of  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
per  year.  Within  the  last  year,  two  large  automobile  works  have  been 
built  here.  One-third  of  the  metallui^ical  producte  of  this  city  is  con- 
sumed in  Lyons,  a  second  third  in  other  places  in  this  country,  and  the 
other  is  exported.  The  factories  and  mills  are  devoted  to  the  making 
of  locomotivea,  motors,  bicycles,  automobiles,  steam  boilers,  bridges, 
utensils  in  copper,  nails,  ana  the  usual  articles  in  iron. 

The  houses  which  some  years  ago  furnished  fine  French  hardware  to 
the  United  States  have  almost  entirely  lost  that  trade  within  the  last 
two  decades,  and  they  are  enabled  to  hold  their  own  market  here 
only  by  a  protective  tariff.  Needles,  fishhooks,  anvils,  steel  pens,  and 
a  smaU  quantity  of  cutlery  are  imported  from  England.  American 
stoves,  mise-bamers  and  smaller  heating  stoves,  find  a  .steady  market 
here,  the  French  make  being  unable  to  replace  them.  A  very  small 
stove,  of  iron  and  porcelain,  having  an  excellent  heating  capacity,  manu- 
factured in  Ireland,  finds  a  ready  sale  here  at  from  $10  to  $20. 

American  saws  and  other  woodcutting  instruments  are  pronounced 
the  best  in  the  world,  because  Americans  are  the  greatest  wood-using 
people.  American  wrenches  are  seen  in  some  stores,  but  the  German 
article  is  the  most  common,  on  account  of  it^i  cheapness.  Agricultural 
implements  of  American  pattern  and  bearing  an  American  name  are 
met  with  in  every  county  fair,  and  are  highly  prized.  They  are  gen-  . 
erally  manufactured  in  France,  on  account  of  the  high  tariff  duty. 
Farmers  have  told  me  that  they  prefer  to  buy  the  Ohio  and  Illinois 
harvesting  and  haying  machines,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

But  little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  chemical  industries  during  the  past 
year,  although  the  aggressive  competition  of  tiermany  and  England  is 
comphiined  of.  The  chemical  industrial  school  of  Lyons  receives  a 
bounty  of  $2,400  per  year  from  the  chamber  of  commeice  of  Lyons, 
and  extraordinary  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  employees  of  the  dyeing 
and  chemical  works  to  combine  theory  with  their  daily  practice.  The 
chemical  works  and  tanneries  of  France  employ  69,850  horsepower,  of 
which  nearly  6  per  cent  is  in  Lyons  and  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  employees  in  the  Lyons  chemical  works  number  3,500.  The 
products  are: 

Sulphuric  add - 26,000 

Chloridrique  acid 16,000 

Boda,  salts 13,000 

Bonefertiliier 26.000 

MineralferUliMr 14,000 
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Ouma and  gelatines 4,500 

Phoaphoraa 150 

Citric  acid j 200 

Boric  arid  and  borax 1,500 

The  chamber  of  Rominerco  report  notes  but  "a  feeble  development 
in  chemical  industries  in  France  during  the  past  ten  years." 

"The  growth  of  exports  is  almost  evenly  counterbalanced  bv  the 
STowth  of  imports.  It  is,  above  all,"  adds  uie  report,  "England  and 
Germany  who  eimort  their  products  to  France.  English  importa- 
tions, which  footed  up  to  only  $3,600,000  in  1887.  were  $6,000,000  in 
1896.  German  importations,  which  were  only  $1,760,000  in  1887.  were 
$4420,000  in  1896.^ 

The  Germans,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  are  the  most  for- 
midable competitors  that  France  has  to  deal  with.  It  is  charged  that 
they  sell  unnecessarily  low  in  order  to  discourage  competition, 

Ihe  head  of  the  principal  chemical  factory  in  Lyons  assures  me  that 
the  success  of  England  and  Germany  in  the  French  market  is  due  to 
their  superior  means  of  transportation,  cheaper  freights,  better  facili- 
ties for  receiving  raw  niatei'ial  and  for  expediting  the  finished  product. 
They  have  also  cheaper  raw  material  for  producing  various  chemical 
products,  such  as  alizarine  or  Turkish  red,  and  goods  derived  from 
tar.  The  increased  chemical  importations  from  Germany  and  England 
consist  lai^ely  of  raw  material  employed  in  the  French  dyeing  and 
chemical  works. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Lyons  has  imported  indigo  from  the  Dutch 
and  f^nglisb  Indies,  but  an  artificial  indigo  manufactured  in  Lyons 
has  recently  been  introduced  and  will  soon  bo  produced  in  quantities 
sufQcient  to  supply  this  market, 

Lyons  has  35  large  dyeing  establishments,  which  employ  8,000  men, 
2,000  women,  and  1,500  children.  They  are  occupiea  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  largo  silk  indastry  of  this  city. 

FOREION   TKADE. 

In  the  foreign  trade  of  France,  but  little  variation  is  noticeable  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  IftOO  over  the  same  period  of  1899.  I  append 
the  following  figures  for  1900: 

ImportH ^99,973,200 

Exports 633,065,600 

Excess  of  importH 66,907,600 

The  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1899  are; 

Importa t604,782,400 

BiportB 631,  .W2, 200 

Excess  of  iiiiporL-t 73,230,200 

The  country  with  which  France  did  the  lai^est  volume  of  foreign 
trade  was  England,  the  importations  into  France  from  that  power 
being,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1900,  $78,404,400,  an  excess  of 
$1,000,000  over  the  first  eight  months  of  1899.  Russia  bought  of  this 
country,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1900,$4,4.58,200of  goods,  and 
forthesame  period  of  1899,  $4,627,600.  During  the  same  period,  the 
United  States  bought  of  France  $31,698,600  for  1899,  and  |B5, 919,800 
for  1900. 
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All  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  trade  between  the  United  Stata^ti  and 
France  are  misleading.  Much  of  what  is  credited  to  England  I'eally 
came  from  the  United  Stetes.  I  know  tm^wrters  in  this  city  who  have 
told  me  that  their  American  merchandise  formerlv  came  through 
Denmark,  because  that  country  had  a  lower  tariff  wito  France. 


Smoked  salmon. — Inquiries  made  in  a  large  number  of  French  ubops 
show  that  while-American  canned  salmon  is  by  no  means  highly  appre- 
ciated and  finds  but  a  relatively  small  sale,  smoked  salmon,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  beirg  more  and  more  consumed  and  commands  a  very  high 
price — in  Paris  as  much  as  from  $2  to  $2.10  per  pound.  This  smoked 
salmon  comes  in  general  from  countries  in  whicn  peat  is  largely  used 
for  fuel.  It  will  probably  be  well  woilh  while  for  parties  interested 
in  the  salmon  industry  to  make  experiments  with  a  view  of  seeing 
whether  salmon  cured  in  peat  smolce  would  not  command  a  good 
market  and  better  prices  than  that  put  up  in  tins.  This  <an  itasilv 
be  done,  because  there  is  no  lack  of  peat  in  the  regions  where  quanti- 
ties of  salmon  are  caught. 

Salted  httter. — UntU  recently,  the  butter  generally  used  in  France 
has  been  fresh;  that  is  to  say,  not  at  all  salted  in  the  making.  It  must 
in  consequence  be  used  within  a  few  days  after  being  churned. 

Of  late,  however,  slightly  salted  butter  is  becoming  fashionable,  and 
this  may  possibly  open  up  a  new  market  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  those  interested  to  study  the  matter  carefully. 

Two  classes  of  butter  are  sold  salted;  that  is,  worked  up  with  a 
alight  propoi-tion  of  salt,  as  is  done  with  nearly  all  butter  in  Americ  a. 
These  two  classes  are,  first,  a  good  kind  of  common  butter,  which  is 
used  in  France  principally  for  cooking  purposes;  and  secondly,  a  high 
grade  of  fancy  table  butter,  slightly  salted,  put  up  in  small  earthen- 
ware jars  of  about  2  pounds.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  place  these 
jars  upon  the  table  and  to  use  the  butter  directly  from  them,  the 
butter  being  sufficiently  salted  to  keep.  This  change  of  fashion  may 
possibly  open  an  outlet  for  the  American  product. 

Sweet  Florida  oranges. — I  am  infomicd  that  many  efforts  have  been 
made  fi'om  time  to  time  to  send  American  oiangcs  to  Fiance,  and 
that  these  efforts  have  almost  invariably  failed.  During  last  winter, 
however,  some  Florida  oranges  were  sold  in  Paris  at  extremely  high 
prices;  some  of  the  best  shops  charge  as  much  as  1  franc  each  (20  cents) 
for  them. 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  contradiction  may  be  of  interest  to 
producers  in  America. 

The  general  supply  of  oranges  for  France  comes  from  Spain,  those 
fi-oni  me  regions  of  Valencia  being  the  moat  appreciated.  These 
oranges  are  very  fine,  arc  sold  cheaply,  (ind  at  any  time  later  than  the 
beginning  of  Fenruary,  would  probably  always  undersell  and  drive  out 
American  oranges,  simply  because  Spanish  oranges  become  sweet  and 
of  good  flavor  uite  in  toe  season,  during  February  and  \Iai'ch.  The 
reason  why  Florida  oranges  were  sold  at  extremely  high  prices  during 
December  and  January  was  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  were 
found  to  be  as  sweet  as  the  Spanish  oranges  are  normally  in  the 
month  of  March,  whereas  the  Spanish  oranges  were  still  sour.  This 
may  afford  a  useful  indication  to  American  producers. 

John  C.  Covbbt,  C'oneul. 

Lyons,  OcUibei-  ^  1900.  C 
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TRADE  OV  FRAirOX  IN  1000. 

The  French  customs  authorities  have  given  out  advance  sheets  of  the 
commerce  of  1900,  fi'om  which  I  condense: 

The  volume  of  foreign  trade  for  1899  was  $1,734,200,000:  last  year 
itwas  only  11,697,300,000,  a  falling  off  of  »36,900,000.  The  loss  in 
importations  was  $22,000,000;  in  exportations,  $14,900.  In  inix>orta- 
tions  there  was  an  increase  in  manufactured  articles  of  $22,800,000, 
and  a  decrease  in  food  stuffs.  There  was  also  a  i-eduction  in  importa 
of  material  necessary  for  manufacture,  of  over  $20,000,000.  A 
decrease  U  reported  in  the  export  of  raw  material  used  In  manufac- 
tures, and  as  the  production  was  as  creat  as  in  the  former  year,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  oeen  worked  up  at  nome. 

I  translate  briefly : 

Considered  in  ita  entirety,  buaineffl  in  Fr&nce  did  not  increase,  as  was  expected,  in 
1900.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  tbat  1S90  was  a  particularly  active  yew 
for  our  commerce  and  industry.  In  1896,  the  total  of  our  foreign  exchanges  was 
?l,5«i,600.000.  It  did  not  exceed  $1,560,800,000  in  1897.  In  1896  it  had  only 
reaohed  11,439,800,000.  In  1895  we  saw  it  reduced  to  (1,418,800,000.  The  pnwress 
in  island  1900  was  therefore  quite  noteworthy,  but  we  must  not  raise  any  lalse 
hopee  on  account  of  it. 

The  report  sets  forth  that  the  French  foreign  exchanges  have  really 
increased  but  very  slightly  during  the  \&»t  ten  yisiirs,  while  those  of 
Gei-many  have  grown  over  $400,000,000,  Italy  |180,000,000,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Belgium  each  over  $160,000,000,  China  over  $^00,000, 000, 
and  Japan  over  ^00,000,000.  Great  Britain,  whose  commerce  alone 
equals  that  of  Fiunce  and  Germany,  has  increased  about  $400,000,000 
in  the  last  decade.     It  adds: 

England  i 
come%lgiui  .     „         ,      . 

1900,  and  sellii^  us  only  (77,800,000.    The  second  bought  of  us  ahnost  twice  what 
she  sold  ua 

The  diRerence  between  our  exports  and  imports  with  Germany  in  1900  was 
$9,600,000,  our  imports  having  been  (82,400,000  and  our  exports  (92,000,000.  Italy 
Imported  (33,200,000  of  our  products  and  sold  us  (29,400,000.  With  all  othereoun- 
tries,  our  imports  exceed  our  exports. 

Here  ar«  a  few  sample  figures:  Wo  took  from  the  Uniteil  Stales  $92,000,000  of 
merchandiseandeo1dthem$50,800,000.  InSpainit was $42,700,000 agHinBt$28,200,000: 
Russia, $4O,790,000i^nBt$9,900,000;  Austria-Hungary, $16, 700,000 againBtKJ, 400,000; 
Brazil,  (16,600,000  against  (5,600,000;  Argentina,  (48,300,000  against  $9,500,000. 

There  wa.s  a  ^ight  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  silk,  as  will  he  seen 
in  the  following  tabic,  which  gives  the  sales  for  two  years: 


Countries. 

1900. 

1899. 

•23,408,000 
^'7S7;0U0 

^'c^'soo 
"Msiaoo 

'll>\400 

io.4ii:«o 

isoiaoo 

a,&l3,600 

*»  861  4fi7  a) 

i,736,ooi.m 

5Z,M0.fi0O 

LYON.S,  Ju^i-wiry  ^,  JfKll. 


John  0.  CovEKT,ff«i«uZ. 
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BIAKSBIIXIIS. 

France  continues  at  peace  with  herself  and  the  world.  If  politics 
has  absorbed  public  attention,  the  wheels  of  industry  have  not  ceased 
to  tui'n.  Crops,  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  have  been  good,  although 
prices  have  been  low.  The  people  are  employed,  wagea  are  slowly 
increasing,  and  a  good  average  of  contentment  exists.  Of  all  the  great 
powers  01  Europe,  France  aloDe  could  stand  isolation  without  a  severe 
shock.  The  colonial  empire  is  developing,  not  rapidly  enough  to  sat- 
isfy, but  still  developing.  The  protective  tariff  system,  notwithstand- 
ing its  defects  of  detail,  obtains  credit,  and  is  £[xeu  in  popular  esteem. 
Spurred  into  activity  by  competition  from  without,  and  especially  by  the 
oommercial  renaissance  of  Germany,  workshops  good  enough  twenty- 
five  years  ago  are  undergoing  a  revolution  in  material  ana  organiza- 
tion. The  corporation,  in<;h  by  inch,  is  supplanting  the  family  in  the 
control  of  producing  institutions.  Great  trusts  are  rare,  because  France 
is  essentially  a  country  exploiting  specialties  in  variety,  for  which 
limited  demand  exists.  Nevertheless,  large  corporations  are  absorbing 
smaller  ones.  Groups  of  factories  have  now  one  head,  each  of  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  a  law  unto  itself.  The  people,  encouraged  to 
take  shares  in  these  enterprises,  are  beginning  to  do  so,  and  statutory 
law  protects  thene  small  investors  from  unscrupulous  machination  of 
their  properties  by  speculators.  Very  interesting,  often  very  remark- 
able, is  this  unfolding  of  the  French  democracy  in  business,  politics, 
and  society,  in  alandof  precedents  and  traditions.  The  growth  has  been 
slow,  but  sure,  and  in  the  process  thereof  rainbow  visions  of  equality 
and  fi-atemity,  merely  written  into  law,  are  no  longer  confuwd  with 
the  vital  facts  of  progress.  Thus  good  sense  has  been  seen  to  triumph 
over  apparently  insuperable  political  difficulties  in  the  past  year,  and 
the  existing  otdcr  obtains  another  proof  of  its  security. 

Commerce  with  America  grows  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  our 
exporters  learn  more  and  more  the  nature  of  the  market.  This  knowl- 
edge mufst  come  by  personal  study  or  the  collection  of  information  of  a 
specific  character  by  correspondence.  An  examination  of  neglected 
statbtics  will  fumisn  many  a  hint  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  total  importations  into  France  last  year.amounted  in  value  to 
$813,881,000,  and  importations  for  several  years  have  ranged  about 
that  figure.  When  I  say  that  the  American  share  of  these  imporfa  is 
steadily  increasing,  I  purposely  exclude  consideration  of  food  stuffs 
imported  into  France.  Ii  we  simply  take  the  totals,  the  figures  appear 
erratic.  This  is  necessarily  so,  as  France  imports  wheat  oci'asionally 
only,  to  supply  shorties  and  for  special  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  demand  is  consequently  capricious,  while  our  general  trade  shows 
steady  progress,  although  our  goods  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
impeded  against  imports.     These  are  the  figures  therefor: 

Total  importgjrom  United  titatei  into  Prancf. 

laOO $77,148,662.00 

1898 120,310,412.60 

1887 84,446,079.30 

Total  xtnparttfrma  VnUtd  State*  into  Francr,  Ifti  breadttuffK, 

1899 $71, 98»,  679. 00 

1898 67,707,330.00 

1897 68, 275, 236. 50 
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Total  ejjmTtiJrom  Fnmee  to  the  I'nittd  fltnte*. 

1899 $46,604,935.00 

1898 40,470.277.00 

1897 - 46,737,275.00 

ikimmenv  iif  Miirxfillex  (txporlt  imd  imporUi  of  i/ii''!  <:iiil  ntner  not  iiicivded). 

Impurti.                 *                 Exputl''. 
y™r.  1-  — 

Qimnlllj-.  VhIiic.  »i>i»nllly.    |       V«iue. 

ildtic 


Mttrie 

ia.ani.m 


W..S6t[(S9  I       tK.e»>|3W         l»6.V&.4t 


Tutal  exjiorlK  from  .Vameillrt  Jo  tlie  I'liUe'l  fSiilen. 
June  30— 

1900 *5, 414,536. 76 

1899 4,129,263.24 

1898 3,458,853.28 

Note.— The»;  flKuree  relate  to  local  commem-.  In  addition  thereto,  n  very  large 
proportion  of  all  merchBndi!<e  forwarded  {rom  or  received  in  Frani^  is  trantHDipped 
at  Msrseilleti. 

MERCHANT   MARINE. 

Ah  Marseilles  is  one  of  the  half  dozen  greatest,  ports  of  the  world, 
enjoying  an  extensive  commerce  in  all  parts,  the  following  table  is  of 
real  service,  as  tending  to  show  the  forward  stride*)  bein^inade  by  the 
European  nations  which  are  competing  with  Great  Britain  for  control 
of  sea  power: 

Shipping  ai  MnTmllfn. 


FrenL'h.... 
Bimdi.:... 
All  other  m 


ArrlvulB  iind  clear- 
KC11.H1-    :    NKlmi- 

and  ollired. 

8,179,M0  '    «.73«,221 
l,e7!,8C»      »,0HI.170 

NirTR,— Brilliih  Ionn»«o  har  fnctvateH  oiiin?  rapidly  thwi  iiil!«cllB.neouii  lonniyte.  bwarne  several 
Iniponant  regular  Brltlnh  Wars  make  Marwlllen  i>  port  of  vaW.  rnerelv  lor  pAiwngcr  Irafllo.  It  will 
b.'<.l»<frved. however,  tmi  Ihe  nierchaudl«  tranaponed  toand  fnim  Mannilllisiinrter  flagaother 
UiiLti  French  or  British  wb»  greater,  actnally  and  relatively,  than  thai  traniponnl  tinder  Ihe  British 
aag. 

Siii-h  changes  as  bare  taken  place  in  the  shipping  attached  to  this 
port  would  not  instruct  the  reader,  and  I  have  not  deemed  it  important 
to  include  complicated  statistical  tables  in  this  i-eport.  American 
trade  is  to  lie  ser\-ed  through  the  coming  ^'car,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lished lines,  by  the  Hudespeck  transportation  line,  with  headquarters 
at  Norfolk;  and  the  Cyprien  Fabre  C'ompiiny  has  two  fine  steamers 
upon  the  stocks  which  will  be  added  to  the  licet  sailing  tictween  Mar- 
seilles and  the  United  States.  These  will  bo  15-knot  ships  of  5, (KM) 
tons  each.  During  the  year  lH!t»,  126  ships  cUared  from  here  for 
United  State's  ports,  and  (i5  dunnp  the  fii>it  nulf  of  IIHKI. 

Bnonnous  as  has  been  the  gTOWth  in  the  iiiiiount  of  Kritish  tonnage 
at  this  port,  that  of  several  of  the  smaller  maritime  nations  has  been 
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relatively  much  greater.  This  is  attributed  directly  to  the  j^reater 
economy  with  wnich  the  Gflrmans,  Auatrlans,  Daneij,  Spaniards, 
Greeks,  Italians,  and  Russians  handle  their  ships,  the  cost  of  labor 
thereon  averaging  scarcely  more  than  one-half  the  average  wages 
paid  to  the  British  able  seamen.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Britit^h  tonnage 
entering  thi»  port  is  controlled  by  corporations  having  unlimited  capi- 
tal for  their  business,  fleets  of  fine  modem  steamers,  and  every  facility 
for  handling  freight  economically.  In  spite  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tions under  which  these  English  companies  are  operated,  shipowners 
representing  other  nations  are  constantly  buying  obsolete  ships  in 
Great  Britain,  and  putting  them  into  commission  upon  such  term»  as 
to  stifle  competition.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  wheat  brought 
to  Marseilles  from  the  Black  Sea  was  all  carried  under  the  British 
flag,  but  at  the  present  time,  this  merchandise  is  landed  here  at  a  lower 
rat«  by  the  smaller  craft  owned  by  Mediterranean  nations.  In  ten 
years,  Austrian  tonn^e  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  has  increased  3UU  per 
cent;  Danish,  100  per  cent;  German,  125  per  cent;  Spanish,  SOpercent; 
Greek,  60  per  cent;  Italian,  50  per  cent,  and  Russian,  600  per  cent. 
Japanese  tonnage  has  increased  from  nothing  to  194,588  tons.  The 
only  decrease  noticeable  is  in  the  Scandinavian  column,  and  the  same 
shipping  which  formerly  came  here  is  occupied  elsewhere  upon  more 
profitable  terms.  These  x>ercent^es  are  based  in  some  cases  upon  the 
email  amounts  of  actual  tonnt^,  but  the  proportions  nevertheless 
bear  out  the  facts  remarked.  The  crews  of  British  ships  are  no  longer 
what  they  once  were,  and  such  as  still  consist  of  European  seaman  will 
be  found  to  include  representatives  of  every  nation,  and  all  indica- 
tions are  that  the  typical  British  able-bodied  seaman,  requiring  higher 
wa^  and  more  and  better  food  than  his  competitors,  is  becoming  an 
extinct  species.  Such  lines  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  Orient, 
and  British  India  come  into  port  regularly  with  a  full  complement  of 
Liascar  Indians,  officered  by  Englishmen.  When  rates  are  high  and 
tonnage  scarce,  as  at  present,  this  tendency  progresses  less  rapidly 
perhaps,  but  tne  work  of  equalization  along  the  lowest  level  goes 
steadily  on  in  spite  of  everything,  except  where  it  is  arrested  by 
artificial  means,  as  in  France.  It  is  an  economic  absurdity  to  expect 
any  other  result. 

The  position  of  France  is  peculiar.  She  can  guarantee  no  vast 
tonn^e  for  both  outward  and  inward  trips  like  her  competitor, 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  which  looks  to  foreign  nations  for  all  raw 
material,  and  returns  the  same  ships  laden  with  manufactured  products 
or  coal.  It  is  held  to  be  good  public  policy  in  this  countiy  to  support 
the  merchant  marine  by  the  payment  of  subsidies.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  any  considerable  party  of  French  people  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  measure,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defense  as 
well  as  of  national  commerce.  Differences  discussed  from  time  to  time 
are  differences  of  detail. 

No  American  merchant  ship  ba'^  been  seen  in  this  port  for  years. 
The  obvious  answer  to  the  question  why  this  hi  so  is  that  American 
capita!  finds  better  remuneration  in  other  lines  of  business.  In  the 
face  of  the  facts,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a  reconstruction  of  our 
merchant  marine  unless  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  us  by  our  competitors,  or  else  to  make  good  the  losses  of 
shipowners  by  an  equitable  premium  system.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not 
as  favorably  situated  as  Great  Britain  to  assure  outward  and  inward 
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cat^oea  at  all  times,  and  thus  we  have  another  difSculty  to  contend 
witn.  Until  we  can  reconcile  our  differences  and  in  some  manner 
put  our  Sag  upon  the  seas,  we  shall  continue  to  pay  such  f  reif^bt  charges 
as  are  imposed  upon  our  commerce  by  British  shipowners.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  war  breaks  out  in  South  Africa,  in  which  we  have  no 
material  interest  whatever,  the  ships  which  we  rely  upon  to  transport 
our  merchandise  are  suddenly  withdrawn  to  move  British  troops  and 
supplies,  freight  ratea  are  unexpectedly  demoralized  and  increased, 
and  the  American  citizen  pays  out  of  his  own  pocket  this  advance,  and 
thus  iudirectly  contributes  in  no  small  measure  to  the  carrying  on  of 
an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

With  a  population  of  10,000,000,  more  or  less,  in  the  Philippines,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  on  different  occasions  that  we  might  turn  to  them  to 
assist  us  in  this  matter  of  the  merchant  marine.  These  little  Filipinos 
are  now  transacting  an  important  coasting  trade  among  thoir  own 
islands.  I  frequently  encounter  them  in  this  city  as  sailors,  in  which 
capacity  they  give  entire  satinfaction.  They  are  obedient,  active, 
highly  intelligent,  clean,  and  willing  to  work  for  low  wages.  They 
arc  accustomed  to  employment  in  tropiciil  climates,  whereas  European 
crews  require  relief  crews  of  natives  while  traversing  the  Red  Sea,  for 
example.  This  is  a  new  element  in  our  national  existence.  The  em- 
ployment of  Filipinos  would  not  displacro  native  American  sailors,  as 
the  latter  are  comparatively  rare  and  are  needed  for  the  coast  and  lake 
trade.  One  s«ea  many  so-called  "American"  seamen  in  Marseilles, 
but  they  almost  invariably  prove  to  bo  foreigners  of  a  low  tyfw.  I 
have  h:iard  of  alleged  American  seamen  in  search  of  relief  presenting 
themselves  at  five  different  consulates  in  this  city  and  showing  natu- 
ralization papers  in  each  one.  To  rear  a  race  of  seamen  who  can  com- 
Kte  with  the. cheap  labor  now  building  up  the  merchant  marine  of 
If  a  dozen  powers  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  day,  but  assisted  by  wise 
Ic^slation,  a  way  will  be  found  out  of  our  present  situation. 

Tho  following  table  shows  in  suflicient  detail  the  maritime  business 
of  this  port: 

(iCTiCTtii  imniemenf  of  nwriyaium. 


Y(«r. 

S"SK 

,.™,. 

m^r^h^. 

»„- 

1^784 
is; 290 

i2,no,na 

1I.M8.49J 

loiws.Mi 

8.  am,  601 

896;  605 

UNITED  STATES  COAL,' 

The  most  gratif j^ing  feature  of  the  exchanges  between  this  city  and 
the  United  States  is  uie  fact  that  American  coal  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  an  article  of  impoit,  and  the  experiment  in  this  city  having 
succeeded,  has  given  occasion  to  similar  importations,  either  actual  or 
contemplated,  in  Algiers,  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  Pola,  and  Trieste. 
Marseilles  has  heretofore  required  about  half  a  million  tons  of  Cardiff 
coal  annually,  almost  exclusively  for  navigation  purposes.  Impor- 
tations duidng  the  first  six  months  of  1900  were  as  follows:  From 

'For  later  reports  as  to  the  coal  Hituation  in  France,  eee  Ad van<»  Sheets  of  Consular 
Beporte  NoB.  974  and  994. 
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England,  467,752  tone;  Itoly,  718  tona;  Turkey,  6,201  tons;  United 
States,  7,739  tons. 

These  figures  do  not  explain  that  the  relatively  small  amount 
imported  from  the  United  States  consists  of  preliminary  shipments  on 
contracts  for  large  quantities,  for  which  tonn^e  has  been  hard  to 
obtain,  the.balance  of  which  is  now  coming  forward  mpidly.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  the  experiments  were  principally  made  in 
various  manufacturing  institutions  in  the  south  of  France — the  region 
of  the  Lower  Loire- — and  in  Germany,  with  results  reported  to  me  as 
satisfactory.  A  more  important  experiment  was  also  made  by  the 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Company,  which  contracted 
for  40,000  tons,  only  a  small  portion  of  whicn  has  been  delivered. 
This  company  is  so  well  satisfied  that  negotiations  for  other  contracts 
have  already  been  instituted.  There  is  considerable  talk  about 
exportations  to  northern  European  ports,  and  even  to  London  itself; 
but  while  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  be  skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  any 
commercial  enterprise,  it  is  at  least  move  probable  that  a  permanent 
demand  for  American  coal  will  be  found  mainly  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  far  Eastern  ports,  where  the  question  of  freight  does  not  play  so 
important  a  part. 

With  respect  to  the  navigation-coai  trade,  one  mav  say  that  the  year 
1900  has  been  a  period  of  experiment,  likely  to  be  followed  by  impor- 
tations of  real  importance  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  to 
come.  An  actual  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Compagnie  dea  Mes- 
sa^ries  Maritimes  for  10,000  tons  of  New  Kiver  coal,  and  trials  of 
this  same  coal  are  to  be  made  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  Bibby, 
Orient,  British  India,  Alfred  Holt,  and  other  less  well-known  com- 
panies. At  Havre,  the  Compagnie  des  Chargeors  Rt^unis  has  received 
one  cai^o  of  Eureka  and  one  of  New  River  coal;  and  at  Amsterdam, 
notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  England,  the  Stoomvaart  Maatschap- 

Sig  Nederland  has  purchased  a  small  lot.  Las  Palmas,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
luenos  Ayres,  and  tlie  ports  of  the  Antilles  may  be  said  to  be  buyers 
of  American  coal  under  such  circumstances  as  to  permit  of  no  doubt 
of  the  permanency  of  the  demand  from  those  quarters. 

So  hopeful  is  the  outlook  in  Mai'seilles  that  the  Hudespcck  Tmnsat- 
lantic  Line,  with  headquartei's  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  organized 
to  provide  regular  sailmgs  from  Newport  News  to  Mai-seilles,  touch- 
ing also  at  Naples  and  Genoa,  as  occasion  may  require.  Sailings  every 
three  weeks  have  been  contracted  for,  and  coal  is  to  be  brought  on 
when  other  caigo  does  not  offer.  Return  cargoes  of  iron  ore  from 
Huelva,  Spain,  will  be  relied  upon. 

On  August  1,  as  I  write  this  report,  Cardiff  navigation  coal  costs 
the  dealers  in  Marseilles  31s.  ($7.5^  and  Pocahontas,  27s.  6d.  (^C.OS). 
This  is  on  a  basis  of  freight  from  Cardiff  at  10s.  6d.  ($2.55),  and  from 
Norfolk,  17s.  6d.  ($4.25).  The  dealers  here  claim  that  this  apparent 
difference  in  favor  of  American  coal  is  reduced  to  not  over  3s.  (73 
cents),  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  handling  American  coal.  The 
Cardiff  coal  is  so  large  in  size  that  the  best  lumps  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct retaining  walls  on  the  quays  when  the  cargoes  arrive.  Ameri- 
can coal  is  so  small  and  friable  that  this  can  not  oe  done,  and  to  store 
it  properly,  retaining  walls  must  be  built  of  large  baskets  filled  with  coal. 
In  passing,  I  may  say  that  on  every  hand  I  am  assailed  with  comments  on 
the  comparative  smallness  of  our  coal.  Cardiff  navigation  has  been  so 
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long  and  so  favorably  known  in  thia  martet  that  another  product  is 
immediately  considered  in  comparison  with  it,  and  in  appearance,  at 
least,  the  importations  from  the  United  States  have  been  inferior. 
Under  easier  market  conditions,  we  would  hare  a  much  more  difficult 
time  in  selling  our  coal,  because  of  tbi»  criticism.  I  know  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  consignments  of  coal— notably  those  brought  over  from 
New  York  in  lots  of  500  and  1,000  tons  to  complete  cargo — which 
were  found  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  upon  arrival  that  the  consignees 
finally  disposed  of  them  by  mixing  them  with  Welsh  coa?,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  do  this  mixing  on  a  very  considerable  scale  here, 
unless  the  prejudice  against  small  <^oal  wears  away,  or  American  sbip- 

r:rs  find  it  possible  to  improve  the  chai-acter  or  their  consignments, 
am  satisfied  that  much  ot  this  coal  complained  of  leaves  the  United 
States  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  being  naturally  friable  and  shattered 
by  powder,  which  is  used  in  the  United  States  much  more  extensively 
than  in  Wales,  and  being  then  shipped  5,000  miles  and  handled  at 
least  twice  and  perhaps  three  times  before  it  is  delivered  into  the 
ship's  bunkers,  it  is  reduced  to  mere  slack  when  it  reaches  the  foreign 
consumer. 

Most  of  the  coal  being  sold  here  to  the  navigation  trade  brings 
26s.  ($6.07)  to  the  dealers,  although  it  costs  them  considerably  more. 
They  are  obliged  to  make  this  sacrifice,  as  the  contract  price  for  this 
year  was  fixea  at  253.  last  October.  Being  obliged  to  deliver,  even  at 
a  loss,  they  are  naturally  displaying  considerable  energy  in  urging 
shipowners  to  accept  American  lather  than  Cardiff  coal,  but  whether 
this  enthusiasm  will  continue  when  next  year's  contract  prices  have 
been  fixed  will  depend  upon  conditions.  As  I  have  explained  in  a 
special  report'  the  owners  of  the  principal  British  lines  make  annual 
contracts  in  London  for  delivery  throughout  the  year  at  the  various 
ports  of  call  reached  by  their  steamers.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  Cardiff  coal  at  all — first,  because  mine  owners  are  doing 
their  best  to  keep  up  prices;  second,  because  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  coal  throughout  Europe,  and  third,  because  British  miners,  bene- 
fiting by  the  sliding  scale  of  wages,  are  less  and  less  willing  to  work 
as  the  price  of  minmg  advances.  Therefore,  shipowners  are  inclined 
to  be  yielding  and  to  accept  American  coal  at  the  price  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  for  Cardiff,  because  they  know  that  the  coal  contractors  are 
losing  money.  I  have  before  me  a  circular  issued  by  Hull,  Blythe  & 
Co.,  of  Ifondon,  which  says: 

For  Bome  time  past,  nwinK  to  the  msttuned  inordinate  general  demand  for  Welsh 
steam  coal  at  a  time  when  tiie  production  is  lieing  eteadily  diminished  by  the  miners, 
we  have  found  great  difficulty  in  mwntaining  Buffioient  supplies  of  this  description 
at  some  of  our  foreign  stations.  One  of  our  largest  colliery  dealers  in  South  WaleB 
has,  for  several  months  paat,  been  unable  to  jrive  ua  the  monthly  quantities  to  which 
we  are  entitled  under  our  own  contract,  and  has  now  notified  us  that  this  state  ot 
things  must  be  expected  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Under  these  drraimatanceH,  we  beg  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  our  supple- 
menting our  slocks  at  ('ertain  stations  with  Pocahontaa  coal,  you  wouLd  be  disposed 
to  asaiat  us  by  taking  a  portion  ot  this  description  under  our  contract  with  you,  in 
lieu  of  Welsh  coal.  Pocahontas  coal  we  have  found  from  long  experience  to  give 
steaming  results  closely  approximating  if,  indeed,  not  fully  equaf  to  the  best  Cartiff, 
and  the  coat  of  laying  down  tbe  same  will  be  conmderably  more  than  that  of  the  Car- 
diff coal  contracted  for  by  us  to  meet  our  requirements  at  the  depots  tor  the  present 
year,  and  will  therefore  certainly  involve  a  considerable  loss  to  the  suppliers. 

'  See  Special  Consular  Beiwrts,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  I,  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal. 
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These  gentlemen  annex  to  their  circular  a  blank  form  to  complete 
contracts  with  Acerican  coal,  intended  to  be  signed  and  returned  by 
their  cuBtomers. 

While  the  present  standard  of  prices  is  anlikely  to  be  reduced  for 
some  time,  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  is  one  which  should  be  con- 
fronted, in  order  that  we  may  retain  the  hold  that  we  have  secured 
upon  the  export  trade.  Cardiff  coal  at  21s.  (I>5.11)  at  Cardiff  is  about 
double  normal  prices,  and  tbe  differenoe  between  the  cost  of  Welsh 
and  American  coal  at  delivery  ports  is  some  48.  or  5s.  (97  cents  or  $1.21). 
A  break  in  that  amount  at  Cardiff  would  be  most  difficult  for  the  Ajner- 
ican  exporters  to  meet  under  present  freight  conditions.  When  we 
have  secured  large  cargo  boats,  or  perhaps  learned  to  utilize  as  coal 
transports  the  fleet  of  ore  carriers  now  frozen  up  during  the  winter  on 
oar  Great  Lakes,  we  will  have  done  much  to  save  the  situation.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  this  consideration  to  that  of  our  merchant  marine, 
upon  the  building  up  of  which  the  development  of  our  coal  trade 
depends  to  a  large  extent,  not  alone  as  a  means  of  providing  tonnage  at 
low  rates,  but  to  consume  coal  when  laid  down  in  foreign  ports.  I 
leave  the  subject  with  the  passing  remark  that  France  requires 
42,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  of  which  domestic  mines  can  supply 
but  30,000,000. 

AOBIGUL-rnRE    IN    FRANCE. 

Indebted  mainly  for  this  result  to  ite  system  of  tariff  protection,  the 
French  Republic  is  now  preparing  to  join  the  sisterhood  of  wheat- 
exporting  nations,  and  to  resume  a  position  abandoned  in  1860.  A  no 
less  able  authority  than  Professor  de  Laroque,  informs  me  that  ten 
years  hence,  France  will  have  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  tons  to  spare 
annually  for  export.  This  situation,  eminently  satisfactory  from  a 
political  and  economical  point  of  view,  is  not  without  it^  embarrass- 
ments. In  the  years  of  short  crops,  with  a  tariff  of  7  francs  per 
quintal,  or  36i-  cents  per  bushel,  the  farmer  has  inevitably  obtained 
tne  foreign  price,  plus  freight  and  duty.  This  condition  no  longer 
exists.  While  extraordinary  climatic  conditions  may  result  in  short 
crops  from  time  t"  time,  as  was  the  case  in  1697,  it  will  be  found  as  a 
rule  that  France  lias  an  ample  supply  for  her  own  needs.  French 
wheat  has  sold  during  tbe  last  twelve  months  at  from  18  to  19  franca 

)er  quintal   ($3.47   to  $3.66   per  220    pounds)   net  to   the  farmer. 

imported  wheat,  worth  16.60  francs  ($3.18)  in  bond,  sold  for  23.50 
francs  ($4.53)  duty  added.  Thus,  the  French  farmer  saw  the  foreigner 
obtaining  over  3  francs  more  than  himself  for  the  same  article,  and 
naturally  he  revolted. 

The  fact  that  foreign  wheat  can  be  imported  during  years  of  French 
plenty,  and  sold  for  more  than  tbe  domestic  crop,  arises  largely  from 
tbe  application  of  a  law,  remitting  the  duty  on  wheat  manufactured 
into  flour  for  export.  By  imposing  a  duty  on  wheat  imported  for 
consumption,  and  remitting  the  duty  when  it  was  manufactured  into 
flour  and  exported,  the  home  market  was  protected  and  the  export 
market  preserved,  when  the  domestic  crop  was  short.  In  seasons  of 
plenty,  however,  the  French  millers  (wntinued  to  import  wheat,  secur- 
ing tlie  rebate  of  6  francs  of  the  7  ft*ncs  of  duty.  In  practice,  tbe 
"permits"  to  enter  wheat  for  export  in  manufactured  form  became 
merchantable  and  transferable  documents,  and  upon  the  exportation 
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of  flour  made  of  French  wheat,  foreign  wheat  was  admitted  virtually 
free. 

The  question  possesses  several  entangling  issues,  all  of  which  were 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  chamber  in  July,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon  the  present  practice  of  remit- 
ting the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  when  intended  for  reexportation  as 
flour,  in  favor  of  a  system  of  bounties  on  exporta  of  French  wheat 
and  flour,  payable  in  custom-house  credits  on  certain  articles,  and 
not  r^eemable  in  cash.  This  project  has  received  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  chamber,  but  ita  sanction  by  the  Senate  in  November 
is  hardly  expected.  The  proposed  law  is  characterized  by  M.  Meline, 
late  chief  or  the  ministry,  and  the  apostle  of  the  protective  tariff 
theory,  as  ^'a  leap  into  the  unknown."  The  text  of  tne  measure  is  aa 
follows: 

AsncLK  I.  Until  March  30, 1904,  all  exportstions  of  wheat  or  flour,  irrespective  of 
origin,  Bhatl  aecure  the  delivery  by  the  cuetome  offlcen  of  a  bond  of  importatJon, 
indtcating 

J  The  quantity  and  net  weight  of  the  aliment  exported. 
(a)  For  wheat,  the  Bom  that  this  aliment  would  have  been  required  to  pay, 
t  been  imported. 
lb)  For  flour,  the  firare  which  will  be  determined  by  article  4.    Thme  flgoree  will 
indicate  the  value  of  the  bonds.    These  bonds  will  enable  the  bolder  to  pay  duties 
upon  wheat,  coSee,  te&  and  cocoa. 

At  the  expiiHtioa  of  the  period  etipolated,  this  law  will  uease  to  be  applicable, 
unless  renewed. 
Art.  2.  The  bond  of  importation  can  be  transferred  to  buyer. 
Art.  3.  The  validity  of  these  bonds  is  limited  to  one  year  from  their  date. 
Art.  4.  An  administrative  order  will  r^;ulate  the  amount  by  which  exported 
flours  shall  benefit,  accordii^  to  their  fineness. 

Considerable  importations  of  wheat  are  assured  in  France,  whatever 
the  domestic  situation  may  be,  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  great 
and  growing  maccaroni  trade,  which  requires  a  hard  wheat  not  grown 
in  France  at  all.  In  1899,  for  example,  out  of  a  total  importation  at 
Marseilles  of  26,629,464  bushels,  representing  over  half  the  total  impor- 
tations of  France,  16,717,816  bushels- arrived  from  Russia,  of  which 
probably  40  per  cent  consisted  of  the  hard  wheat  mentioned. 

A  second  reason  for  the  continued  importation  of  foreign  wheat  lies 
in  the  fact  that  domestic  wheat  is  deficient  in  gluten,  and  to  produce  a 
flour  that  is  satisfactory  in  this  climate,  it  must  be  mixed  with  imported 
grain,  the  best  of  which  thus  far  has  come  from  Texas. 

EDUCATIONAL   WOBK. 

The  attempt  to  make  this  country  independent  of  the  other  wheat- 
growing  nations,  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff,  has  been  ably  seconded 
during  the  laat  twelve  years  by  the  educational  methods  pursued.  Prior 
to  that  time,  French  farming  had  not  been  improved  by  organized  effort, 
and  so  conservative  is  the  character  of  the  people  tjiat  Professor  de  La- 
roque  tells  me  the  Government  work  has  been  slow  and  its  results  not 
always  encouraging.  The  movement  has  been  pushed  so  persistently 
that  the  new  generation  is  fairly  equipped  intellectually,  and  better 
results  are  obtained  every  year.  The  National  Government  maintaina 
in  every  department  a  professor  in  chief,  who  has  charge  of  experiment 
stations  and  directs  the  movements  of  one  subordinate  professor  for 
eat'h  "  arrondissement. "  Lectures  are  delivered  at  regular  intervals  in 
every  community  by  these  professors,  who  aim  to  pl^  themselves  in 
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touch  with  individoal  fanners  in  every  locality.  Where  they  find  an 
Intelligent  farmer,  willing  to  adopt  new  methods,  they  provide  him 
with  new  seeds  or  improved  fertinzera,  and  through  him  furnisb  an 
object  lesson  for  the  entire  neighborhood. 

This  work  ia  euppleinented  by  a  system  of  primary  education  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  contemj|lated  that  every  French  child  shall  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  farming.  In  largo  <iities,  like 
Paris  and  Marseilles,  this  instruction  is  limited,  while  in  tbe  rural  dis- 
tricts close  attention  is  given  to  the  subject.  The  various  departments 
of  France  are  to  a  large  extent  a  law  unto  themselves  as  respects  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  course  in  agriculture.  In  the  Bouches-du- 
Rbdne,  which  includes  the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  is  one  of  tie  ricliest 
regions  of  France,  regular  lessons  in  this  branch  have  been  given  for 
years  in  fifty  of  the  communes  by  twenty-five  thoroughly  trained 
instructors.  A  new  svstem,  however,  has  been  put  into  effect  this  year, 
under  which  the  teachers  in  the  common  branches  hear  classes  in  ^rri- 
culture.  For  the  purpose  of  supervising  their  work,  the  department  is 
divided  into  ten  districts,  with  a  trained  professor  of  ^riculture  in 
each  one.  These  professors  make  suggestions  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
teachers,  instead  of  being  examined  themselves,  are  required  to  select 
by  examination  from  their  classes  two  pupils,  who  appear  with  their 
instmctors  at  the  headquarters  of  the  ^ricultural  professor  in  chaise 
of  the  district.  This  class  of  selected  pupils  is  thereupon  examine, 
and  rewards  of  no  intrinsic  value  are  given  to  the  most  successful  chil- 
dren. The  principal  rewards  are  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  most 
successful  pupils,  these  being  in  cash  and  almost  doubling  the  teacher's 
annual  salary.  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  already  very  active  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  this  system,  and -it  is  believed  thfet  when 
tne  papils  in  the  public  schools  take  their  place  in  the  world  as  practi- 
cal farmers,  the  advantages  of  the  work  now  in  hand  will  be  made 
manifest. 

SIAPLE  CROPS  OF   FRANCE.  . 

The  great  staple  crops  of  France  continue  to  be  wine,  bay,  and  wheat. 
Of  these  three,  by  far  the  most  profitable  which  the  farmer  in  south- 
em  France  can  raise,  is  wine.  Wheat,  grown  in  a  small  way,  upon 
expensive  land,  and  sold  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
ten  years,  leaves  little  net  profit.  Such  is  the  complaint,  at  least, 
although  from  1879  to  1898  the  averse  price  per  bushel  in  France 
reach^  $1.26,  Furthermore,  wheat  can  not  be  grown  two  years  in 
,  succession  in  the  same  field.  It  is  true  that  modern  machinery  is  being 
used  much  more  than  heretofore  in  this  country,  but  the  land  itself  is 
divided  into  such  small  holding!^  that  economical  cultivation,  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  is  very  hard  to  put  into 
practice.  The  cultivation  of  grapes,  on  the  other  hand,  may  continue 
indefinitely  on  the  same  land,  and- is  least  successful  when  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale  by  proprietary  farmers,  who  intrust  the  actual  culti- 
vation of  the  vineyards  to  tenants.  The  fertilization  and  irrigation  of 
the  vineyards,  together  with  the  other  processes  invohed  in  the  suc- 
cessful harvesting  of  the  crop,  is  essentially  a  task  to  be  performed  by 
the  actual  owner  of  the  soil.  In  recent  years  the  good  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  this  region,  a  wine  containing  9''  of  alcohol,  has  brought  to  the 
farmer  from  $2.31  to  $2.90  per  'JtQAl  gallons  (1  hectoliter).     Extra 
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good  wine  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  brine  higher  prices,  and  at 
anything  over$2, 30  per  hectoliter,  the  cultivator,  oaa  a  highly  profitable 
crop. 

Meanwhile,  the  "vignerons"  are  also  confronted  with  a  prospective 
excess  of  production,  encour^^d  by  good  but  declining  prices.  The 
1890  crop  of  27,416,000  hectoliters  (723,782,400  gallona)  was  valued 
at  8190,881,426,  while  the  1899  crop  of  47,907,000  hectoliters 
(1.264,744,800  gallons)  was  valued  at  only  *241,131,449. 

Exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  in  value  to  only  $42,405,574.  or 
less  than  the  imports,  which  were  valued  at  $58,274,420.  The  foreign 
consumption  of  fine  French  wine  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
domestic  consumption  of  cheap  red  wines.  The  production,  therefore, 
is  dependent  mainly  upon  domestic  demands  for  its  sale,  and  the  for- 
eign market  is  not  susceptible  of  great  expaaaion,  as  Italy,  Spain,  and 
otner  countries  have  a  cheaper  article  to  sell. 

Olives,  for  many  years  regarded  as  an  important  staple  crop  of  the 
southern  part  of  France,  have  ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  annual 
production  in  this  department  is  usually  about  300,000  quintals,  of  220 
pounds  each,  and  for  France  entire,  1,500.000  quintals  (330,000,000 
pounds).  Of  late  years  Tunis  and  Algeria,  with  cheaper  land  and 
cheaper  labor,  have  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  French  fanner 
to  sell  oil  at  a  profit,  and  in  the  neuifaborhood  of  Argui&res,  within 
the  last  year,  40,000  olive  trees  have  been  uprooted  to  make  place  for 
something  more  profitable.  The  future  of  olive  oil  is  regarded  very 
gloomily  Dy  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  and  the 
pressing  of  the  oil.  The  public  taste  has  been  so  vitiated  by  the 
admixture  of  other  vegetable  oils  in  the  olive  oil  of  commerce,  that  a 
genuine  oil  at  the  present  time  is  practically  unknown  in  any  important 
market,  and  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion  as  an  inferior  product 
by  the  average  consumer,  who  prefers  the  neutralized  taste  of  a  mix- 
ture of  olive  and  cotton  or  peanut  oil  to  the  fruity  flavoi'  of  the  pure 
juice  of  the  olive.  The  olive  oil  exported  to  America  is  less  open  to 
suspicion  than  any  other,  as  the  consumption  is  limited  and  goods 
of  nigh  grade  are  required  and  obtained.  Edible  olive  oil  is  still 
someuiing  of  a  luxury  in  the  United  States,  while  in  Europe  it  is  an 
article  of  necessity. 

IMPORTATIONS    OP    WHEAT, 

As  heretofore  explained,  France  continues  to  be  a  valuable  customer 
for  foreigD  wheat,  even  when  the  domestic  product  exceeds  domestic 
needs.  The  United  States  share  in  such  importations  is  not  a^i  large' 
as  it  should  be.     The  following  table  exposes  the  entire  situation: 


impUon  of  wh«t  In  Francs,  Includlns  aeeA,  120,000,000  heclolllcn,  or  340,000,000 
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Thus  f&T,  the  United  States  ha^  been  tinuble  to  compt^ti-  with  Rufisia, 
Algeria,  Tanitt,  and  South  America  in  »iipplyiiig:  the  hard  wheat 
required  for  the  "aeinoule"  and  macaroni  ti-ade.  It  may  occasion 
surprise  when  I  state  that  Marseilles  is  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing point  in  the  worid  for  the  ^'aemoule"  into  which  hard  wheat  is 
converted,  requiring  annually  over  8,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  is 
first  ground  into  a  coarse  flour  called  ' '  semoule,"  which  loses  its  excel- 
lence within  about  six  weeks,  and  is  used  extensively  in  soups  and 
puddings,  but  is  mainly  manufactured  into  "  pStes  alimentaires.  This 
French  term  includes  macaroni,  vermicelle,  and  the  same  material 
worked  into  a  hundred  various  shapes  and  forms.  A  wheat  contain- 
ing 36  per  cent  of  gluten  is  required.  The  best  semoule  wheat  is  the 
Taganrok  of  Russia,  and  after  it,  the  wheat  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Syria, 
and  the  Argentine  Hepublic.  In  my  report  of  a  year  ago'  I  briefly 
mentioned  tne  extensive  demand  in  this  market  for  hard  wheat,  hop- 
ing that  some  American  grades  might  be  offered  to  compete  with  the 
best  exported  from  Russia  and  Algiers.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
United  States  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  really  hard  wheat, 
suitable  for  the  macaroni  trade,  and  the  only  samples  that  were  forth- 
coming proved  to  bo  soft  and  uneven,*  Recently,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  interested  itself  in  the  matter  as  a  i-esult  of  last  year's 
report,  and  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle,  the  Department's  explorer,  is 
now  returning  to  the  United  States,  after  a  protracted  stay  in  Algiers, 
with  samples  and  full  information,  from  which  it  is  hopea  that  a  start 
will  be  made  in  hard-wheat  cultivation  in  the  United  States.  Success 
in  the  direction  indicated  should  not  only  open  a  valuable  market  in 
France  and  Italy,  but,  more  important  stilt,  should  lead  to  a  knowl- 
edge among  our  own  people  of  the  valuable  food  properties  of  semoule 
and  edible  pastes  generally.  To  the  avei-age  American,  knowledge  of 
these  matters  is  nmited  to  macaroni,  too  often  tough  and  stale,  and 
poorly  cooked.  In  France,  macaroni  is  eaten  in  a  hundred  different 
forms,  and  is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  staple,  appreciated  alike  by 
rich  and  poor.  When  it  becomes  understood  that  semoule  and  edible 
pastes  are  at  their  best  when  fresh,  it  will  dawn  unon  American  millers 
that,  provided  with  proper  wheat,  they  can  build  up  a  loca!  trade  of 
considerable  extent  in  these  products,  as  it  will  upon  the  consuming 
public  that  a  valuable  family  dish  has  been  long  neglected. 

'  Coneular  Report  No.  231,  December,  1899. 

'NoTB  BY  BuREAtr  or  FoBEtoK  CoMMEBtE. — According  to  reporta  by Consol  Conert, 
of  Lyons,  it  would  eeem  that  wheat  grown  in  Texas  is  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  edible  pastes.  See  Consular  Reports  Nos.  226  (July,  1899),  230  (Novem- 
ber, 1899],  234  (March,  1900),  and  236  (May,  1900). 
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AMERICAN    INSPECTION   CERTIFICATES. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  in  favor  of  improving  the  American 
system  of  inspection  of  merchandise  offered  for  export,  and  for  estab  - 
lishing:  official  »tandard  samplect  of  staple  articles,  such  aa  cerealts, 
gi-ease,  oils,  and  meat  products.  At  the  present  time,  the  United  Stateu 
w  the  only  country  enjoying  the  privilege  of  selling  its  products,  moi-e 
particularly  wheat,  und.er  this  system  at  this  port.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  sell  South  American  gi-ain  in  the  same  manner,  but  without 
succesH,  and  the  fact  that  foreign  buyers  are  willing  to  contract  for 
large  purchases,  without  even  an  inspection  of  samples,  on  the  simple 
prwluction  of  an  inspection  certificate  issued  by  some  American  board 
of  trade,  is  the  highest  possible  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  our 
commercial  honor.  That  disput«s  occasionally  do  arise  in  consequence 
of  alle^d  discrepancies  between  the  statements  appearing  upon  such 
inspection  certificates  and  the  condition  of  the  merchandise  itself  upon 
dehvery,  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  these 
certificates  are  issued.  At  the  present  time,  the  ordinary  inspection 
certificate  depends  absolutely  upon  the  good  faith  of  theactual  inspector 
for  its  value.  Descriptive  terms  are  used  for  which  there  is  no  fixed 
definition,  and  when  losses  i-esult  f jom  purchases  made  on  the  basis  of 
these  certificates,  the  loser  finds  himself  without  recourse.  The  readi- 
ness of  foreign  buj'ers  to  accept  such  certificates  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  believed  to  be  official  ropers,  indoi-sed  to  some 
extent  by  the  United  States  Government.  They  are  always  issued 
either  by  boards  of  trade  or  by  inspectoi-s  apjrointed  by  boards  of 
trade  in  the  United  States,  and  as  in  Europe  such  commercial  organi- 
zations constitute  an  arm  of  the  government,  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
foreign  buyer  should  feel  that  the  so-called  official  certificate  issued  by 
an  American  board  of  trade  has  our  own  Government  behind  it.  It 
is  only  when  difficulties  arise  that  the  entirely  unofficial  nature  of  these 
certiiicates  becomes  understood,  and  then  the  whole  matter  is  bruited 
about  and  minified  until  one  actual  instance  attracts  unfavorable 
attention  to  the  entire  system. 

A  case  in  point  has  ]ust  been  adjudicated  in  this  city  in  which  the 
firm  of  Bendit,  Limbui^er  &  Co.  appeared  as  sellers  to  another 
Marseilles  firm  of  certain  wheat  imported  from  New  Orleans.  Under 
the  contnwrt,  the  buyer  ^reed  to  accept  wheat  as  "  Hard  Winter,  No. 
2,"  upon  the  production  of  inspection  certificate  issued  by  the  New 
Orleans  board  of  trade.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  two  cargoes,  the  buyers 
claimed  that  the  merchandise  was  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  case 
reached  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  before  which  Messi's.  Bendit,  Lim- 
burger  &  Co.  succeaafutly  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the 
buyers  had  contracted  to  accept  the  New  Orleans  certificates  as  final 
and  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  theactual  condition  of  the  mer- 
chandise so  long  as  they  could  prove  that  the  grain  had  suffered  no 
deterioration  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  Experts  were  appointed, 
who  i-eported  that  the  merchandise  was  indeed  "Hard  Winter,  No.  2," 
but  that  it  was  of  very  secondary  quality,  was  delivered  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  shipped,  and  that  it  contained  n  certain 
proportion  of  burnt  and  dry  kernels  and  had  a  light,  moldy  odor, 
and  that  the«e  defects  certainly  existed  at  the  moment  of  delivery  of 
the  certificate  of  inspection  by  the  board  of  trade  of  New  Orleans, 
which  classed  the  merchandise  as  "  Hard  Winter,  No.  2,  in  good  oi^er 
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and  shipping  condition."  In  a  second  report  the  experts  declared, 
after  procunng  information,  that  the  defecte  noticed  bad  been  rec<^- 
nized  throughout  the  crop,  resaltine  doubtleBa  from  atmoapberic  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  proportion  of  burnt  grains  was  about  3  per  cent, 
involving  a  depreciation  of  10  cents  (50  centimes)  pei'  100  kilograms 
(320  pounds).  After  careful  consideration  of  all  trie  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  diepute,  and  prefacing  itA  decision  by  a  long  statement  of 
the  facts,  an  official  copy  of  which  I  bold  at  the  disposition  of  any 
inquiring  correspondent,  the  Tribunal  decreed  that  the  buyers  should 
pay  toSfessrs.  Bendit,Limburger&Co.  the  sum  of  $3,518.35  (13,048.50 
francs),  '^that  being  the  diffeience  between  the  price  agreed  upon  and 
the  net  result  of  the  sale  at  public  auction,  whicn  took  place  in  execu- 
tion of  the  preparatory  judgment  rendered  by  the  Tribunal  herewithin 
on  December  19,  1899.  with  iuterest  and  expenses,  including  all  costs 
of  experts  and  others." 

Now,  here  was  a  dispute  in  which  there  was  a  radical  but  honeatdif- 
f erence  of  opinion  between  the  foreign  buyei'  and  the  American  seller 
as  to  what  constituted  "  Hard  Winter,  No,  a."  It  was  felt  in  Marseilles 
that  the  description  should  cover  an  unchangeable  standard  of  grain, 
while  the  New  Orleans  board  of  trade,  as  the  correspondence  disclosed, 
held  that ' '  Hard  Winter,  No.  2  "  was  an  elastic  term,  depending  upon 
the  \!Ondition  in  which  the  crop  was  found  after  harvesting,  lYnile 
such  differences  of  opinion  exist,  it  must  be  obvious  that  mere  care  in 
the  preparation  of  these  certificates  wil!  not  suffice.  It  is  equally 
important  that  international  standards  be  established  and  accepted,  and 
if  it  is  held  that  the  National  Government  c^n  with  propriety  super- 
vise the  exportation  of  our  meat  products,  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in 
still  further  amplifying  its  functions  to  include  our  wheat  trade.  I 
have  some  well-defined  views  as  to  the  form  which  this  proposed  Gov- 
ernment supervision  should  take,  but  in  an  annual  report  of  this  nature 
it  aeems  only  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  facts  and  causes  of  com- 
plaint 

COTTON   OIL  AND  THE   CRUSHING   TRADK. 

American  cotton  oil  is  unlikely  this  year  to  maintain  the  dominant 
position  it  has  held  during  the  last  decade.  A  few  seasons  ago,  when 
the  commercial  value  of  this  product  was  comparatively  unknown  and 
the  amount  of  crushed  oil  comparatively  small,  it  found  in  Marseilles 
its  best  market.  The  importations  of  American  oil  within  a  few  yeara 
swelled  from  nothing  to  the  enormous  total  of  112,461,829  jwunds  in 
1898,  and  fell  off  but  slightly  in  1899.  During  this  period,  successive 
crop  failures  in  India  and  elsewhere  had  prevented  the  local  oil  seed 
crushing  trade  from  supplying  the  soap  manufacturers  with  the  vege- 
table oils  they  required,  and  cotton  oil  now  selling  at  $12  per  220  pounds 
then  coming  in  for  as  little  as  $6.75  per  220  pounds,  threatened  the 
crushing  trade  with  extinction.  During  those  years,  every  eflfort  was 
made  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  duty  now  levied  against  the  American 
-  oil,  but  always  without  success.  In  the  meantime,  the  market  for  cot- 
ton oil  was  steadily  expanding  and  its  price  ascending,  and  its  several 
uses  had  so  multiplied  that  last  3'ear,  when  Marseilles  manufacturers 
began  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seeds  to  crush,  they  also  discov- 
ered cotton  oil  selling  at  approximately  their  old  price  for  domestic  oil, 
and  room  in  the  market  for  the  American  product  as  well  as  their  own 
at  fairly  remunerative  prit^s.    This  year^  the  situation  is  even  more 
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favorable  for  the  local  manufacturers,  as  the  crop  of  oleaginous  seeds 
faa±i  all  but  returned  to  its  former  level,  and  with  the  decrease  in  the 
aniount  of  animal  grease  available  in  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
stantly augmenting  demand  for  cotton  oil  in  America,  a  position  has 
been  reached  which  enables  the  French  manufacturers  to  compete 
evenly  in  the  home  market.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  statistics  show  a 
decrease  in  the  purchases  of  American  oil  offset  by  an  increase  in  the 
arrival  of  oleaginous  seeds.  The  apparent  loss  to  the  American  trade 
is  not  a  real  loss,  as  the  Americans  nave  simply  found  more  profitable 
outlets  for  their  merchandiae.  Every  pound  of  oil  formerly  sold  in 
Marseilles  is  being  sold  somewhere  else  at  higher  prices,  and  there  will 
be  room  in  the  world  for  all  that  can  be  manufactured  for  years  to 
come.  So  attractive  is  the  outlook  that  E^ptian  capitalists  are  now 
erecting  plants  in  that  country,  hoping  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
their  seed  to  Great  Britain,  wnere  it  is  at  present  crushed  in  the  mills 
located  principally  near  Hull.  A  trust  has  oeen  organized  there  within 
the  past  ten  montns.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Egyptian  oil  can  never 
he  as  good  as  prime  American  or  English,  owingto  the  high  tempera- 
tui"e  in  which  it  must  inevitably  be  produced.  The  following  are  the 
statistics  covering  arrivals  of  cotton  oil  and  oleaginous  seeds  for  the 
first  half  of  1900,  compared  with  arrivals  during  the  same  period  of 
1899: 

ManeiUeK  impotU  of  eoUon  oil  fur  firil  six  numilu  of  1900  anil  1S99. 
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Meantime  the  total  Imports  at  Marseilles  of  oleaginous  seeds  during 
the  half  years  of  1899  and  1900,  respectively,  have  neen  as  follows: 
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A  loss  of  14,724,525  pounds  in  imports  of  American  cotton  oil  is 
thus  shown  to  have  been  balanced  by  an  increase  in  imports  of  seeds 
amounting  to  80,264,800  pounds,  of  which  46,081,200  pounds  are  cred- 
ited to  copra  alone,  moet  of  which  comes  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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auebican  contbol  of  the  soap  trade. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Fbilippinefl,  the  United  States  has  within 
itself  the  elements  neceseury  to  control  the  Hoap  trade  of  the  world— 
a  trade  in  which  Murseilleij  nas  been  supreme  for  many  years.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  best  soap  is  the  product  of  either  cocoanut 
and  cotton  or  peanut  oil  in  about  equal  quantities.  We  are  now 
exporting  cotton  oil  to  the  European  soap  trade,  and  at  Marseilles  the 
vocoanut-crushing  industry  is  at  present  centralized.  A^inst  25,170 
kilograms  (55,490  pounds)  of  copra  received  from  the  French  colo- 
nies at  this  port  during  the  first  half  of  1890,  569,650  kilograms 
(1,255,850  pounds)  arrived  from  other  sources,  principally  the  Philip- 
pines. There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  American  capital  should  not 
crush  these  nuts  in  the  Philippines  and  ship  the  oil  -to  the  United 
States,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of  freight,  and  thus  enabling  our 
own  manufacturers,  who  already  have  cotton  oil  at  their  command,  to 
dominate  the  business.  The  crushing  of  copra  has  contiimed  for  so 
long  in  Marseilles  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art;  the  most 
recent  success  achieved  by  one  of  the  local  manufacturers  having  been 
to  refine  the  cocoanut  oil  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  clear  and 
edible.  In  liquid  form,  this  refined  product  is  known  here  as  "  v^g^- 
taline,"  worth  about  $15.44  per  220  pounds,  and  in  solid  form  as 
"cocoaline"  (cocoanut,  butter) -worth  about  828.95  per  220  pounds. 
The  resultant  meal  cake  always  brings  good  prices,  ana  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best  dairy  feed  available  in  southern  France,  where  pastur^^ 
is  scarce. 

In  the  soap  trade,  cocoanut  oil  is  desirable,  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  for  the  less  creditable  reason  that  soap  in 
which  it  is  employed  will  absorb  water  freely,  thus  becoming  as  cheap 
an  article  to  manufacture  as  the  conscience  of  the  producer  suggests 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  buyer  permits. 

In  spite  of  the  predominance  of  the  Philippines  as  a  place  of  supply, 
the  Philippine  copra  is  the  least  desirable  and  cheapest  in  the  market, 
because  it  is  most  frequently  kiln-dried.  Marseilles  manufucturers 
prefer  sun-dried  nuts.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  utterly  indifferent 
to  every  practice  which  would  make  their  merchandise  moie  desirable 
than  it  is.,  The  localities  from  which  this  city  receives  its  raw  niateri^ 
are  Manila,  Ceylon,  Java,  Singapore,  Zanzibar,  and  the  islands  of 
Oceania. 

AMERICAN  LUMBBB  IN   MAB8EILLE8. 

American  lumber  has  been  coming  into  this  market  within  recent 
years  only,  and  the  increase  of  the  business  is  a  great  encouragement 
for  the  future.  In  a  special  report  to  the  Department,  I  have  heretofore 
enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  Cette  as  an  outlet  for  American  staves.' 

At  present,  Austria  is  doing  four-fifths  of  the  business,  but  natural 
causes  are  making  it  annually  more  difficult  for  that  nation  to  retain 
its  control  of  the  business,  and  if  our  American  stave  manufacturers  i 
will  consult  local  requirements  and  supply  an  article  exactly  like  that 
which  at  present  gives  gi-eat  satisfaction,  the  demand  is  susceptible  of 
unlimited  expansion,  Cette  being  the  greatest  single  market  for  staves 
in  Europe.  Marseilles  is  also  tating  a  large  number,  local  business  for 
the  moment  being  virtually  monoponzed  by  B.  Gairard  fils.    Two  firms 

■SeeBpecialConBilarlieporte,  Vol.  XX,FartIXI.  -.  , 
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are  importing  pitch  pine,  forwarded  from  Fensacola  id  Italian  Bailing 
ships.  One  of  these  firms  is  also  rapidly  building  up  a  demand  for 
American  hard  woods  of  several  varieties.  I  am  informed  by  these 
gentlemen  that  no  business  in  this  line  is  being  done  in  Trieste,  Naples, 
Genoa,  or  Alexandria,  and  they  seem  to  feel  that  the  effort  which  has 
produced  satisfactory  results  in  Marseilles  would  do  the  same  in  the 
localities  mentioned.  Marseilles  is  consuming  an  average  of  about  15 
cargoes  of  American  pitch  pine  in  the  form  of  hoards  and  heavy  timber 
per  annum,  eat^h  cargo  consisting  of  250  standards,  or  495,000  square 
feet;  making  a  total  for  each  year  of  about-7,425,000  square  feet. 
This  lumber  is  all  sold  through  iJondon  middlemen.  The  London  buyer 
acts  as  commission  merchant  and  banker,  chartering  the  necessary 
ships  and  being  responsible  for  the  prompt  delivery  in  Marseilles. 
Oa^  is  paid  to  the  American  exporter,  against  documents,  when  the 
latter  are  received  in  London.  The  Marseilles  ^ent  receives  the  careo, 
disposes  of  the  same,  and  either  pays  London  against  documents  or 
takes  whatever  time  may  be  required  under  the  conditions  of  the  sale 
to  the  consumer.  The  London  middleman  takes  3  per  cent  for  his 
services;  the  Marseilles  ^^nt,  who  does  the  serious  work,  takes  2  per 
cent.  It  appears  that  difficulties  have  arisen  heretofore  in  cases  of 
purchase  direct  from  the  American  exporters,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  latter  to  make  delivery  in  this  city  within  the  contract  period. 
As  matters  stand,  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  loss  of  at  least  8  per 
cent  under  present  methods;  furthermore,  the  American  exporter  is 
deprived  of  direct  connection  with  the  consumer,  and,  in  case  of  any 
misunderstanding  with  the  London  hankers  and  brokers,  could  be 
swept  out  of  the  business  without  notice.  It  is  not  uni-easonable  to 
assume  that  a  staple  article  like  lumber  might  be  disposed  of  without 
the  intervention  of  a  middle  concern,  the  commission  saved,  and  the 
American  exporter  rendered  independent.  Why  an  American  exporter 
can  not  deliver  his  merchandise  within  contract  time  to  the  seller  in 
Marseilles  when  the  same  exporter  is  able  to  do  so  for  a  London  broker 
is  impossible  to  imagine. 

EMIGRATION. 

Thousands  of  Syrian  emigrants  pass  through  Marseilles  in  transit 
for  the  United  States  annually,  but  few  take  ship  at  this  port.  Many 
of  these  are  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes,  called  '^  tra- 
choma"— the  plague  of  the  East  Others,  who  successfully  pass  our 
inspecting  surgeon,  will  be  afflicted  in  later  life.  They  are  all  poor, 
ignorant,  and  dirty,  and  our  willingness  to  accept  them  as  citizens  is 
more  creditable  to  our  philanthiopy  than  to  our  intelligence.  A  num- 
ber have  been  "ref  used  passage  at  Marseilles  by  the  steamship  compa- 
nies, because  of  their  state,  but  they  have  always  found  easy  ingress 
into  the  United  States  via  Canada.  I  know  of  the  admission  of  one 
family  of  diseased  children,  detained  at  the  European  port  of  embar- 
kation for  weeks,  and  finally  passed  because  the  father  in  America 
secured  naturalization  papers  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  particular  par- 
pose  of  enabling  his  children  to  ioin  him. 

The  existing  Taw  which  proviaes  for  final  inspection  of  immigranla 
upon  arrival  in  the  United  States  is  defective.  There  shomd  be 
some  way  of  controlling  the  ability  of  this  class  of  persons  to  obtain 
naturalization,  and  thereupon  import  entire  dependent  families,  many 
of  whom  could  not  edter  without  the  legal  support  of  this  naturalized 
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relative.  The  sigaing  of  lista  of  passengers  before  United  States  L-on- 
suli)  by  mauters  of  st^mBhips  and  surgeons  at  the  port  of  departure  is 
an  empty  form.  The  consul  can  exercise  no  discretion  whatever,  and 
merely  attaches  his  name  and  seal  of  office  to  the  papers.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  if  the  weedin^-out  process  could  be  undertaken  at  the 
European  ports,  there  woula  be  lc«s  sentiment  about  it  and  more  con- 
sideration for  the  character  of  our  citizenship.  If  Congressmen  could 
see  the  emigrant  ships  arriving  at  this  port  from  the  Orient,  and  ob- 
tain personal  knowledge  of  the  general  situation,  they  would  permit 
no  consideration  to  deGiy  a  radical  reform  in  the  law  controlling  thesd 
matters. 

OETTE  AOBNCnr  KEFOBT. 

Cette  aspires  to  become  an  industrial  as  well  as  a  commercial  city, 
having  haa  until  the  present  a  mere  transit  trade.  This  fact  is  abun- 
dantly indicated  by  tne  steady  progress  made  upon  the  iron  works  of 
Schneider  &  Co. ,  whose  immense  establbhment  at  Creusot  is  the  most 
important  in  France,  It  will  be  over  a  year,  at  least,  before  the  first 
furnace  at  Cette  will  be  in  operation.  Three  sulphur  refineries  have 
also  been  erected,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  imported,  principally 
from  Sicily,  is  increasing  annually,  vast  quantities  Deing  required  by 
the  vineyard  proprietors.  Cette  maintains  its  front  rank  in  the  stave- 
importing  trade,  naving  received  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30, 1900, 
in  all,  40,000  tons  of  uiat  merchandise,  of  which  Austria  furnished 
23,000  tons,  the  United  States  5,500,  and  southern  Kussiaand  southern 
Italj  the  remainder.  The  number  of  staves  can  not  be  given,  as  the 
statistics  are  collected  by  weight  only,  and  there  is  frequentlya  differ- 
ence of  several  kil<^rams  in  staves  of  the  same  size.  While  the 
quantity  of  staves  imported  is  apparently  considerably  less  than  usual, 
the  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  nonarrival  of  several  cargoes 
expected  from  Austria  before  the  end  of  this  month,  amounting  in  all 
to  from  30,000  to  40,000  tons.  United  StatesConsularAgentNwimens 
advises  me  that  the  first  cost  of  Austrian  staves  can  not  be  obtained, 
as  the  prices  change  according  to  quality  and  dimension,  and  there  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  categories  of  wood.  The  two  classes  of  staves  most 
commonly  employed,  42  and  36  inches  in  length,  bring  from  80  to  100 
francs  (*15.44  to  *19.30)  and  70  to  80  francs  (|l3.51  to  $15.44),  respec- 
tively. Heading  brin^  from  60  to  70  francs  (*11.58  to  $13.51)  per 
100  pieces.  Selling  prices  of  American  staves  show  little  change,  run- 
ning now  from  75  to  85  francs  ($14.47  to  $16.40)  per  100  pieces  for 
ordinary  staves  and  from  55  to  70  francs  ($10.61  to  $13.51)  for  head- 
ing. Future  prices  are  difficult  to  forecast,  as  stave  merchants  are 
reticent.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  priiies  will  increase,  and 
would  be  considerably  higher  at  present,  but  for  advance  purchases  of 
importers,  who  anticipated  the  proposed  increase.  The  increase  is 
expected  to  manifest  itself  and  to  continue  until  after  the  vintage  this 
year,  which  is  expected  to  be  abundant. 

Shortly  after  the  1st  of  January,  it  was  expected  that  some  quanti- 
ties of  American  coal  would  be  imported  at  Cette,  but  these  hopes 
have  not  been  i-ealized  on  account  of  the  cost  of  freight  and  unsatis- 
factory quality  offered  for  sale. 

The  consular  agent  calls  attention  to  some  imports  of  nitrate  of  soda 
from  South  America,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
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employed  principally  in  the  vin^arde.  This  nitrate  has  gone  princi- 
pally to  the  CompagDie  St  Qoo&in  and.  the  Compagnie  Bor^laise. 
Mr.  Nahmens  supplies  the  following  list  of  imports  and  exports  at 
Cette,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 

ImjxirU  and  t-xjiorU  duriag  the  Jacal  yrar  ended  June  SO,  1900. 


Ale 

Bark  lor  tanneo'. 

Calcined  bouei... 


8,377,227   . 
29,4M,3(» 
M,  lis.  157 


Cbemical  manli 
Coal-tar  pitrh.. 

Cork 


1,591.21 
16,B7*,9I 

S4,566,ltf«  . 

1. 000  . 

1.205  . 

l,8ai,§(»  . 

4.1IH.S24  . 

38)496,725 


XaoUn . 
Lime. . . 


117,285  . 
163,200  . 
S6B,7«    . 


e,TS,5,3C 
19|»i6|m 


PhunniDin 

Phoaphate 

Pit  coal 

Pjrllea 

Salt 

BaltfWi 

Stone  loi  building 
Sumach 


T71,« 
1,700,628   . 

>z!'230ii02   '. 

.u,a24,fiaD 

130,7S«,Te3 
2,701,100   . 
5,954,84.5   . 
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ImporlM  and  erporu  durinff  thefitoed  year  ended  June  SO,  1900—Caatianed. 


ArtlcU* 

toportt. 

Export*. 

BDlptULU 

■kllo« 

wr 

4.  Gte.au 

aiilph>te 

8ph«le 

«».«a.«)i 

sr-:::: 

fflr 

i,«ee,soo 

l.MZ.ON 

3»,6»T,aB8 

mne.... 
Wood... 

..as 

io,jn,Tio 

Wool.... 

^■::;:: 

1,7^,400 

>:«m;ciie 

17,6U,«M 

BABTZA  AOXNOT  REPORT. 

The  exports  from  the  island  of  Corsica,  of  which  Ba^tia  is  the  com- 
mercial center,  during  the  year  just  ended  have  consisted  exchtsively 
of  citrons  in  brine,  amountingln  value  to  $34,047.40.  Consular  Agent 
Damiani  writes  me,  on  July  25,  as  follows: 

My  viewB  on  the  commercial  eituatiou  of  the  ieUad  have  not  undergone  much 
change  in  the  last  few  years.  I  have,  however,  one  additional  matter  which  has 
lieen  called  to  my  attention,  which  1  consider  sufficiently  important  to  be  placed 
before  the  attention  of  the  businefle  men  of  the  United  States.  Corsica  imports  annu- 
ally from  France  proper  140,000  bales  of  flour,  weighing  270  pounds  per  bate.  This 
flour  pays  customs  duty  of  J2.02  per  bale  of  270  pounds,  and  is  sold  on  the  market  at 
from  15.40  to  (7.72  per  bale.  As  the  duty  is  the  same  for  good  and  bad  flour,  the 
consumption  is  mainly  confined  to  the  higher  grades,  and  my  advice  would  be  to 
export  only  the  very  best  claaeee  of  flour.  There  is  aleo  an  opening  for  coal.  Until 
thepreeent  time,  Great  Britain  has  furnished  the  entire  supply. 

This  country  is  as  yet  practically  unexplored,  for  lack  of  capital  There  ia  a  jireat 
deal  to  be  done  here  in  mining  enterprise  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  profitable 
for  American  capitalists  to  visit  this  beauti^l  island  for  the  purpose  of  commercial 
exploration. 


TOVIX>N  AaENOT  REPORT. 

The  naval  work  in  progress  at  Toulon,  in  the  "  Chantiers  de  la  M^di- 
terran^"  at  La  Seyne,  was  summarized,  on  June  30,  by  the  United 
States  agent,  Mr.  Jouve,  as  fi^Uows: 


;  Length. 

,^«. 

»»,. 

^S* 

Burden. 

S' 

...  a-i 

88    0 

•a  0 
■a  0 

8,«0 

t'6M 
4,650 

Cenrvlich.  Buaalaii  armed  ship 

-■■    ^  I 

Konu,  Meam   packet   (Uyprlen    Fabre 

°" I  "  • 

AT  THE  OOVERNHEHT  DOCKS. 


Du  Petit  Houan.  a 


492    0         «2    e  I 

id  OrateartitatiU  under  trial*. 


Cod.ilc 
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The  commercial  transactions  of  Toulon  continue  to  be  insigniticsnt. 
Agent  Jouve  reports  to  me  that  the  cultivation  and  exportation  of 
flower  bulbs  remains  in  the  front  rank  of  Toulon  industries.  The 
price  of  bulbs  this  year  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  usual,  a  new 
syndicate  In  formation  hai'ing  engaged  itself  not  to  sell  Roman  hya- 
cinths Ko.  12  at  less  than  50  francs,  or  $9.65  per  thousand.  The  syn- 
dicate heretofore  existing  has  been  located  at  Ollioules,  the  suburban 
village  which  is  the  center  of  the  bulb-producing  district,  and  moat  of 
the  important  sellers  who  have  relations  in  the  United  States  are  not 
connected  with  the  new  syndicate.  The  production  is  expected  to  be 
only  an  average  one,  the  weather  having  been  too  dry  for  exceptional 
results.     The  trade  in  immortelles  will  be  good. 

The  production  of  wine  in  the  department  of  Var  promises  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  as  this  was  also  true  last  year,  the  prices  to  the 
producer  win  be  low. 

Valuable  deposits  of  bauxite  ore  found  in  several  portions  of  the 
Touton  district,  but  the  production  is  not  remunerative  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  transportation,  lack  of  railway  facilities  being  the  prin- 
cipal cause. 

Robert  F.  Skinnbb,  Ommd. 

Mabsbilles,  August  13,  1900. 


Indugtrint  alablidimenit  emploffing  iteam  appamfoit  litunUd  in  the  ditlriet  of 
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H.  Doc.  380,  Pt. 
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Exporltdiow  at  port  of  MarieiOet  from  Janwiry  t  to  July  SI,  3900. 


Wool(e 
Hair.. 


fish,  smoked,  eelted,  and 
pnaened 

Bread  !wa  blaculU,  pat« 
d'Hftlie,  etc) 


i,se 

pound!. 

1-^ 

tn™""- 

\\% 

EllM^' 

pound-. 

pounds. 

(klloe... 
}EilM..? 


ChoOoUtc.. 

Peppet 


EllCB..! 

tiicB .. : 


TobMCo  (l«f ) . . 
OOv. 

ObTa 


Copra  Bn<t  palm  . . 
UnK«d 


'  'Ipoundfl. 
|Eilo«.?; 


lEllot..! 


The  records  kept  at  the  Nantes  custom-bouse  are  practically  of  no 
value  to  the  American  exporter,  owing  to  the  manner  of  publication. 
The  exports  and  imports  of  each  article  are  given,  but  neither  the 
amount  received  from  and  sent  to  the  respective  countries  nor  the 
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Tftlne  ia  stated.  Mach  of  the  mercliandise  coming  to  Nantes  from  the 
United  States  does  not  pass  through  the  custom-house  here,  as  there  is 
no  direct  line  of  Teasels  between  t^is  port  and  America.  Much  of  the 
goods  passes  through  the  custom-houses  of  Bordeaux^  Havre,  and  other 
ports.    There  are,  nowever,  good  prospects  for  a  line  of  steamers  to 

Ely  between  this  port  and  Philadelphia,  making  tTipa  twice  a  month  at 
rst,  and  weekly  trips  later  on.  The  present  facilities  cause  much 
delay  in  the  receipt  of  merchandise.  R.  de  Bouard,  of  54  Quai  de  la 
Fosse,  and  A.  Le  Gall,  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed  line,  say  the 
prospects  for  its  establishment  are  very  bright.  Such  a  line  would 
certainly  be  of  great  advantage  to  American  comment,  as  merchan- 
dise could  then  come  direct,  and  much  time  would  be  saved.  Ail 
broken  cargoes  now  come  via  Bordeaux,  Liverpool,  Havre,  Antwerp, 
or  by  rail  from  Paris,  which  makes  the  cost  of  transportation  about 
$0  per  cent  more  than  by  a  direct  line. 

The  extensive  harbor  improvements  at  the  port  of  St.  Nazaire  will 
soon  be  completed,  which  will  make  that  place  one  of  the  best  harbors 
along  the  coast.  Extensive  improvements  in  the  channel  of  the  river 
Loire  up  to  Kantes  have  also  been  commenced.  An  island,  which 
obstructed  navigation  to  a  certain  extent,  is  about  to  be  removed,  and 
the  channel  wilfbe  made  wider  and  deeper.  Large  docks  will  also  be 
built  on  the  aouth  side  of  the  river.  Since  the  completion  of  the  mari- 
time canal,  in  1892,  which  cuts  off  a  shallow  bend  in  the  river,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  has  increased  more  than  60  per  cent- — from 
543,221  tons  in  1893  to  955,756  tons  in  1899,  the  increase  over  1898 
being  112,422  tons.  Large  cargoes  are  obliged  to  dischargje  at  the  port 
of  St.  Nazaire.  The  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  has 
increased  from  6,  in  18St2,  to  272,  in  1899,  an  increase  of  65  over  last 
year.  Small  vessels  do  not  pass  through  the  canal.  The  work  of 
improving  the  river  is  very  slow,  however,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  channel  navigable  for  large 
vessels. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  shipyards  of  Nantes,  Chantenay,  and  St.  Nazaire  are  kept  very 
busy  turning  out  new  vessels,  a  large  number  of  which  are  sailing 
ships,  this  class  of  vessels  being  liberally  subsidized  by  the  French 
Government.  The  tonnage  built  last  year  amounted  to  41,000  tons,  of 
which  13,700  tons  consisted  of  steamers.  It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the 
yards  in  Nantes  will  soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
steamers  to  engage  in  American  coal  trade.  The  shipbuilding  yards 
of  the  Compagnie  G^n6iale  Tiansatlantique,  at  St.  Nazaire,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Creuzot  Company.  Tne  former  company  has  made 
a  contract  with  the  Creuzot  people  to  do  their  building  and  repair 
work. 

AHEBICAN  COAX. 

Last  year,  I  spoke  of  some  inquiries  having  been  made  regarding  the 
quality  of  American  coal,  and  since  that  time,  I  am  pleaded  to  say, 
tne  interest  has  continually  increased.  Several  cargoes  have  arrived 
here;  in  all  about  20,000  tons.  Tha  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  at 
present,  however,  are  the  high  rat«s  for  transportation  and  the  scarcity 
of  vessels  snitabte  for  carrymg  coal.  Another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
DumerouB  kinds  of  American  coal  are  offered  by  coal  brokers,  who  do 
not  know  at  all  what  is  wanted  here,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  learn. 
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Coal  for  this  port  should,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  resemble  the  best  grades 
of  Cardiff  steam  coal.  The  brokers  flood  this  country  with  circulars 
printed  in  English,  seldom  giving  any  idea  of  price,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
sending  samples  of  the  coal  whicn  thev  offer  for  sale.  Too  often,  when 
the  leading  dealers  on  this  side  write  for  samples  and  terms  to  the  coal 

Kroducers,  they  are  referred  to  some  house  in  London  or  elsewheue, 
[ore  than  1,200,000  tons  of  coal  were  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Loire 
last  year.  Conti'acts  should  be  made  with  persons  in  France,  who  wish 
to  deal  directly  with  the  producers  and  get  the  best  possible  prices. 
American  coal  arriving  here  has  ^ven  good  satisfaction,  except  that  it 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  dust  and  small  coal.  A  cargo  of  New 
River  coal,  wEicn  arrivealast  week,  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  bringing  the  same,  and  he  kept  1,000  tons  for  his 
return  voyage,  as  he  regards  it  as  very  good  steam  coal  for  navigation. 
I  think  the  New  River,  Georges  Creek,  or  Pocahontas  coil  would  give 
satisfaction,  and  possibly  others  as  well.  A  good  qualitv  of  gas  («al 
shonld  find  a  market  here.  As  soon  as  the  producer  of  American  coal 
attempts  to  solve  the  question  of  freight  rates  to  France  and  deals 
directly  with  the  French  buyer,  the  sale  of  American  coal  will  increase 
very  materially,  for  the  French  importer  has  tired  of  the  high  and 
fluctuating  prices  of  English  coals. 

HAOHINERY. 

Next  in  importance  to  American  coal  is  the  prospect  for  an  increased 
sale  of  American  machinery.  During  the  past  season,  about  800  reap- 
ers, mowers,  and  horse  hayrakes  arrived  at  this  port.  The  American 
mowers  gi^'e  good  satisfaction,  and  the  increased  prices  asked  for  farm 
labor  will  stimulate  the  sale  of  such  machinery  in  the  future.  The 
American  mower  was  a  common  sight  in  the  hayhelds  near  Nantes  last 
summer. 

HEAT  CHOPPERS. 

To  show  the  advantage  gained  by  exhibiting  American  household 
machines,  I  will  mention  one  instance.  Last  month,  a  representative  of 
a  New  England  fectory  made  an  exhibition  of  meat  choppers  in  one 
of  the  Nantes  stores,  and  during  the  afternoon  about  twenty  of  various 
sizes  were  sold.  The  Nantes  house  has  since  sold  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  these  machines.  What  has  been  true  of  meat  choppers,  farm 
machinery,  and  sewing  machines  would  be  equally  true  of  many  other 
lines  of  machinery. 

LAUNDRY   HACHINEBY. 

If  some  company  were  to  make  an  exhibit  of  wringers,  and  show 
their  working,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  found  a  profitable  enterprise. 
There  are  no  wringers  sold  or  offered  for  sale  here  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  heavy  English  machines.  Of  course,  these  exhibits  cost  some- 
thing, but  it  IS  the  only  way  to  make  sales  of  any  consequence.  The 
Germans  are  pushing  the  sale  of  their  products  everywhere. 


This  city  would  be  a  very  good  location  for  the  sale  of  American 
goods,  as  it  is  a  trade  center  and  is  improving  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  Coal,  lumber,  phosphate,  tobacco,  petroleum,  and  machinery 
are  the  leading  American  products  coming  here  in  lai^  quantities. 
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The  exports  of  sardines  and  vegetables  durinjf  the  year  IStK)  exoeodpd 
tbu  amount  exported  in  1898  by  $17<>, 4115.30.  The  t>at<-h  of  Hanlinoa  - 
during  the  present  year  waa  not  so  great  a-s  last  year,  owing  to  the 
latenecis  of  the  season.  Tiie  fish  were  also  of  a  smaller  xize.  The 
poor  season  and  the  increased  price  of  oil,  in  which  sardines  are 
packed,  are  largely  responsible  for  an  advance  in  the  price.  The 
exportation  wa.i  not  so  large  as  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the 
increased  market  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  exposition. 

Durinff  the  past  few  yearw,  this  has  been  a  veiy  good  market  for  the 
Bale  of  American  chopped  apples,  but  on  account  of  a  good  crop  of 
apples  in  France  and  an  excellent  grape  ci-op  this  season,  the  price  for 
American  chopped  apples  has  decreased  very  much,  and  .some  lots  sent 
here  have  been  refused  by  the  buyers.  I'hese  buyers  give  as  their 
reason  for  rejecting  the  a*pp]cs,  the  condition  in  which  they  arrive, 
claimine  they  were  not  bright  in  color  and  had  fermented.  I  think 
the  real  reason,  however,  for  their  rejection  is  the  decline  in  prices. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  State.*i  for  the  first  ten 
monthf)  of  the  year  1900  were  lumber  for  building  purposes,  princi- 
pally Southern  pine,  12,917  tons;  dried  fruits,  13,(509  tons;  agricul- 
tural machinery,  283  tons;  petroleum,  7,0()0  barrels;  cotton-seed  oil, 
200  tons;  pboapbates,  16,653  tons,  and  coal,  alvout  18,000  tons. 

Joseph  I.  Bkittain,  CojuiU. 

NiSTKS,  DeceuAvr  19,  1900. 


NICE. 

in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  lR9St,'  Oonsul 
Van  Buren  indicated  that  a  setback  was  likely  to  take  place  in  local 
prosperity.  The  town  not  as  yet  having  taken  its  place  in  the  L-anks 
of  manufacturing,  industrial,  or  distributive  centers  to  the  extent  that 
its  wealth,  geographical  position,  and  harixir  facilities  would  indicate, 
the  influx  of  tourists  represents  the  most  important  factor  in  general 
prosperity. 

The  season,  which  ends  as  a  rule  toward  the  first  of  May,  was  not  a 
brilliant  one.  There  wei-e  very  few  British  visitors.  It  is  true  that 
the  German  and  Hussian  element  has  increased  of  late  years,  but  not 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  Kiiglisb 
visitors, 

The  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the  incorporated  <-ompauies  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  October  22, 1898,'  is: 


dmipHtilo. 


A  ipduMrlelU  «t  Com- 


Conlea-leB-PlDii . . 


node  Nice 

■  SwieWdesFim 

BoclfU  (I'Hydnith. 
SociHi  uentfralcdi 


kii^igraiH! 


..,z.d.vCoot^lc 
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ThU  indicates  local  financial  conditions.    It  is  worthy  of  not*  that 
■  the  shares  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Engrais,  which  deals  in  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural and  chemical  manures,  are  tne  only  ones  which  show  an  advance; 
which  would  seem  to  promise  a  revival  of  agricultural  industry. 

RAILWAY   FROM  NICE  TO   CUNEO. 

This  project  is  still  in  an  embryo  state,  except  that  owing  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Monsieur  Raiberti,  one  of  (he  deputies  from  Nice, 


the  minister  of  public  works  recently  passed  several  days  in  surveyinf 
the  line.  This  will  verv  likely  hasten  an  understanding  with  the  Etat 
Major,  which  has  already  made  its  survey  and  wishes  to  emphasize  the 


strategic  value  of  the  line  as  much  as  possible.  The  project  will  have 
to  go  through  many  other  formalities,  and  no  approximate  date  can  be 
fixed  for  the  probable  commencement  of  the  work.  Its  completion  will 
greatly  increase  the  importance  of  Nice  as  a  distnbutive  center,  curtail 
Ulc  journey  to  northern  Italy,  and  open  up  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  province  of  Piedmont. 

DRAINAQE   OF  NICE. 

Work  upon  the  main  drain,  the  completion  of  which  will  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  new  drains^  system,  has  been  actively  pursued, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  miished  as  far  as  the  M^^n  bridge 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  This  will  place  the  Promenade 
dea  Anglais  in  a  position  quite  unrivaled  in  the  way  of  draina^. 

BOOTH    OF   FRANCE   RAILWAY. 

Work  has  been  actively  continued  on  the  tunnel  of  St.  Andr^,  by 
means  of  which  Nice  will  have  direct  communication  with  Digne  and 
Grenoble.  This  line,  while  purely  strategic,  is  developing  the  country 
in  the  environs  of  Nice,  ana  there  are  evidences  that  with  the  new 
industries  being  created  in  the  valley  of  the  Var,  this  part  of  the  line 
will  be  compelled  in  the  near  future  to  greatly  increase  its  freight  and 
passenger  service,  at  present  of  a  rather  rudimentary  nature. 

NEW   INDOSTRIES. 

In  former  reports,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  new  industries 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Var  since  the  completion  of 
the  works  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Forces  Motrices,  which  has  utilized  the 
Var  at  La  Mescla  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  There  are  now  in 
operation: 

La  Sod4U  Nifoise  d? Eleciro- Chimie,  which  has  begun  during  the 
past  fortnight  to  manufacture  carbide  of  calcium.  I  am  not  prepared 
at  present  to  give  figures  as  to  its  output,  as  the  work  so  far  ia  largely 
experimental.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  production  of  this  fac- 
tory will  more  than  cover  the  consumption  in  this  department  and  that 
a  considerable  amount  will  be  available  for  shipment  elsewhere. 

Thorrand  <&  Durandi/.— This  firm  has  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  cement,  which  is  said  to  be  of  equal  quality  with  that  universally 
known  as  "Grenoble."  Up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  its  accessi- 
bility from  Nice  and  the  continued  activity  in  the  building  industry, 
this  cement  has  been  sold  at  prices  quite  equal  to  those  of  Grenoble. 
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The  Sociele  La  Ceramique  has  conunenced  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
terra  cotts  tilea  for  roofs  aod  floor^t,  and  decorative  objects  in  colors, 
which  have  for  bo  long  been  the  specialty  of  Vallauris,  near  Gtolf 
Juan.  It  appears  that  this  company  baa  undertaken  more  than  ita 
capital  of  800,000  francs  ($57,900)  warranted,  and  an  additional  300,000 
francs  (I|15'7,900)  has  been  asked  for.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  its  efforts,  especially  in  finer  productions,  which  have 
been  sold  at  h^h  prices. 

Societd  dea  Foreea  Motrice». — This  company  has  lately  delivered  the 
electrical  power  contracted  for  to  the  electiic  tramway  line,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  companies  above  mentioned.  (See  Annual  Keport  for 
1898,  referred  to.)  It  is  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  remainder  of  its 
horsepower,  as  well  as  to  open  up  the  new  water  right  obtained  in  the 
Var  and  in  the  V&ubie.  A  few  days  ago,  the  firm  lodged  an  appli- 
cation with  the  municipality  to  be  authorized  to  lay  cables  in  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electric 
power.  (It  should  he  noted  here  that  the  piivilege  of  laying  electric 
cables  has  heretofore  been  granted  only  to  thegas  company,  which  has 
a  monopoly  of  all  kinds  of  lighting  and  furnishes  a  limited  amount  of 
electric  service,  and  to  the  tramway  company,  which  has  the  monopoly 
of  local  transportation.)  The  company  distmctly  states  that  it  asks  no 
monopoly  nor  exclusive  privilege,  out  a  simple  authorization  to  lay  its 
cablee,  and  it  offers  the  public  electric  power,  either  by  measurement 
or  by  contract,  as  follows: 

By  metuurement. — For  a  consumption  of  electricity  of  less  thaii  10,000  hectowatts 
per  year— that  is  to  say,  at  under  400  francs  (t77,2i5)  per  year— O.M  franc  (p),0077) 

C hectowatt  From  10,000  to  20,000  hectowatts— that  is  to  say,  between  400  and  700 
cs  (177.20,  $135.10)  per  yetu^-0.03  franc  (10.0058)  per  hectowatt.  Above  20,000 
hectowatts,  or  more  than  700  francs  ((135.10)  per  y*!ar,  0.02  franc  ($0.0039)  per 
hectowatt. 

By  contraeL—FoT  twelve  hours'  work  daily,  from  200  to  300  franca  ($38.60  to  $67.90) 
per  horeepower  per  year,  according  to  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  motor;  for 
twenty-two  hours'  work  daily,  20  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  above  mentioned. 
Contracts  for  six  months  at  25  per  cent  reduction  on  the  price  above  noted. 

The  company  further  offei-s  to  furnish  consumers  without  the  cit^ 
limits  (not  affected  by  the  gas  company's  monopoly)  with  electric 
light  by  contract  at  35  francs  ($4, 82)  per  year  and  per  kmp  of  16-can- 
dfepower,  burning  all  night,  or  by  measurement  at  0.06  franc  (J0,016) 
per  hectowatt.  This,  if  authorized,  will  produce  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion in  motive  power  in  the  town.  On  the  basis  of  present  pnces,  a  10- 
horsepower  motor  would  cost  a  maximum  price  of  2,673  francs  ($516.28) 
per  year,  whereas  a  gas  motor,  supposing  a  normal  consumption  of 
650  liters  (172.527  gallons)  per  horsepower,  working  12  hours  per  day 
aod  pounting  300  days'  work  only,  would  consume  gas  to  the  value  of 
5,850  francs  ($1,129.05),  without  counting  the  inevitable  extras  required 
by  a  gas  niotor.  The  company  further  contracts  to  furnish  the  elec- 
tricity within  five  months  after  receiving  the  municipality's  author- 
ization. Alai^  number  of  electric  cables  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as 
accessary  appliances,  and  our  manufacturers  should  address  offers  of 
these  goods  to  Monsieur  lo  Directeur  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Forces  Motrices, 
Nice,  f'rance. 

THE   HABBOK. 

The  deepening  of  the  harbor  and  the  building  of  the  eastern  quay 
have  just  been  completed.     Work  has  commenced  upon  the  western 
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aide.  When  finished,  it  will  ^eatly  increase  the  accommodation  for 
vessels,  but  I  venture  to  predict  that  not  many  yeai's  wilt  olapBe  before 
a  furthur  enlargement  of  the  barbOr  will  become  necessary.  It  will 
certainly  become  imperative,  once  the  railway  lines  above  mentioned 
are  completed.  In  our  own  country,  the  immense  natural  harbor  of 
Villefranche  would  have  been  adapted  to  commercial  uses  as  the  har- 
bor of  Nice, and  the  existing  one  left  toservcaa  a  "port  de  plaisance" 
for  the  numerous  yachts  of  all  classes  which  frequently  find  it  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  procure  proper  wharfage. 

TRANSPOBTATIOIf   FACIIJTIEa. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Prince  line  from  Genoa  to  New  York  has 
afforded  aiMitioaal  facility  for  direct  importation  from  the  United 
States.  Besides  steamships  running  to  Mai'seilles  and  connecting  there 
for  New  York,  the  Adria  (Austrian)  and  Fraiseinet  lines  connect  at 
Genoa  with  the  steamers  of  the  Prince,  North  German  Lloyd,  Ham- 
burg American,  and  NavigazioneGeneraleltaliana  lines  for  New  York. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States 
are  of  the  best. 

EXPORTS   FROM   NICE. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  the  amounts  of  exports  to  other 
countries  than  our  own,  as  these  tic^ures  are  not  obtainable  until  Sep- 
tember or  October,  I  give,  therefore,  the  following  table  compiled 
from  our  invoice  book: 

Exports  from  tht  conMiiar  dittricl  of  Nice  to  Uailcd  StaUt. 


Artlci™. 

nnt  ax  montlu. 

18». 

.900. 

Almond 

290.27 

5,4»e.iw 

238.61 

2SS.12 

187, 741.  «9 

4CA.26 

6,«6.« 

"■■^IS 

2W,08S.20 

237,0M.«i 

286,614.87 

IHPOBTS  OF  AMRBICAN  OOODS  INTO  NICE. 

A^n,  figures  are  not  obtainable,  as  the  goods  come  either  from 
Pans  or  via  Marseilles  as  port  of  entry.  I  am  happy  to  report,  how- 
ever, that  American  articles  are  creeping  slowly,  but  surely,  into  this 
market.  A  certain  number  of  tools,  locks,  small  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Uwn  mowers,  furniture  hardware,  and  household  hardware,  are 
now  sold  here,  and  w^bile  the  goods  have  been  purchased  through  com- 
mercial travelers  coming  from  Paris,  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  importance  of  the  order  warranted  it,  the  articles 
have  come  direct  to  Nice  by  sea.  I  consider  this  quite  sufficient  to 
vindicate  the  assertion  made  in  numerous  reports  from  this  consulate, 
that  not  only  is  a  direct  export  trade  with  this  port  absolutely  feasible, 
but  that  the  extension  and  final  success  of  our  trade  in  competing  with 
foreign  manufactures  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  oeing  done 
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direct.  Despite  the  importations  above  noted,  the  field  for  our  goods 
here  may  be  said  to  be  virgin  soil.  Lamps,  wood-working  machinery, 
typewriters,  lubricators,  pumps,  stoves,  building  hardware,  refrig- 
erators, ice  machines  (especiall;  small  ones),  electrical  articles  and 
appliances,  rubber  goods,  tools  of  all  kinds,  not  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands of  specialties  in  all  lines,  ought  to  find  a  market  here. 

COMMEBCUL  TBAVKLERS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law  regarding  commercial  travelers. 
They  pay  no  licenses  of  any  kind  except  when  they  are  citizens  of  a 
country  taxing  French  commercial  travelers.  I  would  advise  them  to 
be  provided  with  a  passport,  for  often  a  jMiper  of  identification  is 
required,  and  there  have  been  cases  in  which  it  has  been  demanded  for 
the  delivery  of  roistered  letters. 

ELKOTBIO  TBACnON. 

The  Compagnie  des  Tramways  de  Nice  et  du  Littoral,  with  a  capital 
of  15,000,000  Irancs  (12,895,000),  has,  since  January  1,  begun  to  oper- 
ate electric  lines  as  follows: 

Place  Mass^na  to  Californie;  harbor  to  Saint  Sylvestre;  railway 
station  to  the  abattoirs ;  harbor  to  railway  station  and  to  the  Boulevard 
du  Czarewitch;  Place  Mass^na  to  the  Gendarmerie;  Place  Risso  to 
railway  station;  harbor  to  station  of  Nice-Itiquier.  For  out  of  town 
lines:  Place  Mass^na  to  the  town  of  Cagnes;  Place  Mass<^na  to  the 
town  of  Villefranche;  Place  Garibaldi  to  the  town  of  Contes.  The 
city  lines  still  to  be  opened  are  Place  Masa^na  to  the  Pont  Gambetta; 
Place  Saluzzo  to  the  Boulevard  Gambetta;  Rue  de  France  to  Southern 
Railway  station;  Place  Mass^na  to  harbor,  through  the  old  town;  also 
from  Villefranche  to  Mentone.  The  len^  of  these  lines  is  43.5 
kilometers  (27.03  miles).  The  length  of  Imes  still  to  be  constructed 
may  be  calculated  at  37  kilometers  (22.99  miles),  without  counting 
double  lines.     The  out  of  town  lines  have  first  and  second  class  com- 

fartmente,  and  the  fares  are:  First  class,  0.08  franc  ($0.01544)  per 
ilometer  (0.62137  mile),  and  0.05  franc  ($O.00y65)  per  kilometer, 
second  class.  The  fares  within  the  town  and  suburlmn  limits  ai'e: 
Within  the  town  limits,  0.10  franc  ($0.0193)  per  kilometer.  From 
limits  to  terminus,  0.06  franc  ($0.00965).  The  whole  line  (suburban), 
0.16  franc  ($0.02895). 

The  outlying  districts  are  benefiting  very  much  by  this  improved 
means  of  communication,  and  it  is  evident  tnat  it  will  result  in  open- 
ing up  many  new  residential  districts.     This  leads  me  to  mention  the 

BUILDINO  INDUSTRY. 

Building  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  while  not  as  feverish  as  two  years 
ago,  continues  to  be  very  active.  Two  new  large  hotels  have  been 
built,  and  two  others  are  very  nearly  completed,  while  many  villas  are 
in  course  of  construction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  usual  tall  apart- 
ment house  may  not  invade  the  suburban  districts,  which,  with  pictur- 
esque detached  residences  and  gardens,  much  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  new  parts  of  the  town. 

Attiijo  Piatti, 

Vice-  C'o?ittid. 

Nice,  Av^vst  30,  1900.  r-  i 
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BHKIM8. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  for  the 
fiscal  yenr  ended  June  30,  1900,  were  as  follows: 

Rheima 14,370,226.02 

Troyee  (consular  agency) 654,830.13 

Total 5,025,065.15 

Year  ended  June  30, 1899: 

Rheims $3,911,327.93 

Troyes 742,519.20 

Total 4,663,847.13 

Increase  tor  1900 L 371,218.02 

The  following  table,  containing  a  list  of  the  articles  of  export  which 
amount  to  f  10,000  or  over,  gives  a  comparison  of  the  exportH  of  1899 
with  those  of  1900: 


.„,.u. 
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+      7;46R:»9 
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The  above  articles  comprised  over  99  per  cent  of  die  total  amount 
exporteA. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  goods  from  St.  Qae&tin  shows  a  gain 
over  1899,  but  ia  still  less  than  one-half  the  amount  of  1898. 

While  the  sales  to  the  United  States  for  the  Ust  year  show  an 
increase  over  1899,  all  of  the  advance  is  represented  by  one  article — 
chaoipa^ne  wine.  If  it  were  not  for  the  money  brought  in  from  the 
world  oy  the  Bale  of  champ^ne^  business  of  all  kinds  in  Rheims 
would  be  prostrated,  and  the  working  people  would  be  compelled  to 
emigrate  or  starve,  for  at  this  time  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  woolen 
industry,  which  I  will  note  farther  on. 

ELECTRIC   RAILWAY. 

Of  the  few  improTements  made  in  this  city  during  the  past  rear, 
the  most  notable  is  the  change  in  the  passenger  railway  from  horse 
power  to  the  electric  trolley.  Work  was  commenced  in  Mfl,rch  last, 
and  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  old  rails  are  all  being  replaced  by 
new,  and  several  miles  of  new  road  are  being  constioicted.  Electric 
cars  are  being  run  over  part  ot  the  railway,  and  the  company  expects 
to  have  the  whole  system  in  running  order  by  January  1,  1901. 

A  fine  power  house  has  been  built  upon  the  canal,  where  the  coal 
required  can  be  unloaded  very  cheaply, 
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An  artificial  ice  plant  capable  of  producing  24  metric  tona  a  day  was 
completed  in  time  for  the  Bummer  trade,  but  aa  yet  ba^  not  been 
extensirely  patronized.     Very  few  private  families  take  ice  regularly. 


Coal  has  advanced  materially  during  the  pa.Bt  year,  although  the 
price  has  receded  about  two  f  tsncs  from  the  highest  point.  The  whole- 
side  price  of  good  steaming  coal  ia  now  2S  francu  ($5.10)  the  metric 
ton.  A  harder  coal  for  heating  i»  retailing  at  $10.25  per  ton.  The 
consumption  at  present  is  much  below  the  normal,  because  the  woolen 
mills  are  not  running  on  full  time. 

OONSHLAK  AQKNOT  AT  TBOYGS. 

Kid  gloves,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  at  Troyes,  made  a 
slight  gain,  but  hosiery  and  knit  underwear  decreai^d  nearly  $100,000. 
This  t&crease  was  caused  by  a  strike  of  the  workmen  for  a  slight 
advance  in  wages.     It  lasted  for  about  two  months,  and  failed. 

DEPABTTHENT   OF   HABNE. 

The  department  of  Mame,  the  richest  in  the  consular  district, 
furnishes  85  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1896  was  435,000.  luieiins,  Epernay,  and  Chalons  are  the 
principal  cities. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  tissues,  employing  in  1890  40,000  work- 
men, and  the  manufacture  of  champagne  wine,  with  28,000  employees, 
ai-e  the  two  great  industries  wbicn  nring  in  the  money,  and  upon 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  nearly  all  other  occupations  depend. 

THE   QRAFE   AND   WINE   INDUSTRY. 

There  are  probably  few  parts  of  the  world  with  areas  of  70  square 
miltm  whose  agricultural  productions  approach  in  value  those  or  the 
cham^^agne  district  of  France. 

With  less  than  50,000  acres  under  grape  culture,  there  were  sold  for 
the  year  ended  April  1,  1899,  in  round  numbers,  37,400,000  bottles  of 
spar*kiing  wine.  If  this  wine  sold  at  an  average  price  of  4  franca  a 
bottle — a  low  estimate — the  gross  income  was  m  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  amount  sent  out  of  the  department  for 
corks,  the  wood  for  the  eases,  the  raw  material  for  the  small  appur- 
tenances, such  as  wire,  material  for  capsules,  etc.,  this  money  is 
divided  at  home.     The  bottles  and  the  cases  are  manufactured  near  by. 

A  large  and  gradually  increasing  income,  produced  primarily  from 
this  comparatively  small  area  of  land,  has  been  pouring  into  this 
favored  region  for  years,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  con- 
tinue indefanitely. 

Why  is  it  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sparkling  wine  consumed  in 
the  world  is  produced  in  the  single  department  of  Marne?  The 
answer  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  here  is,  because  grapes  of 
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the  same  deltcioutt  Havor  can  not  be  produced  elsewbero.  And  why 
notS  Because  here  is  found  a  soil  and  climate  best  adapted  tu  their 
growth. 

First,  a  soil  with  chalky  fonnation  near  the  surface,  which  retains 
the  sun's  heat.  At  night  the  earth  is  no  cooler  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  there  are  no  heavy  dews.  Second,  a  uniform  climate, 
with  no  gi-eat  extremes  of  beat  and  cold;  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
during  the  grape  season,  and  rarely  frosts  before  November  1,  giving 
time  to  gather  the  grapes  after  they  are  fully  ripened. 

Sparkling  wine  of  the  same  quality  can  not  be  produced  in  other 
parte  of  France.  The  experiment  has  been  often  tried  with  the  same 
variety  of  grapes,  but  it  has  always  failed.  An  effervescent  wine  can 
easily  be  pi-oduced,  but  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  wines  of  Champ^no 
is  entirely  wanting. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  those  interested  that  they  have  found  the 
product  for  which  their  soil  is  so  admirably  adapted,  for  it  would  not 
be  valuable  for  other  purposes. 

The  soil  of  the  department  is  not  rich,  and  the  slopes  upon  which 
the  grapes  are  grown  would  be  called  poor.  There  is  no  rotation; 
grapes  are  grown  every  year.  Once  in  four  or  five  years,  a  coat  of 
stable  manure  is  appllea.  Very  little  artilictal  fertilizer  is  used.  The 
grapes  produced  upon  this  land,  after  manipulation,  bring  into  the 
aemrtment  an  average  of  over  $500  an  acre  annually. 

With  this  generous  return  from  the  soil  and  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  astonishing  that  great  fortunes  have  been  made  and  that 
the  ownei-s  of  the  land  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  wine — often  one 
and  the  same — are  all  rich  or  well  to  do. 

MANNER  OK  MAKINd    WINE. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manipulation  necessary  before  the 
juice  becomes  the  finished  product  have  been  closely  studied  for  years, 
and  the  whole  business  is  carried  on  scientifically. 

Power  presses  are  used  to  press  out  the  juice.  That  obtained  from 
the  first  pressing  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat  for  several  hours  and 
much  of  the  sediment  settles  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  drawn  off  in 
casks  which  have  been  well  cleaned  with  warm  water.  These  casks 
are  taken  to  the  wine  cellars,  where  fermentation  comment^s.  The 
wine  that  escapes  from  the  barrels  is  replaced  by  wine  of  the  previous 
year.  This  continues  until  the  fermentation  has  been  arrested  by  the 
action  of  cold  weather,  genei"ally  about  the  middle  of  December. 

It  is  then  that  the  impoiiant  operation  of  mixing  is  done.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  very  much  improved  by  mixing 
the  wines  of  several  localities  together,  and  each  large  manufactory 
has  a  man  who  is  paid  a  high  salary  to  taste  and  decide  upon  the 
mixture. 

The  wine  is  mixed  in  large  wooden  receptacles  holding  from  10,000 
to  13,000  gallons,  and  is  clarified  by  putting  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
isinglass. 

After  mixing,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  clear  barrels  holding  50 
gallons  each,  and  taken  back  to  the  wine  cellars,  where  it  remains  until 
the  next  May. 

The  wine  is  then  put  in  bottles  and  securely  corked.  The  bottles 
of  wine  are  piled  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  cellars,  where  there  is 
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iU)  eveQ  temperature.  It  remains  in  this  position  from  three  to  four 
years,  the  wine  fermenting  in  the  bottles,  the  sugar  slowly  changiDg 
to  alcohol  and  carbonic-acid  m». 

Althoueh  much  of  the  seaiment  contained  in  the  wine  has  been 
removed,  it  is  not  vet  clear,  and  the  lastprocesa  to  j^et  rid  of  the  dregs 
remaining  in  each  bottle  is  as  follows:  The  bottles  of  wine  are  placed,  - 
corks  downward  and  inclined,  first,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
in  racks  containing  holes  for  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  Each  bottle  is 
shaken  by  expert  workmen  once  every  day  for  about  six  weeks,  or 
until  all  the  sediment  remaininfjr  rest«  upon  the  cork. 

The  wire  that  holds  the  cork  is  then  cut.  The  carbonic-acid  gas 
expels  the  cork  with  a  loud  report,  and  with  it  the  sediment.  A  little 
of  the  wine  is  lost.  The  bottle  is  immediately  refilled  with  clear  wine, 
to  which  is  added  more  or  less  sirup  made  from  pure  rock  candy.  The 
wine  is  sweetened  according  to  the  taste  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
sold,  the  English  and  American  demanding  it  dry — that  is  to  say,  with 
very  little  sugar  in  it.  The  bottles  are  recorked  with  new  corks  of  ihe 
best  quality,  and  the  wine  is  now  ready  for  sale. 

The  product  of  the  second  and  third  pressings  of  the  grapes  is  made 
into  an  inferior  grade  of  champagne,  or  it  is  allowed  to  finish  its  fer- 
mentation in  barrels,  and  becomes  still  wine. 

After  being  pressed  three  times,  the  grape  skins  are  boiled  and  dis- 
tilled into  brandy. 

THE  SPABKLING    WINE   INDUSTRY   IS   TIIE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  manufacturers  of  sparkling  wine  in  Europe  and  America  are 
interested  in  suppressing  the  spurious,  so-called  champagne,  produced 
by  charging  still  wine  with  carbonic-acid  gas  by  means  of  a  machine. 
The  genuine  article  is  ripened  by  time  and  fermented  in  the  bottle. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  no  doubt  improving  their  product 
every  year.  I  see  no  reason  why  sparkling  wine  can  not  be  made  in 
the  United  States  by  the  process  used  here,  and  though  there  may  be 
reason  in  the  theory  of  the  adaptability  of  soil  and  climate,  in  a  great 
country  like  ours  there  should  he  spots  similarly  favored. 

THE  FKUrr  CBOP. 

The  fruit  crop  of  this  i-egion  is  this  year  enormous,  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds  has  not  been  so  cheap  for  many  seasons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  grape  vint^e  will  exceed  the  normal  by  25 
per  cent.  The  phylloxera  is  not  so  troublesome  in  the  Champagne 
district  as  in  the  south  of  France.  The  most  efficacious  mode  of  pi-e- 
vention  is  said  to  be  planting  the  roots  of  American  vines  and  grafting 
them  with  native  scions. 

This  method  of  procedure  is  being  every  year  more  widely  adopted. 

THE  WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 

The  champagne  wine  trade  has  not  been  so  good  the  last  year  as  in 
the  year  previous.  There  have  been  diminished  sales  to  flngland  on 
account  of  the  South  African  war,  but  if  the  woolen  manufacture  were 
equally  as  prosperous,  business  would  be  booming. 

On  the  contrary,  the  woolen  industry  of  Rheims  and  vicinity  is  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  depression.  Exports  are  very  light,  those  to  the 
United  Stat^  for  the  fiscal  year  amounting  in  value  to  only  $8,214.58. 
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The  oatpnt  for  tiie  past  year  has  not  jet  been  publiBhed,  but  the  fig- 
ures will  be  below  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which  were  4,576,150 
meters.' 

In  1889,  the  total  production  amounted  to  nearly  three  times  that 
sum,  being  13,401,791  meters.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  occurred  the 
great  striRe  of  the  workmen  for  higher  wi^es.  The  strike  failed,  and 
there  has  been  none  since. 

From  1872  to  1890  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  The  woolen 
fabrics  of  Rheims  were  celebrated  for  their  excellent  quality,  their 
f&st  colors,  and  beautiful  tints.  The  system  of  dyeing  seemed  perfect. 
They  had  the  whole  civilized  world  for  a  market,  and  orders  were 
plentiful.  But  a  change  came;  hostile  tariffs  were  enacted;  other 
nations  learned  the  trade,  and  since  1890,  the  diminution  of  production 
has  been  constant. 

In  1894,  the  output  having  fallen  to  less  than  8,000,000  meters, 
there  was  a  crisis  like  the  present;  mills  were  shut  down  and  many 
workmen  thrown  out  of  employment;  wages  were  reduced  from  25 
to  50  per  cent,  and  the  mills  sorted  up  with  a  less  number  of  work- 
men, many  of  the  employees  being  forced  to  leave  the  country  or 
engage  in  other  pursuits. 

Although,  while  the  tariff  of  1894  was  in  force,  the  United  States 
increased  its  annual  purchases  to  $300,000  or  over,  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction continued,  and  at  the  present  time  the  situation  is  worse  than 
ever. 

The  mills  have  not  been  working  on  full  time  for  months,  and  many 
of  the  work  people,  having  been  obliged  to  use  the  little  money  they 
had  laid  aside,  are  in  great  distress.  With  winter  approaching,  litt)e 
work,  and  coal  26  per  cent  higher,  their  condition  is  pitiable.  Belief 
societies  have  been  formed,  subscription  lists  opened,  and  the  managers 
of  the  local  press  have  ot^^anized  a  "tombola,"  or  lottery,  for  their 
benefit. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  this  state  of  the  woolen  manufac- 
ture is  the  outlook  for  the  future.  The  export  trade  having  fallen 
off,  the  competition  among  manufacturers  for  the  French  market  is 
intense.  This  causes  a  corresponding  diminution  in  price,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  competitors  of  Rheims  are  gaining,  even  in 
France. 

It  is  well  for  Rheims  that  it  has  the  money  coming  in  fram  cham- 
pagne wine  to  fall  back  upon. 

THE  8DGAB  BEET. 

The  agricultural  product  which,  next  to  the  grape,  is  the  source  of 
greatest  revenue  to  France  is  the  sugar  beet.  France  makes  all  its 
own  sugar  and  a  surplus  for  export.  Growing  the  beets  and  manu- 
facturing the  sugar  give  employment  to  a  great  many  people,  but  the 
most  important  Siing  ia  that  this  keeps  money  at  home  which  otherwise 
would  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

lliere  are  four  large  sugar  manufactories  in  the  department  of  Marne. 
The  combined  value  of  meir  output  is  about  half  a  million  of  dollars 
annually. 

*1  meter=l  yard,  3.37  inches. 
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If  die  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States  are  act  so  well  adapted 
to  grape  culture  as  those  of  France,  there  are  certainly  mrav  localities 
caimble  of  producing  tlie  sugar  beet  to  perfeetioB,  The  1^,000,000 
which  we  are  expen£ng  everyyear  tor  mmr,  with  proper  legislation, 
might  all  be  divided  amoiig  our  own  people. 


AHEKIOAN   GOODS   IN   RREIM8. 


The  American  goods  having  the  greatest  sale  in  Kheims  and  vicinity 
are  self -binding  harvesting  machines,  mowing  machines,  and  bicycles. 

American  carpet  sweepers,  meat  grinders,  ice-cream  freezers,  and 
other  mechanical  devices  are  seen  in  the  show  windows. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Companv  has  a  lai^  sales  room  here, 
but  the  company  is  French  and  the  macnines  are  made  in  France. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  American  goods  in 
Rheims,  1  have  written  during  the  past  year  to  the  merchants  doing 
the  largest  business,  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  list  of  such  goo£ 
handled  by  them,  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  sale,  and  to  inform 
me  whether  they  imported  them  directly  from  the  United  States. 

The  answer  in  every  case  has  been  that  no  direct  importations  are 
made;  that  almost  all  of  tbeir  goods  are  purchased  from  Paris,  either 
directly  or  through  traveling  salesmen;  and  that  they  make  no  record 
of  the  country  of  origin. 

All  the  American  goods  that  have  had  any  success  here  have  been 
farst  sold  by  showing  the  goods.  A  trial  order  having  been  obtained, 
the  trade  mts  been  uterwards  looked  after  and  pushed.  Sales  can  no! 
be  effected  by  correspondence  alone.  One  of  the  certain  methods  ol 
"bow  not  to  do  it"  is  to  persist  in  depending  upon  advertising  liter- 
ature printed  in  English. 

The  conditions  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  merchants  here  are  not  looking  for  new  things,  lliey  believe  thai 
France  leads  the  world  in  almost  all  hinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
Object  lessons  are  necessary  to  convince  them  that  we  have  anything 
better.  Our  exhibit  at  Paris  will  certainly  be  productive  of  great 
results,  not  only  in  France  but  in  other  countries.  But  to  intrmuce 
our  goods  abroad,  well-instructed,  intelligent  agenta  are  necessary. 

The  consuls,  confined  to  the  cities  in  which  their  consulates  are  situ- 
ated, with  the  business  of  the  Government  to  attend  to,  however  well 
educated  they  may  be,  have  not  the  time  nor  the  means  to  be  effective 
commercial  i^^nis  for  all  their  compatriots,  nor  can  they  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  different  lines  of  trade. 

Wm.  a.  Pbickbtt,  Consul. 

Rheibis,  October  lH,  1900. 


The  consular  district  of  Roubaix,  France,  department  of  the  North, 
lias  agencies  at  Caudry,  Dunkirk,  and  Lille. 


The  situation  during  the  year  ISdS  at  BouOaix-Tourcoing,  the  great 
wool-manufacturing  center,  has  been  m<Mt  unsatisfactory.    Usually, 
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there  is  a  gtesA  impulse  given  to  Dianafacture  dunog  the  year  preced- 
ing a  world's  fair.  This  has  not  been  the  case  at  fioubaiz,  where  the 
hiffh  price  of  raw  wool  restrained  the  manufacture  of  wool  dress  goods, 
ana  prejudiced  all  industries  allied  with  wool  manufacturing,  such  as 
weaving  and  spinning. 

The  rise,  coming  at  a  time  when  delivery  of  fine  dress  goods  should 
have  been  effected,  made  it  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  execute 
their  orders  at  prices  agreed  upon,  and  a  long  struggle  between  pur- 
chasers and  manufacturers  ensued  before  an  agreement  or  a  new  basis 
could  be  effected. 

The  exports  of  woolen  dress  goods  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  figure  at  $541,797  for  1899,  a  slight  increase  over  1898. 

This  amount  does  not  represent  the  correct  figure  of  the  exportation 
of  dress  goods  to  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  many  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  the  department  of  the  North  ship  from 
other  districts  than  the  one  of  manufacture. 

That  the  average  Roubaix  manufacturer  is  convinced  that  a  com- 
pliance with  custom-house  regulations,  whether  French  or  foreign,  will 
subject  him  to  undue  annoyance,  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  circular  of 
Mr.  Milleraud,  French  minister  of  commerce  and  industry,  addressed 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Roubaix. 

In  this,  Mr.  Milloraud  says  that  he  has  *'  learned  that  a  number  of 
Roubaix  manufacturei's  and  merchants  refuse  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  the  Calais  customs  authorities  concerning  wool  dress  goods 
exported  to  England,  and,  with  the  intention  of  evading  the  require- 
ments of  the  bw,  intend  to  export  by  way  of  the  Belgian  port, 
Oatend." 

In  desiring  compliance  with  his  order,  he  assures  them  that  "  the 
only  obligatory  declaration  will  be  as  to  kind,  quantity,  and  destina- 
tion, the  value  being  demanded  on  only  a  few  articles,  such  as  chemi- 
cals and  certain  coloring  matters,  taxed  according  to  value." 

I  cite  this  only  as  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  cus- 
toms statistics  in  this  region. 

Strikes  in  this  district  have  been  frequent  and  prolonged.  When 
the  eleven-hour  law  went  into  effect  workmen  claimed  the  twelve-hour 
salary.  As  the  margin  of  profit  was  not  considered  by  manufacturers 
sufficiently  large  to  accord  this  demand,  dissatisfaction  among  work- 
men manifested  itself  in  strikes.  In  some  cases,  a  slight  increase  of 
salary  was  ^reed  upon;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  strikers  returned  to 
work  after  a  few  weeks  of  fruitless  agitation. 

Koubaix  now  seeks  to  lessen  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  seizes 
eagerly  any  suggestion  of  labor-saving  machinery.  Mr,  Victor 
Scnlumberger  recently  appeared  before  the  Mulhouse  Industrial  Soci- 
ety with  an  explanatory  paper  on  an  invention  by  Mr.  Millard  F. 
Field,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  was  in  turn  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Boubaix  public.  This  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  a  call  for  Amer- 
ican machinery. 

Roubaix  buy«  her  wool  direct  from  the  markets  of  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blanca,  San  Nicola,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. 
She  does  a  large  tradein  wool  tops,  selling  notonly  to  local  purchasers 
but  to  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  wool  passed  through  the  four  condi- 
tioning houses  in  the  department  of  the  north  for  the  last  fiscal  year: 
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The  great  depression  in  the  wool  industry  during  ISy'J  and  thus  far 
in  1900  is  due  to  the  fluetuiitiona  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  On 
January  15,  the  price  fell  from  6.75  francs  to  4.75  francs  (Ifl.SO  to 
J0.916)  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds),  with  a  continued  lower  tendency. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  amounts  pa.ised  through  the  testing 
houses  during  uie  last  decade: 

1890 - 49,355 

1891 23,745 

1892 30,190 

1893 30,380 

1894 53,480 


1897 21,900 

1898 23,790 

1899 41,785 


The  trade  in  upholstery  goods  remains  stationary,  sharing  in  the 
general  depression  brought  about  by  the  high  price  of  raw  material, 
the  closing  of  the  American  market  by  reason  ot  the  tariff,  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  coal,  which  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  frequent  strikes. 

While  the  wool  industry  suffers  decline,  there  has  been  a  great 
impulse  given  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  Several  manu- 
facturers of  wool  dress  goods  have  changed  their  plants  and  now  man- 
ufacture cotton  gf)ods. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 — -1(>  .-.  , 
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The  following  in  a  table  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  year 


ImporU  <md  export*  from  tht  oonmiar  dittrvt  of  Roubaixfor  Uu  year  1S99. 
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CAUDRT. 

The  chief  articles  manufactured  in  the  Caudry  district  are  tulle,  lace, 
and  bateste.  At  Founnies,  there  are  lai^e  wool  spinning  and  weaving 
establishments.     Le  Cateau  manufactures  fine  tiles. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  are  tulle,  laces,  and  batiste. 
The  change  of  stj'le  in  laces  has  appreciably  diminished  the  export 
trade.  Ten  years  ago,  the  exports  were  valued  at  4,000,000  francs 
($772,000),  wnereas  at  present  the^f  amount  to  less  than  1,000,000 
francs  (f  193,000).  In  order  to  regain  lost  ground,  manufacturers  of 
Caudry  lace  have  changed  their  plants  and  now  manufacture  a  cot- 
ton net,  used  largely  for  curtains  and  mosquito  guards.  There  is  such 
a  demand  for  this  article  that  the  factories  have  sufficit^nt  orders  to 
keep  them  busy  for  two  yeai-s  at  least.  The  orders  are  principally 
for  the  United  States. 

Other  factories  now  embroider  on  tulle  in  the  Plauen  style;  this  is 
used  at  present  for  home  consumption  only. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  per  cent  of  Caudry  lacea  used  by 
different  countries: 
Plain  tulle,  France,  Algeria,  Tunis. 
Cotton  and  silk  lace:  Percent. 

United  States 35 

France  (Paris) 25 

Gerroany,  Aurtria 20 

Holland,  Spain,  Levant 20 
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Greek  Uoe:  PerccDt. 

France  and  colonies 70 

United  States 20 

Genoany 10 

Embroideir: 

Prance SO 

England 10 

Germany 10 

American  mochinerj  used  in  the  Caudry  district  consists  of  farmiog 
machines,  tools,  and  velocipedes.  These  are  bought  through  t^ente 
and  not  direct. 

DUNKIRK. 

The  traffic  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  inoreaflcs  yearly.  The  following 
statement,  compiled  from  the  costom-house  returns,  bears  i>ufficient 
testimony  to  its  constant  development: 

SeffUUred  laimagc  'if  vfueU,  havitig  fkiltd  the  port 

1850 307,311  I  1880 1,651,898 

1860 561,515     1890 2,982,203 

1871 1,128,723  I  1899 3,273,034 

This,  however,  does  not  |pve  an  accurate  idea  of  the  pltisent  impor- 
tance of  the  port  in  comparison  with  the  neighboring  ones,  as  the  reg- 
istered tonnage  is  not  very  high,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  regular  lines 
and  absence  of  postal  steamers  and  passenger  lines  served  by  steamers 
of  large  tonnc^. 

The  greater  number  of  vessels  discharge  full  cat^^oes  at  this  poit,  or 
at  least  largo  portions  of  cargoes. 

There  was  no  import  of  wheat  last  year,  while  nearly  250,000  tons 
were  imported  in  1898. 
'    The  principal  goods  imported  and  exported  are  as  follows: 

/rn^wr fa.— Nitrate  of  soaa(from  Chile),  iron  ore  (from  Sweden,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  India),  woeat  (from  Baltic,  India,  North  and  houth 
America),  indian  corn  (from  llussia^,  Koumania,  United  States,  and  South 
'"  '  ,  and  Tunis),  linseed 
',  and  Russia),  rice 
,  tlussia,  and  Lnited 
States),  wool  (from  South  America,  Australia,  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Spun),  flax,  jute,  minerals,  oil,  pyrites,  pelroleiun  oil,  cottons,  pig  iron, 
copper  ore,  etc. 

£iep{/rta.~~SugeLr  (to  England  and  Italy),  phosphate  (to  United  States, 
England,  and  Russia),  hay  and  straw  (to  England),  iron  in  bars  (to 
French  colonies  and  Russia),  ste^l  rails  (to  French  colonies  and  Spain), 
block  chalk  (to  United  States,  England,  and  Russia). 

The  prosperity  of  Dunkirk  is  not  due  to  accidental  causes,  but  is 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  exceptionally  favorable  geographical 
position  of  the  harbor,  its  proximity  to  the  manufacturing  and  indus- 
irial  agglomeration  of  the  noi-th,  and  its  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  east  of  France  by  means  of  railroads  and  canals  in  every 
direction. 

In  order  to  induce  shipowners  to  allow  their  steamers  calling  at  Dun- 
kirk to  take  in  or  put  out  part  of  cargo,  reductions  have  been  allowed: 

(1)  On  the  quay  dues,  half  of  which  only — or  50  centimes  (9.6  cents) 
per  registered  ton  instead  of  1  franc  or  19  cents — are  charged  when 
the  weight  of  the  cai^  dischai^ed  is  less  than  half  of  the  vessel's 
registered  tonnage. 
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{2)  On  the  harbor  dues,  aggre^ting  80  uontimes  (15  cents)  per  reg- 
istered ton,  on  the  following  basis: 

To  ves^elfj  when  the  French  freight  tons  loaded  or  discharged  are 
not  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  vessePs  registered  tonnage,  a  reduction 
of  60  per  cent  will  be  made.  When  the  quantity  of  said  tons  loaded 
or  dist^harged  is  over  one-fourth  and  not  above  one-half  of  vessel's  reg- 
istered tonnage,  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  will  be  made.  When  the 
quantity  of  said  tons  loaded  or  discharged  is  over  one-half  and  not 
above  three-fourths  of  vessel's  registered  tonnage,  a  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  will  be  made: 

The  widening  of  the  entrance  channel  is  finished,  the  breadth  at  the 
entrance  being  about  425  feet,  and  abreast  of  the  light-house  there  is 
a  space  of  about  700  feet,  affording  the  largest  ships  ample  room  for 
leaving  or  entering  the  north  lock. 

Through  continual  dredging  the  harbor  is  much  deepened,  and  vessels 
of  lai^  tonnage  no  longer  run  risks  of  detention  in  the  roads. 

The  total  length  of  quays  available  in  t^e  various  docks  is  about  4-^ 
miles,  and  in  the  outer  harbor  2,950  feet. 

With  the  increasing  traffic  this  proved  to  be  quite  insufficient,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  arrival  of  wool.  Further  important  works  are 
now  being  prepared  which  will  involve  considerable  expense,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  fortifications  and  entirely  altering 
the  present  system  of  discharging  water  from  the  inland  into  the  sea. 

An  extension  of  the  quays  for  about  4,700  feet  is  now  nearly  decided 
upon,  the  coat  of  which  la  valued  at  26,000,000  fi-ancs  (J5,018,000}. 
Tne  town  and  chamber  of  commerce  of  Dunkirk  will  pay  8,320,000 
francs  ($1,586,460)  of  this  amount. 

On  March  15,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  two  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  to  increase  the  duty  on  indian  com  from  3  francs  (57.9  cents) 
per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds)  to  7  francs  (H.35),  the  same  as  that  levied' 
on  wheat,  under  the  pretext  that  the  system  of  temporary  free  admis- 
sion asked  by  the  Government  to  be  applied  to  I'orn  for  grinding  would 
lead  to  the  substitution  of  com  flour  for  wheat  flour. 

Foreign  indian  corn  is  already  to  a  lai^  extent  substituted  for  beet 
i-oot  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  for  potatoes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch. 

-The  Dunkirk  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  protested  strongly  against 
this  bill,  which  is  considered  unjust  and  is  regarded  as  prejudicial  to 
the  traffic  of  the  port,  especially  with  the  United  States,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  indian  corn  are  imported.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Dunkirk  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  this  bill  shall  not  pass,  as  it  would 
injure  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

T.IT.T.R. 

The  different  cotton  and  linen  spinning  factories  in  the  Lille  district 
have  been  very  active  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  spool-cotton 
factories  have  not  been  idle  for  a  single  day. 

Factories  in  Lille,  Halluin,  and  Armentieres  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  table  linen,  sheets,  towels,  and  curtains  have  not  been  as  pros- 
perous as  in  1898. 

Jute  has  increased  in  price,  and  manufacturers  of  curtAinp,  table 
spreads,  and  furniture  stuff  in  which  jute  is  used  have  done  a  good 
business. 

All  metal  works  have  enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  high  price  of  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  orders  were  so  great 
hat  1899  was  a  yeai-  of  constant  activity. 

Although  the  beet  crop  of  1899  waa  not  a^  large  as  usual,  the  beets 
were  so  rich  in  sugar  that  there  was  no  cause  for  complaint. 

The  wheat  crop  gave  fanners  hope  of  large  profit,  but  the  low  pri«es 
have  decided  them  to  abandon  the  culture  of  wheat  for  that  of  beet**. 
W.  P.  Atwell,  Conmd. 

RouBADt,  July  m,  1900. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Industries  in  this  consular  district,  with  the  exception  of  those 
working  in  wool  and  woolen  dress  goods,  have  shown  increased  activity 
during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900.  This  is  true  of  machin- 
ery and  chemical  establLshments,  jute  and  cotton  works,  etc.  The 
exports  of  wool  and  woolen  dress  goods  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  United  States. 

No  demand  comes  from  England  and  Canada,  and  Australia  reports 
large  stocks  left  on  hand  m>m  last  year.  The  demand  from  the 
United  States  is  steadily  increasing,  the  past  year  showing  a  gain  over 
the  two  preceding  ones.  Exports  of  woolen  dress  goods  to  the  United 
States  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900,  were  $398,580  gainst 
$290,072  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1899. 

Upholstery  goods  also  show  an  increase  over  last  year,  being 
$177,233  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1900,  against  $119,013  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1899. 

All  other  textile  industries  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
price  of  raw  material  is  still  far  beyond  the  average,  but  orders  are 
abundant,  especially  in  goods  made  from  flax  and  jute. 

The  iron  industry  is  flourishing,  machine  manufacturers  having 
large  advance  orders  on  hand.  Foundries  are  working  full  time  with 
increased  help,  notwithstanding  a  rise  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
material  has  caused  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
finished  work.  Many  boiler  makers  have  enlarged  their  establish- 
ments. 

The  inclosed  tables  show  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  this 
consular  district  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900. 

W.  P.  AtWBLI^    C'OHitttl. 

RooBAix,  Octi^HT  S,  1900. 
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WOOL  INDURTRY  OF  ROIJBAIX-TOrTRCorNO  IN  J900. 

The  year  1900  figures  as  the  most  disastrous  in  the  annals  of  the 
comme'r(!e  of  Roulmix  and  Tourcoin^,  It  opened  auspiciously  with 
high  prices  for  raw  wool,  but  sta^ation  soon  set  in.  Manufacturers 
held  aloof,  awaiting  a  fall  in  the  pnce  of  raw  material,  and  this  attitude 
affected  tlie  great  London  market  bo  that  pri<^8  b^an  to  fall. 
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The  quotatioiis  in  the  early  part  of  January  were6.40francs($1.24r) 
for  immediate  delivery  and  6.65  francs  (1(1.28)  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months.  These  quotations  fell  to  5.75  francs  ($1.11)  and  (5.85  francs 
($1.13)  in  February.  Confidence  was  shaken,  and  sales  in  futtires  be- 
came the  battle  ground  between  bulls  and  bears.  While  the  former 
bought  as  much  as  possible  for  quick  delivery,  the  latt«r  sold  at  falling 
rates  for  late  delivery,  and  this  instantly  increased  the  lack  of  confidence 
among  buyers  and  more  especially  among  manufacturers. 

In  tne  mtter  part  of  Mai-eh,  quotations  in  futures  fell  so  decidedly 
that  the  Caisse  de  Liquidation  decided  to  demand  a  deposit  of  2,000 
francs  ($386)  instead  of  1,000  f  i-anca  (9193).  This  rule  went  into  opera- 
tion March  27,  1900.  It  did  not  check  the  falling  tendency,  however, 
for  early  in  April  quotations  fluctuated  only  5  or  10  centimes  (1  or  2 
cente)  above  5  francs  (96.5  cents).  Manufactures  ceased  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  strikes  resulting  from 
the  application  of  the  eleven-  hour  ^w. 

Merchandise  in  stock  was  affected  by  the  steady  fall  in  prices,  which 
were  quoted  at4.70  francs  (91  cente)  and  4.75  francs  (92  cent«)  in  Mav. 
June  brought  no  appreciable  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs  in  toe 
Roubaix-l^urcoing  market.  A  demand  for  cotton  goods  grows  stead- 
ily, an  indication  that  pure  wool  is  no  longer  in  such  &vor,  which 
would  affect  the  wool  industry  of  this  place  disastrously. 

The  London  market  opened  in  July  with  a  fall  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
is  high-class  wools.  The  duration  or  the  sales  was  shortened  in  order 
to  check  the  downward  tendency. 

August  opened  a  little  more  hopefully;  manufacturing  started  up  a 
little  and  goods  in  stock  were  sold  off  in  a  measure.  The  month  closed, 
however,  with  a  fall  from  4.65  francs  (89.7  cents)  to  less  than  4  francs 
(77  cents),  Fanic  seized  the  market,  and  for  several  days  quotations 
were  not  published;  the  Caisae  de  Liquidation  raised  the  amount  of 
deposit  to  3,000  francs  (f579),  levied  a  tax  of  6  centimes  (1  cent)  per 
kilogram  (2.3  pounds)  on  all  operations  not  followed  by  delivery,  and 
required  a  deposit  of  15,000  franca  ($2,895)  on  each  5,000  kilogmms 
(11,023  pounds)  of  wool  registered  for  sale.  In  one  day,  suspensions 
amounted  to  more  than  20,000,000  francs  ($3,860,000). 

Since  this  catastrophe,  tiiere  has  been  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  opponents  of  sales  in  future  to  abolish  these  transactions  from  the 
Uoubaiz  market.  The  French  Chamber  has  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  matt«r,  and  the  stru^le  still  goes  on. 

Business  was  dead  during  tne  month  of  September.  The  London 
auction  sales  in  October  opened  with  a  decrease  of  12  to  15  per  cent, 
the  prices  realized,  however,  being  greater  than  those  obtaining  here 
for  combed  wool.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  slight 
indication  of  a  better  condition  in  the  factories.  Quotations  in  Kovem- 
ber  fluctuated  between  3.75  francs  (72  cents)  and  4  francs  (77  cents). 

December  was  better  on  the  whole,  and  while  it  will  take  some  time 
for  the  restoration  of  confidence,  it  is  thought  that  the  crisis  has  passed. 
The  losses  are  figured  at  120,000,000  francs  ($23,160,000),  the  fruit  in 
this  place  of  twenty  years  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  above  conditions  which  have  militated  so  strongly 
against  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  of  this  consular  district,  there 
is  another  factor,  and  a  grave  one,  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  con- 
stantly increasing  hostility  between  capital  and  labor. 
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The  French  Chamber  is  now  considering  a  proposition  for  obliffs- 
tory  arbitration  in  case  of  strikes.  The  Cbamber  has  asked  the  opin- 
ion of  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  on  this  proposed  law.  Mr, 
J.  Lagache,  president  of  the  Koubalx  chamber  of  commerce,  states  that 
this  law  is  a  more  dangerous  menace  to  industry  than  any  of  the  same 
nature  that  have  been  brought  forward  for  j'ears. 

In  the  event  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  whenever  a  strike  or  disa- 
greement of  any  nature  arises,  one  of  the  parties  will  demand  arbitra- 
tion, which  the  other  party  may  accept  or  refuse. 

Id  case  of  acceptance,  the  arbitrator  becomes  absolute  judge,  after 
consideration  of  books,  inventories,  current  prices,  sales,  etc. ;  or  per- 
haps his  judgment  may  be  influenced  merely  by  political  or  humanita- 
rian reasons.  His  decision  must  be  regarded  as  final,  whether  it 
entails  ruin  for  the  manufacturer  or  wheflier  it  delivers  the  workman 
to  the  mercy  of  his  employer. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  accept  arbitration,  after  a  delay  of  a  certain 
number  of  days  iixed  by  law,  the  recalcitrant  party,  if  he  l)e  a  manu- 
facturer, will  be  obliged  to  pay  full  w^es  to  worlcmen,  just  as  if  they 
were  perfoi-ming  their  duties,  until  he  accepts  arbitration  or  hia  work- 
men resume  their  work. 

If  the  workmen  refuse  arbitration,  they  are  to  be  obliged  to  compen- 
sate the  manufacturer  for  losses  suffered  by  him. 

The  inequality  of  this  law  is  apparent,  as  the  manufacturer,  being  a 
man  of  property,  may  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  law,  while 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  workman  can  be  made  to  compensate 
bLs  employer. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Roubaix  combats  the  law  of  obligatory 
arbitration  as  "a  menace  to  individual  liberty  and  calculated  to  .sap  the 
basis  of  public  fortune  by  the  ruin  of  private  industry." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  on  strikes  elected  by  the  last 
national  congress  of  workmen,  membei-s  of  the  Geiiei-al  Confederation 
of  Labor,  hajs  addressed  a  circular  to  the  seci-etaries  of  the  different 
syndicates  protesting  against  the  project  in  ite  present  condition,  since 
the  rule  of  the  majority  "composed  of  mixed  elements"  may  deliver 
them  over  to  judges  chosen  by  capital. 

The  discontent  of  the  laborer  in  this  community  has  reached  an 
acute  stage,  which  is  leading  Roubaix  capital  to  invest  in  centers 
offering  a  greater  guaranty  of  stability. 

If  this  condition  of  affairs  remains  unchanged,  the  laborer  will  in 
time  l)e  forced  to  seek  employment  in  other  towns  than  Koubaix  and 
the  surrounding  manufacturing  towns,  Tourcoing,  Lannoy,  Croix,  etc., 
where  a  few  years  a^  there  was  such  great  activity  in  wool  manufac- 
ture in  different  branches, 

W.  1'.  Atwell,  Oonxid. 

Roubaix,  Juniuiri/  0,  1001. 

ROTFRX. 

The  value  of  Rouen  as  a  port  and  distributing  center  is  virtually 
unknown  to  the  commercial  world  of  America.  Its  advantages  remain 
year  after  year  unregarded,  and  thousands  of  dollai-s  are  wasted  annu- 
ally in  shippiug  go<MS  into  northern  France  and  adjacent  territory 
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by  the  way  of  Jjivei-pool  and  other  ports,  avoiding  Rouen  as  a  port  of 
entry. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  no  French  port  from 
Nice  on  the  south  all  the  way  around  to  Dunkerque  on  the  noith  that 
possesses  shipping  facilities  superior  to  those  of  Kouen.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  port  is  superior  to  all  others  of  France  simply  as  regards 
the  anchorage  of  ves^elu.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  a  port  is  no 
indication  of  that  port's  facilities.  But  even  as  regards  this  point, 
Rouen  possesses  advantages  of  which  many  people  arc  ignorant,  and 
if  these  were  more  fully  known,  I  feci  confident  ibey  would  be  more 
utilized  by  American  snippers.  During  the  last  year,  eleven  ships 
have  entered  here  carrying  more  than  5,000  tons.  Three  of  the.ie 
drew  over  23i  feet  of  water,  and  eight  of  them  as  much  an  2.S  feet. 

Koucn  bases  it^  claims  of  superiority  upon  the  one  foundation  that 
underlies  all  material  advancement — viz,  transportation  facilities. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  tho^e  cities  and  nations  are  rich, 
enlightened,  and  most  prosperous  whose  transportation  facilities  are 
best  and  most  extended.  Tne  dying  cities  and  states  and  nations  are 
those  without  arteries  and  veins  for  the  flow  of  the  life-blood  of  com- 
merce. There  is  probably  no  European  city  with  inland  navigable 
waterways  superior  to  those  of  this  place.  Hei-e,  a  .seaport  and  a 
fluvial  port  mingle  their  waters,  and  through  the  latter  with  its  net- 
work of  canals  practically  the  whole  of  northern  France  is  reached, 
Ocean-going  vessels,  at  least  those  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and,  in  fact,  of  nearly  all  countries  except  the  United  States,  profit 
by  these  numerous  and  excellent  waterways.  They  come  as  far  as 
this  port  and  place  their  cargoes  directly  into  lightei-s  to  be  carried  by 
water  to  their  journey's  end. 

Such  a  mode  of  transit  should  be  especially  interesting  to  American 
shippers,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  delivery  of  all  exportations  from 
America,  time  is  of  secondary  consideration.  Our  country  is  too  far 
away  from  France  to  attempt  the  shipment  of  perishable  goods.  We 
ship  a  class  of  products  that  compels  us  to  be  more  concerned  about 
the  cheapness  of  delivery  than  about  the  quickness  of  it,  and  in  this 
respect,  the  fluvial  or  inland  traffic  of  Rouen  should  engage  our  'atten- 
tion. Producei-s  and  shippers  in  America  often  overlook  this-differ- 
enco  between  inland  and  foreign  commerce.  The  shipper  of  melons 
from  Georgia  to  the  North  must  reckon  upon  quickness  of  transit, 
but  the  shipper  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  or  of  oil 
from  Philadelphia  to  France,  need  figure  only  upon  the  expense. 
Hence,  those  foreign  ports  possessing  distributing  facilities  by  means 
of  water  are  of  value  to  American  commerce. 

This  is  also  a  point  of  conta^^t  of  three  of  the  ^reat  French  railways, 
but  in  the  carriage  of  goods  they  play  a  very  mferior  part.  In  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  exports  from  Rouen  by  rail  were  629,257  tone; 
by  river  and  canals  there  were  1,564,195  tons,  or  two  and  one-half  as 
much  as  by  rail. 

In  the  past  thirty  years,  the  expansion  of  the  port  of  Rouen  has 
been  almost  miraculous.  In  the  quadrennial  period  from  1869-1872, 
the  total  registered  tonnage  that  entered  ana  cleared  at  this  port 
amounted  to  2,273,093  tons,  an  average  of  568,273  tons  yearly.  From 
1896  to  1899,  the  total  registered  tonnage  that  entered  and  cleared 
amounted  to  8,819,559  tons,  an  average  of  2,204,889  tons  yearly.  This 
shows  that  in  the  last  thirty  yeaii^,  the  registered  tonnage  of  shipping 
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has  nearly  quadrupled.  Thirty  yeara  ago,  vessels  di-awing  over  16  feet 
of  water  nardly  dared  to  venture  up  the  Seine,  and  then  only  at  spring 
tide,  but  DOW  at  any  time  of  the  year  vessela  come  here  drawing 
23  feet  and  over. 

It  is  hardly  known  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  France  possesses  the  best  and  most  extensive 
system  of  inland  navigation.  In  tjie  last  one  hundred  years,  more  than 
1^00,000,000  has  been  expended  in  improving  this  vast  network  of 
canals  and  rivers;  $200,000,000  having  been  spent  under  the  present 
Kepublic,  until  the  total  length  of  these  inland  waterways  now  measures 
about  8,000  miles.  France  possesses  not  only  a  great  canal  system, 
but  the  use  of  this  system,  unlike  that  of  most  countries,  is  free. 
Rouen  is  upon  the  most  important  of  these  waterways.  It  is  the  sea- 
port of  Palis  (within  thirty-six  hours  by  water),  a  market  of  nearly 
^,500,000  consumers.  Its  harbor  is  lined  on  both  sides  by  two  great 
railway  systems.  It  is  the  center  of  a  busy  local  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. It  has  a  slip  for  the  repair  and  cleaning  of  vessels;  a  petroleum 
basin  24i  feet  deep,  and  a  basin  for  wood  as  well.  The  city  aistributes 
goods  by  water  into  Belgium,  into  Germany,  and  as  far  south  as  Dijon. 
It  lies  on  the  direct  line  of  canals  connecting  the  English  channel  and 
the  Mediterraaean.     The  canals  control  railway  freight  rates. 

The  increased  number  of  ships  arriving  in  the  port  has  shown  the 
inefficiency  of  the  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  decided  to  appropriate  J40,000  for  the  establishment 
of  ten  additional  hydraulic  cranes,  and  on  the  right  of  the  river,  a  plant 
to  produce  the  force  necessary  for  their  working. 

The  electric  crane  tried  last  year  has  not  given  the  results  hoped  for 
and  has  not  responded  to  practical  requirements.  The  chamber  has 
asked  the  constructors  to  take  it  away. 

During  the  twelve  months  of  1899,  the  slip  has  been  occupied  by  4S 
ships,  of  31,675  tons,  during  389  tides.  The  amount  realized  was 
(15,500. 

Thornweli,  IIay^es,  Consul, 

KouEN,  OcUA&r  31, 1900. 
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Sumnuay  ofnamgation,  long  and  fhorl  eoaMing  aibted  logrthfr,  during  the  year  1S99. 
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HOTBHENT  OF  THE  POBT  OF  BOUBK. 

Those  who  contemplate  the  establistunent  of  a  trans-Atlantic  line  of 
freight  steamers  between  the  United  StAtfs  and  France  should  not  over- 
look the  advantages  of  Rouen.  This  is  an  important  port,  not  only  in 
the  amount  of  bu^ine^s  done,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  possesses  facili 
ties  for  inland  distribution  superior  probably  to  that  of  any  entrep6tof 
France.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  port 
by  the  amount  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States  (¥34,364.25  for 
the  last  three  monUis  of  1900). 

The  movement  of  the  port  of  Rouen  for  the  month  of  December 
(1900)  alone  amounted  to  a  total  of  364  vessels,  with  225,344  tons.  Of 
these,  187  entered  with  206,794  tons,  and  177  left  with  18,550  tons.  The 
movement  for  December,  1899,  was  295  vessels,  with  202,857  tons;  a 
difiference  in  favor  of  December,  1900,  of  69  vessels,  with  22,487  tons. 

The  number  of  vesselsenteringandleavingduringthe  twelve  months 
ended  December  81,  1900,  was  4,049,  with  2,534,650  tons;  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1899,  the  number  was  3,;-S40,  with 
2,088,670  tons;  showing  a  gain  in  1900of  709  vessels  and  445,980  tons. 

The  202,597  tons  of  merchandise  entering  this  port  dunng  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  consisted  of  96,307  tons  of  cofl,  33,316  tons  of  liquids, 
21,620  tons  of  grain,  22,684  tons  of  wood,  1,600  tons  of  wood  for  paper 
making  (roudins),  3,635  tons  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  making,  8,424 
tons  of  oil  (much  of  it  from  Philadelphia),  1,659  tons  of  metals,  and 
13,352  tons  miscellaneous. 

This  port  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  on  account  of  its  far- 
reaching  canal  facilities  for  inland  distribution. 

THORNWBLL  HatN£8,    C07i8!\d. 

RouBN,  January  7,  1901. 


•  ST.  KTIUNHflL 

The  commerce  of  this  region  has  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
mentioned  later  on,  steadily  progressive  during  the  past  year.  Capi- 
talists are  beginning  to  turn  tlieir  attention  from  exchange  transactions 
and  unhealthy  speculations  to  the  creation  of  industries,  as  numerous 
as  they  are  varied,  to  meet  or  anticipate  the  needs  of  an  ever-growing 
urban  population.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  such  outlays  of  money 
are  important  factors  in  the  prosperity  of  a  community.  Hitherto, 
the  man  who  had  a  certain  fortune  was  content  to  purchase  either  gov- 
ernment, railway,  or  other  stocks,  and  live  on  the  revenue,  but  more 
recently,  the  interest  on  such  transactions  has  diminished  so  much  that 
men  of  means  were  compelled  to  look  elesewhere  for  an  adequate  rate 
of  intere.st  on  their  capital.  It  was  thus  that  they  turned  to  the  build- 
ing of  houses,  and  from  simple  lease  holders  they  became  proprietors. 
In  this  way,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  cities  of  France  have  consider- 
ably developed  in  the  number  of  habitations.  All  the  vacant  lots  are 
being  utilized,  and  in  many  cases,  the  towns  have  enlarged  their  bor- 
ders to  a  very  great  extent;  roads  have  become  streets,  iwid  lanes  roads, 
entailing  the  passing  of  special  corporate  acts. 
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ThU  mania  for  house  construction  has  also  seized  the  country  dis- 
trictjj,  new  houses  dotting  the  plains  which  some  yeai's  ^o  appeared 
detterted. 

The  materials  used  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  r<^ion.  In  this 
district,  massive  granite  stone  is  most  frequently  empfoyed  for  the 
superstructure,  but  sandstone  is,  in  later  years,  used  for  frontages. 
Composite  material  termed  "pis^"  was  in  favor  some  time  ago  as  a 
substitute  for  stone,  as  it  cost  less  than  either  granite  or  sandstone. 
This  pis^  consists  in  mixing  the  slag  of  furnaces,  well  crushed,  with 
cement.  The  "mortar"  thus  produced  is  shovelwi  into  fi-ames  3  feet 
deep  and  from  1  to  5i  feet  wide,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
desired,^  and  packed  an  closely  as  possible  by  a  man  inside  the  wooden 
frame.  *  When  dried,  this  material  is  exceedingly  hard  and  resists 
humidity.  Many  houses  have  been  built  in  this  manner,  but  of  late 
years,  for  some  reason  or  other,  pis^  has  been  more  or  less  abandoned. 

The  roofs  are  almost  invariably  tiled,  little  or  no  slate  being  used, 
except  in  the  most  fashionable  private  bouses.  On  the  outside,  the 
coating  is  chiefly  composed  of  plaster  of  paris  or  cement,  this  latter 
material  being  largely  employed,  not  only  for  plain  coating,  but  also 
for  molding  the  front  of  tne  house,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
sculptured  stone. 

The  French  are  very  clever  at  this  kind  of  decoration,  which  adds 
considerablv  to  the  pleasing  aspect  of  the  building  at  little  cost. 

The  flooring  is  generally  made  of  oak,  cut  into  short  lengths  about 
4  inches  wide,  and  laid  down  in  various  designs.  The  boanis  are  after- 
wards filed  down  with  iron  filings  worked  by  the  feet,  and  finally  are 
pven  a  coating  of  beeswax  and  polished. 

In  the  houses  occupied  by  the  working  classes,  the  flooring  is  made 
of  common  deal  and  laid  at  full  length. 

Where  American  enterprise  might  come  in  is  in  the  hinges,  locks,  and 
window  fastenings.  The  hinges  are  of  all  kinds,  but  not  so  neat  in 
finish  as  our  own,  while  the  locks,  even  the  patent  ones,  are  either  too 
untrustworthy  or  else  too  complicated  and  require  ponderous  keys. 
Indeed,  a  "bunch"  of  kej's  in  France  would  almost  remind  one  of  s 

Erison  warder,     I  feel  certain  that  if  some  firm  introduced  our  patent 
Kjks  to  the  large  building  contractors,  they  would  be  vcrj'  much 
appreciated. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  houses  in  France  arc  made  of  verv  solid 
material,  and  consequently  are  costly.  Iron  girders  are  used  for  the 
floors  and  cast-iron  columns  for  the  doorways  of  shops,  but  we  see 
none  of  those  light  but  perfectly  solid  frame  houses,  as  with  us. 
Wooden  houses,  costing  so  little  and  yet  so  handsome,  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  this  country,  yet  the  climate  of  France,  where  extreme  cold  or 
heat  is  unknown,  is  eminently  suitable  to  that  kind  of  construction. 
In  this  direction  also,  an  enterprising  company  might  succeed.  Many 
people  would  like  to  have  bouses  of  their  own,  but  are  deterred  by  the 
incidental  expenses.  If  a  man  wants  to  build  a  house,  he  goes  to  an 
architect,  who  makes  out  the  plan  and  gives  the  probable  cost.  The 
price  named  is  delusive,  as  wnen  the  contractor  takes  the  affair  in 
band  he  manages  to  bring  the  cost  up  to  perhaps  a  third  more  than  was 
agreed  on,  whereas  under  the  system  prevailing  at  home,  a  company 
sends  the  plans  with  fixed  prices. 

r.iizcd  by  Google 
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The  last  year  has  been  very  favorable  to  cereals  of  all  kinds,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  straw,  but  the  hay  crop  has  been  disappointinff  in 
returuB.  It  was  thin,  as  rain  was  more  or  less  scarce,  and  the  resmtis 
that  the  price  of  hay  has  doubled  as  compared  with  last  year. 

Fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  was  everywhere  abundant;  in  fact,  too 
much  BO  for  those  who  made  a  living  out  of  the  sale  of  it,  as  the  prices 
were  so  low  that  they  hardly  defrayed  the  expenses  of  gathering 
it.  The  vine  is  in  excellent  condition,  and,  except  in  a  few  districts 
where  storms  have  played  some  havoc,  the  season  has  been  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  grape.  The  wine,  consequently,  will  be  very  abun- 
dant and  cheap  this  year.  Indeed,  I  have  Seen  told  that  the  difficulty 
lies,  not  in  obtaining  the  wine,  but  the  casks  to  put  it  In,  and  for  cer- 
tain ordinary  wines  the  casks  cost  more  than  the  liquid. 


The  ribbon  industry  gf  St.  Etienne  has  during  the  past  year  been 
going  through  a  severe  crisis,  and  as  I  write  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  future  of  it  will  be.  In  December  last,  a  general  strike  of  the 
weavers  took  place  and  was  prolonged  several  weeks.  The  low  prices 
paid  by  the  employers  was  the  principal  reason  of  the  strike.  The 
conflict  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  as  for  a  long  time  it  was  evident 
that  the  position  of  the  weaver  was  becoming  critical.  The  weaver 
who  worked  his  own  loom  did  not  earn  more  than  90  cents  per  day, 
while  the  journeyman  could  not  aspire  to  more  than  80  cents.  An- 
other reason,  although  secondary,  yet  not  unimportant,  was  that  of 
the  "mise  en  train,"  or  the  putting  of  the  work  on  the  loom.  Hith- 
erto, the  time  employed  in  this  operation  (eight  to  ten  days)  was  not 
paid  for  by  the  employer;  consequently  the  profits  of  the  weaver  were 
still  more  reduced. 

After  nine  weeks  of  considerable  citation,  the  conflict  ended  by  arbi- 
'  tration.  A  new  tariff  was  drawn  up  and  accepted  by  both  parties,  and 
the  "mise en  train"  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  franc  (13  cents)  per  1,000 
threads.  The  loss  to  the  industry  caused  by  the  strike  was  calculated 
at  ^,000,000,  of  which  sum  one-third  fell  on  the  weavers.  The  evil 
did  not  end  here,  however.  Many  foreign  buyers  who  regularly  vis- 
ited St.  Etienne  twice  a  year,  knowing  that  they  could  not  get  their 
orders  filled,  abandoned  the  market  and  gave  their  custom  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  manufacturers,  convinced  that  the  troubles 
with  the  city  weavers  had  not  entirely  ceased,  determined  to  erect 
manufactories  outside  the  town  and  even  in  the  neighboring  demrt- 
ments.  To  crown  all,  the  plain  and  fancy  ribbons  went  out  of  fashion, 
velvet  ribbons  taking  their  place,  so  that  thousands  of  looms  are  more 
or  less  idle  in  the  city.  In  this  way,  the  condition  of  the  weavers  is 
even  worse  than  before  the  strike. 

Those  who  work  at  velvet,  however,  hold  an  enviable  position; 
prices  are  high,  and  orders  come  faster  than  they  can  be  executed. 

Strange  to  say,  this  boom  in  velvet  ribbons  came  almost  entirety  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  market  there  has  to  a  certain  extent  saved 
the  situation  at  St.  Etienne.  American  buyers  have  not  only  cleared 
all  the  available  stock,  but  have  placed  large  orders  in  advance.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  fall  would  have  witnessed  a  change  in  favor  of 
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plain  and  fancy  ribbona,  but  such  doea  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Velvet  will  hold  its  own  tor  another  six  moDths  at  least. 


the  condition  of  the  coal  in  this  district,  and  in  France  in  general, 
has  formed  the  subiect  of  several  reports  to  the  Department  during  the 
year.'  The  outlooK  is,  to  say  the  least,  anything  but  promising.  Not 
only  is  the  price  of  the  combustible  continually  going  up,  but  the  great 
iron  industries,  as  well  as  the  railways,  are  almost  threatened  with  a 
coal  famine. 

The  situation  is  indeed  precarious  for  the  home  product;  and  if  the 
extensive  metallurgic  mills  maintain  their  present  condition  of  intense 
activity,  a  demand  must  be  made  for  foreign  coal.  Already,  England 
has  succeeded  not  only  in  introducing  her  coal  into  the  departments  of 
France  along  the  seaboard,  but  she  has  penetrated  into  this  region,  one 
of  the  richest  coal  beds  of  France.  During  last  winter,  several  hun- 
dreds of  tons  were  bought  by  different  companies,  and  a  hard  straggle 
is  being  made  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  here. 

Accordin;;  to  the  latest  statistics  (1898),  the  production  of  coal  for 
France  in  general  amounted  to  82,356,000  tons,  representing  an  increase 
of  a  million  and  a  half  tons  over  the  preceding  year.  Tbe  value  of  the 
fuel  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  was  363,000,000  francs  (172,600,000),  giving 
an  average  of  $2.17  per  ton.  This  year,  the  average  is  much  higher. 
In  the  am)ve  total  amount  of  extraction,  anthracite  was  represented  by 
1,500,000  tons. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  combustible  were  furnished  by  the  coal  beds 
of  the  departments  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  Nord,  while  that  of  the 
Loire  (this  district)  took  second  rank.  The  consumption  of  coal  for 
tbe  same  year  was  43,250,000  tons,  necessitatinga  foreign  importation 
of  11,500,000  tons,  most  of  which  came  from  England.  The  extrac- 
tion to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  has  considerablv  increased 
within  tbe  last  two  years,  but  tbe  day  is  not  far  distant  wnen  certain 
mines  like  those  of  this  region  will  have  to  limit  their  output,  and  this 
bringu  me  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  American  coal. 

MARKET  FOR  AHEBICAN  COAL. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  and  from  knowledge  of  the  coal  indus- 
try of  Europe  in  general,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  our  soft  coal  will 
compete  successfully  with  that  of  England.  Already,  certain  railway 
companies  have  given  it  a  trial  and  express  themselves  well  satisfied 
with  it,  while  many  heads  of  laigo  industries  speak  of  American  coal 
coming  into  France  as  a  probable  eventuality.  Although  tbe  price  per 
ton  must  naturally  be  very  high,  on  account  of  tbe  transportj  yet  Amer- 
ican coal,  possessing  the  advantage  over  the  French  or  English  product 
of  containing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  volatile  elements,  is  sure  to 
be  preferred  by  tbe  gas  worl^  and  other  industries  requiring  a  high 
percent^e  of  gas. 

To  arrive  at  this  desirable  result  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  min- 
ing companies  to  establish  large  coal  stations  at  the  princi^l  seaport 
towns,  and  more  especially  at  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux.  Orders  are 
sure  to  follow. 


'See  Special  Consular  Beporte,  Foreign  Markets  for  Ameritsn  CoaL 
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AUTOUOBILES  AND   BIOTCLEB. 

The  industry  in  these  machines,  which  yesterday  were  looked  on  as 
luxuries,  but  to-day  are  of  almost  absolute  necessity,  continues  to  be 
very  active.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  put  into  the  business,  and 
the  variety  of  machines  turned  out  is  enormous. 

This  variety  is  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  building  of  automo- 
biles, each  house  having  ita  special  make.  On  account  of  Keen  compe- 
tition, prices  are  being  Towered,  and  in  a  few  years  these  machines  will 
be  available  to  the  ordinary  public. 

The  motor  power  is  still  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  but  this  ele- 
ment must  give  way  in  time  to  electncity.  As  it  is,  there  exist  many 
electric  motors,  but  the  others  are  considered  the  most  convenient. 

I  hear  the  automobile  has  for  the  firat  time  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition on  a  large  scale  in  the  annual  army  maneuvei's,  and  has  given 
every  satisfaction.  Not  only  have  generals  used  the  machines,  but 
they  have  been  employed  for  the  transport  of  provisions  to  the  differ- 
ent camps.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  lato  army 
maneuvers  was  the  employment  or  an  automobile  carrying  a  power- 
ful searchlight.  When  in  operation  this  diminutive  light-house,  or 
"phare,"  as  it  is  called,  illuminates  the  district  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
3  miles.     Its  advantage  in  time  of  war  is  obvious. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  postal  department  is  projecting  the 
introduction  of  small  postal  automobiles.  These  vehicles  will  be  fur- 
nished with  electric  motors  of  sufficient  power  to  run  about  80  miles 
without  being  recharged. 

A  novel  kind  of  conveyance  has  been  running  on  the  roads  here  for 
some  time.  It  consists  of  an  omnibus  driven  by  steam;  the  engine  is 
in  front,  but  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  car.  The  wheels  are  about 
6  inches  wide,  and  the  carriage  accommodates  twenty  persons.  It  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose  veiT  well,  but  in  wet  weather  the  wear  and  tear 
to  the  roads  is  considerable.  Already,  four  of  these  vehicles  connect 
suburbau  points  with  the  city. 

What  chance  has  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  steady  market  for 
automobiles  and  bicycles  in  France*  Every  chance,  1  believe,  if  our 
homo  constructors  will  establish  agencies  in  the  principal  cities,  and 
fixamoderateprice  on  the  machines.  As  regards  French  automobiles, 
the  prices  vary  naturally  with  the  number  of  seats  and  the  make,  but 
a  g(X)d  machine  for  two  persons  can  be  obtained  at  any  house  for  ¥800, 
and  even  less,  the  half  of  which  represents  clear  profit  to  the  constructor. 
The  amount  is  large,  but  it  is  paid  by  those  who  desire  that  mode  of 
locomotion.  Now,  if  our  builaers  in  the  United  States  could  see  their 
way  to  export  to  France  similar  machines  at  the  same  price,  or  even  a 
little  less,  contenting  themselves  at  the  beginning  with  smaller  profits, 
they  would  be  sure  to  penetrate  into  the  countiT.  Another  reason  In 
favor  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  would  lie  in  the  fact  that 
generally  when  a  person  ordere  an  automobile  here,  lie  has  to  wait 
from  two  to  six  months  to  get  it,  as  very  few  are  made  in  advance. 
When  a  man  wants  one  of  these  machines  he  burns  with  a  desire  to 
have  it  there  and  then,  and  will  readily  pay  a  little  extra  to  have  that 
desire  satisfied. 
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TRAMWAYfl. 

Several  new  lines  of  tramways  have  been  projected  in  tbia  district, 
and  to  some  of  them  the  permission  to  proceed  witli  construution  has 
been  granted.  The  cars  will  be  all  electric  and  will  cover  lo^  dis- 
tances. A  year  ago,  two  American  gentlemen  came  to  mj  office  to 
inquire  as  to  the  feasibility  of  opening  new  lines  of  street  railways  in 
the  region.  I  assured  them  that  the  idea  was  serioualv  entertained 
and  that  I  would  give  them  every  help  in  the  matter,  lliey  said  thev 
would  call  again,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  I  have  been  told, 
however,  that  they  went  to  Greneva,  where  they  have  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing down  several  lines. 

Street  railways  have  been  very  successful  in  St.  Btienne,  and  the 
new  lines  about  to  be  opened  will  surely  give  good  returns. 

BXPORTATIONB. 

The  exportations  from  this  consular  district  have  ex(;ee<led  those  of 
last  year,  especially  as  regards  velvet  ribbons. 

The  following  is  &  list  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  this 
consuUte  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 


Chapleta  (beads) $479. 19 

Bniida 18,773.18 

Button  stock 34,715.67 

Cheew 136,008.87 

Glovee 43,208.09 

GloveBkin 36,965.68 

Lace 26,187.12 

Mineral  water 1,603.74 


Preaerved  fruit tB,fl*6.29 

Rattrap« 7,476.81 

Bibbone: 

811k 315,S72.69 

Velvet 780,134.06 

Elastic 4,303.11 

Stone  (cut) 2,786.18 


The  total  for  all  articles  for  the  year  was  $1,628,&»6.86. 

COAL   AND   [RON    FIGURES   \S   1900. 

As  I  was  closing  this  report,  the  statistics  for  the  pi-oduction  of  coal 
and  iron  in  France  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were 
published  by  the  minister  of  public  works. 

During  that  period,  the  extraction  of  coal  in  France  amounted 
to  16,528,887  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  146,099  tons  over  the 
preceding  year.  In  this  total  the  coal  beds  of  this  district  figured 
for  1,948,509  tons. 

During  thesame  period,  the  production  of  pig  iron  attained  1,341,988 
tons,  against  1,287,041  tons  last  year. 

In  manufoctured  iron,  the  French  production  for  the  fii-st  six  months 
was  410,803  tons,  being  a  slight  decrease  on  that  of  1899. 

As  to  steel,  818,164  tons  were  manufactured,  against  771,425  of  last 
year. 

HiLART  S.  Bkukot.  Consul. 

St.  Etienne,  October  1, 1900. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSULATE-GENERAL  AT  BERLIN. 

The  year  1899  added  another  twelvemonth  to  the  period  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity  which,  since  1873,  has  raised  Germany  to  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  financial^  mercantile,  and  manufacturing 
nations.  Although  there  became  visible  during  the  autumn  of  la&t 
year  siens  which  indicated  that  the  present  limit  of  safe  and  judicious 
oxpanuion  had  been  nearly  reached,  this  had  no  effect  upon  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  year,  which  surpassed,  both  in  quantity  and  value, 
those  of  any  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  German  foreign  trade 
during  the  seven  years  ended  with  1899,  was  as  follows: 


Y«r. 

Imports.             KxporlK. 

Tulal. 

i.s7s,ea8.iM 

1,«S»,681,U2 

S1.TB«,1H.41« 
1.746,  as.  IW 

;i:OM;  66^236 
2,288,09^772 
l,»t.lM.fM 

71.823,240 

ST,2»,7W 

ieo,oe».os4 

As  to  quantity,  the  imports  of  1899  amounted  to  44,651,501  metric 
tons,  an  increase  of  l,9:il,663  tons  over  those  of  1898,  while  the  expoits 
reached  a  total  of  30,403,007  tons,  or  308,689  more  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  values  of  declared  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  United  States  consu- 
Utes  in  this  country,  a^regated  381 ,850,469  marks,  or  890,916,778. 17, 
an  increase  of  $7,725,762.60,  or  32,448,203  marks,  over  those  of  1898. 

The  total  impoi-ts  into  Germany  from  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period  were  valued,  according  to  German  statistics,  at  907,235,000 
marks,  or  8215,921,930,  leaving  the  foi-midable  balance  of  *125,015,162 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  although  it  should  be  stated  that  these 
import  statistics  include  the  values  of  American  merchandise  landed 
at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  ports  in  transit  to  Russia,  Austria, 
and  other  adjoining  countries. 

NATURR  or  IHFORTS  ANU  EXPUBT8. 

The  following  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  1899  in  each 
class  and  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  shows  at  a  glance  how 
enoimous  is  the  German  import  of  raw  materials,  and  how  largely  the 
exports  from  this  countiy  consist  of  manufactured  merchandise,  the 
production  of  which  is  dependent,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon 
the  use  of  such  imported  mateiials: 
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Wool,  ni 
Ontton.R 
Wheat... 


gak.nw"".'."'.'.:: 

OcMcoliia 

Lumber  (Mwed) .. 

Woolen  Tun 

Copper.nw 

Legn  tnd  Umber. . . 

Tobacco  Ini.* 

-BiaeB.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'. 

Coal 

I^rdandbt. 


timber.. 


tollt 
Hgii 


Fun  and  aklns 

m^lmHa... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Henliigi  (aalt) 

aUkCDodi 

Pcul!^  (live) 

Cotton  goods 

Clover  and  other  seed. . , 
Palm  nats,  copra,  etc 


2OS,80      00 

180,20      CO 
1^70      CO 

Hi 

ii 

54,H      CO 

M,70      00 

S3  S 

Ii 

S3, 000 

IE 

D2)a» 

Ii 

m|«do 

Ii 

M.COO 
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KX1X>BTS.  lH»»-CoDtlDued. 


Artlcleti. 

MTk. 

United  Slalca 
currency. 

ffiS' 

i 

i 

M 

DO 
M 
DO 
DO 

E 

1.                 DO 

00 
DO 
00 

!S 

00 
DO 
00 
DO 
00 
OO 
00 
OO 
00 
DO 
OO 
00 
DO 
00 
DO 
OO 
00 
00 

00 
DO 

00 
OO 

DO 
DO 
00 
DO 
DO 

SfeSS::;:::::::::::;:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

:! 

Wool,  nw  um  combod 

■', 

■ 

CBllBklni 

l 

Total 

i.sw,«».ono 

1.089,681,300 

100.0 

OKoaiiArnicAL  distribution  of  Germany's  koreign  trade. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  German  impoi-te  from  and 
exports  to  the  Hevemi  foreign  countries  during  185)9,  with  tho  percentage 
of  each  country  in  either  category: 


[1,000  markJ.- 1238.] 

Country. 

Mnrkfl. 

United  Biiil«i 

Percent 
of  tol»l. 

i 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
wo 
no 
wo 

i 

no 

i 

no 
no 

m 

no 
m 

100 

no 
wo 

!00 
MO 

ao 
no 

rtorwajf ; 
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IMPORTS,  ]89»— Con  tinned. 


HunbuiK  (iMBport) 

Ptotugal 

Uiuguar 

Cuba,  Fono  Klco 

Mexico 

Eqiudor 

Hiitl 

Domlnleati  Rrpubllc 

Venemebi 

ColraabU 

BenrU 

BiltUfa  Wut  Indlea 

Boll<rU 

Morocco 

Btltbh  North  America 

GBrman  Wwt  Aftlcs 

Oeiman  Soutfawert  Africa 

PortUBUeM  Wert  Afrleii 

BriUshWest  Africa 

French  Wert  AMca 

■     '  rlea 

EXPORTS. 
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British  North  America 

Mexico 
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Uruguay 
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Oerman  But  Africa 
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Biltldi  Wert  Africa 

Biemen  (Iree  port)  

All  oihet  ooontrlea 

Total 
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Thus  it  is  shown  that,  whilfl  the  United  States  lead  all  other  coun- 
triea  in  the  magnitude  of  their  exports  to  Oermany,  they  drop  to  the 
fourth  place  in  respect  to  imports  from  this  country,  and  that  the 
entire  exports  of  the  fatherland  to  the  German  colonies  in  East  and 
West  Africa,  during  1999,  amounted  to  only  11,500,000  marks  or 
92,887,000. 

BXPOBTS  AND'IMPOBTa   DUBDia   THB  FIBST   SIX   MONTHS  OF   1900. 

Pursuing  this  comparison  down  to  the  close  of  June,  1900,  it  is 
found  that  the  total  weight  of  German  imports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  was  3i6,772,508  tons,  while  the  exports  amounted  to 
185,487,860  tons,  the  imports  showing  a  slight  decline  and  the  exports 
a  small  increase  in  weight  over  those  for  tne  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  hare  steadily 
increased  from  1897  down  to  the  present  date,  the  total  declared  values 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  having  uggregated  ^3,744,791, 
an  increase  of  $9,518,304  over  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  while 
the  exports  of  the  quarter  ended  Septemter  30,  1900,  amounted  to 
$23,863,804,  an  increase  of  $1,210,736  over  those  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1899. 

Among  the  notable  items  of  increase  during  the  firat  six  months  of 
the  present  year  was  that  of  iron  manufactures  and  pig  iron,  which 
are  valued  at  $27,370,000,  against  $20,700,000  for  the  same  period  of 
1898  and  $14,280,000  in  the  first  half  of  1897.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
important  part  which  the  United  States  now  plays  in  supplying  Ger- 
many with  machinery,  machine  tools,  etc.,  the  following  schedule  is 
given,  showing  the  total  importation  of  certain  articles  in  these  cate-^ 
gories  and  the  proportion  of  each  that  came  from  our  country: 


Large  cutlery  (acythea,  crutlo  blule*,  paper  knli 

Bbean  and  other  catler; 

O  thee  iron  implemeDta 

Fine  CBBt  Eooda 

H«nd  «ewlng  mochlnei 

Se  wl  Off  and  other  IiLftChliiefl ,.,,..,..... 

WrfUJoE  and  calculating  machlnei 

Wrough  t-iron  piping 

Palisheil,  vamisned.  and  enamelnl  coarse  goodK 

Agricnitnral  machinery 

Erevatois 

Uactiinerr  lor  pulp  and  paper  lullli 

Electrical  machinery 

LocomotlTeB  and  «igfnea 

Uachine  toola 

Other  machinery  lor  uianufacluiliig  purposes... 


It  is  but  natural  that  under  present  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
German  manufacturers  should  be  somewhat  restive  under  these  heavy  , 
imports  of  machinery  and  implements,  which,  they  insist,  should  be 
made  at  home,  and  there  will  be  put  forth  a  strong  effort  to  secure  an 
increase  of  15  marks  ($3,57)  per  metric  hundre^eight  in  the  duty 
on  machinery,  under  the  new  tariff  that  will  be  enacted  during  the 
coming  session  of  the  Reichstag. 
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pldctdatios8  in  principal  ihfort8  from  the  unitkd  states. 

Referring  to  the  record  of  1898,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
fluctuAtions  in  the  receipts  of  twenty  leadiDg  staples  which  form  the 
bulk  of  Germaa  imports  from  the  United  Statea,  the  comparison  being 
given  in  unitd  of  metric  tons  {2,204.6  pounds  avoirdupoia): 
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The  Bmall  decline  in  imports  of  dried  fruita  was  due  solely  to  the 
short  crop  and  consequent  scarcity  and  high  pricea  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  in,  however,  that  American  dried  fruits — apples, 
prunes,  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches — are  steadily  growing  in  popu- 
uinty  in  the  German  market,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  lai^ly 
increased  importation  during  the  present  season.  The  fine,  highly 
flavored  prunes  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  replacing  in  German  con- 
sumption the  cheap  and  inferior  grades  from  Bosnia  and  the  high- 
class  but  more  expensive  prunes  f  i-om  southern  France. 

Especially  notable  in  the  above  exhibit  is  the  increase  in  the 
import  of  forage  gniinH,  and  this  comparison  is  still  more  striking 
if  it  is  carried  backward  five  or  six  years,  when  the  real  strength  of 
this  branch  of  trade  began  to  develop.  For  instance,  the  total 
German  import  of  American  corn  in  1895  was  only  181,848  tons, 
against  the  1,246,507  tons  of  last  year.  The  whole  import  of  Ameri- 
can oats  in  1896  was  but  1,571  tons,  and  of  oil  cake  96,152  tons,  i^^ainst 
the  278,810  tons  imptort^d  in  1899. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  statistics  like  these  inspire  great  uneasi- 
ness among  certain  German  economists,  particularly  those  of  agrarian 
tendencies,  who  insist  that  in  respect  to  food  products,  forage  grains, 
and  certain  other  materials,  Germany  is  becoming  altogether  too 
dependent  upon  the  United  States,  This  sentiment  was  sharply 
evinced  in  the  wholesale  denunciation  by  the  German  press  of  the 
recent  920,000,000  loan  which  was  placed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  New  York.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  decade  from  1890  to 
1899,  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Germany  were 
$885,065,402,  whife  the  imports  of  Germany  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $1,085,826,756,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $200,761,864 
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agaiost  the  Empire;  and  the  question  is  asked  when  and  where  this 
dependence  upon  the  Republic  for  cotton,  copper,  breadstuffs,  meats, 
petroleum,  forage  grains,  and,  now,  money  is  goin^  to  end,  or  whither 
it  will,  lead  if  not  checked  by  higher  duties  and  Bnarper  restrictions, 
The  sting  of  all  such  reasoning  as  this  is  of  course  drawn  when  it  is 
remembered  how  larp[e  Eipart  of  these  imports  consisted  of  the  raw 
materials  without  which  German  industries  could  not  exist,  and  meats 
and  other  food  products  which  the  working  people  of  Germany  thirty 
years  ago  knew  only  by  name.  The  fact  that  they  can  and  do  afford  to 
eat  them  nowin  constantly  increasing  quantities  proves  simply  that  Ger- 
many has  become  a  prosperous  and  successful  industrial  nation.  The 
statistics  of  the  five  years  from  1895  to  1S99  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  German  agriculturists  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  rye,  2S>.6  per  cent  of 
wheat,  30  percentof  barley,  and  6.3  per  cent  of  oats  must  be  imported 
from  other  countries,  and  it  is  not  apparent  that  these  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  materially  changed  in  future.  The  population  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  increases  about  800,000  souls  per  annum,  and  with  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  food-producing  classes,  they  can  do  no  more 
than  follow  far  behind  this  increase  without  any  immediate  prospect 
of  overtaking  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  movement  is  now  m  prog- 
ress to  demand  an  increase  of  the  import  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  to 
8  marks  {l|1.90)  per  100  kilograms  (3.66  bushels  of  wheat  and  3.93 
bushels  of  rye).  This  would  he  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  about  52  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  wheat,  and  if  enacted  and  enforced,  as  now  seems 
pi-obab!e,  it  would  seriously  affect  the  food  supply  of  the  workinj; 
classes  and  drive  thom  back  to  the  sour,  hard,  black  bread  of  former 


OSMKRAL  IMDHSTttlAL  AND   FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

In  the  preceding  reports  of  this  series,  there  has  been  during  the 
past  six  years  HtUe  or  nothing  to  record  except  a  steady  and  rapid 
development  of  manufacturing  industries  and  commercial  activity 
throughout  the  Empire.  During  the  critical  period  of  1894, 1895,  and 
1896,  when  the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  t^e  United  States  were  in  a 
depressed  and  struggling  condition,  American  visitors  who  came  to 
examine  the  coke-i^&ng  plants  in  Westphalia  and  Silesia  were  sur- 
prised to  find  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  generally  in  active  operation, 
and  the  cutlerv ,  hardwai'e,  and  other  assimilated  industries  busy  and 
prosperous.  This  was  due  to  various  causes,  which  were  explained  at 
the  time,  one  of  which  was  the  steady  and  rapid  development  of  ship- 
building, the  improvement  of  the  State  railways,  and  the  fact  that  the 
export  trade  to  South  America,  Australia,  and  other  new  markets  was 
becoming  established  through  the  influence  of  German  steamship  lines 
and  the  enterprise  of  German  bankers  and  capitalists  in  making  large 
and  judicious  investments  in  foreign  fields. 

This  has  gone  on  steadily,  the  producing  capacity  of  all  leading 
German  industries  growing  steadily  from  year  to  year,  until  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  judicious  expansion  Las  been  apparently  reached.  In 
several  brancnes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  point  of  highest 

Erosperity  has  been  passed,  production  has  overtaken  the  demands  of 
[>th  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  face  of  a  falling  metal  market 
conservative  managers  have  begun  during  the  past  three  months  to 
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visibly  ahorten  sail.  Most  of  the  works  are  atill  busr  upon  orders 
booked  wveral  months  ^o;  but,  with  the  exception  of  ahipbuildi&g, 
locomotives,  gas  engines,  and  certain  forms  of  electrical  machinery, 
the  demand  wis  siackened,  and  deliveriea  which,  a  year  ago,  could  not 
be  promised  under  four  or  five  months  are  now  made  in  as  many 
weeks.  The  Prussian  State  Railway  Administration  has  b^un  an 
important  extension  of  its  facilities,  especially  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment, which  had  become  superannuated  and  far  behind  toe  present 
I'equirements  of  traffic.  It  is  stated  upon  official  authority  that  orders 
have  been  given  to  German  builders  for  780  locomotives,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  45,000,000  marks  ($10,710,000),  which  ar«  to  be  delivered 
between  January,  1901,  and  April,  1902.  Car  builders  are  also  sup- 
plied with  orders  which  will  keep  them  occupied  for  many  months  to 
come. 

Shipbuilding  is  still  as  active  and  prosperous  as  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore. The  two  great  companies  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  development  and  extension  of  the  German  mer- 
chant marine,  have  gone  on  increasing  the  number,  size,  and  speed  of 
their  vessels  until  they  have  distancea  all  foreign  rivals  and  are  now 
forced  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  speed  record  of  the  sea. 
Four  shipyards  at  Stettin,  Kiel,  Flensburg,  ana  Bremen  have  increased 
their  shu^  capital  by  nearly  92,000,000  auriog  the  past  eight  months, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  their  growing  business;  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Steainship  Company,  which  paid  8  per  cent  dividends  last 
year  and  has  177  steamers  m  service,  has  besides  25  new  ones  under 
construction,  mainly  in  England,  because  the  German  builders  are  too 
busy  to  undertake  them.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Company  has  223 
vessels  in  service,  20  under  construction,  and  from  ito  20,410,613 
marks  net  earnings,  paid  last  year  a  Ti  per  cent  dividend. 

The  German  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
to  have  been — especially  in  the  departments  of  machinery,  chemicals, 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  application  of  science  to  industry — a  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  German  methods  and  a  display  which  alone 
would  establish  the  right  of  the  Fatherland  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  industrial  and  commercial  nations. 

As  has  been  above  intimated,  there  is  inevitably  a  reverse  side  to 
the  medal,  and  some  of  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  are  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety.  In  addition  to  acknowledged  over- 
production in  cement,  iron  tubing,  and  various  other  manufactured 
products,  and  the  temporary  stoppage  in  exports  to  China  and  the 
South  African  States,  there  is  the  feet  that  the  wide  and  enormous 
expansion  of  industries  and  commerce  has  so  absorbed  German  capital 
that  there  is  now  a  serious  stringency  in  the  money  market,  which  has 
helped  to  depi'ess  securities  of  all  kinds  and  embarrass  many  manufac- 
turers who  opei'ate  independently  of  syndicates  and  combinations.  It 
is  well  known  that  German  banks  finance  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Moniteur  Industriel  that  German  investments  of  various 
kinds  in  foreign  countries  now  amount  to  not  less  than  7,500,000,000 
marks  ($1,786,000,000),  distributed  throughout  Turkey,  Africa,  China, 
Mexico,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
invested  in  the  150  German  stock  companies  which  manufacture  elec- 
trical machinery  and  equipments  more  than  $200,000,000,  or  nearly  four 
times  the  amount  of  such  investments  in  1896.    To  this  may  be  added 
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460,000,000  marks,  or  more  than  $100,000,000,  invested  in  electric 
tramways,  lighting,  and  power  plants  during  the  same  period.  The 
average  dividends  paid  oy  the  electric  manufacturing  compflnies  in 
1899  was  9.3  per  cent;  but  nothing  could  prevail  againat  the  downward 
tendencj  of  industrial  investments,  and  electrical  stocks  have  shared 
in  the  general  drop  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  six  months. 
As  a  msEiBuro  of  this  decline,  there  is  aerewith  given  the  market  values 
of  the  stocks  of  several  leading  companies  on  the  l»t  of  January,  June, 
and  October,  1900,  respectively; 
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These  are  all  companies  of  the  highest  responsibility,  admirably 
managed,  and  stocked  with  orders  for  months  to  come.  The  same 
decline  in  stock  values  is  seen  even  in  the  chemical  industry,  in  which 
tlie  Germans  are  easily  preeminent. 

For  instance,  a  company  in  one  of  the  North  German  seaports  which 
makes  chemical  fertilizers  and  pays  this  year  as  well  as  met  a  12  per 
cent  dividend,  has  seen  ibj  stock  drop  from  166  to  134  since  May  1,  for 
no  other  apparent  reason  than  tightness  in  the  money  market  and  the 
desire  of  timid  stockholders  to  realize  on  their  shares. 

Germau  national  3  percentfi,  with  the  whole  credit  and  strength  of 
the  Imperial  Government  behind  them,  are  quoted  to-day  at  85.4, 
while  French  3  per  cent  rentes  are  101  and  English  2i  consols  a  frac- 
tion higher. 

It  is  oeyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  report  to  undertake  any 
discussion  as  to  what  or  how  much  alt  this  may  mean  beyond  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that,  notwithstanding  her  progress  and  prosperity  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  Germany  is  still  poor  in  accumulated  wealth  in  com- 
parison with  France  and  England,  and  that  her  available  capital  is  so 
wholly  invested  and  actively  employed  that  all  share  values — even  the 
best — are  kept  l>y  pressure  of  the  money  market  inordinately  low. 
Writers  in  otner  countries,  especially  England,  have  painted  the  situ- 
ation in  somber  colors,  inveighed  against  the  zeal  of  German  banks  in 
financing  industrial  and  foreign  enterprises,  and  predicted  stormy 
weather  for  German  metal  industries  in  face  of  the  increased  cost  of 
fuel  and  the  overshadowing  competition  of  the  United  States.  While 
these  general  aspects  of  the  situation  are  clearly  recognized  in  Ger- 
many, there  is  no  outward  symptom  of  trepidation  or  panic,  and  busi- 
ness men  of  all  classes  face  the  future  with  apparent  contidence.  While 
many  are  disposed  to  admit  that  the  creative  energy  of  the  past  few 
years  has  pushed  production  beyond  the  present  capacity  of  home  and 
foreign  markets,  they  insist  that  this  activity  is  the  result  of  much 
deeper  and  more  permanent  influences  than  those  which  determine  a 
merely  temporary  industrial  revival,  and  that  their  present  jxwition, 
attained  through  advanced  technical  and  commercial  education ,  i  ndustry, 
frugal  living,  and  the  skillful  application  of  science  to  manufacturing 
processes,  can  not  bo  undermined  by  any  mere  stringency  of  money  or 
other  temporary  cause.     Their  people  bave  been  trained  for  genei's- 
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tiODS  to  hard  work  and  plain  living,  and  while  new  and  wider  markets 
are  ur^ntly  necessary,  tbey  have  acquired  the  capacity  of  cheap  manu- 
facture, the  ships,  and  the  national  force  as  a  world  power  to  secure 
and  retain  them. 

Even  the  strained  condition  of  the  fuel  market  is  pointed  to  as  a 
normal  symptom  of  industrial  health  and  vigor.  Coal  is  scarce  and 
dear  in  Germany,  not  because  the  native  deposits  are  appi-oaching 
exhaustion  nor  because  less  is  bei^  mined  than  hitherto,  but  because 
more  is  used  than  ever  before.  Tne  German  output  of  coal  in  1S99 
was  101,621,S66  metric  tons,'  aj^ainst  96,309,652  tons  mined  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  output  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1900  has  far 
surpassed  the  record  of  any  other  corresponding  period.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  substitution  of  electric  tramways  for  horse  power,  steam 
vessels  for  sail,  the  heating  of  buildings  with  coal  and  coke  instead  of 
wood,  the  increased  tra^  of  railways,  and  the  extension  of  every 
branch  of  manufacture  that  consumes  fuel  or  uses  power,  have  com- 
bined to  overdraw  the  carefully  regulated  product  oi  domestic  mines, 
while  high  prices  and  short  supply  in  England  and  Austria  have  cur- 
tailed the  supply  from  those  sources.  Whether  any  important  part 
of  this  deficit  can  be  filled  in  the  near  future  by  American  coal  is,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  consular  reports,  a  question  of  ocean 
transportation,  for  which  the  future  must  provide.  Berlin,  with  water 
transportation  from  Hamburg  during  eight  months  of  the  year  at  75  to 
80  cents  per  ton,  is  to*day  paying  ^.26  per  ton  for  ordinary  Silesian 
steam  coal.  Briquettes  and  other  kinds  of  household  fuel  comniand 
double  the  prices  of  fifteen  months  ago,  with  the  prospect  of  still  fur- 
ther advance  on  the  setting  in  of  winter, 

AQBIODLTCBE  AND   AGRARIAN   LEOIBLATION. 

Tbe  condition  of  German  agriculture  is  still  unsatisfactory  and  pre- 
sents a  complicated  and  difficult  problem  for  those  who  seek  to  mitigate 
its  difficulties  by  legislation.  The  total  wheat  crop  of  1900  is  reckoned 
at  122,034,000  bushels,  against  138,210,600  bushels  in  1899;  so  that 
unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  restricted  by  lower  wages 
or  lack  of  employment,  there  will  be  needed  about  l-t, 000,000  hectoliters 
(38,732,000  bushels)  of  imported  wheat  to  supply  the  deficit  until 
after  the  harvest  of  another  year. 

In  a  commercial  sense,  the  most  important  agricultui'al  product  of 
Germany  is  beet  sugar.  The  business  year  is  reckoned  from  August 
1  to  July  31,  so  tlmt  the  statistics  of  the  past  year's  crop  arc  now 
available  and  show  the  entire  product  of  Germany  to  have  been 
1,576,673  tons  of  raw  and  1,212,271  tons  of  refined  sugar.  Reckon- 
ing the  refined  at  its  due  equivalent  in  raw,  the  total  raw-sugar  crop 
of  the  past  year  was  1,791,252  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  68,823 
tons  over  the  product  of  the  preceding  year.  The  yield  was  excep- 
tionally favorable,  being  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  of  su^r  for  6.96  tons  of 
beets,  against  7.06  tons  m  1898-99,  7.43  tons  in  18^-98,  and  7.53  tons 
in  1896-97.  But,  notwithstanding  this  most  favorable  yield,  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  German  sugar,  the  decline  being 
from  1,186,962  tons  in  1896-97  to  982,869  tons  in  1897-98,  956,214 
tons  in  1898-99,  and  924,562  tons  in  1899-1900.  There  is  thus  a  net 
loss  of  31,700  tons  in  comparison  with  the  exports  of  the  last  preceding 

'1  metric  ton=2,204.6  pounds. 
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year,  and  nearly  100,000  tons  since  1896.  The  exports  to  the  nine 
principal  countries  have  fluctuated  as  follows  during  the  past  three 
years: 


country. 
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m^^^ 

ifwr-x. 

12, 6M 
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So  that,  while  the  export  to  the  United  States  gained  2!),688  tons, 
that  to  Great  Britain  fell  off  85,614  tons,  or  14.1  per  cent,  and  that  to 
Canada  about  25  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  German 
sugar  industry  can  not  be  considered  brilliant.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
bounties  and  the  incomparable  technical  skill  of  German  scientists, 
both  the  cultivation  of  beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  have  been 
improved  and  perfected  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency.  But  such  a 
bounty  system  could  naturally  not  make  sugar  cheap  in  Gemmay  and 
thereby  greatly  increase  the  per  capita  rate  of  home  consumption, 
and  meanwhile  every  year  adds  to  the  sugar-cane  growing  area  of 
Queensland,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Fhilippinee,  to  say 
nothing  of  Louisiana  and  tlie  beet-sugar  culture  of  the  United  States. 

Without  entering  into  further  de^I,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  often  stated,  German  husbandry  is  no  longer 
profitable,  and  the  agriculturists  and  landowners  are  now  united  in  a 
powerful  and  aggressive  political  party  and  will  endeavor  to  obtain 
through  protective  legislation  a  larger  share  of  the  benefits  which,  as 
tiiey  claim,  have  fallen  m  recent  times  whoUyto  the  share  of  the  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  classes.  The  law  of  1896  forbidding  bourse  specu- 
lations in  grain,  the  meat-inspection  act,  one  clause  of  which — excluding 
canned  meats  and  sausag^es — has  just  gone  into  effect,  and  the  regula- 
tions concerning  inspecuons  of  fruit  nave  been  adopted  in  deference 
to  (^rarian  influences,  which  will  seek  to  prevent  the  reenactment  of 
the  libera!  commercial  treaties  of  the  Caprivi  period  and  to  secure 
higher  import  duties  on  grains  and  other  food  stuffs.  Against  the 
^rarian  aeniunds  thera  are  leagued  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes,  who  know  that  in  order  to  maintain  her  place  as  an  exporting 
nation,  Germany  must  have  cheap  and  abundant  food  and  raw  materials 
of  many  kinds,  which  can  not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantitietj  at 
home.  Between  these  two  opposing  interests  the  pending  contest  over 
the  new  tariff  schedules  will  be  waged,  and  no  foreign  country — not 
even  Great  Britain  or  Kussia — willM  more  directlymterested  in  the 
result  than  the  United  States.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  CAlm,  deliberate, 
and  scientific  revision  of  the  present  obsolete  and  imperfect  treaties 
between  the  Republic  and  the  Empire^ — a  broad,  intelligent  adaptation 
of  their  relations  in  all  that  i>ertains  to  reciprocal  trade,  naturalized 
citizenship,  and  other  vexed  and  irritating  questions,  to  the  new  and 
vastly  enlarged  positions  which  both  countries  have  won  since  the  pres- 
ent treaties  were  framed. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  United  States  is  frankly  recognized  as  Ger- 
manT's  most  richly  endowed,  most  aggressive,  and  most  formidable 
rival.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Empire  is,  after  Great  Britain,  our  best 
customer,  and  anything  which  checks  the  prosperity  of  her  people  will 
diminish  to  that  extent  their  ability  to  maintain  the  reciprocal  trade 
which  is  now  so  heavily  in  favor  of  tiie  United  States.  In  the  commer- 
cial competition  between  the  two  countries,  all  natural  advantages — 
cheap  and  superior  bits,  coal,  lumber,  cotton,  and  food  materials — are, 
and  will  remain,  strongly  on  the  side  of  our  country.  To  these,  Ger- 
many can  oppose  herhighertechnicaland  mercantile  education,  cheaper 
and  more  tractable  labor,  and  a  merchant  marine  capable  of  carrying 
her  products  to  every  market  on  the  globe.  Rivals  thus  endowed  and 
equipped  can  surely  afford  to  sink  all  petty  jealousies  and  resentments 
and  meet  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  manly  emulation  and  mutual  respect. 
Frank  H.  Mason, 

Con»ul-Oeneral. 

Berlin,  October  IS,  1900. 
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AIX  liA  CHAPELLE. 

The  amount  of  structural  iron  and  hardware  used  in  building  con- 
struction is  enormous,  and  notwithstanding  the  fa«'t  that  one  of  the 
lai^est  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  in  Germany  (called  "Rothe 
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Erdef ")  is  situated  at  Aix  la  ChapeUe,  this  is  a  field  worthv  of  con- 
sideration by  our  manufacturers.  One  point  is  esaential,  nowever, 
and  that  is  prompt  delivery.  In  western  Germany,  goods  could  be 
delivered  within  four  weeks  fi-om  Baltimore  or  any  port  north  of  that 
place,  especially  if  sent  via  the  Ked  Star  Line  to  Antwerp. 

Last  year's  price  of  heavy  structural  iron  delivered  to  building  lot  in 
this  city  was  119  marks  (128.32);  this  year  it  is  162  marks  ($38.56), 
and  Ugnt  iron,  190  marks  {$i5.22)  per  1,000  kilos  or  metric  ton. 
Manunicturers  of  structural  iron  and  dealers  in  hardware  (which  is 
chiefly  manufactured  in  Solingen)  heretofore  have  given  builders  one 
year  credit,  but  now  the  terms  are  thirty  days.  Small  hardware  has 
advanced  40  to  80  per  cent  in  price. 

Germany  has  a  general,  and  this  city  a  special,  law  on  the  weight 
per  meter  of  all  structural  iron,  and  all  buildings,  etc.,  hero  must  be 
erected  in  strict  accordance  with  these  regulations.  In  my  judgment, 
the  best  way  to  place  American  structural  iron  and  hardware  in  Ger- 
many would  bo  through  the  architects.  All  builders'  supplies  have 
advanced  30  per  cent  tnis  year,  and  as  all  buildings  are  arcmtecturallv 
comparatively  the  same,  tne  character  of  the  hardware  and  ironwork 
remains  unchanged.  There  are  no  wholesale  houses  in  the  Als.  la 
Chapello  district. 

There  was  placed  in  this  city  within  the  last  year  approximately 
$250,000  wortD  of  American  machineir.  The  Brown  Hoisting  and 
Conveying  Machinery  Company,  of  Ohio,  filled  two  contracts  amount- 
ing to  $:Sh),000  or  more,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  work  is  very 
satisfactory. 

No  business  of  any  amount  can  be  done,  except  by  sample  or  agent. 

There  was  an  increase  in  exports  declared  to  the  United  States  in 
the  last  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  over  same 
period  in  1899,  of  $64,515.35. 

The  following  table  shows  the  most  common  section  dimensions  and 
the  price  of  giraers: 
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FoDowing  are  the  prices  for  structural  iron: 

Soleplates  (basic  steel),  at  least  six-eighths-inch  thickness,  in  differ- 
ent dimensions,  $46  to  $50  per  ton ;  fish  plates  of  basic  steel,  $50  to  $54 
per  ton;  teal  iron,  $52  to  $56  per  ton;  ribbed  sheet  iron,  three-six- 
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teenths-inch  thick,  $54  to  KtO  per  ton;  bevel,  roll,  and  nut  iron,  $65  to 
970  per  ton;  angle  iron,  $58  to  $60  per  ton,  and  bar  and  flat  iron,  $51 
to  $60  per  ton. 

K.  M.  Bkttni>age, 

Oounad. 
Aix  lA  Chapbixb,  Octvfmr  'Jo,  1900. 


The  industrial  condition  of  this  conaular  diotrict  has  undergone  no 
material  change  during  the  paat  jy^ear. 

For  a  smalt  inland  mountain  city,  Annaberg  ha:s  made  »ume  advance 
in  the  line  of  new  factories  and  buildingn. 

The  leading  industries  in  this  district  consittt  of  the  manufacture  of 
dress  trimmings,  laces,  and  kid  gloves. 

The  glove  industry  in  Johanngeorgenstadt  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  lace  business  in  Eit^nstock  during  the  year  1899  and  the 
first  half  of  lUOO  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  that 
place.  But  the  dress-trimming  indust^  of  Annaberg  and  vicinity  has, 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  been  discouraging  to  lK>th  manufacturer 
and  exporter. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPOBT8. 

It  is  iimx>ssible  to  obtain  any  reliable  data  of  the  amount  or  kind  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  district,  from  the 
fact  that  none  are  made  direct.  The  merchants  of  this  district  obtain 
their  foreign  goods  through  the  Importing  houses  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Leipzig,  and  Chemnitz, 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chemnitz,  I 
am  enabled  to  furnish  some  interesting  statistit^  I'elative  to  the  amount 
and  value  of  exports  of  the  leading  product,  dress  trimmings  (passe- 
menterie), from  this  consular  diatnct  to  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  for  the  years  1899  and  1898: 
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The  consumption  of  dress  trimmings  manufactured  in  this  district 
was  less  than  in  1898  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  amounting  to  $130,000, 
against  $140^000  consumed  in  1898. 

These  statistics  furnish  an  approximate  idea  of  the  importance,  com- 
mercially speaking,  of  this  special  line  of  industry  in  this  small  moun- 
tainous district  of  Saxony. 

The  following  statements  show  in  detail  the  declared  value  of  exports 
from  the  consiuar  district  of  Annaberg  and  its  agency  at  Eibenstock 

".Otitic 
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to  the  UDited  States  during  the  year  eoded  December  31,  1899,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1898,  and  also  for  the  half  yearu  ended  June 
30,  1900  and  1899,  respectively: 

Declared  vahie  of  tx'port*  from  the  ammiar  didncl  of  Atmaberg  lo   the   United  Saia 
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Dedamd  value  of  txpartx  from  the  contuiar  digtrict  of  Annaberg  to  ths  IMUdStUa  during 
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The  total  amount  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Anna- 
berg  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1899  was  11,578,903.94,  against 
$1,078,402.90  for  1898,  showing  an  increase  of  $490,501.04  in  1899. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States 
for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  $940,858.88,  against 
$652,977.53  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1899,  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  $287,881.35  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900. 

JnO,  F.  WlNTEH, 


Annabbrg,  OctdbivSO.  1900. 


Conevl. 


Trade  during  the  past  year  (1899)  has  been  prosperous  in  almost  all 
branches  of  the  many  industries  represented  in  this  consular  district, 
and  there  are  very  few  instances  where  an  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  goods  has  not  been  rejwrted.  Business  was  healthy  through- 
out, and  genera]  satisfaction  prevailed  among  manufacturers  as  well  as 
employees. 

The  export  of  textile  fabrics  from  this  district,  especially  of  articles 
made  in  Barmen^ — such  as  braids,  bindings,  and  tnmmings — showed  an 
increase  during  1899  compared  with  the  value  of  exporte  in  1898,  and 
judging  by  the  returns  oi  the  past  two  quarters  of  the  present  year, 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  1900. 

The  new  system  of  mercerizing  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  fabrics  has 
created  a  verj'  important  branch  in  Germany's  industry  and  is  justly 
looked  upon  as  an  invention  of  great  benefit  to  all  cotton-growing 
countries.  The  method  of  mercerizing  gives  to  yarn  and  fabrics  a 
beautiful  luster,  whith  can  not  be  sui'ptused  bv  the  finest  silk,  and 
many  articles  heretofore  made  of  silk  are  now  being  produced  by  mer- 
cerized cotton.  The  demand  for  trimmings  of  artificial  silk  was  active 
in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  It  has  since  fallen  off  somewhat, 
for  various  reasons. 

Manufacturing  of  Italian  cloth  has  increased  considerably,  and  prices 
have  consequently  suffered  so  much  that  so-called  "conventions"  had 
to  be  formed  by  uie  manufacturers  in  order  to  uphold  them. 

The  chemical  industry  during  1899,  and  up  to  the  recent  troubles  in 
the  Transvaal  and  China,  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Chemical 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2—18 
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works  will  momentarily  feel  the  loas  of  these  countries  for  their  export 
trade,  and  may  utill  further  have  to  suffer  through  the  nonarrival  of 
returns  for  past  shipments. 

While  the  quarterly  report  of  March  31,  1900,  showed  quite  an 
intirease  of  export  from  tnia  consular  district,  there  was  some  falling 
off  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1900.  This  is  principally  due 
to  a  strike  of  the  cotton  and  silk  dyers,  when  more  than  1,200  journey- 
men dyers  were  out  of  work.  This  strike  naturally  caused  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  to  the  manufacturers,  who  were  busily  engaged 
upon  home  and  expoit  orders.  It  lasted  about  six  weeks  and  ended 
With  the  nonsuccess  of  the  laborers'  union. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  United  States  tariff  bill  of  1897,  a  number 
of  wealthy  manuracturei-s  of  this  district  have  established  factories  in 
America,  and  1  know  of  several  others  who  entertain  the  idea  of  fol- 
lowing this  example  shortly.  These  manufacturers,  who  are  experi- 
enced exporters,  having  traded  with  the  United  States  for  many  years, 
are  undoubtedly  very  desirable  settlers,  and  will  help  to  improve  the 
industry  of  our  countrj-. 

American  goods  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Germany,  among 
them  agricultural  implements,  tools  of  numerous  description,  furni- 
ture, shoes,  dried  fruits,  etc.  Dealers  of  such  wares  in  this  eonsuUr 
district  get  their  supplies  mostly  from  merchants  located  in  seaports. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  get  any  statistics  of  import. 

Max  BoucHSElN,  CoTiavl. 

Barmen,  July  10, 1900. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  Ameiican  iftanufacturers  address  this  con- 
sulate for  names  of  tradespeople  in  this  district,  or  for  various  other 


1  always  take  pleasure  in  replying  promptly  to  such  inquiries,  and 
have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  connecting  our  manufacturers  with 
dealers  here,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Sometimes,  however,  I  have  found  that  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
method  of  doing  business  in  Germany  haa  proved  a  drawback;  also, 
that  agents  of  American  manufacturers  are  inefficient.  A  case  in 
point  Ea.'^  iuat  happened. 

In  July  last,  I  wrote  to  a  prominent  New  York  finn— iron  works— for 
a  catalogue  and  price  list  of  sanitan'  plumbing  works.  By  return  of 
mail  the  firm  advised  me  that  their  Leipzig  agent  had  been  instructed 
to  send  me  the  catalogue,  etc. 

I  then  received  a  letter  from  the  agent,  stating  that  be  had  forwarded 
the  desired  documents  by  mail,  with  a  charge  of  40  marks  ($9.52), 
which  amount  would  be  refunded  after  return  of  catalogues. 

This  action  shows  that  the  representative  had  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  duties  and  function  of  an  American  consul. 

After  an  exchange  of  several  letters,  the  documents  were  at  last 
delivered  to  me,  but  the  incident  does  not  tend  to  encourage  consular 
effort  to  develop  trade. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  coming  here  to  sell  goods  are  not  conver- 
sant with  the  langu^e  spoken.     I  nave  quite  recently  had  such  a  case. 
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An  ag«Dt  called  at  this  office  for  information.  1  took  him  personally 
through  the  near-by  country,  an  he  was  not  able  to  make  biniseU 
understood. 

The  general  increase  in  the  importations  from  the  United  States 
into  Germany  indicates  clearly  that  our  manufacturers  are  profiting 
by  the  advice  given  them  by  consular  officers.  There  is,  however, 
room  for  improvement  in  many  ways.  Advertisements  in  German 
might  be  of  help. 

Max  Bouchsein,  Gtmaul. 

Bakmen,  August  23, 1900. 


From  reports  of  the  different  boards  of  trade,  1899  was  a  year  of 
economical  prosperity,  offering  ample  occasion  for  work  in  most  of 
the  various  branches  of  industry. 

Thecr&p  of  1898 — the  largest  which  was  ever  gathered  up  to  that 
year — was  exceeded  by  the  crop  of  1899.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
enormous  increase  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  going  hand  in 
hand  with  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  labor. 
But  this  want  of  help  was  not  only  felt  ui  agriculture,  but  in  nearly 
all  industrial  branches.  In  the  most  prosperous  industrj'^-«oal  min- 
ing— the  want  of  workmen  was  so  great  that  the  mines  could  not  fill 
allorders,  and  there  was  a  temporary  scarcity  of  coal.  The  dearth  in 
this  commodity  was  also  partly  caused  by  the  smaller  import  of  Eng- 
lish and  Austrian  coal  (on  account  of  the  South  African  war  and 
strikes  in  the  Austrian  coal  mines)  and  the  prolonged  winter.  Even 
after  the  amendment  of  all  these  circumstances — for  England's  export 
of  coal  is  again  increasing  heavily  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Transvaal  war— there  is  still  an  unusual  closenens  of  the  coal  industry, 
and  complaints  are  made  by  the  consumers  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  quality. 

From  other  branches,  such  as  machine  shops,  the  architectural 
industry,  the  cement,  lime,  and  brick  industry,  and  especially  the 
textile  industry,'  come  complaints  of  the  lack  of  workmen. 

But  all  this  can  not  cause  great  a'^tonishment  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  immense  increase  of  the  industrial  activity,  an  increase 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  in  1894,  the  emission  value  of  new 
industry  stocks  placed  upon  the  marketamounted  to  79,000,000  marks, 
it  rose  in  1896  to  834,000,000  marks,  and  in  1899  reached  the  sum  of 
861,000,000  marks.  Germanv  has  undertaken  an  amount  of  work  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  its  own  forces  are  not  sufficient,  and 
the  already  strained  situation  is  rendered  all  the  more  severe  by  the 
forced  establishment  or  enlargement  of  manufactories  which  require 
in  their  building  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  material.  The  blast  fur- 
naces could  not  produce  the  required  quantities  of  raw  iron,  partly  on 
account  of  the  insufficient  ore  and  coke  production,  which  could  not 
be  enlarged  in  so  short  a  period.  The  rolling  mills  and  machine  shops 
asked  for  very  long  terms  for  delivery,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact 
the  latter  very  often  exceeded  the  contract  limit.  The  demands  for 
wood — especially  for  first-class,  dry  quality — could  not  be  covered. 
The  consumption  of  copper,  which  neavily  increased  on  account  of  its 
being  used  f ormany  electro-technical  purposes,  exceeded  the  increasing 
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prodaction.     Finally,  there  wae  a  ehortt^i^  of  wool  od  account  of  the 
TVansvaal  war  and  epidemic  diseases  among  the  flocks  in  AuBtralia. 

All  these  circumstances,  of  course,  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  raw 
material  generally,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  coat  and 
the  higher  wages  demanded,  many  manufacturers  were  unable  to  secure 
a  compensation  to  meet  their  expenses. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  investments  in  the  manufacturine  indoa- 
tries,  the  situation  of  the  money  market  entailed  great  difficulties  on 
agriculture  generally,  but  in  spite  of  the  cautious  restraint  of  most  of 
the  lai^e  banking  houses,  new  bonds  valued  at  2,414  million  marks 
were  emitted,  andeven  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1900  showed  a  far- 
ther increase  in  this  respect.  The  higher  prices  of  all  raw  material 
and  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  the  increased  wages,  demanded  a 
considerably  larger  volume  of  money.  The  bank  discount  bad  to  be 
repeatedly  raised,  and  the  private  discount  approached  the  official 
bank  rate. 

Nbander  Alexander,  Vics-Oon^. 

Bbeslau,  Nmiember  8,  1900. 


TOOL  KASXET  TBI  BILESIA. 

The  year  1899-1900  brought  a  further  increase  in  prices  on  the  colo- 
nial markets,  which  in  December  amounted  to  about  35  per  cent.  Fine 
Silesian  and  similar  fleece-washed  wools  did  not  participate  in  this 
increase.  The  qualities  up  to  the  value  of  l^2.B4  per  hundredweight 
were  rapidlv  sold  and  bought  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  Sup 
wools,  DOT  '  " 


rior  wools,  bowever,  could  only  be  sold  in  small  quantities  and  g 
ftlly.  The  decrease  of  prices  at  the  Ijondon  auction,  which  reached  ita 
utmost  limit  at  35  per  cent  during  the  March  and  May  auctions,  spread 
mistrust  among  the  buyers,  who  consequently  only  covered  their  pres- 
ent demands,  and  the  local  prices  also  continually  decreased.  The  con- 
tract business  in  Silesia  stopped  entirely^ 

The  Silesian  chamber  of  agriculture  made  this  year  the  first  effort 
to  bring  the  producers  of  wool  in  direct  connection  with  the  consumers, 
and  held  a  public  wool. auction  at  Breslau  on  June  7,  but  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  chamber  were  disappointed.  The  owners  of  fine  and  extra 
fine  wools  had  the  worst  experience.  Most  of  these  were  withdrawn 
on  account  of  the  low  prices.  The  small  amount  of  wool  sold  suffered 
a  decrease  in  price  of  10  per  cent  and  over,  in  comparison  with  the 
prices  of  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  prices  for  fine  and  extra  fine  wool  amounted  to  10 
per  cent;  for  well-washed  middle  and  middle  fine  wools,  to  5  jier  cent; 
while  inferior  wools  yielded  nearly  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  The 
quality  of  wool  was  in  general  satisfactory.  The  quantities  offered  for 
sale  on  the  open  market  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: 


IKscrlptloii. 
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The  prices  paid  per  huodredweight  for  the  same  were  as  follows: 


.9C0. 

UN. 

1        tu  n  •    «KI  17 

About  6,000  huodredweight  of  fleece- washed  and  about4,000  hundred- 
weight of  greasy  wools  remained  unsold.  The  respective  amounts  of 
1899  were  4,000  hundredweieht  of  fleece-washed  and  1,500  hundred- 
weight of  greasy  wools.  OneTiundredweight  is  equal  to  110.23  pounds. 
C.  W.  Eedman,  Cotmd. 

BbesIiAU,  June  H,  1900. 


SVPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

The  public  auction  of  wool  held  in  London  during  the  be^nning 
of  January,  1900,  showed  a  price  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  which  has 
been  permanent  and  has  caused  a  loss  of  confidence  in  tlie  wool  busi- 
ness, so  that  at  present,  the  prices  of  flne  and  middle- fine  colonial  wools 
are  45  to  60  per  cent  lower  than  during  December,  1899. 

German  and  simihir  European  wools,  which  participated  less  iu  last 
year's  price  increase  than  colonJHl  wool,  followed  the  generally  dull 
situation  and  are  at  present,  according  to  quality,  20  to  35  per  cent 
under  last  year's  prices. 

The  cause  of  this  immense  price  decrease  of  sheep  wool  is  partly  to 
be  found  in  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  most  of  the  lat^  industries, 

Swcially  the  textile  industry,  of  all  countries  affected  by  the  South 
rican  and  Chinese  wars,  and  partly  in  the  unusual  speculations  in 
wool  which  took  place  last  year  m  all  centers  of  the  industry.  With 
the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  wool  trade,  the  whole  speculating  business 
broke  down  and  the  stocks  of  raw  wool,  as  well  as  of  carded  wool  and 
noils,  which  were  kept  back  everywhere,  are  at  present  only  bought  in 
very  small  quantities,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  demand.  Kot  before 
^  the  return  of  a  more  regular  trade  can  the  wool  and  textile  industries 
be  encouraged  to  cover  their  demands,  as  generally,  for  a  few  months 
in  advance. 

Neander  Alexandeb,  Vice-C'onind. 
Beeslau,  Novemher  14-,  1000. 


nrOOKE  AXD  UrVAUD  TAXATION  IK  SII^BSIA. 

According  to  the  new  assessment  of  the  State  income  tax  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1901,  the  amount  to  bo  collected  from 
the  omimuDity  of  Breslau  will  amount  to  somewhat  over  4,250,000 
marks  (11,011,600). 
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The  following  in  a  tabular  scale  of  the  income  tax  raised  in  this 
cit}'  for  the  ti»cal  year  ending  March  31,  1901: 


Vl.auOlo  22.600  muki. 

22,500  (o  23,I>OI>  uurka. 
A600  to  24,900  marka. 
M,{iOO  to  16.500  marks. 
2S,S00  to  28,500  mirki. 

27  [.500  to  281600  markii! 

2a.600to30!000iii&rki!! 
30,600  to  32,000  marks. 
32.000  lo  84,000  marki. 
91000  lo  86,000  marks. 
88,000  to  38.000  marks. 
38.00D  to  40,000  marks. 
40.000  to  42,000  marks. 
42.00D  to  44,000  marks. 
44.000  lote.OI»  marks. 
40.000  to  48.000  marks. 
48.000  to  S0,000  marks. 

62!oOOIoM.OOO  marks! 

64,000  to  M.P0O  marks. 
66.000  lo  .^6oa  marks. 
68,000  to  80,000  marks. 
60.00010  02.000  marks. 
82.000  lo  64,000  marks. 
64.00010  68,000  Qurki. 
86,00010  68,000  marks. 
68.C00  to  70,000  marks. 
70,000  to  72.000  marks. 
72.000  b)  V4.DD0  markn. 
74,000  lo  78.000  marks. 
76,001)  to  78,000  marks. 
78,000  to  80,000  marks. 


Income. 
mo  to  LOW  marks 

4H^ 

Jfarb.' 

21 
88 

1 

2.l00to   ,400mflrk« 

SkwEk::;;;;::::::;:;;:;;;- 

232 

1 
1 
1 

600 

10.600 to   i,MOmarkH 

12,M0  to   3,600  marks 

IB.SOOto   4,!i00marks 

Besides  the  inrotne  tax,  every  employee  over  16  years  of  age  has 
to  contribute  to  the  no'called  invalid  and  old  age  insurance  fund  in  the 
following  manner:  Those  that  receive  a  salary  up  to  350  marks  per 
annum  pay  14  pfennigs  per  week;  from  350  to  550  marks,  20  pfennigs; 
from  550  to  860  marks,  24  pfennigs;  from  850  to  1,150  marks,  30 
pfennigs;  from  1,150  to  'i,000  marks,  36  pfennigs,  Everj  person 
having  an  income  of  over  2,000  marks  is  exempted  from  this  contri- 
bution, but  must  contribute  to  the  income  tax  mentioned  above  ' 
according  to  hia  salary.  The  invalid  tax  ia  paid  weekly  by  revenue 
Btamps,  which  are  sold  by  the  post-offices,  pouted  on  cardn;  one-half  is 
paid  ny  the  employer,  the  other  half  by  the  employee.  The  employer 
pajjtes  the  stamps,  writes  the  date  across  their  fiicos,  and  deducts  one- 
naif  of  the  contribution  from  the  wages  of  the  employee. 

The  inviiltd  fund  of  the  province  of  Silesia  amounts  at  present  to 
over  50,000,000  marks  (*10,1 15,000).  It  is  invested,  according  to  law, 
in  3i  per  cent  Prussian  State  bonds. 

For  domestic  servants,  the  employer  may  pay,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  invalid  stamps,  B.  hospital  due  of  3  mar^  (1^.71)  per  annum, 
so  that  in  case  his  servant  gets  sick,  he  has  the  right  to  send  him  to  the 
hospital  without  paying  for  medical  attendance,  etc.  In  case  he  does 
not  pay  the  hospital  due  and  his  servant  gets  sick,  he  must  either  take 


hospital  without  paying  for  medical  attendance,  etc.  In  case  he  does 
-"'■  pay  the  hospital  due  and  his  servant  gets  sick,  he  must  either  take 
care  of  him  in  Lis  owq  dwelling  or  pay  for  attendaDce  at  the  hospital. 


Bheslau,  Mat/  Jf,  1900, 


G.  W.  Ebdhan    CkmsuL 
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CHEMNITZ. 

The  past  year  ha^  been,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  one  for  the 
iniluHtrial  life  in  this  district.  Of  counte,  complaints  that  work  has  to 
be  carried  on  without  sufficient  profit  are  beara  from  certain  branches; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  there  has  l>een  no  scarcity  of  employment, 
and  orders  have  been  pouring  in  to  such  an  extent  that  often  they 
have  had  to  be  refused  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen 
and  insufficient  factory  accommodations.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
raw  material  in  some  brani^hes,  on  account  of  increased  demand  due 
to  the  enormous  develoimient  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
the  scarcity  of  materials  used  in  manufacturing — e.  g.,  coal — have 
undoubtedly  had  a  marked  and  beneficial  effect  upon  prices  in  gen- 
eral, and  it  ia  hoped  the  upward  tendency  of  the  same  will  continue. 
Production  is  increasing  in  Germany.  This  means  tiiat  she  must 
also  increase  her  exports;  for,  although  business  conditions  in  the 
home  market  are  generally  favorable,  she  is  unable  to  consume  her 
surplus  production.  This  shows  how  urgent  is  the  need  of  new 
markets. 

Again,  the  German  Empire  has  a  large  yearly  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  its  principal  duty  is  to  give  work  to  and  support  the  same. 
The  time  is  not  so  very  far  remote  when  the  Germans  nad  to  leave  the 
Fatherland  in  thousands,  in  order  to  find  work  in  other  lands.  Now, 
things  have  changed.  This  is  owing  to  the  ijrogress  Germany  has 
made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  her  industrial  life.  The  ditferent 
chambers  of  commerce  are  aware  of  all  these  facts,  for  they  say — - 

It  ia  only  poeaible  to  hold  and  develop  the  favorable  conditiana  existing  at  present 
when  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  is  continually  pushed;  when  wholesale  ana  retail 
trade,  aKiiculture,  and  commerce  have  free  scope.  To  reach  this  hitih  national  aim, 
we  should  spare  ourgelvee  no  exertion,  and  do  me«n8  should  be  too  costly. 

The  same  conditionei  existing  in  Germany— e.  g. ,  gurpluB  |)roduction— are  also  exist- 
ent in  other  industrial  coimtnee.  For  this  reason,  competition  in  the  world-market 
is  the  ^arpest  possible.  On  account  of  this,  the  intereete  of  the  different  nations 
conflict,  and  that  nation  will  first  succeed  which  strains  every  muscle  in  trying  to 
win  the  different  markets.  Only  too  often,  war  and  preparation  for  war  have  Men 
osed  to  gain  the  desired  object.  That  nadon  fails  which  neglects  to  keep  pace  with 
the  forward  movement  of  the  times. 

From  these  few  remarks,  which  are  but  the  thoughts  of  influential 
men  put  into  words,  we  see  that  Germany  is  alive  to  the  exertions  she 
must  put  forth  in  order  to  hold  the  high  position  which  she  has  secured 
in  the  world's  trade  by  her  energy  and  enterprise. 

The  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for 
1899  show  a  deficit  in  comparison  to  the  preceding  year.  The  export 
is  merely  half  what  it  was  in  1890,  when  it  amounted  to  ^10,954,459. 

From  the  following  figures,  an  idea  can'  be  had  as  to  how  exports 
have  decreased  since  1895: 

Thiol  apori/rom  the  Chemniti  rormilar  dirtrief  to  the  Unilfd  Stale*  from,  1895  to  189S. 

1895 $7,465,793.43 

1896 5.160,420.42 

1897 6,236,891.54 

1898 5,076,549.68 

1898 4,593,029.00 
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Included  in  1889  were: 
Gloves: 

OottoD .- $329,189 

Bilk 145,136 

Woolen 109,669 

583,994 
Stockings: 

Cotton $3,158,464 

Bilk 41.830 

Woolen 70,100 

3, 270, 394 

Total 3,864,388 

UpholBteiy  goods - 91, 060 

'  What  a  change  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  has 

undergone  since  1882,  can  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Imports  of  Germany  from  the  Onited  States: 

1882 $27,269,802 

1898 208,782,645 

Exports  of  Germany  to  the  United  States: 

1882 46,150,104 

1898 79,626,753 

BRAKCHES   OF  TBADE. 

In  the  following  will  be  found  a  brief  surrey  of  the  business  con- 
ditions during  the  past  year  in  the  various  branches  of  trade. 

The  tool  industry. — The  number  of  orders  received  in  the  toot 
industry  was  satisfactory.  Orders  for  small  machines  diminished 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

Mtwroiderymuckines.—Ftmbroia^Ty  machines  were  in  OTeat  demand. 

Grocery  iusines6. — In  groceries,  business  was  pretty  lively  during 
the  year,  even  if  the  dealers  did  compUiin  of  small  profits  and  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the  long-credit  system.  Retail  trade  haa  grown 
poorer  on  account  of  heavy  competition  and  the  practice  of  giving 
discounts. 

Vegetable  a/nd  flower  gardening. — No  essential  change  can  be  noticed 
io  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardening  business.  Trade  remains  the 
same  as  in  1898.  Profits,  however,  have  been  small,  in  consequence 
of  advanced  wages  and  the  price  of  coal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low 
price  received  for  a  number  of  plants  on  the  other.  T^e  hothouses 
of  Rotha  and  Frohburg  were  tcept  busy. 

Briakyarde. — Iteports  from  the  manufacturers  of  bricks  are  gen- 
erally favorable.  The  36  associative  brickyards  of  Chemnitz  incr^sed 
their  sales  by  over  half  a  million  of  bricks". 

Lace  hmneaa. — Trade  has  been  satisfactory  for  the  lace  bosiness. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  orders  either  in  laces  for  trimmings  or  fringe 
for  furniture.  The  prices  for  raw  materials  have  advance^  while  the 
prices  for  the  articles  remain  the  same. 

Mleacheries. — Business  was  lively  in  the  bleaching  basiness.  This 
was  due  to  the  great  demand  for  printed  stockings,  which  have  to  be 
bleached  before  being  printed.  But  in  spite  of  uie  advance  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  wages,  prices  for  bleaching  could  not  be  increased. 

Qtst'iron  foundries. — The  cast-iron  foundries  were  kept  busy  the 
past  year.  The  scarcity  of  raw  material,  however,  and  the  steady 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  same  worked  so  unfavorably  that  it  caa 
not  be  said  that  a  corresponding  profit  was  obtained. 
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Locomotive  and  ateam-engvne ^aotorien. — The  locomotive  and  steam- 
engine  factories  were  extraordinarily  busy  in  1899,  and  frequently 
orders  could  be  filled  only  by  exerting  every  effort.  The  manufac- 
turers  of  turbines  and  steam  boilers  also  did  a  good  business. 

Spinning  machinea  and  Icoma. — A  satisfactory  business  was  done  by 
the  manufacturers  of  spinning  machines  and  weaving  looms.  A  large 
number  of  orders  were  also  received  for  twine  machines.  Prices, 
however,  were  reduced  by  the  advance  in  price  of  the  raw  material 
and  in  wages,  which  followed  after  the  lai^er  orders  had  been  filled. 

Rope  tnachinetf. — Business  was  lively  in  rope  machines.  Trade  still 
suffers  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  tariffs  ia  Austria,  Russia, 
America,  etc. 

Machine  tools. — A  brisk  business  wa^done  in  machine  tools.  li^rofits 
were  small,  however,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  raw  materials  and 
wages. 

vorr^ing-mrd factories. — ^The  past  year  was  not  very  satisfactory  for 
the  manufacturers  of  cards.  In  the  wool-carding  industries,  there  was 
a  smaller  demand  for  cards  than  last  year. 

Reed  and  harness  industries.~la  the  reed  and  harness  industries, 
the  brisk  business  of  1898  continued  throughout  the  past  year. 

Knitting  machines  an/£  needles, — In  the  knitting  machine  and  needle 
branches  business  was,  in  general,  not  so  good  as  in  1898.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  a  number  of  new  factories  offered  the  common  sorts 
of  needles  at  a  reduced  price. 

Brewing  and  malting  machines. — The  manufacturers  did,  as  a  role, 
a  good  business ;  but  it  is  hard  to  draw  conclusions,  on  account  of  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  iron.  The  ice  and  cooling-machine  man- 
ufacturers did  a  very  good  business.  In  the  autumn  months,  as  usual, 
trade  decreased  a  little. 

Finishing,  dyeing,  hleaching,  and  doih-printing  machines. — Suffi- 
cient orders  were  received  by  the  manufacturers  of  finishing,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  cloth-printing  machines.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of 
the  manufacturers  of  oilcloth,  leather  belts,  and  bookbinding  calico. 
Profits  were  not  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  price  for 
raw  materials  and  the  low  selling  price.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
manufacture  ofpresses. 

Breoeriea. — Toe  rainy  weather  daring  the  first  part  of  the  year 
proved  unfavorable  for  the  breweries.  Merely  a  slight  increase  is 
noticeable  in  comparison  with  last  year. 

Bakeries. — The  profits  of  the  bakers  were  small,  on  act^ount  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  bread  factories, 

C^ars. —^The  past  year  opened  unfavorably  for  the  cigar  manufac- 
turers, on  account  of  overproduction  and  unfavorable  weather.  In  the 
latter  part  of  tiie  year,  and  especially  during  the  last  quarter,  business 
was  quite  lively. 

Cotton-spinnim^  industries. — This  has  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able years  for  tne  cotton-spinning  industries  since  the  civil  war  in 
America.  The  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  were  very  unfavorable. 
This  was  due  to  the  poor  business  in  the  weaving  branches,  overpro- 
duction in  yama,  especially  in  the  coarser  numbers,  the  great  stock  of 
cotton  on  band,  etc.  Several  new  factories  were  estaluished  in  the 
Rhin«  lands  and  in  Westphalia,  causing  great  stores  of  yam  to  be 
collected,  which  continually  acted  on  prices.  The  greater  part  of  the 
spinning  industrieu  which  bad  no  weaving  departments,  in  order  to 
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establish  a  minimum  price  whivh  would  at  least  cover  the  price  of  pro- 
duction, formed  a  union.  The  union  worked  very  favoraoiy  and  pre- 
vented further  loss  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  last  year's  crope  disappointed  the  German  manufacturers,  who 
expected  a  Urge  eicport  of  American  cotton.  This  was  due  to  the 
American  spinning  industries,  which  consumed  an  extraordinarily 
large  amount  of  cotton,  holding  back  shipments  to  Germany.  Mid- 
dling American  cotton,  which  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at 
S{d.,  rose  from  that  time  up  to  December  to  4f'Vd.  The  prices  for 
yam  were  not  able  to  follow  this  rapid  increase.  The  price  of  cotton 
was  again  increajsed  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
on  account  of  the  Nile  not  rising  sufficiently.  Again,  the  high  rate  of 
interest  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  American  cotton  tended  to  make 
business  difficult.  That  under  such  conditions  the  spinning  industries 
should  have  prospered  less  than  in  1898,  with  the  exception  of  those 
mills  which  spun  Egyptian  cotton,  is  not  surprising. 

Yam. — The  trade  in  varna  was  in  general  a  little  letter  than  in  the 
two  preceding  years.  This  is  due  to  the  textile  industries,  especially 
the  knitting  mduatries,  doing  a  better  business. 

Upholstery  goods. — Business  in  upholstery  goods  was  fair  the  past 
year.  The  dearnees  of  raw  material  gave  it  new  impulse  during  the 
latter  months,  which,  however,  was  offset  by  the  scarcity  of  workmen. 
Although  the  cost  of  all  materials  had  a  tendency  to  rise,  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  corresponding  price  for'the  finished  goods.  The 
high  duties  of  different  countries  tended,  as  usual,  to  make  trade 
difficult. 

IIoHiery.—Tha  hosiery  business  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
ear  in  this  district  was  never  better,  considering  the  demand  for  all 
linds  of  hosiery.  Prices  were  high,  which,  of  course,  had  an  effect 
on  the  demand.  Raw  materials,  both  cotton  and  wool,  went  up,  in 
some  cases  100  per  cent.  Manufacturers  bought  from  hand  to  mouth, 
keeping  on  hand  just  sufficient  raw  material  to  cover  the  immediate 
demand.  This  was  due  to  the  belief  that  a  drop  in  cotton  must  come. 
Large  orders  for  hosieiy  machines  were  received  in  this  market  from 
Spain.  This,  with  the  decrease  of  American  trade  during  the  last 
t«n  years,  has  caused  manufacturers  much  annoyance.  Hpain  has  been 
always  considered  a  good  market;  but  the  enormous  strides  which  she 
is  making  in  producing  her  own  goods  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
manufacturers  of  this  aiatrict. 

LmrAer. — Business  in  lumber  was  good.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  new  houses  are  beine  built  so  fast,  and  to  the  generally  prosper- 
ous conditions  in  other  oranches.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  dry-cut 
woods.  Contractors  and  builders  were  kept  busy.  W^es  and'  build- 
ing material  remain  about  the  same.  Building  lots  have  slightly 
increased  in  price. 

Chemnitz  dye  kcmseafor  upholstery  yam. — The  Chemnitz  upholstery 
dyeing  works  were  kept  very  busy,  especially  dyeing  linen  and  cotton 
plush.  The  reason  for  this  activity  was  that  cneaper  qualities  were 
manufactured,  which  better  suit  the  means  of  the  masses. 

Knittmg  iiidiiMtries  {Jerseys). — In  the  knitting  industries,  business 
was  good.  Both  the  homo  dealers  and  foreign  buyers  purchased 
briskly  at  normal  prices.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials 
caused  a  temporary  lull  in  trade,  but  the  consumer  adapted  himself  to 
the  changed  condiaoos. 
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Leather  (TVKfe.— Prices  were  so  firmly  established  that  it  was  only 
after  the  summer  months  that  the  expected  rise  in  the  same  took 
place. 

BooU  and  shoes. — Although  competition  is  continually  increasing  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  business,  the  past  year  was  a  satisfactory  one  for  the 
large  manufwrturerH,  The  smaller  makei-s  have,  as  a  rule,  a  hard 
time  to  get  along.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  progress  that  has  been 
rqade  in  fineness  of  workmanship  and  neatness  of  shape  in  the  German 
shoes.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  object  lesson  given  by  Ameri- 
can shoes,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  windows. 

Paper-box  factories. — ^The  paper-box  factories  were  kept  busy. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  output  in  comparison  with  1S98.  The 
price  of  raw  material  has  gone  up;  prices  for  the  finished  articles, 
however,  have  not  advanced  accordingly.  W^es  have  also  advanced, 
but,  notwithstanding,  it  was  hard  to  find  workmen. 

Gloves. — The  fabnc-glove  business  of  this  district  fared  even  better 
than  the  hosiery  business.  Good  prices  and  lai^e  orders  were  received 
9\\  around.  The  one  great  cause  of  discontent  in  all  branches  of  the 
textile  industry  was  the  scarcity  of  help.  Wages  went  up  20  per  cent 
in  the  glove  and  underwear  lines. 

Coal. — The  miners'  strike  in  Bohemia,  Oelsnitz,  and  Glogau  had  a 
very  injurious  effect  for  a  short  time  on  the  business  of  this  district. 
Coal  became  so  scarce  and  so  very  expensive  that  one  family  borrowed 
from  another.  The  industrial  enterprises  had  to  run  on  short  time  in 
order  to  save  coal.  Largo  shipments  of  coal  were  brought  from  Eng- 
land and  the  States.  That  from  the  latter  was  considered  very  good 
and  found  favor  here.  Now  that  the  strikes  are  over,  Saxon  manu- 
facturers very  seriously  aie  considering  means  whereby  they  can 
become  independent  of  tne  Bohemian  coa)  dealers.  Saxony,  one  might 
say,  is  entirely  dependent  on  Bohemian  coal,  and  the  treatment  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Bohemian  coal  dealers  has  led  the  men  of 
Saxony  to  seek  other  markets.  It  has  been  discussed  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  deal  direct  with  the  Slates  in  the  matter  of  coal. 
The  Rhme,  the  Elbe,  and  the  intersecting  canals  should  oflfer  transport 
facilities  for  the  importation  of  State  coal. 

WaU  paper. — Business  in  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  wall  paper  was 
exceedingly  good.  The  manufacturers  formed  a  combinatiq;!' called 
the  German  Wall  Paper  Combination.  This  had  a  good  effect  upon 
trade  and  caused  a  minimum  price  to  be  established,  and  allowed  more 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  artistic  side. 

Paper. — ^The  year  1899  was  a  busy  one  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  better  and  middling  qualities  were  satisfied 
with  the  profit  obtained.  The  manufacturers  of  the  poorer  qualities, - 
however — for  example,  paper  for  newspapers — have  not  made  satis- 
factory profits,  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  have  continually  fallen  while 
yngea  and  the  price  of  coal  have  gone  up.  It  is  hoped  to  raise  prices 
genertdly  by  a  union  of  the  manu&cturers  of  the  different  qualities  of 
paper. 

.T.  V.  MoNAUHAN,  Conmii: 

XJhemnitz,  June  JO,  1S99. 
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SVPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

The  progress  which  the  city  of  Chemaitz  has  made  during  the  last 
few  years  is  woDderful,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  that  it  is 
eleven  hours  by  the  fastest  trains  from  either  Hamburg  or  Bremen. 
Chemnitz  is  known  as  the  "Manchester  of  Saxony,"  ana  its  products 
are  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  towns  of  Altendorf,  Gablenz, 
and  Altchemnitz  have  been  taken  into  the  city,  and  this  has  brought 
the  population  up  to  210,000, 

^BEET  AND  OTHER   BAILWAT8. 

Four  new  lines  of  street  railway  have  been  laid  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  two  new  ones  are  projected.  The  street-railway  company 
nas  recently  built  a  new  electnc-power  house  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
Three  lar^  sh^ds  have  also  been  built  for  the  storage  of  cars.  Le^ 
year,  the  railways  paid  a  dividend  of  22  per  cent.  Fifty  new  motor  and 
24  attachable  cars  have  been  added  sinc«  the  beginnmg  of  the  year. 
This  brings  the  total  number  of  motor  cars  up  to  110  and  attacnable 
cai-s  up  to  71. 

The  management  of  the  State  railroad  intends  building  a  new  station, . 
which  is  to  be  so  elevated  that  all  streets  crossed  will  be  bridged. 
Now,  trains  cross  on  a  level  with  the  streets. 

A  new  railway  line  from  this  city,  running  along  the  Chemnitz 
Kiver  to  the  city  of  Mittweide,  is  being  built.  It  is,  however,  nothing 
more  than  an  industrial  railway,  and  is  to  serve  all  the  factories  lying 
between  Chemnitz  and  Mittweide. 

NEW   RESEHVOIR. 

The  famous  reservoir  at  Einsiedel,  about  six  miles  from  Chemnitz, 
has  been  found  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  water  in  this  city. 
Flans  have  been  made  for  a  new  dam  at  Neunzehnhein,  about  12  miles 
from  here,  to  cost  10,000,000  marks  (about  *2,500,000).  It  will  be 
five  times  as  lai^e  as  the  reservoir  at  Einsiedel.  Five  years,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  necessary  to  finish  this  gigantic  work.  The  new  dam 
will  contain  sufficient  water  to  supply  this  city  when  it  has  500,000 
inhabitants. 

CITY   IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The  city  government  will  tear  down  six  houses,  at  a  cost  of  1,200,000 
marks  ($285,600),  to  allow  the  main  street  to  run  iu  a  direct  line  from 
the  railway  station  to  the  principal  square  of  the  city.  Since  the 
-  beginning  of  this  year,  five  new  streets  have  been  broken  through,  and 
a  number  of  other  streets,  which  were  paved  with  "nigger  heads," 
have  been  torn  up,  and  a  very  durable  asphalt  put  in  their  place. 

The  number  of  building  permits  granted  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
this  year  waa  93.  Eighty  of  these  houses  are  finished.  Most  of  them 
are  four  stories  in  height. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  this  city  has  just  finished  its  new 
club  house,  which  has  cost  $250,000. 

Renta  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  poor  people  are 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  living  in  the  city,  and  a  great  many  have 
moved  io  the  suburbs,  where  most  of  the  new  hoiusee  have  been 
put  up. 
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Since  the  first  of  the  year,  &  new  ini&Dtry  regiment  consisting  of 
some  1,200  men  has  been  stationed  here.  For  the  purpose  of  quar- 
tering them,  an  immense  barracks  had  to  be  built.  The  city  now  has 
about  2,800  soldiers. 

OOUNTT   OF  CHEMNITZ. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  September  of  this  year.  Saxony  hod  four  counties, 
Chemnitz  being  included  in  the  county  of  Zwickau.  Now,  this  has 
been  changed,  and  a  new  county  known  as  the  county  of  Chemnitz 
has  been  established,  with  Chemnitz  as  the  seat  of  government. 

INDU8TKIAL   LIITK. 

The  building  activity  to  be  seen  in  thin  city  would  not  lead  one  to 
believe  that  a  crisis  in  the  industrial  life  is  impending,  but  a  deeper 
study  of  the  prevailing  conditions  will  disclose  a  situation  not  so 
encouraging.  On  visiting  Greiz,  Gera,  Meeran,  and  Glauchau  (all 
lai^  weaving  and  spinning  centers),  it  is  aatonisDing  to  see  the  stag- 
nation which  has  set  in  there.  Factories  which  at  one  time  had  400 
looms  running,  to-day  have  50.  The  export**  from  Greiz  to  the  United 
States  droppSi  from  4,500,000  marks  to  470,000  marks  within  a  few 
years.  The  large  loom  and  spinning-frame  builders  of  this  city  are 
working  on  short  time.  One  hears  from  all  sides  that  a  lull  has  set  in 
uid  that  money  is  tight.  Food  is  also  going  up  and  coal  in  still  on  the 
increase.  Some  of  the  mines  in  Zwickau  posted  a  notice  that  prices 
would  be  advanced  5  per  cent  on  the  15th  of  October,  1900,  Wa«cs, 
it  is  true,  have  gone  up  in  all  departments.  The  factories  here  which 
build  locomotives  and  make  railroad  supplies  have  all  they  can  attend 
to;  but  the  other  branches  of  the  machine  industry  are  not  so  fortunate, 
A  local  paper  says  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  coal  has  risen  50  per 
cent,  wood  and  wooden  material  50  per  cent,  celluloid  20  per  cent, 
China  clay  and  chemicals,  etc.,  15  per  cent,  paper  (for  newspaper)  20  ' 
to  25  per  cent.  These  figures  tell  a  storj'  in  themselves  ana  indicate 
the  tendency  of  this  ma^et. 


The  coal  question  is  the  all-absorbing  one  at  present.  When  quota- 
tions are  asked  for  two  months  in  advance  on  any  of  the  products  of 
this  section,  manufacturers  find  it  impossible  to  quote  any  price,  for 
the  coal  question  is  one  that  must  be  contjidcred  in  calculating  the 
price  of  goods.  Referring  again  to  a  local  paper,  1  find  an  interesting 
article  quoted  from  the  Chemical  Industry.  It  goes  to  show  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  find  some  substitute  for  coal.  According 
to  the  "Chemical  Industry,"  an  excellent  burning  material  is  to  be 
found  in  turf  and  sawdust.  A  machine  builder  in  Magdeburg  has  just 
finished  a  machine  by  means  of  which  he  can  produce  briquettes.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  new  method  will  be  able  to  deliver  briquettes  at  91.25 
per  ton,  including  the  procuring  of  the  turf^that  is,  when  the  bri- 
quettes are  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tui-f  deposits. 
The  turf  con  be  used  in  the  moist  conmtion  in  which  it  leaves  ^e  turf 
beds.  It  is  brought  under  a  pressure  of  10,000  kiloa  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. This  same  concern  baa  also  just  built  a  machine  for  pressing 
sawdust  into  biiquettes.     These  sawdust  briquettes  are  almost  as  hard 
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as  stone,  and  will  withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather  for  a  number 
of  days.  They  burn  with  a  clear  flame  and  leave  very  little  ashes. 
There  is  practically  no  smoke.  A  machine  of  4  to  5  horsepower  can 
turn  off  1,080  briquettes  in  an  hour,  or  about  10,000  in  a  day.  The 
briquettes  can  be  sold  for  70  pfennigs,  or  about  17  cents  per  hundred, 
leaving  a  good  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  These  facta  are  merely 
intended  to  show  what  these  people  are  doing  to  protect  themselves 
arainst  the  coming  winter.  I  was  told  by  the  largest  coal  dealers  here 
that  Chemnitz  needs  100  tons  to  cover  her  wants  each  day  over  and 
above  that  which  she  can  get  from  Germany.  This  amount  comes 
mostly  from  Bohemia.  The  best  means  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
from  Hamburg  to  Chemnitz  is  via  railroad,  for  the  water  of  the  Elbe 
can  not  be  depended  on.  When  the  water  is  low,  freight  is  much  more 
expensive.  Coal  dealers  believe  that  Magdeburg  would  be  the  best 
center  to  establish  a  distributing  house.  The  tendencj'  among  manu- 
facturers here  is  to  get  away  from  the  grasp  of  Bohemian  coal  dealers. 
The  kinds  of  coal  needed  mostly  are  nut  coal,  pea  coal,  and  the  so-called 
steam  coal.  Competition  can  take  place  only  when  they  are  landed  in 
Hamburg  at  a  price  which  allows  them  to  compete  with  Bohemian  coal, 
The  dealers  here  will  take  1,000  tons  of  American  coal  as  a  starter,! 
providing  a  price  can  be  arranged  that  will  allow  it  to  compete  withj 
the  Bohemian  produce.  f 

The  Royal  Saxon  Railroad  carried  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1900: 
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In  the  four  weeks  of  June,  1900,  Bohemia  sent  into  Saxony  344,0Jj 
tons,  and  in  the  same  period  of  1899  she  sent  3^1,410  tons.  On  the 
whole,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  winter  in  this  district  is  not  very 
encouraging. 


The  local  market  in  yarns  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has 
been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Cottons  have  gone  up  to  a  most  dis- 
couraging extent,  while  woolens  have  dropped  with  the  same  rapidity. 
Worsted  yarns  are  at  present  very  low  and  speculation  is  rife  here. 
The  bad  condition  of  the  crops  is  still  forcing  up  the  prices  for  cotton 
yarns,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  juat  where  they  will  stop.  Large  orders 
are  being  placed  in  cotton  yarns  on  account  of  the  fear  that  prices  will 
advance  still  further. 
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HOSIERT. 

The  demand  for  goods  was  fair,  but  not  what  was  expected.  The 
demand  for  staple  articles  held  its  own,  and  that  point  alone  has  kept 
the  manufacturers  here  in  good  humor. 

This  district  sent  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  three  months 
of  liWO: 

Cfittou  hoeiery Jl.  097, 766. 67 

Silk 11,463.03 

Woolen 12,688.73 

Total 1,121,918.43 

And  in  the  sei-ond  quarter: 

Cotton  hoBiery 1934.549.36 

Silk 9,475.02 

Woolen 11,175.29 

Total ft')5,199.67 

These  figures  are  not  at  all  discouraging,  when  one  considers  the 
changes  that  the  yarn  market  of  this  district  has  undergone  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  Wages  in  all  departments  of  the  hosiery 
trade  of  this  district  have  gone  up  30  per  cent,  and  in  some  lines  even 
more.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity  of  help  and  raw  material, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  witling  to  pav  almost  any  price  so  longas 
they  could  fulfill  their  contracts  with  the  foreign  buyers,  and  by  domg 
BO  they  were  sure  of  making  a  profit,  for  with  tne  increase  in  the 
price  of  yam  and  wages  came  naturally  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
goods,  which  left  them  a  good  margin  of  profit,  A  great  many  reasons 
are  given  for  the  decline  of  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the  ynited 
States  within  the  last  few  yeara,  out  the  most  potent  one  is  admitted 
to  be  the  tariff  of  1897. 

This  city  contains  115  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  According  to  one 
writer,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  when  they  <onsider  all  the 
elements  which  have  been  working  against  them  this  year.  First  of 
all,  America  is  producing  most  of  tier  own  goods — that  is,  the  cheaper 
gi-adea—which  were  at  one  time  bought  in  this  city,  and  which  were 
no  small  item.  The  war  in  South  Af  rii*  has  pi-actically  destroyed  the 
business  with  the  republics  there;  Japan,  which  at  one  time  was  a  good 
con.sumer  of  Chemnitz  products,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  supplying 
her  own  needs.  It  ia  firmly  believed  here  that  in  the  next  ten  years, 
America  will  buy  nothing  but  the  very  finest  grades  made  in  this 
market,  for  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  produce  the  other  grades  her- 
self. Germany  is  exerting  every  effort  to  gain  and  hold  the  trade  with 
the  (wuth  American  countries. 

UNDEKWEAR. 

In  Limbach,  a  city  of  about  14,000  inhabitants,  they  do  nothing  but 
manufacture  underwear.  This  underwear  is  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  the  United  Htates,  the  exportation  amounting  to  IM**,437.52  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  and  ^6,760. '2!t  for  the  second  three 
months.  Some  of  the  factories  are  completely  controlled  by  Ameri- 
can houses,  which  take  the  whole  output.'  W^es  in  Limbach  have 
increased  in  some  cases  40  per  cent.  So-called  trimmers  of  men's  and 
ladies'  under-garment«  receive  as  high  as  I)15  a  week,  with  short  hours. 
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MACHINE   INDC8TRT. 

The  year  1900  opened  up  with  a  rush  in  this  department  of  industry, 
which  continued  for  some  time.  Just  at  present,  there  is  a,  pronounced 
lull  in  the  market.  Money  has  become  stagnant,  and  for  this  reason 
the  producers  have  to  suner  or  reduce  the  number  of  workingmen, 
The  manufacturers  here,  however,  dislike  to  make  discbarges,  for  they 
can  never  tell  when  the  "boom"  will  start  again,  and  when  they  come 
to  look  for  the  men  whom  they  have  laid  off,  tney  find  the  latter  at 
work  in  some  other  branch  or  plant.  A  German  workman  can  not 
afford  to  remain  idle,  for  he  seldom  puts  anything  bv  for  a  rainy  day, 
and  for  this  reason  he  must  keep  at  work.  Should  he  be  sick,  he  is 
cared  for  by  the  many  organizations  of  which  he  must  become  a  member. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  energy  displayed  by  the  builders  of  all 
kinds  of  machines  in  this  district.  Rogardless  of  the  lull  in  the  iron 
industry,  they  still  keep  building  new  or  adding^  old  factories.  The 
efforts  ndade  by  these  builders  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  some- 
thing unknown  in  the  history  of  this  city.  The  Saxon  Machine 
Company  has  four  express  locomotives  with  tenders  at  the  Pai'is 
Exposition.  This  concern  is  one  of  the  largest  in  EuropCj  and  does 
business  with  China,  Japan,  Russia,  and  all  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. In  1837,  tliis  company  had  but  three  workmen;  in  1870, 3,000; 
and  at  the  present  time  6,200  workmen.  The  factories  cover  a  surface 
of  257,000  square  meters,  on  which  are  116  buildings,  with  22  high 
chimneys.  This  company  has  purchased  land  to  the  extent  of  730,(W0 
square  meters  for  extension  purposes.  In  the  factories  there  are  2,400 
machines  and  21  steam  hammers.  The  yearly  output  is  from  f3, 500,000 
to  ^,000,000;  60  per  cent  of  this  is  for  home  use  and  the  other  40  per 
cent  fior  export.  Since  this  factorv  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  pro- 
duced machines  of  all  kinds  valued  at  875,000,000.  There  have  been 
turned  out  2,600  locomotives,  829  tenders,  1,875  steam  engines  of  all 
kinds,  3,300  steam  boilers,  737  steam  pumps,  233  steam  hammers,  278 
movable  cranes,  8(51  ice  and  refrigerator  machines,  766  turbines,  8,777 
machine  tools,  8,208  spinning  frames,  6,621  cai'ding  machines,  955  wool- 
deviling  machines,  517  cloth  and  yarn  diying  machines.  36,593  looms, 
about  20,800  different  kinds  of  machines,  and  about  23,600,000  pounds 
of  gearing. 
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Chemnitz,  OcU^r  15, 1900. 


J,    F.    MOMAOHAN,    COTUIUI. 


OKBMAirrB  EXPORT  TBADE  IK  1900. 

Gennany'a  export  trade  in  1900  amounted  to  f  1,086.541,400.  Thia 
amount,  althougti  official,  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  con-ect,  for  it 
ia  taken  from  statistics  which  are  made  up  monthly,  while  the  correct 
and  definite  official  figure)^  appear  only  after  two  years.  While  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  later  official  tigures  vary  somewhat  from 
those  given  out  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  amount  just  given  out  will  not  be  less.  Considering  the  above 
figui'es  as  correct,  Germany's  export  trade  increased  $45,196,200  in 
comparison  with  1399. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  a 19 
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The  iron  and  machine  industries  comprise  the  greatest  share  of 
the  total  export  trade,  viz,  $112,669,200,  an  increase  over  1899  of 
$11,662,000.  There  were  $67,044,600  worth  of  machines,  wagons, 
and  instruments  exported  in  ItKH),  which  is  an  increase  of  $7,425,600 
over  1899. 

The  metal  industries  also  show  an  increase.  Individuallv,  the  export 
of  copper  amounted  to $33, 129, 600,  an  increase  of  $2,856,000  over  1899; 
manufactures  of  tin,  $2,594,200,  an  increase  of  $428,400.  Wares  made 
from  lead  show  a  decrease.  In  1899,  the  exports  of  these  articles 
reached  $4,403,000;  in  1900,  $4,046,000,  a  decrease  of  $357,000. 

The  textile  industries  make  the  best  showine,  the  exports  of  cotton 
goods  increasing  from  $62,689,200  in  1899  to  $71,614,200  in  1900,  and 
Qiose  of  the  linen  goods  from  $6,354,600  to  $7,830,200,  a.  difference  of 
$1,475,600  in  favor  of  last  year.  The  exportation  of  woolen  goods 
decreased  from  $85,513,400  in  1899  to  $84,466,200  in  1!K)0,  a  decline  of 
$1,047,200,  and  of  manufactures  of  silk  from  $43,078,000  in  1899  to 
$40,483,800  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  $2,594,200. 

The  exports  of  hardware  increaaed  from  $33,700,800  in  1899  to 
$36,675,800  in  1900,  a  total  increase  of  $2,975,000. 

Earthenware  exports  increased  from  $15,255,800  in  1899,  to 
$16,874,200  in  1900,  a  difference  of  $1,618,400. 

The  exportation  of  raw  sugar  in  1899  amounted  to  $23,252,600  in 

1900  to  $26,537,000,  an  increase  of  $3,284,400. 

The  paper  industries'  share  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $27,013,000. 

Sugar  wares  to  the  value  of  $9,543,800  were  exported,  or  an  increase 
of  $714,000  over  1899,  when  the  amount  was  $8,829,800. 

Of  the  agricultural  products,  only  one  has  increased,  viz,  wheat, 
which  had  an  advance  of  $3,332,000. 

The-figures  in  the  chemical  industries  were  somewhat  surprising. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  export  of  drugs  had  increased,  but 
the  statistics  show  a  decline  of  $4,450,600,  the  figures  for  1889  and 

1901  being  $87,250,800  and  $82,800,200,  respectively. 

The  export  of  coal  increased  from  $55,696,800  in  1899  to  $63,546,000 
in  1900,  a  difference  of  $7,949,200. 

J.  F.  MoNAQHAN,  Consul. 
Chemnitz,  Penary  6,  1901. 


The  prices  of  goods  (china,  dolls,  toys,  etc.)  exported  from  this  con- 
sular district  are  in  a  great  state  of  confusion,  owing  to  several  causes, 
the  foremost  of  which  oas  been  the  late  coal  scarcity;  again,  the  lack  of 
labor  is  being  greatly  felt.  Some  large  American  importing  concerns 
have  buyers  over  here,  trying  to  hurry  orders,  but  they  confess  them- 
selves powerless  to  accom'plisn  much. 

TRADE    METHODS. 

I  ^ain  wish  to  emphasize  the  uselessness  of  American  houses  flood- 
ing consulates  with  circulars  of  their  goods  printed  in  English;  there 
is  only  one  way  for  us  to  introduce  our  goods  into  Germany,  and  that  is 
by  a  thorough  canvass  by  live  Americans,  who  know  the  goods  and 
can  speak  German  fiuently.     I  saw  this  point  well  illustrated  at  the 
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Coburg  wricultuni]  fair.  While  many  prominent  American  ^;ricul- 
tural  imjuement  houses  were  represented,  they  were  all  in  char^  of 
Germans,  with  the  exception  of  a  Milwaukee  firm,  which  had  an  .^er- 
ican  agent  who  spoke  German  fluently.  He  sold  more  than  all  the 
other  concerns  put  together;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him.  German 
middlemen  do  not  as  a  rule  care  to  sell  our  goods,  except  for  the  com- 
mission, and  if  they  can,  they  will  sell  a  German  imitation  in  place  of 
the  American  artioe. 

Again,  our  manufacturers  want  cash  for  their  goods  before  they  leave 
the  States;  this  rule  must  be  broken  before  we  can  do  business  with 
these  parts.  Everybody  here  gets  from  three  to  six  months  credit, 
and  a  chance  to  examine  what  he  has  bought  before  paying  for  it. 
Boards  of  trade,  etc.,  should  open  combination  stores  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  interior  of  Germany,  with  up-to-date  salesmen  and  women 
from  our  country;  this  applies  especially  to  the  grocery  and  canned- 
goods  trade.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  duties  (about  125  per  cent)  on 
our  canned  fruits  and  preserves,  they  are  so  much  better  than  others 
that  they  are  easily  sold,  if  properly  exhibited.  American  women 
could  do  this  effectively. 

MEAT. - 

We  are  to  be  shut  out  to  a  great  extent  from  the  meat  business, 
through  the  policy  of  the  German  Agrarians,  who  can  not  supply  eata- 
ble b^f.     Good  meat  costs  here  at  present  per  pound: 

Cenli. 

Stringy  tough  boiling  pieces 16 

Pot  roast  (mostly  bone) : 17 

Koaste  (with  one-fourth  bone) 20to2T 

Tiptop  cute 32  to  38 

Veal  (the  Btople  meat) 14 

Verf,  choice  cuts 15  to  18 

Mutton,  tough  and  e^ngy 15to30 

Lamb,  tough,  two  years  old 20to30 

Pork 18to20 

Bacon 24  to  30 

Ham 80toS5 

GhickeoB,  each 40  to  50 

AMERICAN   FBODUCT8. 

Wheat. — ^I  have  succeeded  in  getting  introduced  most  of  the  better 
grades  of  our  cereals  for  breakfast  use.  American  wheat  flour  still 
suffers  from  the  want  of  push  of  our  own  people,  in  not  showing  it  on 
the  local  market.     If  properly  introduced,  it  would  be  a  winner. 

Cannsd  vegetables. —Pf^a,  asparagus,  beans,  pork  and  beans,  toma- 
toes, etc.,  if  brought  direct  from  the  United  States,  without  the  middle- 
man's 100  per  cent  profit,  would  sell  well, 

Preaeroee. — With  our  great  wealth  of- fruits,  we  should  push  this 
branch.  Apples,  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  etc.,  should  be  sent 
Our  pineapples  are  not  shown  here. 

Dried  *^ American"  fruits,  what  are  allowed  to  enter,  are,  as  a  rule, 
what  we  would  class  as  "sweepings,"  or  very  little  better.  Sometime 
ago,  to  show  what  prime  American  goods  were,  1  wrote  to  London  and 
had  some  small  lots  sent  here  and  showed  them  to  the  local  dealers. 
Our  large  home  cxmcerns  should  follow  up  the  efforts  of  consuls. 
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Boots  and  shoes. — In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  by  the  Unif«d 
States  consular  corps  in  German^'  on  this  subject,  our  American  manu- 
factnrers  seem  determined  to  let  the  trade  go  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations.  Perhaps,  they  will  wake  up  to  their  loss  when  others  have 
full  possession  of  the  field  and  the  market  is  lost.  A  local  maker,  on 
my  advice,  has  imported  ^ood  leather  and  lasts  from  the  United  States,  - 
and  is  making  a  very  fair  class  of  goods,  all  hand  work.  This  is  an 
improvement  on  former  work  done  here. 

Thresh  Jruits.— If  fruit  from  Italy,  badly  packed,  can  stand  a  ten-day 
journey,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  apples,  peal's,  pineapples, 
and  well  and  carefully  packed  grapes  should  not  arrive  here  in  good 
condition.     It  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Oysters. — These  come  every  winter  now,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
well  they  sell.  Caviar  is  also  a  good  seller  here,  and  by  many  is  much 
preferred  to  the  Russian. 

Agricuttural  machinery. — ^Trade  in  this  line  has  much  improved 
flince  our  small  fair  of  last  month,  and  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  see 
these  labor-saving  articles  in  common  use. 

Mvhber  goods  are  badly  wanted  here.  All  they  have  are  crude  in 
make,  shape,  and  material.  Rubber  blankets,  yhoes,  overshoes,  pon- 
chos, ete.,  would  sell. 

American  tools  are  popular,  as  they  simply  sell  themselvea  by  their 
superiority  of  make,  lightness,  durability,  ete. 

Hardwoods  of  all  kinds  for  cabinet  work  are  very  much  wanted,  and 
would  find  ready  purchasers. 

Ainerican  locks  nave  aC  last  been  introduced,  through  my  efforts,  and 
are  proving  their  great  superiority  to  the  ponderous  German  article. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  something  wonderful  in  every  way. 

Cook'iThg  and  heating  stoves  have  been  sadly  neglected  as  far  as  this 
consular  district  is  concerned.  The  field  is  an  open  one,  and  with  a 
little  good  work  the  manufacturer  would  reap  a  narvcst.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  gas  stoves  and  ranges.  A  patent  gas  broiler  would 
probably  be  a  great  success. 

J''ire  erwines,  especially  of  the  chemical  sort,  would  sell  well  if  a 
proper  salesman  were  sent  over  with  them;  in  all  the  small  towns 
water  is  scarce. 

Eastern-bred  horses,  to  weigh  at  least  1,200  pounds,  accustomed  to 
good,  stony  roads,  would  find  a  market  here.  Western  horses  can  not 
stand  the  roads  or  the  climate. 

Donkeys  and  small,  cheap  horses  are  being  introduced  to  take  the 
place  of  d-ogs  in  dr^ging  small  loads  around  the  towns. 
Whisky.— QooA  rye  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  selling  well. 

Soda-water  fountains. — I  would  tall  attention  to  the  chances  for  a 
good  business  in  soda-water  fountains  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Ger- 
many. With  thousands  of  American  visitors  every  day  during  the 
season,  this  ought  to  be  a  more  than  promising  field. 

Iron  pipe  is  lar^ly  used  here.  American  pipe  should  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  German  article,  which  is  not  of  as  good  quality  or 
shape. 

Coal. — The  opening  for  this  article  seems  to  be  better  each  day,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  discriminating  railroad  freight  rates,  we  would 
be  at  once  in  a  position  to  compete  with  German  and  Bohemian  coals. 
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T<)   OTHER    FORBION 


England  and  her  colonies  (with  the  exception  of  South  Africa)  have 
done  a  lar?e  business  with  this  district. 

The  tiBae  with  Austria-Hungary  is  hardly  worth  mentioning;  it  has 
grown  less  and  les^  every  year.  Of  Franco,  the  biauie  thing  may  be 
said. 

Italy  is  slowly  improving  her  trade.  Spain  and  Portugal  hardly 
deserve  mention  as  customers.  Switzerland  is  improving,  and  main- 
tains a  steady  demand  for  Thuringian  goods. 

The  .trade  with  Holland  and  her  colonies  does  not  vary  from  year  to 
year.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Belgium. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  Imve  but  little  trade,  and  that  is 
growing  less. 

Russia  does  a  good  paying  business,  satisfat^tory  to  both  buyers  and 
sellers. 

The  Ar^ntine  Republic  is  increasing  her  trade  from  year  to  year. 
Brazil  maintains  the  position  held  for  many  years  post, 

Mexico  is  slowly  increasing  her  trade,  whi<^h,  though  not  large,  keeps 
a  good  place. 

Expoi-tfl  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  show  an  increase  of  trade 
of  *367,244.57,  an<l  a  grand  total  of  $2,916,200.67,  the  banner  showing 
for  this  consulate  since  the  district  was  created  in  1S50.  It  would  be 
over  H50,000  more  if  all  the  goods  made  in  this  district,  especially  for 
America,  were  legalized  here. 

Oliver  J.  D.  Huohes,  (hiisuL 

CoBUlto,  July  7,  1900.  _____ 

SUPPLEMENTARY;  (iERMAS  TRADK,  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1900. 

German  imports  and  exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
vear  were : 


H00,T32,M2 


Therefore,  the  imports  have  increased  in  comparison  with  1899  by 
6,100,000  marks  {$1,451,800),  and  the  exports  have  augments 
by  146,600,000  marks  {$34,867,000).  After  deducting  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  increase  over  last  ^ear  amount^  to  24,100,000 
marks  ($5,73d,S00).  This  slight  gain  during  the  course  of  the  last 
nine  months  seems  to  indicate  already  a  diminution  in  the  use  of  raw 
materials  by  German  industries.  Imports  for  textile  industries  have 
been: 
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All  five  ^oup8  show  a  decreiise  in  imports,  which  is  most  noticeable 
as  regards  wool  and  silks. 

The  importaof  drugs  and  chemicals  have  diminished  from  202,300,000 
marks  (^8,147,400)  to  186,700,000  marks  ($44,434,600).  The  fol- 
lowinjf  figures  show  other  imports: 
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Kegarding  the  export  trade,  the  textile  industries  are  not  in  quite 
as  nnfavorable  a  position  as  the  imports,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures: 

Ktpurtg  of  textiles  from  Germany  during  thejlrtt  nine  months  jf  18S9  and  1900. 
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This  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  iu  supplying  the  German 
market,  a  diminutiou  iu  the  export  of  coal  is  not  as  yet  noticeable. 
OuvER  J.  D.  Hughes,  Conaul. 
CoBUBO,  JVoveniier  6,  1900. 


There  are  veiy  few  cities  in  Germany  that  have  developed  so  rapidly 
-as  the  city  of  Cologne  durhig  the  past  few  ^ears,  and  ]t  may  be  now 
rightfully  consider^  the  tram  centei'  of  Rhineland. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  order  to  facilitate  trade,  and 
amoDg  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned  the  new  harbor  wbieb 
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baa  recently  been  finished.  Thiu  i»  contiidercd  ono  of  tho  ^ixest  inland 
hiu-bors  in  Europe,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  it«  importHnoc  tho  fol- 
lowing; statistjca  are  eiven: 

There  arrived  in  Cologne  in  189S,  from  downstream  '2,IW  passen- 
ger boat«,  4M  freight  boats,  and  330  ttailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  111,647. 

From  npEtream  there  arrived  2,137  passenger  boat^,  iHH  freight 
boats,  and  313  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonn^^  of  147,UU4. 

From  (Jologne,  going  downstream,  there  were  STO  passenger  boats, 
731  freight  boats,  and  486  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  151,332. 

The  harbor  has  excellent  facilities  for  handling  merchandise,  being 
well  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  and  the  recent  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  attributed  to  these  shipping  con- 
veniences. The  means  of  conveyance  from  Cologne  by  waterway  are 
now  very  numerous  and  extensive,  and  freight  may  bo  shipped  direct 
to  Strassburg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden;  also  to  Rotterdam,  AmHterdam, 
Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other  seaport  cities.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  3  sea  boats  plying  between  Cologne  and  Ix)ndon,  and 
24  between  Cologne  and  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lube<^'k,  Kiel,  Stettin, 
Copenhagen,  Danzig,  Pillau,  K^inigsberg,  and  Kiga.  There  are  also 
8  boats  running  between  Cologne  and  8t.  Petersburg. 

Ships  arrive  daily  from  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam, 
and  numerous  other  cities,  carrying  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and 
return  loaded  principally  with  manu&ctured  products  of  this  city  and 
district 

POKT  CHARGES. 

For  all  merchandise  arriving  by  waterway  to  be  unloaded  on  the 
wharf,  a  charge  of  4  pfennigs  (0.95  cent)  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds) 
is  made,  with  the  exception  of  tbc  following,  which  come  under  a 
special  tariff,  to  wit;  Cement,  slat^,  manure,  raw  iron,  scrap  iron,  steel 
rails,  fluor  spar,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  hay,  straw,  potatoes, 
limestone,  gravel,  bone,  coal,  coke,  spent  oak  bnrk,  rock  salt,  sulphate 
of  iron,  raw  sulphate,  sulphate  of  saltpeter,  sand,  baualt,  granite,  cob- 
blestones, bricks,  fireproof  stones,  clay,  china  clay,  gymum,  and  w(M)d, 
with  the  exception  of  colored  woods  and  wood  not  mtcnded  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  For  this  merchandise,  arriving  in  (quan- 
tities of  10,000  kilos  (22,046  pounds),  a  charge  is  made  of  4  pfennigs 
(0.95  cent)  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds)  for  tho  first  10,000  kilos 
(22,046  pounds),  and  for  each  additional  100  kdos  (220.4  pounds)  or 
fraction  thereof  2  pfennig  (0.47  cent)  is  charged. 

No  charge  is  made  for  nandling  the  ordinary  baggage  of  travelers, 
providing  the  same  does  not  require  the  services  of-  the  ci-anes. 

For  unloading  boats  with  the  steam  or  electric  cranes,  tho  following 
charges  are  made: 

(a)  For  salt  and  sulphate  reloaded  into  railway  <;ar>«,  pi;r  loO  kilos,  1 
pfenn^. 

(b)  For  sulphate  of  iron,  phosphate,  china  cla}',  clay,  nnd  all  other 
merchandise  not  packed  in  lK)xes  or  crates  and  reloaded  into  railway 
cars  or  drays,  per  100  kilos,  3  pfennigs  (0.47  cent), 

(c)  For  vine  branches  or  timber  loaded  directly  into  railway  cars  or 
wagons  on  the  wharf,  per  100  kilos,  6  pfennigs  (1.4  cents). 
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(d)  For  all  other  merchandise  not  hereinbefore  provided  for,  per  100 
kilos,  4  pfennigs  (0.95  cent). 

{e)  For  all  articles  not  exceeding  in  weight  2  tons  each ,  from  boats  to 
warehouses  or  wharf,  per  100  kilos,  6  pfennigs  (1.4  cents). 

The  charges  for  Joading  boats  are  as  follows: 

For  all  merciiandise  not  exceeding  in  piece  weight  2  tons:  (a)  Con- 
veyance from  wharf,  per  100  kilos,  4  pfennigs  (0.95  cent);  (J)  convey- 
ance from  railway  cars  or  wagons,  5  pfennigs  (1.19  cents). 

All  other  crane  charges  for  mercnandise,  not  exceeding  in  piece 
weight  2  tons,  per  100  kilos,  4  pfennigs  (0.95  cent). 

l^e  charges  tor  loading  merchandise  whose  piece  weight  exceeds  2 
tons  each,  directly  into  railway  cars,  wagons,  or  boats  are  as  follows: 

Marks. 

2to3bm8 0.80  ($0.10) 

8  to  6  tons 2.00      (.47) 

StolOtoiM 2.50      (.595) 

10to20toM 3.00      (.71) 

20  to  30  tons 4.00      (.96) 

CHARGR8   FOE   WEIGHING. 

Merchandise  which  is  unloaded  directly  from  boats  to  scales  and 
weighed  immediately,  per  100  kilos  (iJ20.4  pounds),  4  pfennigs  (0.95 
cenQ;  merchandise  in  quantities  of  5  tons  or  more,  per  100  kilos  (220.4 
pounds),  3  pfennigs  (0.7  c«nt);  merchandise  in  quantities  of  less  than 
2  tons,  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds),  6  pfennigs  (1.4  cents).  The  mini- 
mum charge  demanded  in  all  cases  is  10  pfennigs  (2.3  cents). 

For  weighing  i-ailway  cars,  the  charges  are  aa  follows: 

(a)  Cars  loaded  with  ores,  coal,  gravel,  or  other  similar  raw  prod- 
ucts, per  car,  50  pfennig  (11.9  cents). 

(b)  Cars  loadoa  with  merchandise,  per  car,  1  mark  (23.8  cents). 
Parties  binding  themselves  to  have  all  of  their  shipments  weighed, 

regardless  of  considei'ation  of  contents  of  car,  receive  a  special  rate  of 
50  pfennigs  per  car  (11.9  cents).  For  weighing  wagons  or  drays  not 
exceeding  in  weight  1,500  kilos  (3,306. 9pound8),  40  pfennigs  (9.5  cents); 
for  weiring  wagons  or  drays  weighing  from  1,500  to  2,250  kilos, 
(3,306.9  pounds  to  4,960  pounds)  60  pfennigs  (14.2  cents);  for  weighing 
wagons  or  drays  weighing  2,250  to  4,500  kilos  (4,960  pounds  to  9,920.7 
pounds),  80  pfennigs  (19  tents);  for  weighing  wagons  or  drays,  4,600 
to7,000kilos(9,920.7pounds  to  15,432  pound^,  1-20  marks  (28.5  centa); 
for  weighing  wagons  or  drays  weighing  from  7,000  to  10,000  kilos 
(15,432  pounds  to  22,046  pounds),  1.60  marks  (38  cents). 

erOBAGE   CHARGES. 

All  merchandise  is  allowed  to  remain  free  of  charge  on  the  wharf 
for  forty -eight  hours,  after  which  time,  with  the  exception  of  lumber, 
5  pfennigs  (1.19  cents),  per  100  kilos  (22.4  pounds)  is  charged  for  ston^e 
for  each  twenty-four  houra.  For  all  kind.s  of  lumber,  the  charges  are 
10  pfennigs  (2.3  cents)  per  square  meter  (1.19  square  yards)  for  each 
twenty -four  hours. 

FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  freight  rates  between  Cologne  and  the  different  seaports  are  con- 
sidered low  both  on  the  railways  and  river  boats.  The  railway  rates 
are  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  river  rates,  owing  princif«ily  to 
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the  fact  that  the  time  occupied  in  transit  is  about  one-half  that  of  river 
lines.  Shipments  by  boat  from  Rotterdam,  Amstcrdflm,  or  Antwerp 
are  from  five  to  seven  days  in  transit,  whereas  by  rail  from  the  same 
porte,  in  carload  lots,  the  time  required  is  from  two  to  three  days. 

The  river  lines  are  often  obliged  to  cease  running  their  boats  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  on  account  of 
ice  formations  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bhinc,  and  American  exporters 
should  take  this  fact  into  consideration  when  making  shipments. 
During  the  period  when  the  river  boats  are  not  running  the  railways 
are  generally  in  a  congested  condition,  and  for  this  reason  assurances 
can  not  be  given  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  transit. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  river  lines  from  Rotterdam  to  Cologne  are 
OB  follows: 

For  wood,  oil,  grain,  and  merchandise,  boxed  or  crated,  in  quantities 
not  exceeding  5,000  kilos  (11,023  pounds),  per  100  kilos,  80  pfennigs 
(19  cents);  same  in  quantities  from  5,000  to  10,000  kilos  (11,023  to 
22,043  pounds),  per  100  kilos,  76  pfennigs  (18  cents);  same  in  quantities 
exceeding  10,000  kilos  (22,046  pounds),  per  100  kilos,  73  pfennigs 
(17.1  cents). 

LICENSE    RATES   AND   REGULATIONS. 

All  foreign  commercial  travelci's  must,  upon  their  arrival  in  Gcer- 
many,  procure  from  the  nearest  poli<:e  headquarters  a  business  identi- 
fication card  or  permit.  The  cost  of  this  card  is  1  mark  (23.8  cents), 
and  the  permit  is  good  only  during  the  current  year.  This  card  must 
be  carried  during  the  time  the  i^ent  is  engaged  in  soliciting  orders,  and, 
when  so  requested,  must  be  exhibited  to  the  authorities.  The  cards 
may  only  be  used  by  the  person  in  whose  name  the  same  has  been 
iasued.  When  application  is  made  for  a  permit  to  sell  merchandise, 
the  applicant  must  produce  a  passport  in  order  to  obtain  such  permit 

IMPORTATIONS   FROM   THE   UNITED   BTATE8. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  definite  information  in  this  connection,  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  merchandise  imported  from 
America  is  pnrchased  by  local  dealers  from  jobbers  in  the  different 
seaports.  I  am  reliably  informed,  however,  tnat  during  the  past  five 
years  the  importations  from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  dis- 
trict, both  directly  and  indirectly,  have  more  than  doubled.  This 
increase  has  been  principally  in  breadstuffs,  machinery,  lumber,  and 
steel.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  market  in  Germany  for  many 
articlejs  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  plumbers'  supplies,  hard- 
ware, tools,  stoves,  oil,  and  shoes,  but  in  order  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers,  the  American  firms  must  make  con- 
cessions, especially  in  the  way  of  longer  credits.  Moat  German  firms 
give  from  three  to  six  months'  credit  and  are  in  a  manner  forced,  if 
possible,  to  buy  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  ascertain  the 
financial  standing  or  reliability  of  a  German  firm  through  a  commercial 
agency  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  such  information 
is  small,  being  about  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  for  each  report.  If  Ameri- 
can firms  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  their  prospective  customers  they  would  doubtless  be  willing  to 
extend  credit  and,  in  this  manner,  materially  increase  their  sales. 
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EXPOBTS  TO  THE   UNITED   tTATEB. 

The  exports  from  tbb  district  to  the  [Jotted  States  in  the  yesr  1898 
were  $1,727,200.31;  for  the  yew  1899, 13,067,461.20,  an  increase  of 
(340,260.89. 

The  articles  showing  a  decided  increase  in  this  connection  are  raw 
Boi^ar,  wine,  chemicalfi,  and  mineral  water. 

CUA8.  E.  Babnes,  Consul. 

Cologne,  Octobtr  S9,  1900, 


CBEFEU). 

The  chief  industry  of  this  consular  district  in  the  manufncture  of 
silk  and  velvet  fabrics.  The  production,  as  far  as  the  velvet  branch 
is  concerned,  waa  hindered  considerably  by  the  weavers'  strike  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year.  Business  in  the  silk  branches  was 
quite  good  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  district  23  velvet  mills,  87  silk  mills,  10 
mills  manufacturing  both  velvets  and  silks,  and  39  dyehouses,  as  com- 
pared with  25  velvet  mills,  83  silk  mills,  11  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  velvets  and  silks,  and  40  dyehouses  of  last  year. 

The  tables  below  show  number  of  looms  engaged,  value  of  goods 
exported  to  various  countries,  and  consumption  of  raw  materials. 

Number  of  loomt  mgaged  during  the  lad  four  yMrl. 
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Ctnuumption  0/  raw  materiai*. 
[Metric  toiu  of  2,206  [»un<1i>.] 
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There  are  two  cotton-spinning  mills  in  this  district,  employing  82,000 
spindles.  Their  output  is  consumed  in  the  textile  districte  of  Saxon  j, 
South  Gennany,  and  Rhineland. 

The  consumption  of  mercerized  cotton  yam  increaees  steadily,  as 
different  branches  of  the  textile  industry  take  up  its  use.  It  is  largely 
employed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  cravat  stuffs,  and  is  produced  in 
quantities,  much  of  which  is  exported.  Egyptian  cotton  is  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  is  progressing  slowly. 
Both  power  and  hand  machines  are  used.  The  difficulty  lies  in  teaching 
the  workmen,  as  the  textile  school  has  no  knitting  department,  and 
competition  with  convict  labor  prevents  its  i-apid  progress.  The  goods 
manufactured  are  sold  here  and  in  Switzerland  and  Holland.  They 
are  too  heavy  for  the  southern  climates,  and  are  practically  excluded 
by  the  protective  tariff  in  force  in  man^  countries. 

Closely  allied  to  the  textile  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
and  dy^uffs.  Markets  in  this  branch  were  good  last  year  in  the  . 
European  countries,  but  poor  in  India,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
famine  and  plague.  Exports  to  eastern  Asia  were  not  large.  Sales  to 
the  United  States  increased,  and  efforts  aro  being  made  to  further 
develop'this  market 

KXJD  8TOFFS,  ETC. 

Wheat  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  rye  from 
Russia,  oata  and  corn  from  America,  and  barley  from  Hungary.  The 
crops  were  not  good  in  this  district,  the  heavy  rains  causing  the  grains 
to  lodge.  The  outlook  for  this  year  is  much  better.  The  average 
prices  paid  per  100  tons  for  the  year  under  review  were  as  follows: 
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It  is  estimated  that  last  year's  production  of  cheese  in  the  district 
was  2,500^000  pounds.  Cfeve  is  the  center  of  the  cheese-producing 
section.  The  dairymen  in  this  vicinity  prefer  to  sell  their  milk  in  the 
citv  rather  than  to  make  cheese. 

Last  year,  there  was  an  importation  of  11,762  tons  of  butter  and 
112,267  tons  of  lard  into  Germany,  while  2,616  tons  of  butter  and  100 
tons  of  lard  were  exported. 
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There  were  43  distilleries  running  in  this  district  last  year.  These 
consumed  439.50  tons  of  potatoes,  639.143  tons  of  rve,  277.195  tons  of 
barley,  820.28"  tons  com,  and  34,996  liters*  (36,980  quarts)  of  wine. 
Seventy  breweries  consumed  6,064.665  tons  of  barley  malt,  23.75  tons 
of  corn,  and  130.626  tons  of  rice. 

Lmnber  is  imported  in  large  quaotities  from  America  and  Austria, 
and  some  from  Sweden  and  Russia. 


Cigar  labels  and  cigar-box  labels  are  e™)rt6d  from  this  district  to 
Norui  and  South  America,  England,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland.  Exports  of  German  wall  papers  to  Hollana  hava  increased 
during  the  year.  Not  much  is  sent  to  other  continental  countries  on 
account  of  their  high  tariffs. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1900,  were  as  follows: 


Chemicals  and  dyestuffs.*..  $206,411.90 

Cotton  goods 120,777.90 

Paperware 68, 499. 52 

RibbonB 181,675.45 

Silks 34,038.68 

Half  Bilks 519,660.16 


SpunBilkB $684,995.68 

Sundries 63, 828. 31 

Velvets 832,530.06 

Cotton  veltB 233, 858. 51 


Total 2,846,166.17 


The  exports  for  the  year  1898  were  $2,065,037.21;  for  1397,  $1,865,- 
429.93,  and  for  1896  they  amounted  to  $3,104,914.74. 


Crefeld  now  claims  a  population  of  110,000.  A  largo  number  of 
residences  and  business  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  last  year; 
the  new  electric  transit  and  lighting  systems  are  nearly  completed,  and 
altogether,  Crefeld  presents  quite  a  prosperous  appearance.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  addition  oi  a  spinning  department  to  tne 
textile  school,  and  it  ia  expected  to  be  in  working  order  by  the  1st  of 
April,  1901.  A  Rhine  harbor  is  to  be  built  at  Linn,  a  suburb  of  Cre- 
feld, at  a  cost  of  21.000,000  marks  ($4,998,000).  This  harbor  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal  and  with  the  city  proper  by  rail- 
road. By  this  means,  it  is  hoped  now  industries  may  be  attracted  to 
this  vicinity. 

Julian  Piikli*s,  Connul. 

CKErELD,  October  10, 1900. 

DRESDEN. 

While  the  last  census,  taken  on  December  2,  1895,  iixed  the  popula- 
tion of  Dresden  at  334,066,  the  amalgamation  of  two  suburbs,  as  well 
as  exceptional  building  and  industrial  activity,  has  caused  a  most  rapid 
increase,  placing  the  number  of  inhabitants,  on  January  1,  1897,  at 
347,500j  and  on  October  1, 1900,  at  410,500.  The  official  census  of 
1900  is  in  preparation  and  will  be  published  early  next  year. 

The  steady  development  and  growth  of  commerce  and  industry 
observed  during  the  past  years  showed  no  indication  of  decline  during 
the  year  1899.  On  the  contrary,  mills  and  factories  in  this  district 
wore  fully  employed,  the  number  of  laborers  increasing  from  124,540 
to  133,362  in  1899,  representing  fully  7^  per  cent. 

'  I  liter  =  1.05  quarto. 
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Orders  were  plentiful  within  Germany,  ho  that  in  a  great  many 
instancect  preference  was  given  to  local  requirement^  rather  than  take 
the  risk  and  annoyance  of  ejqwrt  trade. 

Whilo  the  war  in  South  Airica  was  disadvantageous  to  a  number  of 
trade  branches,  in  particular  to  two  large  manufacturers  of  safety  fuses 
for  mining,  near  Dresden,  others,  such  as  toy  and  leather  goods  manu- 
facturers,  were  directly  benefited  by  the  same. 

During  the  year  1899,  21  new  stock  companies  were  founded  in 
and  near  Dresden,  with  a  capiul  of  26,000,000  marks  {*6,188,0O0),  a 
chemical  factorj',  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  marks  (#1,1*1,000),  taking 
the  lead. 

Other  marked  proofs  as  to  the  growth  of  industrial  activity  may  be 

fathered  from  the  following  statements,  which  refer  exclusively  to  the 
istrict  of  the  Dresden  C'hanifwr  of  Comnierce,  for  the  year  1899.  The 
number  of  plants  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  increased  by  159;  an 
unprecedented  gain  when  compared  with  former  yearn.  Plants  using 
other  motive  power,  such  asgas,  water,  etc.,  increased  by  196,  and  plants 
without  motors  by  181.  The  post-office  handled  witliin  this  district 
20,000,000  letters  and  750,000  pack^es  more  than  in  1898;  the  traffic 
in  postal  money  orders  increased  by  iik  per  cent,  and  130,000  more 
telegrams  were  dispatched  than  in  1898.  The  freight  traffic  by  rail 
increa.sod  by  39  per  cent,  and  the  trains  carried  2,500,000  more  passen- 
gers than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  total  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  Dresden,  including  real  estate,  in  1895,  was  301,547,392 
marltfl  (»71, 768,279),  and  in  1899,  388,297,929  marks  (*ii2,414,907),  an 
increase  of  87,000,000  marks  ($20,706, 0(MI).  The  taxes  paid  aggregated 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1898-^9,  18,390,000  marks  ($4,376,820), 
including  1,867,908  marks  ($444,562)  city  octroi. 


The  total  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  amounted 
to  $1,130,101.29,  which,  compared  with  the  corresponding  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  represents  an  increase  of  $186,728.38.  Deduct- 
ing the  increase  of  the  item  "artificial  flowers,"  an  article  which  is 
entirely  governed  by  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  $17,847,47  worth  of 
"household  effects,"  the  net  growth  of  exports  still  shows  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $118,481.04,  Artificial  flowers,  arsenic,  yarn,  wooien 
goods,  linen  goods,  and  cotton  waste  show  the  greatest  gains. , 


I  am  unable  to  obtain  figures  of  the  exports  from  this  district  to 
other  countries,  but  am  informed  under  authority  that  business  was 
generally  satisfactory  and  prosperous  during  1899,  the  trade  with 
Kussia  and  South  America,  and  partly  with  Itah'  and  Austria,  however, 
having  been  somewhat  injured  by  financial  and  political  difficulties. 

COMMERCIAL   SAMPLES   FROM   CHINA. 

The  special  commission,  organized  in  1896  and  sent  to  China  in  1897, 
with  the  view  of  studying  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
has  brought  home  a  large  assortment  of  samples,  and  has  made  a  special 
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exhibit  (in  the  rooms  of  the  chamber  commerce  in  this  citj)  of  ten 
groups  of  articles  speci&Ily  referring  to  the  industry  of  this  district. 
The  exhibit  of  paper  and  stationery  created  particular  interest.  Thus, 
the  manufacturer  in  placed  in  a  position  to  know  exactly  what  to  send 
to  China,  and  how  to  compete  favorably  with  other  countries  doing 
business  with  the  Asiatic  States. 

EXFOBT  ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE   KINGDOM  OF   BAXONT. 

This  association  was  founded  in  1885  by  a  small  number  of  men 
interested  in  the  growth  and  extension  of  Saxon  industries,  Ita  special 
object  ia  to  study  foreign  markets  with  the  view  of  introducing  goods 
of  Saxon  manufacture.  The  work  of  the  association  has  been  most 
successful.  Special  trips  were  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  members,  bv 
experienced  salesmen  to  Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  Japan,  and  in  fact  all 
over  the  world.  Thus,  hundreds  of  new  connections  were  formed  and 
many  new  fields  opened  to  the  Saxon  manufacturer.  At  the  same  time, 
the  services  of  able  and  active  agents  were  secured  in  all  the  business 
centers  of  the  world,  who  are  doing  good  work  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  association.  The  trips  are  repeatea  whenever  it  seems 
profitable,  and  upward  of  100,000  marks  ($23,800)  have  been  expended 
m  this  direction.  The  total  number  of  firms  belonging  to  the  associa- 
tion, with  an  increa^fe  of  43  this  last  year,  is  reported  to  have  reached 
52^.  Thiij  i::)  another  marked  proof  of  the  practical  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  the  Germans  in  pushing  their  export  trade  and  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  worlo,  and  should  attract  attention 
among  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  CHANGES  IN  POSTAL  RATES. 

E>uring  the  fait  of  1899  and  the  summer  of  1900,  the  Imperial  German 
Post-OflSce  Department  at  Berlin  succeeded  in  closing  special  treaties 
with  ft  number  of  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  postal 
parcels.  While  in  former  years  it  was  expensive  and  risky  to  send 
small  parcels  to  Asia,  Australia,  Central  and  South  America,  etc.,  thus 
making  it  practically  impossible  to  ship  small  supplies  of  goods  to  these 
countries,  the  new  system  has  opened  many  profitable  channels  for  the 
German  export  trade. 

As  an  example,  1  give  a  few  of  the  new  rates: 


"io  China  (Puchan,  Henkau.  BliaiiBhtl,  Tteulstti,  and  TgchUu.  where  Oeniuui 
p(iin-e>nli>tn  nre  establinhed)! 

Parrula  H'elRhlnK  up  lol  kMOKmn  (2.1  jxHiDdi) 

Parrels  wctghlpg  overl  tv  &  kllugramK 

Parculs  up  to  1  kllocrein 

ParcelHover  I  to^kUogiumH 

To  AUBtniliB: 

Parceli  up  to  1  kllomin 

Paieelgnvvrl  to  &  kllagiamB 

To  CoMa  Rti'a,  Ouatemala,  etc.: 

Parcels  up  to  1  kil<israiii 

Parcel" overt  to 6 klloRramB 

To  the  ArGentlne  Republic; 

parcels  up  to  1  kilogram 

ParcelnovetltoaklloBcanm 

ToBnuih 

Parcels  up  to  I  kl!o«Tani 

Parcel*  over  itu  5  ktlofniins 
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In  other  postal  rates,  there  have  been  some  important  changes  during 
this  year. 

The  new  adhesive  postage  stamps,  postal  cards,  etc.,  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 1,1900,  are  nowinfulluse,  the  supplies  of  the  former  design  having 
at  this  date  been  practically  exhausted.  For  the  first  time,  the  Imperiu 
Post-Office  Department  has  issued  stamps  of  high  values,  the  highest 
of  the  present  issue  being  5  marks  ($1.19),  while  formerly  the  highest 
value  was  3  marks  (47.6  cents),  which  were  not  even  sold  to  the  public 
and  only  used  for  official  business. 

The  most  welcome  change,  which  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  1900, 
ia  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  a  single  letter  within  Germany  and  the 
Austrian  Empire  from  15  grams  to  30  grams  (i  ounce  to  f  ounce), 
carried  for  10  pfennigs  (2.3  cents).  Postal  cards  within  the  limits  of 
a  city,  town,  or  village  have  been  reduced  from  5  to  3  pfennigs  {1.19 
cents  to  4  cents),  and  money  orders  from  20  to  10  pfennigs  (4.7  to  3.3 
cents)  for  amounts  up  to  5  marks  ($1.19). 


As  stated  in  previous  reports,  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  value  of 
imports  from  foreign  countries  into  this  Kingdom  are  not  obtainable, 
and  this  is  notably  the  fact  r^farding  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Very  few,  it  any,  American  goods  are  imported  direct,  and,  while  they 
are  displayed  in  many  of  tne  shops,  they  are  usually  purchased  in 
Hamburg  or  Bremen.  The  customs  duties  are  controlled  oy  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  and  the  statistics  are  compiled  at  Berlin.  Merchan- 
dise comes  into  Saxony  by  rail  and  by  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  navigable 
from  Hamburg  to  some  distance  into  Austria. 

I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  interesting  figures  showing  the  total 
amount  (in  tons)  of  raw  materials  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
etc.,  brought  by  rail  to  and  used  within  this  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1899,  as  compared  with  1898.  The  following  (able  covers  74  different 
classes  of  articles,  and  gives  figures  of  imports  from  other  parts  of  the 
German  Empire  and  from  foreign  countries  into  Saxony: 
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The  following  table  gives  figures  (in  tons)  of  the  merchandise  carried 
to  Dresden  by  Qie  river  Elbe,  showing  an  increase  over  1898  of  37,000 


Tablb  II. — Merthandite  imported  to  Dretden  by  River  £ 
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IMPORTS  FUOM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Direct  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  consular  district  are 
very  limited,  and  I  am  convinced  this  is  principally  due  to  its  geo- 
graphicsl  position  and  also  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Saxon  to  Duy 
goods  in  large  quantities.  He  prefers  to  purchase,  whenever  his  sup- 
ply is  exhausted,  from  the  bonded  warehouses  inHambufg  or  Bremen, 
where  large  stocks  of  American-made  goods  are  continually  stored, 
thus  saving  all  inconvenience  of  entry,  banking,  etc.  Another  rea- 
son, and  this  is  the  principal  one,  why  pun^hases  are  made  at  the  Ger- 
man seaports  is  that  it  takes  too  long  to  get  goods  from  America,  and 
in  case  of  unsatisfactory  shipments,  it  is  far  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  return  the  goods  to  the  Hamburg  or  Bremen  agents  and  enter  com- 
plaint there,  than  to  discuss  the  matter  with  uie  manufacturer  in 
America. 

BlCrCLES, 

Since  the  big  boom  in  1896-97,  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  traffic  in  bicycles.  The  total  number  of  bicycles  placed  on  the 
market  during  1893  and  1897  by  the  manufacturers  in  Dresden  was 
estimated  at  60,000  each  year,  while  hardlv  45,000  were  sold  in  1899 
and  still  lees  during  the  current  year,  llie  decrease  in  the  sale  of 
American  bicycles  in  and  near  Dresden  is  in  about  the  same  propor- 
taxm.  The  principal  ^ent  tells  me  that  in  1897,  at  least  1,000  wheels 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 20 
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(mainly  Cleveland  and  Columbia)  were  sold  in  Dresden  and  Ticinity, 
while  in  i89<J,  hardly  500  wheels  found  customerB,  and  during  1900,  up 
to  the  date  of  thi»  report,  only  150  have  been  sold.  This  decrease  of 
trade  is  attributed  to  various  causes,  but  mainly  to  overproduction, 
resulting  in  considerable  depression  in  prices.  Interest  has  slackened 
among  Uie  higher  classes,  and  the  opinion  prevails  that  the  main  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  since  the  pneumatic  tire  (the  chainless 
wheel  not  having  come  up  to  the  general  expectations)  there  has 
been  practically  no  marked  or  important  improvement  in  this  line  of 
manufacture.  During  this  season,  an  unusual  tendency  to  prefer  a 
German  wheel  to  a  foreign  make  was  noticeable.  Since  1896-97,  Ger- 
man manufacturers  have  made  special  efforts  to  copy  the  American 
wheel,  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  Germany, 
Messrs.  Winklhofer  &  JUnicke,  in  Chemnitz,  h^  succeeded  in  placing 
a  wheel  on  the  market,  the  Wanderer,  which  keenly  competes  with  the 
best  American  model. 

During  1899,  wheels  from  this  district  were  exported  to  Austria, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  England,  Egypt,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
South  America,  Bulgaria,  and  Boumania.  Business  with  Sweden  was 
verv  much  injured  by  an  increase  of  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  outlook  for  1901  is  somewhat  more  encouraging. 

AGRICULTURAL   MACHINERY, 

Agricultural  machines  are  not  imported  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  Dresden,  but  are  all  bought  fmm  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
agents.  The  most  salable  is  the  mowing  machine,  and  a  good  busi- 
ness was  done  in  1899.  Sales  were  not  as  profitable  in  19W),  because 
the  weather  was  particularly  favorable  and  hand  labor  plentiful.  Hay 
tedders  and  grass-cutting  machines,  also  clippers  for  horticulturists, 
etc.,  sold  readily. 

The  sulky  plow  of  B.  F,  Avery  &  Sons,  Louisville,  has  been  success- 
fully imitated  by  German  manufacturers.  American  manufacturers 
should  protect  their  rights  by  taking  out  German  letters  patent. 

Saxony  is  densely  populated,  the  farms  are  small,  hand  labor  cheap, 
and  there  never  will  oe  a  large  market  for  agricultural  machines  m 
this  district. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  American  petroleum  is  still  preferred  to  the  Russian,  but  Rus- 
sian competition  is  keen,  and  I  am  told  that  petroleum  from  Boumania 
is  beginning  to  come  into  Germany  in  larger  quantities  than  before. 
The  total  amount  of  petroleum  imported  into  this  Kingdom  in  1899 
was  28,496  tons  by  rail  and  32,871  tons  by  water. 

American  boots  and  shoes  are  very  popular  in  Dresden.  "While 
almost  every  large  shoe  store  carries  a  line  of  American  shoes,  there 
is  one  store  on  the  main  thoroughfare  that  deals  solely  in  the  Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

The  value  of  American-made  shoes  sold  in  Dresden  has  increased 
from  17,000  in  1897  to  about  $12,000  this  last  year. 

The  Germans  like  the  graceful  shape  and  more  tasteful  finish,  and 
the  American  manufacturer  has  well  adapted  his  goods  to  the  shape 
of  the  German  foot. 
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canned  goods  and  fresh  fbuit. 

Much  dissatisfaction  ia  felt  by  the  importers  of  nanned  meats — espe- 
cially corned  beef  and  ox  tongues— at  the  imperial  law  which  went 
into  effect  on  October  1, 1900,  absolutely  prohioiting  the  importation 
of  this  food.  The  largest  importer  in  Dresden  s«^s  that  for  Dresden 
alone,  it  means  a  falling  off  in  trade  of-  at  least  $100,000  per  annum. 
Canned  salmon  and  oysters  ai'e  not  affected  by  this  new  law,  but  the 
consumption  of  these  is  small  and  is  estimated  at  not  over  50,000  cans 
each  per  annum. 

Dried  fruits  are  imported  extensively  from  the  United  States,  prin- 
cHwUy  from  California,  and  the  annual  demand  in  Dresden  for  apples, 
plums,  and  apricoto  is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  50,000  cases,  at  35 
pounds  to  the  case. 

BABDWARE   AND   HACHIKERT. 

The  sale  of  American  hardware  and  machine  tools  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  where  there  is  so  much  competition,  is  not  at  all  easy. 
Nevertheless,  several  active  men  here  have  secured  the  agency  of  a 
number  of  American  firms,  and  business  shows  a  decided  and  steady 
increase,  not  only  in  Saxony  but  throughout  (Jermany.  The  simple 
and  practical  construction  of  the  American  tool  is  acknowledged,  but 
careless  finish  of  si  ngle  parts  often  ^ves  cause  for  complaint  and  refusal 
of  goods.  Packing  is  in  general  satisfactory;  only  some  new  firms, 
which  were  not  experienced  in  the  export;  trade  were  careless  in  this 
direction. 

The  principal  agent  for  American  machinery,  etc.,  in  Dresden  says: 

I  have  scarcely  a  complaint  to  make  which  would  be  of  public  interest.  I  miKht 
mention,  however,  that  an  American  firm  that  intniBted  me  with  ita  sole  asencylor 
Germany  was  unable  to  prevent  German  competing  firme  from  buying  theee  very 
same  K[>od8  throi^h  indirect  channels,  thus  caosing  me  serious  dajnege,  ae  X  have  to  . 
incur  oeavy  expeneee  for  advertising,  etc.,  which  the  competing  firms,  of  course, 
save,  and  this  enables  them  to  undersell  ine.  I  would  further  say  that  American 
mannfoctnreis  ntgulorly  refuse  to  quote  their  pricea  f.  o.  b.  veeeel  New  York,  and  in- 
Ofit  on  delivering  f.  o.  i>.  cars  New  York.  The  European  buver  in  this  case  is  often 
compelled  to  nay  unreasonably  high  charges  for  lighterage  ot  merchandise  from  can 
to  vessel,  and  he  can  not  even  refuse  payment,  because  expenses  follow  the  shipment 
as  charges  and  are  collected  on  delivery.  He  therefore  prefers  to  pay  rather  than 
mfier  lose  from  delay. 

At  the  present  time  there  ia  a  stagnation  in  business  throughout 
Germany,  which  is  due  to  the  prevailing  political  conditions.  As  soon 
as  this  situation  changes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  traffic  in  machinery 
will  be  more  animated.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  importa- 
tion of  American  hardware  and  machinery  into  Germany  will  ever  be 
very  much  larger  than  at  present  There  is  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion here  on  account  of  the  high  prohibitive  tariff,  which  makes  the 
export  trade  to  the  United  States  extremely  difficult,  and  no  effort  is 
spared  to  obstruct  the  entry  of  American  goods.  These  efforts  are 
aided  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  machine 
tools  are  increasing  their  plants,  in  order  to  aupply  the  home  demand 
and  also  to  put  a  certain  pressure  on  the  German  Government  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  import  duties. 
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BCLES  OOYERNINQ  COHUEBCIAL  TRAVELERS  FROM   FOREIGN  COCVTRIEB. 

Commercial  travelers  selling  foods  of  foreign  manufacture  are  not 
subjected  to  any  reati'lvtions  wiuiin  this  Kin^om.  Thej  must,  how- 
ever, before  starting  out  to  work,  report  to  the  police  department, 
submit  their  passports,  give  evidence  that  they  are  agents  of  the  firm 
they  desire  to  represent,  and  obtain  a  permit  (gewerbe-schein),  which 
costs  a  few  cents. 

German  manufacturers  are  much  annoyed  at  the  new  law  enforced 
in  Russia  since  January  1, 1899,  imposing  a  tax  of  .at  least  500  marks 
(S125)  on  foreign  commercial  travelers.  A  similar  law  went  into  effect 
not  long  since  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  steps  wilt 
be  taken  in  this  direction  in  Germany. 

Chas.  L.  Cole,  Ckmsid- General. 

Dresden,  November  10,  1900, 


DTJES8ELDORP. 

The  general  progress  and  prosperity  enjoyed  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  German  Empire  during  the 
past  year  were  notable  also  in  the  provinces  of  Rbinelandand  Westpha- 
lia, and  particularly  in  the  government  district  of  Duesseldorf ,  of  which 
this  consular  district  covers  the  niost  active  and  industrious  portion. 
The  past  financial  year  was  marked  by  an  activity  hitherto  unsurpassed, 
and  while  the  previous  year  had  been  regarded  a^  attaining  the  height 
of  the  prosperous  movement  going  on  for  about  six  years,  it  appears 
that  the  year  1899  was  the  summit  to  which  the  movement  rose,  and 
from  which  it  la  now  fast  going  downward.  Iron  and  steel  works, 
foundries,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  shipyards,  the  elec- 
trical industry  and  its  kindred  trades,  gas  works,  and  the  common  car- 
-  riers,  railways  and  ships,  were  strained  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  most 
important  trades  of  this  district,  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  coke  and  other  fuels,  was  specially  favored,  and  so  overwhelmed 
with  orders  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  at  home. 


The  coal  mines  are  distributed  over  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
government  district,  of  which  this  city  is  the  capital,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Westphalia,  the  adjoining  province,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
companies  which  are  united  m  the  Ithenish-Westphalian  coal  syndicate 
'  in  Essen-Ruhr;  this  combine  is  bound  by  contracts  with  strict  rules 
that  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  entire  production  of  these  mines  and 
collieries  is  controlled  by  the  syndicate,  the  executive  prescribing 
to  each  member  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be  produced,  and  attending  to 
the  entire  work  of  selling  and  distributing  the  output.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Prussian  State  and  to  large 
firms  consuming  the  output  of  their  collieries  in  their  own  iron  and 
steel  works,  there  are  but  few  mines  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  which 
are  not  meml>ers  of  the  aforementioned  combine.  A  State  supervision 
is  exercised  over  all  Prussian  mines,  the  superior  mining  office  for 
this  part  of  the  Kingdom  being  in  Dortmund,  Westphalia.  The  min- 
ing authorities  are  particularly  strict  in  enforcing  rules  for  the  safety 
of  laborers  and  for  good  ventilation  of  the  mines,  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  mining  accidents,  etc. 
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The  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  coal  mioes  of  the  Dort- 
mund district  has  been  steadUy  increaaiog  since  1891,  when  it  was 
152,139;  in  1895  it  was  153,537;  in  1896  the  number  was  159,915;  it 
rose  to  176,798  in  1897,  to  190,532  in  1898,  and  to  204,410  in  1899. 

An>  interesting  table  was  published  recently  by  the  eeneral  miners 
association  (AUgemeiner  Knappscbaftsverein),  a  compulsory  insurance 
association  for  employees  of  tlie  coal  mines:  the  table,  which  follows, 
shows  the  number  of  the  men  insured,  by  classes  of  wa^^es  earned,  for 
the  several  years  1892,  1895, 1898  and  1899,  and  the  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  earning  the  higher  rates: 


SSMDUuidlea... 


Toul  of  memben... 


1  MS 

26.  a* 

2S,MS 

l»,H4 

Classes  1  and  3  are  "juvenile  laborers,"  or  boys  from  14  to  16  years. 

A  much  larger  number  of  laborers  could  have  found  employment 
last  year  with  the  mining  companies.  Strikes,  the  South  African  war, 
and  other  circumstances  caused  a  scarcity  of  hands  in  the  mines  which 
seriously  hampered  the  development  of  the  production  of  (wal  and  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  favorable  market  situation.  A  bigger  calam- 
ity to  the  trade  than  the  want  of  laborers,  however,  was  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  State  i-ailways  to  supply  the  necessary  number  of 
trucks  for  the  transportation  of  the  pronuct.  There  were  many  davs 
last  winter  when  there  was  a  deficiency  of  5,000  cars  per  day,  and  the 
loss  of  production  caused  by  this  alone  is  estimated  Dy  the  directors 
of  the  coal  syndicate  at  more  than  350,000  tons  for  last  season,  so  far 
as  the  mines  belonging  to  the  syndicate  were  concerned. 

Still  the  mines,  especially  those  under  the  leadership  of  the  syndi- 
cate, succeeded  in  raising  Uieir  production  in  the  accustomed  propor- 
tion, as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Prodwtwn  of  coal. 
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The  feverish  activity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  caused  a  demand 
for  coal  which  the  mines'were  unable  to  fill,  and  consequently  p  "ices 
were  driven  to  a  height  bordering  on  the  fanciful,  and  the  sale  .of 
substitutes,  particularly  of  lignite  or  brown  coal  and  of  briquettes, 
became  an  important  trade.  While  the  high  prices  encouraged  an 
increased  importation  of  coal  from  England,  it  was  not  found  profitable 
to  import  coal  from  America  on  account  of  the  increased  prices  in  the 
United  States  and  high  freight  rates.  There  was  much  talk  funong 
largest  consumers  and  dealers  about  trying  to  purchase  American  coal, 
but  it  ia  impossible  to  learn  of  lar^  contracts  for  the  American  prod- 
uct actually  made  by  any  of  the  big  naanufacturing  establishments. 

Although  the  fear  of  a  calamity  on  the  German  market  has  induced 
a  number  of  lar^  consumers  to  cover  their  wants  by  contracts  for 
English  ooal  at  higher  prices  than  those  which  are  demanded  by  Ger- 
man minesj  and  wie  German  Government  has  reduced  the  rates  for 
transportation  of  coal  from  seaports  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  for- 
eign coal,  there  is  a  general  belief  at  present  that  the  tales  about  scarcity 
are  exaggerated  to  keep  up  prices,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  in- 
creased demand  for  coal  on  the  part  of  gas  works  and  transportation 
companies  will  continue,  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  large  iron  and 
steel  works,  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills  are  already  obliged  to  reduce 
their  production,  not  for  want  of  coal,  but  for  want  of  work. 

Besides,  the  statistics  published  by  the  German  Government  show 
that  during  recent  years,  the  quantities  of  coal  exported  from  Ger- 
many were  about  double  the  quantities  imported;  in  1892,  the  imports 
amounted  to  4,436,983  metric  tons,  the  exports  to  9,649,055;  in  1898, 
exports  amounted  to  13,989,223  metric  tons,  while  only  5,820,332  were 
imported;  for  1899,  the  number  of  tons  exported  was  18,943,174  and 
imported  6,220,489. 

IRON   AND  STEEL. 

Next  in  importance  after  coal  mining  is  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  its  various  branches.  As  mention^  before,  the  trades  connected 
with  these  industries  were  very  busy  last  year.  The  works  were  over- 
crowded with  orders  and  were  reluctant  to  accept  new  ones;  there  was 
constant  complaint  about  deficiencies  of  i-aw  materials,  of  fuel,  and  of 
laborers.  At  present,  thesituation  has  changed.  The  works  have  still 
large  contracts  on  hand  which  would  employ  them  to  their  full  capac- 
ities until  the  end  of  next  year,  but  customers  are  very  slow  in  giving 
specifications,  and  are  being  reminded  by  circulars  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  live  up  to  their  contracts,  or  the  works  will  be  obliged  to 
send  the  ordered  wares  without  waiting  for  the  specifications.  A  lai^ 
establishment  (rolling  mill)  with  the  most  modern  improvements  has 
been  recently  built  near  this  city,  but  the  proprietors  have  concluded 
not  to  begin  to  manufacture,  there  being  no  chance  to  work  with  a 
profit  under  the  present  circumstances,  ^veral  of  the  large  establish- 
ments were  recently  obliged  to  dismiss  many  laborers,  whife  others  are 
leaving  vacancies  unfilled. 

The  annual  reports  of  two  of  the  most  important  compulsory  insur- 
ance association^  were  issued  a  short  time  ago.  One  is  that  of  the 
Rhenish  Westphaliau  Insurance  Association  of  Foundries,  Furnaces, 
and  Rollmg  Mills,  which  comprises  all  employees  in  such  establishmeatu 
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in  these  two  provinces.  The  report  seys  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1899,  there  were  233  such  establiebnieiits  in  RbinelaDd  and  Westphalia, 
employing  129,966  persons,  or  11,342  more  than  at  the  same  time 
a  year  ago;  the  insured  amount  of  w&ges  wa»  156,063,987  marks 
($87,1*3,228.90),  against  137,705,157  marks  {*32,773,827.37),  which 
shows  an  increase  of  18,358,830  marks  (*4, 369, 401. 54).  The  average 
wages  per  head  and  year  amounted,  accordingly,  to  1,200.81  marks 
($285.79)  in  1899,  against  1,160  marks  ($276,28)  in  1898.  The  other 
report  was  published  by  the  Association  of  ManuTacturere  of  Machinery 
and  Hardware  of  Khineland  and  Westphalia.  The  number  of  insured 
persons  in  1899  was  156.683,  or  13,183  more  than  the  year  before; 
their  insured  wages  amounted  to  162,273,171  marks  ($38,621,014.70), 
showing  an  increase  of  18,487,471  marks  ($4,388,118.10)  over  1898. 
The  average  yearly  earnings  per  man  would  be,  accordinglv,  1,084 
marks,  or  $246.10.  In  1898,  it  was  1,000  marks,  or  $328;  in'l897,  it 
was  972  marks,  or  $281.34.  According  to  German  law,  the  earnings 
of  every  factory  hand  have  to  be  insured  up  to  the  amount  of  1,200 
marks  per  year;  any  excess  is  iaeared  to  one-third  only,  and  the 
amounts  actually  earned  are  somewhat  lai^r  than  the  sum  given  in 
the  statistics. 

OTHER  mDUSTHIES. 

While  the  trades  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  the  most  prominent  in 
this  consular  district,  there  are  other  important  branches  of  commerce 
and  industry,  especially  in  and  near  the  city  of  Duesseldorf.  An 
important  trade  is  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  glass  bottles.  In  Ger- 
resneim,a  town  in  this  vicinity,  there  is  one  of  the  largest  bottle  estab- 
lishments in  the  world;  the  annual  output  approximates  a  hundred 
million  green  bottles,  and  several  thousand  laborers  are  employed  all 
the  year  round.  The  manufacture  of  textiles  is  considerable,  but  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  adjoining  consular  districts  of  Barmen  and 
Crefeld. 

CKITED  SrATES  TSADE. 

Duesseldorf,  with  its  excellent  harbor  facilities,  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial city  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Khine  province  and  for  the 
industrial  sections  of  Westphalia.  Of  the  articles  imported  direct 
from  the  United  States,  machinery  and  tools  of  all  kinds  are  bi-ought 
in  increasing  quantities.  There  are  several  firms  here  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  importation  of  American  machine  tools,  and  their 
business  is  very  flourishing.  Another  article  is  American  wood,  there 
being  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  pit^h  pine,  Carolina  pine, 
Cottonwood,  bickor>',  oak,  and  other  hard  woodtj  on  the  Duesseldorf 
market.  Considerably  larger  quantities  of  pitch  pine  could  have  been 
sold  here  last  year,  if  they  had  been  present. 

Rg  iron,  naval  stores,  fertilizers,  and  other  raw  products  found  a 
goocTsale  in  this  neighborhood  last  year. 

Many  American  articles  of  daily  use  are  exhibited  in  the  ^tore^  of 
tills  city,  such  as  writing  desks,  typewriters,  petroleum  stoves,  washing 
machines,  and  other  household  goods,  and  they  all  seem  to  sell  well. 
They  are  to  a  gieat  extent  purchased  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  job- 
bers, but  respectable  quantities  come  direct  by  way  of  Kotterdam. 
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In  this  way,  dried  California  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  and  pears 
are  being  imported,  though  the  trade  is  much  impeded  by  the  cus- 
toma  reffulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  the  San 
Jose  scale.  The  last  annual  reportof  the  Duesseldorf  chamber  of  com- 
merce calls  the  quality  of  last  year's  California  prunes  "excellent." 
Referring  to  pears  from  that  State,  the  report  complains  of  the  strict 
rulings  of  the  customs  authorities,  in  apite  of  the  fact  that  any  scale 
or  insect  on  or  in  the  fruit  must  be  killed  by  the  prooess  of  evapora- 
tion to  which  the  fmit  is  subjected.  To  the  authorities  in  Hamourg 
and  Bremen,  the  presence  of  dead  scales  seems  to  be  no  impediment  to 
the  importation  of  the  pears,  and  dealers  here  are  therefore  compelled 
to  purchase  their  wants  secondhand  instead  of  direct. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  special  statistics  as  to  the  quantities  of  any 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  into  this  district. 

The  exports  of  tiiis  consular  district  to  the  United  States  are  small 
in  comparison  with  the  figures  shown  by  the  list  of  neighboring  con- 
sulates, Duesseldorf  affording  a  better  market  in  which  to  sell  many 
American  articles  than  a  Hource  for  the  supply  of  necessities  to  Amer- 
ica. In  former  years,  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  tubes  were 
exported  to  America,  and  considerable  shipments  of  paper  parchment 
and  of  works  of  art  were  made,  but  to-day,  the  export  of  those  goods 
to  the  United  States  is  insignificant,  though  the  trade  in  the  last-named 
articles  seems  about  to  revive  ^fain.  The  principal  articles  exported 
during  the  year  ended  June  30  mst  were: 

Machinery,  $136,064.05;  chemicals,  drugs,  minerals,  $95,261.47; 
glass  bottles,  fS6,679.8d;  silk  and  cotton  goods,  $26,660.  The  total 
amount  of  exports  was  ^50,238.77.  To  this  figure  must  he  added  the 
exports  from  the  consular  agency  at  E^ssen,  1687,552.56,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  comes  iiom  tne  Krupp  Works. 


DUESSELDOEF,  OciobeT  IS,  1900. 


P.  LiEB£R,  Qmmd. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 
PRESENT  SITUATION   OP  THE  OERMAM  IKON  AND  STEEL  INDD8THIES. 

Stahl  und  Eisen,  the  organ  of  the  association  of  German  furnace 
men  appearing  in  this  city,  publishes  an  editorial  in  it^  last  number 
(October  16,  1900)  endeavoring  to  disperse  the  general  mistrust  pre- 
vailing at  present  among  German  business  men,  with  respect  to  the 
situation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  this  country. 

The  article  refers  to  the  news  which  came  from  the  American  iron 
market  at  the  heginninff  of  this  year  and  brought  the  first  uneasiness 
to  the  German  iron  industry.  The  enormously  increased  production 
of  ii'on  and  steel  in  the  United  States,  being  unable  to  find  a  sale  at 
home  in  sufBcient  quantities  at  the  verv  high  prices  then  in  vogue, 
invaded  the  world's  market,  and,  with  tne  Chinese  troubles  adding  to 
the  difficulties,  a  strong  decline  of  values  on  the  European  exchanges 
followed,  affecting  seriously  the  iron  works  of  Germany.  The  common 
confidence  at  once  gave  way  to  universal  mistrust  and  general  belief 
that  overproduction  had  set  in. 

The  writer  proposes  to  investigate  systematically  the  production  imd 
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coDaumption  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  German  iron  and 
steel  furnaces,  and  the  changes  which  have  lately  set  in. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  and  the  home  consumption  within  the 
Grerman  Empire  and  I^xembui^,  as  well  as  imports  and  exports  of 
the  product,  are  stated  in  the  following  table  published  by  the  German 
statistical  bureau  in  Berlin: 


Ybu. 

Pioduc- 
tioa. 

"re^ 

1^^^ 

Imporlii. 

EiporM. 

Httriclonii 
4,M1.1H7 
4.9J7.4B1 

6,560,322 

5:788:™ 

S,  980,982 
8.<K9,»6 

Pereent. 

"1%^^ 

JMHetou.! 

,«.w 

4.1 

b:t» 

All 

soo 

an 

21S 

201 

1» 
42 

806 

MB 

i 

118 
108 

140 

to 

IR 

The  table  shows  that  proereas  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Ger- 
many has  been  remai-kably  steady.  Not  only  haa  there  been  no 
decrease  from  a  preceding  year  since  1891,  but  up  to  about  four  years 
&ao  there  was  a  secure  advance,  cori'esponding  with  the  progress  of 
the  home  cKinsumption.  Since  that  peiiod.  importation  has  steadily 
increased,  which  is  proof  that  the  home  production  of  pig  iron  was 
unable  to  meet  the  home  consumption. 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  tne  present  year  was  d,4:<39,014  metric  tons, 
against  5,367,509  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  101,505  tons,  or  1.9  per  cent  only,  while  the  impor- 
tation rose  from  383,233  tons  to  i85,195  tons,  and  the  exportation 
declined  from  125,461  to  82,549  tons. 

Should  the  importation  of  foreign  pig  iron  into  Germany  continue 
in  the  same  proportion  as  hitherto,  it  would  amount  at  the  end  of  the 
present  year  to  about  three-fourUis  of  a  million  tons,  or  more  than 
ever  before.  The  correspondent  of  the  Stahl  und  Eisen  attributes  the 
slower  advance  in  the  German  production  to  the  insufficient  supply  of 
coke.  The  productiveness  of  German  cokeries  having  been  raised, 
however,  lately — for  the  Lower  Rhine  district  and  Westphalia  the 
increase  is  estimated  at  a  million  tons — he  infers  that  the  German  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  will  go  up  again  in  proportion  and  repel  the  influx 
of  the  foreign  product,  and  he  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  the  quauty  of  English  pig  iron  which  led  to  its  increased  importit- 
tion,  the  German  industry  being  long  since  in  a  position  to  fnUy  sup- 
ply for  the  formerly  indispensable  Scotch  pig  iron. 

In  referring  to  the  distribution  of  the  Carman  production  of  pig 
iron  for  the  several  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  the  article  distinguishes 
between  the  material  serving  for  the  manufacture  of  castings  and  the 

{product  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron,  and  shows  by  the  fol- 
owiD|r  statistics  that  the  increase  of  the  demand  is  traceaole  to  the 
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enlarged  manufacture  of  castings,  as  well  na  of  Thomaa  and  Besaemer 
iroa: 

TabU  ihovnng  Ihe  produttion  of  pig  iron  wHldn  the  German  Empire  and  LuxenUmrf, 
dittinffuithed  by  Ihe  teoeral  um«  to  which  if  u  to  beput. 


.«.. 

Fonndiy 
pljlroci. 

Pig  iron  [or  the  nunubcture  of  nulle*- 

IMddleliDn,  rK™.«*R».-  TM.in..ii.^ 
including     "iS^™   '^iSi*^ 

XHriebmt 
1.131 081 

i,!m,fi«i 

1,<M,TS2 

Mnric  loBi.     MOriebm,. 

3,8>1,(»4 

.m.fM         2,«8> 

,110, 9w       ^ms 

,330.838          4.0M 

,rae,3sz        4,481 
,m,»is        4,8so 

,888.671           4,911 

g 

M8 

li 

fu 


The  statistical  statements  published  by  the  Imperial  bureau  fail  to 
ive  information  as  to  Uie  several  descriptions  of  imported  pig  iron, 
lut  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  a  comparatiTely  small  portion 
has  pone  to  the  steel  and  puddle-iron  works,  while  by  far  the  larger 
portion  was  English  and  Scotch  foundry  iron,  which  was  taken  up  oy 
iron  foundries. 

The  importation  of  pig  iron  and  the  shares  of  the  several  countries 
in  this  importation  into  the  German  Empire  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


of  pig  it 


n  Empire  and  Luxemburg, 


ToUl 

Frlndpil 

countrlw  of  origin 

Yvr. 

BilUln. 

United 

r».„. 

Sv«deD. 

Sp-ln. 

ii8.n8 

as 
11 

ITS^oaa 

lis 

Si 

45S,0Tfl 

t,M4 

Its 

IS 

4i^8ia 

IS 
13i038 
10,478 

402 
l^084 

1M8 

W 

The  importation  from  the  United  States  shows  accordingly  an 
increase  for  the  year  1899,  but  still  it  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  German  production;  in  the  present  year  it  has  declined,  and  no 
fear  is  entertained  by  the  German  manufacturers  now  with  regard  to 
American  competition  on  the  home  market.  As  far  as  the  world's 
market  is  concerned,  however,  the  article  warns  German  manufac- 
turers not  to  conclude  that  American  competition  is  only  of  a  tran- 
sient nature,  and  points  to  the  exports  of  finished  articles  from  the 
United  States,  growing  day  by  day.  While  it  is  true  that  the  scarcity 
of  freight  room  on  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers  and  the  high  cost  of 
transportation  are  at  present  prpventiner  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican iroD  into  the  European  markets,  the  admirable  ability  shown  by 
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the  Americans  in  overcoming  distances  between  the  ore  deposits  on 
the  Upper  Lakes  and  the  c<m1  district  in  Pennsylvania  teaches  that 
there  is  no  security  here  ^airn^t  surprises  from  tne  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  American  fur- 
naces are  united  in  a  few,  but  powerful,  combines.  Now,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  German  transportation  facilities  could  be  utilized  by  German 
trade  to  a  much  larger  extent,  hut  the  princiml  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  railroads,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Pnissian  State,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  any  concessions  in 
the  way  of  freight  reduction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  statistics  showing  the  Quantities  of 
melted,  iron  produced  in  Germany,  the  manufacture  of  basic  melted 
iron  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Rentzsch,  an  expert,  who  has  shown 
by  the  following  table  that  its  pixiduction  has  doubled,  and  the  iron 
produced  in  the  basic  converter  nas  grown  from  2.3  to  3.9  million  tons 
since  1894,  when  the  collection  of  the  statistics  was  commenced: 


Table  i/Krwing  the  production  of  bam:  ir 


n  Germany. 


Ye»r. 

Produced 

Prodaced 

Total. 

1,343.161 
8,0M,fll5 

,292,842 
,304,423 

!se3!a2£ 

Mitrtekmt. 

. 

The  advance  in  the  Vi 
following  table: 


inufacture  of  finished  articles  ia  shown  by  the 


'  Finished  arOclei  of— 


S,8S3,4Slt 
<,S52.S3t 
4.791,022 


From  1891  to  1895,  articles  of  forged  iron  show  a  decline  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  forged  iron  has  been  largely  displaced 
by  iron  obtained  by  the  melting  process.  The  favorable  condition  of 
the  market  after  1H95  has  kept  the  production  of  forged  iron  at  about 
an  equal  level  for  the  last  four  years.  The  manufacture  of  articles  of 
melted  iron  shows  a  rise  of  160  per  cent  since  18!)!. 

During  last  winter  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  vear,  several 
new  plants  have  been  set  to  work  and  a  number  of  ola  steel  works 
enlarged  and  improved.  Their  additional  production  is,  however,  not 
counted  very  high  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  who  says  it  will  not  be 
mote  than  the  increase  of  production  for  every  year  since  1895,  the 
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more  so  as  the  establishments  had'heen  working  all  the  time  witii  their 
old  apparatus  at  a  speed  which  they  can  not  keep  up  any  longer. 
The  writer  can  not  see  why  the  demand  deTeloped  as  hitherto  should 
break  off  bo  suddenly,  ana  admonishes  the  head  men  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  to  overcome  by  common  action  the  present  period  of 
transition,  duriug  which  the  general  confidence  has  been  shaken  by 
outside  events,  and  to  pay  more  attention  again  to  the  matter  of 
exportation,  which  had  been  neglected  during  late  years  under  the 
pressure  of  the  big  demand  at  home. 

The  article  closes  by  saying  that,  the  present  doWn-neartedness  of 
many  German  business  men  having  no  cause  in  internal  circumstances, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  me  present  disturbance  is  only  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

P.  LiEBEB,  Consul. 

DuESBBLDORF,  October  26, 1900. 


FRANKFORT. 

The  year  1899  was  a  banner  year  for  the  commerce  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  German  Empire.  Almost  every  branch  of  industry  showed 
gains  and,  although  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  especially 
of  coal,  was  marked,  material  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  supply 
of  skilled  as  well  as  of  common  labor  has  been  inadequate  to  the  ■ 
demand.  To  meet  this  demand,  foreign  labor  has  been  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Wherever  you  go  in  Germany,  you  see  Italians 
working  on  the  construction  of  new  railroads  as  well  as  in  other  pur- 
suits. The  farmers  are  suffering  from  this  lack  of  labor  and  are  now 
easy  converts  to  the  advaut^es  of  labor-saWng  agricultural  Implements 
ana  machinery. 

The  rate  of  Interest  has  Increased,  due  to  the  large  demand  for  capi- 
tal to  be  invested  in  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  coal  and  coke  situation  in  Germany  during  the  year  was  very 
unfavorable  for  consumers,  owing  to  a  number  of  causes— the  continued 
boom  in  industrial  pursuits,  strikes,  the  conversion  of  hoi-se-car  lines 
into  electrical  ones,  and  the  Transvaal  war  (in  consequence  of  which 
the  importation  of  English  coal  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
was  greatly  reduced).  The  supply  was  inadequat^i  to  the  demand  and 
prices  in  consequence  increased.  In  some  instances  and  for  certain 
grades  of  coal  over  100  per  cent. 

It  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  heavy  expense  of  transpoi-tation 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  difficulties  of  providing  freights  back  to 
the  United  States,  if  a  peimanent  lucrative  export  business  in  coal  to 
Germany  can  be  establisned  by  the  coal  producers  of  the  United  States. 
The  increased  pnce  of  coal,  however,  is  bound  to  last,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  this  is  the  opportunity  for  manufacturers  of  fuel- 
saving  and  smoke-consuming  furnaces  to  successfully  establish  a  foot- 
hold here.  Just  as  the  lack  of  farm  labor  has  helped  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  ^ricultural  implements,  so  the  enhanced  price  of  coal 
will  aid  the  sale  of  fuel -saving  devices. 

The  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Germany  to  other  Euro- 
pean couDtriea  as  well  as  to  transoceanic  ones  have  steadily  increased. 
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The  total  imports  snd  exports  of  Germany  were  as  folloTrs: 


Ilatrlctona. 

-SI- 

ImpprU 

ass 

RSJS! 

".-SSS 

^^ 

An  increase  of  imports  was  shown  in  tlie  following  articles  (metric 
ton=2,204.6  pounds): 


Articles. 

U9B, 

IMS. 

'31 

15.<M.»43 

XOHeUmi. 

,!■»» 

Imports  decreased  as  follows: 


Linen,  llnea rarn.aod  llnea  gmdB... 


Mtlrielim: 

SM.SII 

1.285,080 

a,M4,4W 

11,100 


Exports  increased  as  follows: 


ArOdefc 

IBM. 

vm. 

'   VfMcbmi. 

Xtirteiant. 

^iS^S^gSSr 

»,m 

•s:ts 

1 

Exports  decreased  as  follows: 


AiUclei. 

18*1. 

ISM. 

KOrtetmt. 
1.609, 880 

Xarlclm,. 

,db,GoOglc 


1,500 

131 

1,300 


4,100 
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The  commerce  of  Germany  with  the  United  States  ought  to  be  yery 
satisfactory  to  the  former  country,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Inertate  of  UnUtd  Stafe*  import*  into  Germany  compared  idih  I89S. 

Bran 32,000 

Malt 4,000 

Bags 

Lead 

Blackins 

Logwood 

Acetate  of  lime 

Zinc  oxide  and  droes  ( 
Iron,  Bcrap 

Iron  wares 500 

Sewing  machines 400 

Aabeetna 240 

Phosphate  of  lime 129,700 

Slagaoforea 8,370 

Zinc  ores 600 

Wheat 

Oatfl 

Corn  ..".""^11"!!! 

Gtsm  and  clover  seed 


.  182,000 
.  16,300 
.  2,600 
.  15,000 
.       1,500 


Building  timber,  etc  . 
Fine  wooden  wares . . 
Machinery: 

Wood 

CaHtiron 

Wrought  iron... 
Railroad  vehicles. ... 
Nickel 


Wheat  flour 

Cotton^eeed  oil 

8t«arine 

Tallow 

Cellulose 

Petroleum,  fefined. . 

Lubric&tinK  oils 

Bladders  and  {cuts  . . 
Zinc 


Decreatt  of  United  StiUrt  exports  to  Oermany. 


TOQI. 

Cotton 30,000 

Oil  of  turpentine 2, 800 

Chemicals 400 

Bicycles 270 

Bauxite 1, 200 

Rve 170, 000 

Buckwheat 8, 700 

Hideaof  cattle,  salted  and  limed.  l.HOO 

Htdee  of  horses,  salted 500 

Staves,  oak R.  600 

Musical  instruments 
All 


180 
B,700 


Pork 

Sausages  in  boxes. . 

Drieci  fruit 

Tobhacco  leavee , . . 

Oil  cakes 

Oleomargarine 

I^rd 

Animal  waste 

Petroleum,  pnide.. 
Resin  of  turpentine 


1,700 

i.aoo 

9,400 


Ijtcreaae  of  exportsjTom  Germany  to  tlie  United  Statei. 


Leather,  waste...'. 

Netting,  rope 

Cotton  hoBierjr 

Embroidery 

Fine  brushes 

Ethereal  oils 

Lead  pencilB,etc 

Ferro-cyanide  of  pot«.-wium  and 

soda 

Cyanide  of  potassium  .; 

Caustic  potash 

Matches 

Alizarine  and  aniline 

Arsenic  compounds 

Benzoic  add 

Tartar  emetic 


Tanning  extracts 600 

Indigo 80 

Sulphate  of  potash 600 

Bed  lead 3H0 

Lithopen 1, 000 

Dveetuffs  and  colon 200 

Afedidnal  preparations 200 

Chemical  preparations 900 

Iron  wire 950 

Iron  gooils,  polished  and  Qne 1,800 

Cement 30, 000 

Kaolin 3,600 

Barytcs 1,400 

Hemp  seed  and  other  i<eeds 940 

GlaK".  grwnand  white 900 

Milk  and  alabaster  glass 100 

Calfskins,  green  and  dry 1,700 
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Hides  of  cattle,  salted 1,700 

Ijheep  and  goat  sbdDs,  raw BOO 

Carpenter  wares,  rough 140 

Goods  of  anipool materia],  carved.  170 

Hope 120 

Machinery,  cast 1 ,  200 

Machinery,  wrought  iron 440 

Caoutchouc  and  gutla-percha 2,200 

Brass  and  tomback 177 

Toys 800 

Glove  leather 130 

Fine  leather  goods 230 

Table  and  bed  cloths  material 220 

Chromo-Iithoffrapha ............  120 

Beer  In  barrelB 400 

Wine 200 


Chicory,  ground 

Dextrin 

Potato  starcb 

Cellulose 

Colored  gold  and  silver  paper  . . . 

Paper  goods 

Ribbons,  half  silk 

Lithographic  stones 

Coke 

Ozocerite 

Earthenware,  painted 

Tableware,  morethau  one  color.. 

Fine  porcelain 

Passamenlarie  goods,  woolen 

Woolen  textile  goods 


Deereate  of  cxporlMfrom  Germany  to  ike  UnUed  S 


Rueementerie  goods,  cotton . .  70 

Ultramarine 160 

(hwUcacid , 100 

Chloride  of  lime 1,500 

Aniline  oil 700 

Chlorate  of  potash 2,200 

Hnc  white 600 

Abrsum  salts 16,000 


Metric  10 


Tableglaas,  cut 670 

Ariificial  flowera 170 

KawBi^ar 30,000 

Refined  sugar 3, 400 

Animal  waste  and  waste  fats  .  1, 100 
Textile    goods,    woolen,  not 

printed 500 


The  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  conitular  district  of  Frank- 
fort and  the  16  con»ulate»  under  its  jurimlictioD  during  the  fmcaX  year 
ended  Juae  30,  1900,  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  was  as 
follows: 


Yur  ended  Jane  80- 

1899. 

1900. 

asassfc"*:" 

|fi,S10,aT9,89 
i  857;  322: 04 

2,Hs,eM.ia 

'811^688.48 

l:S:S:i 

1,819.490.63 
918,478.02 
701,049.86 

16,931,406.87 

2.067,461  20 
2,846,165.17 

l,2n,0UI 
2,0IS,9BS 
i;872;74| 

'744.77 
S,7M,261 

84.074.702.37 

40,497,495.26 

Our  exports  to  Germany  also  show  a  large  gain.  During  the  nine 
months  ended  March,  1900,  the  total  was  (142,681,489  against 
$123,222,617  in  the  con-esponding  months  of  last  year,  making  a  gain 
of  $19,558,827,  a  lai^r  increase  than  in  our  exports  to  any  other 
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couDtry.  The  detailed  statement  of  our  exports  to  Germany  in  these 
nine  months  shows  an  inciease  in  cotton,  corn,  flour,  fruits  and  nuts, 
cotton  and  oil,  seed,  tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured;  coal, 
copper,  illumioatine  oil,  agricultural  and  scientific  instruments,  clocks 
and  watches,  builders'  hardware,  sfiwing  machines,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  numerous  other  articles;  while  the  chief  reductions  are  in  provi- 
tions,  wheat,  live  animals,  hide^  and  skins,  typewriters,  sole  leather, 
oil  cake,  and  lumber. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany,  in  the  nine  months  of  each  year  from  1895  to  1900: 

1885 t72,894,650 

1896 78,051,114 

1897 98,002,192 

1898 118,981,506 

1899 123,222,617 

1900 142,781,489 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Ger- 
many, for  the  nine  months  ended  March,  1899  and  1900,  were  as 
follows; 


ArtlGlea 

1899. 

1600. 

quanOli-. 

Value. 

QoantlO-. 

Value. 

AcricnlMiall   pi         u, 

»686,6« 
B82,B«6 
9.621,672 

i;46S:067 

^^ 
10.689 

4,1«S,096 
42. 131,  629 
i;6eQ:S30 
847,604 
368.129 
330,990 
.284,072 
B9S,9B4 

35e!709 

|:| 
.,i:S 

is 

»4.972 

■■ii 

781, 2M 
183,588 

"■S^iw 

^e« 

..number.. 

36.8781761 

TU2fi31 

446.816 

t^:^ 

Wheat  dour 

....UnelB.. 

11 

g^iv::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

:::rr:- 

27 

S2. 792.269 

771.887,620 

178,826 

46, 443!  241 

671188,646 

'  193;  203 

Gff7,222 
T3!^S12 

...poandi.. 

aw,  968 

mi^' 

728,098 
75,021 

"71 
'    i 

07 

S            84 
38 

It            33 
I            36 

TiirpeaUne  spirits 

SKrSStt.'r*.'"::::::::; 

Cotton-seed  oil 

...bairelH.. 
-..pillo™.- 

430,  MS 
92. 1( 
2.98 

,8:S 

■as 

&Ti2^,  pie  ti^;  or  ^.iii: : : : : : 

:::^"o^:: 

&ir!"!::;;;;:::::::::::::::: 

do.... 

60.4«1 
1,568,722 

M!fS 

...poundB.. 

«,2a 

46,098,850 

J 

33,827 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  for 
the  nine  months  ended  Maixth,  1899  and  1900,  were  as  follows: 
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Nine  moDtlu  ending 


tm,tsn 

•t3I,U)l 

;2]4, 182 

4.0§0.TSS 

Book!,  free 

Booki,  dutiable 

Olher  DUDUftclures  of  cullua 

Earthen  Hone  and  Chios  ware 

Fan  BDd  fur  bUiu,  uadreaaed 

Fun  and  manulBCtuna  of  liin. 

.   HldesBDdiUiu 

India  rubber,  crude 

Jewelry  and  precloofl  Monei 

Olovea,  leather 

Paper  itoek,  cnidB 

Paper,  and  manuf&rtBrea  of 

ProTlilons,  meat  and  dalnr  producti 

Billr,  and  manuFacturea  of. 

Splrita 

Woodpiilp 

Wool,  hair  of  Uiegait,e(c 

Clolhi  o(  wool 

DreM  goods  of  Tool,  eta  ..^ 


The  total  valae  of  German  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  nine 
months  ended  March,  1S99  and  IWOO,  were:  181*9.  $63,944,630;  IIKX), 
$74,882,592;  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.  German  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  the  same  peritxl  increased  15  per  cent. 

Germany  has,  therefore,  no  reason  "to  view  the  increased  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  with  alarm,"  as  is  so  frequentlv  stated  in 
the  German  press.  The  figures  show  that  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany  have  increased  more  than  imports  from  the 
United  States,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  increase  of 
imports  during  the  nine  months  under  review,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding nine  months  of  the  previous  year,  is  119,558,872,  and  that 
Dearly  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  112,194,909,  ia  in  cotton  ($8,550,687)  and 
raw  copper  ($3,644,222),  both  of  which  articles  are  imported  to  be  man- 
ufactured into  finished  articles  of  commerce,  which  find  their  way  to 
many  countries.  Germany  purchase!^  largely  in  our  markets  in  order 
to  supply  herself  with  the  materials  for  increasing  her  own  prominence 
aa  a  manufacturing  nation.  There  would  be  no  advantage  for  Ger- 
many in  seeking  to  cut  down  American  imports  by  impoi^ing  higher 
tariff  rat«s,  as  some  Germans  have  proposed.  Such  a  course  would 
be  more  harmful  to  Germany  than  to  the  United  States.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  exports  to  Germany  consists  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Of  the  $142,781,489  of  imports  into  Germany  during  the  nine 
months  ended  March,  1900,  cotton,  corn,  copper,  wheat,  provisions, 
oil  cake,  petroleuid,  and  unmanufactured  tot»!cx^'o,  alone  amounted  to 
,$106,914,887.  On  the  other  hand,  K5  per  cent  of  the  German  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  high-grade  manufat^tures. 

Statistics  show  that  Germany  exported  to  different  foreign  countries 
in  1899  of  manufactures  of  copper,  $14,000,000;  of  manufactures  of 
cotton,  $43,000,000.  These  sums  include  pay  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  German  artisans.  If  the  United  States  had  not  supplied  the 
raw  materials,  copper  and  cotton,  many  German  hands  would  have 
been  idle. 


H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2—21 
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Schmoller'sYearbookforPoiitiealEconomy,  Legielation, and  Admin- 
iBtration  for  1900  recently  contained  an  article,  Russian  cereals,"  by 
Martin  Burgel,  which  ia  nothin?  less  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to' 
create  a  prejudice  against  everj-thing  American.  Burgel  attempts  to 
show  that  the  commerce  of  Germany  with  the  United  States  is  con- 
stantly decreasing,  that  no  increase  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
can  be  hoped  for,  and  that  Germany  will  hare  to  protect  herself 
against  the  imports  of  American  industrial  articles  more  than  ever 
before.    He  states: 

The  United  SUtee  violates  commercial  treatiee,  and  is  not  onlf  lost  to  ua  u  a 
remunerative  market,  but  appears  ae  our  competitor  in  all  the  marketa  of  the  wodd, 
and  finally  floods  Germany  with  her  agriculttval  implKuenteandinduBtrial  products. 
To  aadst  the  Americana  in  their  efforts  is  like  cutting  into  our  own  fleeh. 

The  facts  show  that  during  the  nine  months  under  review,  Germany 
imported  American  agricultural  implements  and  other  industrial  manu- 
factures, compared  with  the  corresponding  nine  mont^  of  1899,  ae 
follows: 


Articles. 

18W. 

1900. 

s 

as 

778.876 

781,204 
13S.U8 
1.740.880 

I1,8M,0M 

lis 
..as 

2*8,770 

'■US 

1.483,087 

-Hm«» 

*M 

-    18,118 

1,880,  M» 

' 

The  increase  or  decrease  of  raw  materials  exported  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States  for  the  same    Ine  months  was: 


Artloles. 

1S». 

MOO. 

OT^eCIBMB 

tsn.988 
1,040.101 

tm,w> 

1. 282.707 

Xi,^X 

2.770,110 

2,714,608 

po 

As  the  increase  of  all  German  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
said  period  amounted  to  $10,887,962,  the  net  increase  on  highly  fin- 
ished manufactured  goods  was  $8,173,459,  against  $170,259  on  highly 
manufectured  articles  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States. 
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Still,  Mr.  B&i^l  and  many  German  newspapers,  associations  of 
manufacturers,  and  almost  every  agrarian  are  unhappy,  and  view  "the 
threatening  industrial  invasion  of  the  United  States  and  the  decadency 
of  German  exports  to  the  United  States,  with  the  gi'eatest  uneasiness 
and  alarm." 

The  increase  of  t854^400  in  agricultural  implements  imported  is 
mainly  due  to  the  alarming  lack  of  farm  laborers.  The  unprecedented 
industrial  development  of  Germany  has  deprived  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  farm  help;  the  young  men  from  the  rural  {fistricts  prefer 
to  go  to  the  cities  and  find  employment  in  factories.  The  agents  of 
American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  are  canvassing 
the  rural  districts;  they  exhibit  their  machines  at  all  the  agriculture 
fairs,  and  the  German  farmers  find  it  to  their  great  benefit  to  buy 
them,  especially  as  the  superiority  of  our  implements  is  apparent; 
thus,  instead  of  injuring  Germany,  America  comes  to  her  rescue  in 
this  difficulty  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor. 

To  counteract  the  <^ngerous  consequences  of  such  statements,  it  is 
declared  on  reliable  authority  that  the  German  merchants  will  make 
systematic  efforts  to  foster  amicable  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  great  countries,  a  disturbance  of  which  would  injure  both  without 
a  corresponding  gain,  and  Germany  much  more  than  the  United  States. 

PKICEB. 

Average  price*,  whoieiaU,  of  tlapU  artieUt  in  1899  and  previau*  y*tiri.' 

[1  ton— 2,300  pounda:  1  kilo— 21  ponndi;  100  Uln— 120  panuda.] 
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!!-a 
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137.16 
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1  Compllud  Itom  publlcatlmu  ul  t 


Frankfobt-on-the-Main,  Juhf  S3,  1900. 


ID  StBOsUcal  Offlca. 


)  GUBNTHER, 

Congjil- General. 
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QEBKANT'S  IHPOBTS  AJTD  EZPOBTS  IH  1800. 

The  December  number  of  the  monthly  statements  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Germany,  issued  by  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau,  18 
just  out  and  gives  the  figures  for  the  whole  year  of  1900. 

According  to  this,  the  value  of  exports  has  increased  in  a  much  lat^r 
measure  than  that  of  the  imports.  The  same  was  true  in  the  previous 
year;  but  also  as  to  quantity,  the  exports  have  increased  more  than 
the  imports.  For  the  last  six  years  the  imports  and  exports  (in  tons 
of  2,21M  pounds)  were  as  follows: 


ye.r. 

ImpoMt. 

Kiporn 

III! 

SOIOHSU.! 

The  imports  during  this  period  increased  13,300,000  tons;  the  exports 
8,800,000. 

Compared  with  1899,  the  increase  of  imports  amounted  to  1,270,000 
tons,  with  1898  to  8,190,000  tons;  the  increase  of  the  exports  of  1900 
Wftfl  2,270,000  tons  over  1899  and  2,580,000  tons  over  1898. 

In  value,  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  last  three  years  were  as 
follows: 


Uarks. 

United  Suies 
cunenc)-.. 

K.r»,. 

"S!J^'^!™ 

5,883,311,000 
5,783,828,000 
6,«e,«76,000 

|l,S8S,a28,2» 
1,376,608.464 
l,2W,8J7,tl88 

4, 665,  »l.  000 

4,3es.4(«,ooo 

4,010,565,000 

•1,084, 15B,»8 
'0S4;614;4T0 

The  increase  in  value  of  the  imports  in  the  last  six  vears  amounts  to 
l,587,200,000mark8 ($377,753,600);  thatof the exportsto  1,131,220,000 
marks  ($269,230,360).  The  imports  in  19o0  increased  only  49,680,000 
marks  ($11,823,840)  over  1899,  while  the  exports  increased  137,200,000 
marks  ($32,653,600),  so  that  the  excess  of  expoi-ts  over  imports  in 
1900  was  87,500,000  marks  ($20,825,000)  acainst  13,890,000  marks 
($3,305,820)  in  1898,  while  in  former  years  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  in  value, 

A  still  better  showing  in  favor  of  the  exports  is  made  if  the  precious 
metals  are  deducted.  The  excess  of  imports  in  1900  over  1899  is  then 
73,960,000  marks  ($17,602,480),  and  of  exports,  207,280,000  marks 
($49,332,640).  _ 

The  proportion  between  the  amount  in  tons  and  that  of  the  value 
indicates  that  in  1900  more  low-priced  raw  materials  were  imported 
into  Germany,  while  more  high-pnced  manufactured  and  finished 
articles  were  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
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The  imports  of  the  following  articles  deserve  special  attention: 
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The  value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  ban  increased 
88,000,000  marks  ($20,944,000)  over  1899,  nbtwithstanding  the  amount 
shows  a  decrease, 

The  value  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  has  decreased  149,000,000  marks 
($35,462,000)  compared  with  1899,  mainly  on  account  of  the  lower 
price  of  wool  in  1900. 

Silk,  and  goods  of,  show  a  decrease  of  about  23,000,000  marks 
($5,474,000),  and  linen  and  linen  goods,  2,000,000  marks  ($476,000). 

The  imports  of  iron  and  iron  goods  have  increased  14,000,000  marks 
($3,382,000)  in  value,  of  which  7,500,000  marks  ($1,785,000)  is  in  pig 
iron. 

The  value  of  coal  iniporte  increased  33,000,000  marks  ($785,400); 
hides  and  skins  34,000,000  marks  ($8,092,000);  copper,  and  goods  of, 
21,000,000  marks  ($4,998,000);  animals,  and  products  of,  7,000,000 
marks  ($1,666,000). 

With  the  exception  of  drugs,  clothing,  leather  and  leather  goods, 
silk  and  woolen  goods,  almost  all  exports  have  maintained  the  values 
of  the  previous  year  and  many  show  a  (•onsi<lei-!ible  increase. 

Germany  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  commercial  results 
of  1900. 

RiCIUBD   GUENTHER, 

GmsiU-  (rifru^vl. 
Fbankfoht-ok-thb-Main,  Ftiruary  1, 1901. 


The  annual  report  for  1900  of  the  association  of  merchants  and 
industrial  classes  of  Berlin  is  a  volume  of  more  than  600  pages.  Fre- 
quent comments  on  American  industries  and  conditions  are  contained 
therein,  and  20  consecutive  pages  are  devoted  entirely  to  American 
economic  affairs.  In  the  introduction  of  the  volume,  it  is  said  that  the 
"horrid  apparition"  of  American  competition  "  in  the  iron  industry  of 
Europe  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  European  stock  exchanges." 

With  reference  to  the  new  meat-inspection  law,  it  is  noted  that  the 
importation  of  corned  beef  and  tongues  was  prohibited  after  October 
1,  1900.  Efforts  were  made  in  the  meantime  to  supply  the  German 
market  with  enough  of  these  "favorite  and  cheap"  articles  to  last  for 
a  long  time;  but  tne  attempts  were  in  the  main  futile,  because  Amer- 
ican manufactureitt  were  busy  supplying  the  navies  of  the  European 
countries  for  the  Chinese  expeditions. 


826  COIOCBBOIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

The  following;  statement  is  made  of  imports  in  1899  from  the  United 
States  of  the.  kinds  of  meat  the  entrance  of  which  is  prohibited: 


Pork .■ 6,765 

Ham 3,092 

Ssusafcea ,  3, 676 

Canned  meats 2. 538 

The  tolAl  value  was  $3,894,524. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  tjie  demand  for  American  lumber  will 
increase  slowly  but  surely;  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  better 
grades.     The  "following  extractw  are  taken  from  the  report: 

Ameriea,  i.  e.,  the  United  States,  standa  at  the  head  of  the  iron  indugtry.  In  her 
large  depoeita  of  excellent  coal,  her  very  low  prices  for  coke,  and  not  the  least  in  her 
model  industrial  organ izatians  nhereby  labor  ie  saved,  she  possesses  advantsKee 
which  enable  her  to  produce  pig  iron  more  cheaply  than  is  possible  elsewhere.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  exceedingly  low  prices  for  transportation  in  tbe  United  States. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  ^e  eyes  of  Europe  are  turned  to  the  United  States 
with  the  anxious  query  whether  syBtematic  Amsrican  competition  must  now  be 
loolced  for  in  the  European  iron  market  This  uneasy  feelmg  exists  in  England, 
France,  and  Belt(iuni,  aa  well  as  in  Germany. 

The  importation  of  American  tool  machmes  of  the  ordinary  sizes  for  general  pur- 
poses seems  to  have  decreased.  It  must  be  conceded  that  many  of  theee  types  of 
machines  could  serve  as  models  for  inanufacturerH  in  Grermany.  While  our  factories 
do  especially  well  in  the  making  of  heavy  tool  machines,  they  should  adopt  the  con- 
struction of  American  "Universal"  machines  of  medium  and  small  dimensions,  and 
pay  the  fullest  atl 
They  may  be  sun 
will  always  prefer 

With  reference  to  cast  iron,  the  report  states: 

Between  the  years  1870  and  1880,  Great  BriUin  occupied  first  place.  In  1870,  her 
proporlion  of  the  world's  production  exceeded  50  per  ctrnt;  in  1880,  it  was  only  43 
percent  In  1890,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  United  States  she  had  taken 
second  place.  Her  proportion  then  was  29  per  («nt  She  also  occupied  second  place 
in  1899.  This  year,  herproportionof  the  world's  production  is  23  percent  For  the 
United  States,  the  proportion  was  14  per  cent  in  1870,  21  per  cent  in  1880,  34  per 
cent  in  1890,  and  34  per  cent  in  1899.  For  Germany,  the  figures  are  11  per  cent  in 
1870,  15  per  cent  in  1880,  17  per  cent  in  1890,  and  20  per  cent  in  1899. 

The  production  of  these  three  countries  increased  in  per  cent  as  follows: 


Countries. 

im-im. 

1S80-1M0. 

ISM^-iaM. 

Percenl. 
«6 

Tl' 

Pereail 

Compared  with  1870,  the  production  in  1899  increased  as  follows: 


Germany  . 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  Geiman-American  < 
cial  treaties.  The  new  commercial  treaty  which  went  into  effect  July 
13;  1900,  is  pronounced  a  moral  success;  while  the  material  benefits 
for  Germany  are  not  very  considerable,  yet  it  is  appreciated  as  a 
mutual  approach.  The  laying  of  the  tirst  direct  cable  between  Ger- 
many and  America  is  cited  as  another  proof  of  friendly  feeling.  The 
debates  in  the  fieichsti^  with  reference  to  the  meat-inspection  bill  are 
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proDounced  as  less  lavorable  to  the  f  urthorance  of  mutual  commercial 
relations.     The  article  continues: 


The  notable  incream  of  American  exports  in  recent  vean  ia  concurrent  with  the 
far-reaching  revolution  In  econcMiiic  conditions  due  to  the  );rowinK  Bvstem  of  tmatfl. 
Of  the  Bum  of  (336,000,000,  representing  the  value  of  exported  articiea  of  industry, 
three-fourths  consisted  of  goods  manufactured  by  tnu^te. 

The  German  exports  to  the  United  States  remained  in  value  about  the  same  as  in 
1891,  i.e.,  1890-91   $97,316,383;  1899-1900,  $97,330,095. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Germany,  however,  show  an  increase  of  fully 
100  per  cent,  viz,  1890-91,  $92,795,466;  18»-1»00,  $187,370,199. 

The  United  States  exported  to  Germany'  principally  pnHluctsof  the  soil  and  of  the 
animal  induetrv,  of  the  machinery  and  iron  industriea,  while  It  imports  frum  Ger- 
many prindpAUy  raw  sugar,  products  of  the  textile,  chemical,  and  some  other 
iodostnefl. 

German  exports  of  the  following  articles  to  the  United  Btat«s  have  in  late  years 
steadily  and  considerably  jncrea»ed:  WuhI*  of  leather  manufactures,  flue  Ijruah- 
makeis'  goods,  cyanide  of  potautium,  aniline  and  other  coal  tar  ffoode,  indigo,  sul- 

C'  ate  of  potash,  lioman  cement,  hides  and  skins,  ivory,  cabutchoucand  gutta-percha, 
e  leather  goods,  ailk  ribbons,  half-silk  ribbons,  ribbons  without  metal  threads, 
woolen  passementerie,  and  button-makers'  goods. 

The  exports  of  the  following  articles,  however,  sbi.w  a  considerable  decrease  In 
recent  years:  Cotton  paasementeriea  and  button-makei?'  goods,  cotton  laces  and 
hoaierv,  clothing  and  millinery  of  wool  and  of  rutton,  woolen  underwear,  linen 
damask,  shelled  rice,  raw  sogar,  loaf  sugar,  chocolate,  fate  of  animals,  and  wast«  fata 
not  specially  enumerated,  imprinted  woolen  cloth. 
The  imports  of  the  following  American  products  have  increased  lamely  of  late: 
-  Baw  lead,  iron  and  iron  wares,  wood  and  other  carving  materials,  and  articlee  o( 


wood,  instruments,  machinery  and  vehicles,  nickel,  cotton-seed  oil  in  liatrels;  also 
officially  denaturized  mineral  lubricating  oils;  and  of  agricultuiHl  producti 
wheat,  linseed,  com,  clover  seed,  shelled  liarley,  oatmeal  flour,  and  tallow. 


wiieai,  iiuseeu,  corn,  cHuer  bhu,  lUMUidii  lutric),  oauuciii  uuur,  aiiu  uuiuw. 

The  imports  of  the  following  America%)>rodiicts  have,  however,  decreased  in  1899 
as  against  1698:  Rye,  oats,  raw  cotton,  m^ts,  lards,  bicycles,  horses,  etc. 

The  chapter  closea  with  the  following  statement,  printed  in  italics: 
In  general,  it  is  shown  that  the  German  imports  into  tbe  United  Elates  have  the 
tendency  to  increase  constantly,  in  spite  of  the  technical  development  of  American 
production,  if  they  can  remain  undisturbed  by  the  American  tariff  policy.  From 
this,  it  is  again  clear  how  important  for  Germans  is  a  commercial  treaty  which  will 
bind  tbe  American  tariff  rates  for  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand,  (iermany  will 
be  in  a  growing  measure  a  purchaser  for  certain  jiroducls  of  American  industries, 
especially  of  specialties. 

Richard  Guenthkk,  0/niful-< General. 
Fbankfokt-on-the-Main,  Jamuirij  11,  1901. 


FKEIBirBO. 

During  the  past  year,  this  city  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  is 
at  present  nutKiDg  rapid  strides  forward  in  every  reapet't.  Freiburg 
is  a  very  conservative  city,  and  although  numbering  about  tiO,t)00 
inhabitants,  does  not  yet  possess  a  street  railroad  of  any  kind,  the 
people  depending  on  the  old-fashioned  omnibus  for  transportation. 
Ab  there  are  many  large  and  growing  towns  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
the  need  of  more  rapid  transit  has  been  greatly  felt.  Realizing  this 
fact,  the  city  government  has  finally  made  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions and  given  out  all  the  contracts,  and  at  the  present  writing  tracks 
for  an  electric  streetrcar  line  are  being  laid  through  the  principal 
streets.  Besides  the  electric  street  railroad,  the  city  is  to  have  an 
electric-light  plant,  which  will  also  tend  to  modernize  this  beautiful 
place  and  materially  strengthen  its  growth  and  development. 
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Among  the  many  new  buildings  constructed  here  may  be  mentioned 
a  freight  depot  of  large  size,  an  important  addition  to  the  post-office, 
several  university  buildings,  and  various  structures  to  accommodate 
the  artillery  raiment  lately  stationed  here. 

UUrVEKSITT. 

The  university,  an  institution  of  which  the  people  are  very  proud, 
is  also  steadily  growing  in  national  importance.  Two  years  ago,  the 
city  gave  the  students  and  faculty  a  great  f east  and  celebration  in  honor 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  matricu]at«d  student^i  had  that  vear 
reached  1,500;  and  the  one  thousand  five  hundredth  student  (who  Iiap- 
pened  to  be  an  American)  received  a  suitable  souvenir  gift  from  the 
university,  as  well  as  one  from  the  city — a  beautiful  inks^nd  from  the 
former  and  a  large  ornamental  beer  mug,  with  proper  inscription,  from 
the  city  authorities. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  300  students,  and 
the  city  is  planning  another  celebration  when  the  number  reaches  2,000. 
A  new  phyaical  laboratory  and  lecture  room  are  being  built,  and  a  new 
geological  institution  and  university  library  are  about  completed. 

Last  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  universities  in 
Germany,  women  were  admitted  to  full  matriculation  at  the  two  uni- 
versities in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  (Freiburg  and  Heidelberg), 
and  about  a  dozen  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  This  privil^e 
means  a  great  advancement  in  the  cause  and  condition  of  woman  in 
this  country,  but  is  at  present  considered  simply  as  an  experiment,  not 
adopted  by  the  other  universities,  and  limitea  only  to  those  women 
who  have  graduated  from  recognized  higher  institutions  of  learning 
for  women  in  Germany  or  have  taken  the  equivalent  ezaminationa. 

LABOB  AND  PRICES. 

The  relations  between  employer  and  employee  in  this  city  and 
vicinity  have  been  geneially  good,  and  there  have  been  not  many  cases 
of  forced  idleness.  Labor  Eaa  been  in  demand,  and  wages  seem  to 
have  been  satisfactory  being  for  men  from  2i-  marks  to  6  marks  ($0,60 
to  tl.20)  per  day,  and  for  women  and  boys  proportionately  less.  1 
submit  herewith  a  few  facts  concerning  prices,  etc.,  which  may  be  of 
interest,  although  they  pertain  to  the  year  1899,  those  of  1900  as  yet 
not  having  been  published: 

Wheat  m  1899  ranged  in  price  from  17.50  to  18.50  marks  ($4.16  to 
ti.40)  per  100  kilograms  (200  pounds);  rye  from  14  to  15.60  marks 
m.3a  to  $3.69);  barley  from  15.50  to  17  marks  (*3.69  to  $4.05);  com 
(maize)  from  14  to  17  marks  ($3.33  to  $4.05).  This  product  (maize)  is 
imported  chiefly  from  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  from  the 
United  States. 

Hay  from  5  to  8  marks  ($1.20  to  $1.90);  straw  from  3.60  to  5  marks 
($.085  to  $1.2Q;  potatoes  from  .60  to  1.20  marks  per  20  liters,  or 
approximately  $0.14  to  $0.28J  for  Ji  (eleven-twentieths)  bushel. 

The  average  prices  for  meats  during  1899  were  as  follows:  Beef,  .65 
to  .75  mark  per  pound  ($0,164  to  $0,178);  veal,  .70  to  .80  mark  per 
pound  ($0,166  to  $0.19);  lamb,  .60  to  .80  mark  per  pound  ($0.12  to 
$0.19);  pork,  .60  to  1  mark  per  pound  ($0.14  to  $0,238.) 
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POSTAL  AND   RAILWAY   STATIBTICS. 

The  statistics  further  show  that  at  the  post-office  of  the  city  of 
Freiburg,  during  1899,  there  were  y, 979, 287  pieces  of  mail  matter  aeot 
and  6,636,370  pieces  delivered.  Pack^es  sent  numbered  376,312,  and 
those  received  for  deliver^',  393,867.  ^o  understand  these  figures,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Germany,  the  post-office  does  tbe  work 
of  the  express  companies  in  America.)  There  were  253,693  money 
orders  sent,  valued  at  16,494,205  marks  ($3,925,619)  and  342,123 
delivered,  representing  21,300,795  marks  ($5,069,588). 

There  were  93,263  telegrams  sent  and  i)2,301  mese^ces  received  for 
delivery.  Telephone  messages  (not  local)  numbered  508,199  against 
367,337  in  1898  and  275,801  m  1897. 

At  the  Freiburg  railroad  station,  the  receipts  amounted  to  4,100,471 
marks  ($975,911).  There  were  1,319,198  tickets  sold;  also  14,194 
kilometer  tHK>ks,  each  good  for  1,000  kilometers,  or  about  621  miles. 
At  the  freight  office,  102,885  tons  of  goods  were  forwarded  and 
245,088  tons  received  for  delivery. 

Of  the  various  new  railroads  mentioned  in  m^  last  year's  report, 
several  will  unquestionably  be  opened  to  the  public  during  the  coming 
year,  among  them  the  extension  of  the  Hollenthal  road,  from  Neu- 
stadt  to  Donaueschingen,  which  completes  the  important  line  directly 
across  the  Black  Forest.  Several  smaller  railroads  are  also  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  near  future  in  Alsace  and  among  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

METBOROLOQICAL. 

An  idea  of  the  climate  of  Freiberg  during  the  year  1899  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  maximum  and  mini- 
muni  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  for  each  month  of  the  year: 
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During  the  current  year  (1900),  the  crops  have  been  very  good, 
altiiough  hailstorms  laat  summer  did  considerable  damage  in  some 
sections.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  quantities,  far  exceeding 
tile  demand,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  farmers  found  that  they  had  no 
storeroom  large  enough  to  accommodate  their  great  harvest. 

At  Freiburg,  there  have  been  held  throughout  the  fall,  regularly 
twice  a  week,  wholesale  and  retail  fruit  markets,  and  at  several  towns 
in  Baden  and  Alsace  ag~icultural  fairs  were  held,  which  offered  prizes 
for  the  lai^est  and  best  fruits  and  v^etables. 
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INDU8TBIEB. 

In  the  Black  Forest,  which  is  a  part  of  this  consular  district,  there 
are  many  clock  industries,  and  special  schools  or  institutions  for  learn- 
iog  the  art  of  clock  making  and  of  wood  carTing.  This  mountain 
district  is  especially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  very  popular 
cuckoo  clocks,  the  demand  for  which  is  greater  than  that  for  any  other 
kind  and  at  the  present  time  far  surpasses  the  supply  which  can  be 
prepared  for  market 

The  manufacturers  have  lately  had  some  misunderstanding  with  the 
customs  authorities  of  Russia,  who,  among  other  things,  wanted  to 
know  what  tlie  manufacturers  themselves  would  class  under  the  des- 
ignation "Black  Forest  clock."  This  controversy  gave  rise  to  the 
definition  "einfache  Wanduhren  mit  Gewichten  und  messingem 
Triebwerk  in  holzernen  Gestellen,"  or  in  other  words,  "plain  wall 
clocks  with  weights  and  with  brass  works  in  wooden  cases." 

One  of  these  manufacturers  of  clocks,  in  commenting  on  the  labor 
question,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

Although  the  eaminga  of  the  kborini;  date  have  beea  Rreatly  increased  dctrins 
the  paat  vear,  there  neverthelees  ie  a  very  perceptible  lack  of  wtilled  and  trained 
clock  masere.     The  eupply  of  common  fiwtory  hande  ia  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

This  ia  a  (creat  and  ever  increasing  misfortune,  the  reason  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  parents,  as  soon  as  the  child  has  finished  hie  school  lite,  have 
him  employed  at  the  factory,  where  he  earns  wages  immediately,  instead  of  letting 
him  be  an  apprentice  for  two  years,  eaminii;  only  his  board,  but  learning  a  trade. 
It  of  course  would  not  be  long  before  the  skilled  workman  would  wm  double  the 
amount  of  the  young  factory  hand,  who  has  learned  nothing  except  how  to  attend 
to  one  certain  machine.  A  skilled  clock  maker  can  obtain  a  ^{ood  situation  in  any 
f^tory,  and  is  never  out  of  a  job,  while  the  factory  hand  realizes.only  too  late  whut 
disadvant^ee  he  has  to  experience  in  life. 

The  expoi-ts  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  amounted  in  value  to  $960,467.60,  while  for  the 
like  period  in  1899,  the  amount  was  1725,225,85;  for  the  twelve 
months  of  1899,  the  total  was  $1,111,562.35,  and,  from  the  present 
outlook,  the  amount  for  1900  will  be  about  *1,500,000. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  in  thi«  district  is  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics,  for  which  Afulhouse  and  Upper  Alsace  generally  are 
noted.  This  industrv  ha«  also  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  past 
year — although  at  tne  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  luTl^and  is 
one  upon  which  many  families  depend  for  their  support.  Considerable 
quantities  of  textile  fabrics  are  exported  to  America  and  England  an- 
nually from  these  towns.  For  this  purpose,  special  machinery,  appa- 
ratus, storerooms,  etc.,  have  to  be  arranged,  as  the  goods  intended 
for  these  two  countries  must  be  prepared  according  t»  the  yard  sys- 
tem of  measurement.  Other  countries  use  the  metric  system,  which 
is  in  every  respect  so  much  more  rational  and  simple  that  it  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Americans,  who  are  known  the  world  over  as  being 
the  most  practical  people  on.earth,  have  not  yetadoptedit.  Our  mer- 
chants and  business  men  could  certainly  greatly  increase  their  export 
trade  if  they  thoroughly  understood  and  made  use  of  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  known  and  employed,  on  account  of  its  conven- 
ience and  simplicity,  in  almost  every  civilized  country. 

Our  scientists  and  scientific  institutions  have  for  many  years  recog- 
nized the  value  and  importance  of  this  international  system,  and  under 
all  circumstances  make  use  of  grams,  millimeters,  liters,  etc.     The 
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tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to  the  old  system  is  all  the  more  inez< 
cusable  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  time  required  at  school  to 
master  its  intricacies — time  and  effort  that  could  and  ought  to  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge. 


As  this  was  a  census  year,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  io 
other  countries,  a  few  words  concerning  the  census  here  might  prove 
of  interest.  As  is  perhaps  well  known,  Germany  has  a  very  perfect 
regi:«tration  syntem,  and  every  person  who  reomins  as  much  as  three 
days  within  its  boundaries  is  supposed,  and  obliged  by  law,  to  be  reg- 
istered at  some  town.  While  these  records  would  easily  enable  the 
authorities  to  compute  tho  number  of  inhabitants  on  any  particular  day 
agreed  upon,  yet  tne  full  paiiiculars  desired  by  a  national  census  would 
not  be  known.  This  week,  when  the  census  was  taken,  a  city  officer 
went  from  house  to  house,  leaving  at  each  a  blank  form  for  ma  head 
of  the  household  to  fill  out.  This  paper  was  called  for  on  the  following 
day  by  the  same  oflScer,  who  first  carefully  examined  it  to  see  if  all  the 
required  facts  had  been  entered.  At  the  university,  statistics  pertain- 
ing to  the  students  were  desired,  and  notices  were  posted  to  the  effect 
that  students  should  call  at  the  treasurer's  office  for  the  proper  blank 
form  and  fill  it  out  then  and  there.  The  questions  pertained  to  the 
courses  of  study  at  this  and  other  universities  which  the  mdividual  might 
have  attended,  the  profession  of  the  father,  the  military  obligations,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  of  all  required  data  is  placed 
on  the  individual  concerning  whom  the  information  is  desired,  and  not 
on  the  census  taker,  if  such  be  may  be  called,  and  if  the  party  refuses 
to  fill  out  the  blank  form  by  the  time  stated,  the  law  can  and  will  aid 
the  authorities  through  fines  and  imprisonment. 

E.  ThBOPHILUS   LlEFELD,  ConSvl. 

Fbbibubg,  P&xmher  31,  1900. 


GliAUCHAU. 

The  trade  of  Glauchau  with  the  United  States  is  decreasing.  Com- 
paring the  figures  for  1900  with  those  of  1899,  I  am  confronted  with 
the  record  of  a  decrease  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $193,309.03,  tho  sum  total  for  the  year  being 
$1,017,481.10.  The  most  notable  decline  in  exports  is  in  the  lino  of 
woolen  dress  goods.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  great  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  yarn  during  tne  past  year. 

The  vast  strides  which  American  manufacturers  are  making  have 
had  a  most  telling  effect  upon  our  imports.  Not  ouly  does  the  volume 
of  home-manufactured  goods  increase  each  year,  but  the  standard  of 

?uality  also  advances.  This,  of  course,  tends  to  limit  the  exports 
rom  Saxony  to  only  the  very  best  grades  and  specialties,  such  as  fine 
piece-dyed  materials  and  high-novelty  dress  goods.  There  is  reason, 
too,  for  this;  domestic  manufacturers  have  made  rapid  strides  in 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  and  fashion  has  favored  the  class  of 
materials  tnat  have  been  brought  out  by  domestic  mills.  But  there 
are  other  and  more  cogent  reasons  why  imported  goods  will  pixibably 
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not  again  be  bo  prominent  a  factor  in  American  merchandising.  The 
progress  made  t>y  the  American  manufacturer  is  thought  by  many 
here  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  protective  tariff,  but  several  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  attribute  this  Success  to  a  combination  of  the 
whole  trade,  enabling  all  questions  of  commercial  interest  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  aid  obtained  from  the  legislative  authorities.  American 
progress  in  the  roanufacturinff  of  textiles  is  remarkable.  The  best 
mformed  on  the  subject  are  of  nio  unanimous  opinion  that  not  only  has 
the  American  manufacturer  adopted  eveiy  machine,  loom,  or  device 
known  to  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries  that  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  but  more  than  this,  he  baa  brought  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise to  bear  against  the  slower  thoroughness  of  the  German.  For 
example,  the  American  manufacturers  now  employ  the  Rabbath  spindle, 
which  makes  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  this  alone  has  caused 
an  estimated  saving  of  over  $100,000,000  since  its  adoption  in  1870. 

Each  year  i-ecords  progress  in  America,  to  the  Grerman's  regret, 
in  increasing  the  output  of  mills  without  a  relative  increase  in  cost  of 
production,  and  as  no  standard  is  considered  too  high,  improvements 
'  are  constantly  noted  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  goods,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  branch  of  the  industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
American  manufacturer  spends  more  money  than  his  competitors  in 
Germany.  This  he  does  to  protect  himself  and  have  the  goods  he 
makes  as  nearly  perfect  aa  possible.  lie  meets  the  operatives  of 
European  mills,  quietly  gains  information,  and,  in  many  instances, 
obtains  the  services  of  skilled  German  labor  by  offering  a  more  lucra- 
tive employment  in  America. 

Just  ftt  the  present  moment,  in  Saxony,  there  are  rumors  of  unfavor- 
able European  conditions.  Manufacturers  are  keeping  their  factories 
running  on  materials  which,  while  excellent  and  really  first  class  in 
every  particular,  still  lack  that  quality  known  as  novelty,  which  pro- 
duces rapid  sale  at  good  prices  in  America.  German  manufacturers 
are  almost  on  the  verge  of  acknowledging  defeat,  and  are  ready  and 
willing  at  tiiis  moment  to  take  ideas  from  America.  It  is  no  idle  flat 
tery  when  1  state  that  within  the  past  year,  American  opinions  have 
gained  a  tremendous  ascendancy  in  German  and  in  European  circles 
generally.  The  once  despised  American  manufacture,  the  once  laughed 
at  American  ideas  of  dress,  are  now  the  thing,  and  this  fact  is  realized 
by  the  German  manufacturer.  American  women  of  wealth  and  position 
are  positive  in  their  ideas;  American  buyers  are  positive  in  their 
demands.  The  latter  are  recognized  as  the  only  positive  people  in 
the  European  markets.  They  know  what  they  want  to  buy  and  insist 
upon  getting  it.  They  reject  courageously  the  bizarre  and  fantastic 
productions  of  German  manufacturers,  and  teach  them  how  to  make 
goods  smart,  effective,  and  neat.  Lacking  new  style,  German  goods 
of  the  moment  are  not  being  eagerly  sought  for,  hence  exportations 
are  likely  to  still  further  decrease. 

The  reversible  cloths  which  are  mode  in  the  United  States  have 
become  an  article  of  general  use  in  Germany,  are  extensively  copied, 
and  are  now  the  style  in  high-priced  goods  in  the  German  capital. 
Germany  intends  to  be  progressive,  and  to  hold  her  grip  upon  manufac- 
turing interests  in  the  marKet,  now,  as  in  the  pa.st.  She  is  a  nation  of 
absolute  thoroughness  in  everything.  She  will  come  to  the  front  by 
emulating  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  until  her  manufactures 
1  io  the  American  market. 

r.iizcd  by  Google 
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During  the  last  ten  years  eapecially,  the  number  of  technical  schools 
in  Germany  has  been  increased.  Every  prominent  printer  of  wool 
inateriaU  in  Germany  has  a  representative  stationed  in  the  art  centers 
of  f^urope,  and  spares  no  expense  in  obtaining  exclusive  and  "tak- 
ing" designs  foi'  German  dress  goods.  Germany  has  succeeded,  and 
wnl  continue  to  succeed,  because  she  )>egin8at  the  beginning  in  her 
modern  work  of  regeneration.  It  is  because  of  her  marvelous  method 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  has  pursued  for  three  generations 
the  work  of  making  her  people  a  nation  of  experts,  that  she  has  gone 
so  far  and  will  go  farther  yet. 

Geo.  Sawteb,  Oonml. 

Glauchau,  OckAer  i,  1900. 


TIAMBTrRG. 


During  the  past  ^ear,  business  increased  satisfoctorily.  The  de- 
mand continued  bnek  and  showed  an  upward  tendency.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  month  of  December,  rates  of  freight  and  interest 
increased  considerably,  caused  particularly  by  the  South  African  war. 
A  very  severe  and  untimely  winter  stopped  river  navigation  early; 
nevertneless,  the  market  was  not  influenced.  Six  public  auction  sales 
were  held  at  Hamburg  during  1899.  The  goods  offered  were  disposed 
of  at  fa^'orable  prices.  Considering  the  circumtitances,  business  has 
developed  fairly  in  every  direction. 

Supplies  of  American  dogwood  and  persimmon  are  scarce,  and  it 
seems  that  the  demand  for  these  kinds  is  not  as  lively  as  it  used  to  be, 
owing  to  the  easy  decay  and  small  value  of  persimmon  and  the  com- 
paratively Buiall  dimensions  of  dogwood,  ' 

Shipments  of  American  oak  wood  in  logs  show  a  further  increase; 
but  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  last  year  were  mostly  of  inferior 
quality,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  same  favor- 
ably. It  would  be  advisable  not  to  ship  unseasoned  green  wood, 
be<-ause  of  the  danger  of  deterioration. 
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Business  in  walnuthas  been  very  lirely.  Most  of  the  sbipments  were 
sold  immediately  or  soon  aftor  arrival,  so  ttat  only  small  quantities 
and  inferior  qualities  were  put  up  at  auction.  The  sales  of  logs 
amounted  to  27,664,  against  27,(152  in  1898.  Of  planks  and  boarcfi, 
554,405  were  sold  in  1899,  against  539,544  in  ISSJS,  and  of  squares,  the 
sales  amounted  to  1,111,200,  against  1,302,785  in  1898. 

Of  Amerioan  poplar  and  whitewood,  the  imports  were  inconsiderable 
at  the  beginning  of  1899,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
in  the  United  Suites,  but  in  the  course  of  the  year,  showed  a  marked 
increase.  Good  qualities  were  sold  at  favoraljle  prices.  Samples  of 
similar  kinds— cottonwood,  magnolia,  and  canary — were  brought  into 
the  market;  but  it  can  not  be  said  whether  this  was  successfufor  not. 
The  sales  amounted  to  4,759  logs  and  184,037  boards,  itgainst2,884l<^^ 
and  119,580  boards  in  1898. 


Business  in  this  article  is  increasing  considerably,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  consumers  in  Germany  prefer  the  American  product  to  that 
of  their  own  country.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  American  relined 
lard,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  domentic  refineries,  one  of  which, 
not  long  ago,  was  compelled  to  liquidate. 

TOBACCO. 
Setumi  of  importii. 


Colombia  ., 
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Tolai  imports  durituf  the  lad  six  yean.  Packager. 

315,000 

517,000 

1887 288,600 

-"'   241,000 

274,000 

1894 291.000 

The  foregoing  statistics  show  that  the  imports  of  tobacio  in  1899  were 
considerably  below  those  of  the  foregoing  yt-ar,  partly  caused  by  bad 
crops,  particularly  of  the  chief  kinds.  Habana  qualities  were  not  satis- 
factory, notwithstanding  there  was  a  brisk  demand  and  most  shipments 
could  be  disposed  of,  lara  tobaccos  were  sold  at  full  prices.  Other 
Cuban  tobaccos,  however,  although  giving  full  satisfaction  as  far  as 
quality  was  concerned,  could  not  be  sold  as  easily,  the  prices  haviug 
ppen  too  high.  The  imports  from  Porto  Rico  consisted  chi^y  ot 
inferior  grades,  and  only  low  prices  were  obtained.  (    ildok' 
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fiusioess  in  this  article  ytas  somewhat  dull,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
□arily  high  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  1899,  the  prices  for  fresh  grass  dairy  butter  were  65  to  70  shil- 
ling ($15.82  to  $17.03)  c.  i.  f.j  and  they  increased  rapidly  to  85  to  90 
shillings  ($20.86  to  $21.90).  Aa  most  buyers  hesitated  in  placing  their 
orders  in  due  time,  expecting  a  decrease  in  the  prices,  Uiere  was,  of 
course,  disappointment,  and  business  suffered  considerably.  Of  fresh 
farm  butter  in  tierces,  only  small  shipments  arrived,  which  being  of 
good  quality,  could  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily. 


Transactions  were  rather  quiet  and  the  fluctuations  of  prices  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Only  in  North  American  mixed  maize  was 
considerable  business  done. 

Imports  of  wheat,  especially  North  American  hard  winter  wheat, 
were  considerable  and  regular. 

Imports  of  rye  from  ^reign  countries  show  a  decrease,  the  reason 
undoubtedly  being  that  German  distilleries,  by  which  foreign  rye  was 
formerly  consumed,  now  use  com  as  a  substitute. 

Imports  of  barley  for  brewing  purposes  from  California,  etc.,  were 


inconsiderable.    On  the  other  hand,  large  shipments  of  barley  for  cattle 
feed  arrived  from  the  United  States,  althi 
to  that  of  former  imports. 


feed  arrived  from  the  United  States,  although  the  quality  was  inferior 


Shipments  of  Indian  com  from  the  United  States  are  still  increasing, 
although  the  qualities  are  fiequently  not  quite  up  to  the  standard. 
Some  of  the  shipments  arrived  here  in  s  very  poor  condition;  never- 
theless, the  importers  did  not  su^in  great  losses.  As  the  steamers 
plying  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  require  large  cai^^oes 
to  fill  up  their  holds,  the  steamrBip  companies  gladly  transport  coi-n  at 
comparativelv  moderate  rates  of  freight,  thereby  enabling  this  article 
to  be  sold  in  Germany  at  low  figures.  Com  was  sold  at  75  marlsLs 
($17,851  at  the  end  of  last  year,  whereas  formerlj'  a  price  of  90  marks 
($21.42)  was  paid  therefor. 

The  shipments  of  oats  from  the  United  States  were  not  as  heavy 
as  in  former  years,  the  German  crop  having  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  its  quality  better  than  that  of  American  or  Russian  oats. 

PHOSPHATE. 

The  prices  for  this  article  at  the  end  of  last  year  were  an  follows: 
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The  qualities  suitable  for  the  German  market  are  chiefly  Algiers  and 
Florida  phosphate  of  high  percentage.     Business  was  quite  lively,  and 
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it  is  apparent  that  the  prices  will  not  fluctii&te  much.     A  decrease  of 
prices  is  not  expected,  for  the  reason  that  freight  rates  are  still  high, 


The  trial8  made  in  Europe  with  coal  imported  from  the  United  States 
turned  out  satisfactorily.  Ck)nsidei-able  shipments  have  been  made  to 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  in  the  future,  American  coal  will  probably 
enter  the  German  market,  if  freight  i-ates  low  enough  are  obtained. 


CXMTON. 
Hetums  of  imporU. 
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Hahburu,  Xin<einha-  J,  1900. 


Hugh  Pitcaikn,  V(minil. 


The  exports  from  this  district  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
were  $2;012,937,  i^inst  11,740,882  in  tho  previous  year;  but  the 
exports  in  the  last  two  quarters  fell  off  materially  on  account  of  the 
great  decrease  in  leather  and  hides. 

In  regard  to  imports  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  into  this 
district,  there  is  no  means  of  obtaining  information.  Very  little  is 
brought  directly  to  this  market,  the  greater  portion  beii^  purchased 
in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  distributing  centers,  D  any  infor- 
mation COU&  bo  obtained,  it  would  be  through  tho  Handelskammers, 
and  they  would  be  loath  to  impart  it.  The  harbors  of  Strassburg  and 
Kehl,  which  were  expected  to  be  opened  this  year,  are  still  unfinished, 
and  can  hardly  be  completed  this  season.  With  the,  at  times,  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  water  in  the  Khine,  and  the  rapidity  of 
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current  and  contioiial  changing  of  the  chanDel,  there  seema  to  be  some 
doubt,  even  when  they  are  finished,  ii  they  will  be  of  much  advantage 
to  the  district  until  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Rhine  has  been 
improved. 

In  all  parte  of  Germanr,  the  prices  of  many  articles,  especially 
meate,  coal,  and  iron  building  materials,  have  greatly  advanced — the 
latter  to  such  an  extent  that  tnis  spring  hardly  any  new  building  oper- 
ations were  commenced,  and  only  those  already  contracted  for  con- 
tinued. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sale  of  L  nited  States  products 
in  certain  lines,  especially  shoes,  manufactures  of  cottons  (particu- 
larly women's  moderate-priced  underwear,  Blockings,  etc.),  tools,  and 
woodenware  generally,  could  be  largely  increased,  but  it  can  not  be 
done  by  senmng  circulars  printed  in  English,  with  English  weights 
and  prices.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  by  sending  persons  here 
speaking  German  and  Erench,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  their  goods,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  merchants  with 
regard  to  credits,  terms  of  purchase,  etc. 


Kehl,  OcU^yer  10, 1900. 


A.  Wood,  Comnd. 


The  general  trade  conditions  of  this  section  have  not  been  as  good 
during  the  past  year  as  they  were  in  the  preceding  one.  Bank  st^ks, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  industrials,  have  fallen  enormously  in  price  since 
January  1,  owing  largely  to  the  unfavorable  political  outlook  in 
China  and  South  Africa  The  loan  of  exports  occasioned  by  the  wars 
in  South  Africa  and  China;  the  grave  question  as  to  whether  the 
German  industries  will  be  able  to  continue  in  the  same  degree  of  pros- 
perity as  they  have  during  the  past  few  years;  the  decrease  in  the 
price  of  iron,  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  coal  trade  cause 
no  little  anxiety  to  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  industries  in  this 
section. 

Money  commands  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to-day  than  it  did  a  vear 
Ago,  and  all  banking  institutions  are  more  conservative  in  making 
loans. 

The  check  book  is  becoming  more  popular  in  Germany  from  year  to 
year.  Bankers  as  well  as  depositors  appreciate  the  practicability  of 
the  banking  methods  which  have  been  so  long  in  vogue  in  England  and 
/.merica.  Only  a  few  years  ^o,  there  were  but  few  firms  in  this  city 
who  would  receipt  bills  for  which  checks  were  presented  in  payment, 
and  even  now  some  of  the  smaller  shops  refuse  to  do  so. 

Not  only  in  this  section,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  increase  in 
population  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  tools  have  made  it 
necessary  for  labor  to  combine  in  order  to  protect  itself.  Many 
economists,  as  well  as  capitalists  and  laboring  men,  have  become  con- 
vinced that  organizations  and  combinations  are  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  trade.  In  order  to  protect  themselves,  the  laboring  men  have  had 
to  form  cooperative  bodies  and  the  springing  up  of  new  factories  has 
compelled  manufacturers  to  combine  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  ruin. 
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The  tendencT  in  this  aectdon  U  for  the  harmonizing  of  capital  and 
labor.  Factories  and  mills,  which  were  formerly  owned  and  controlled 
by  one  or  two  men,  have  become  stock  companies,  all  the  employees, 
from  the  president  down  to  the  apprentice,  receiving  fixed  salaries.  It 
is  the  idea  of  many  factories  to  l^ve  their  workmen  take  an  interest 
in  the  work.  A  good  way  of  accomplishing  this  (as  has  already  been 
proved  by  several  companies)  is  to  allow  each  workman  to  particimte 
in  the  profits  of  the  business  over  and  above  a  certain  per  cent.  For 
instance,  after  a  firm  has  paid  its  stockholders  or  owners  a  dividend  of, 
say,  8  per  cent  or  10  per  cent,  all  made  above  this  amount  is  divided 
between  the  stockholders  and  the  workmen.  E^h  workman  receives 
an  interest,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  profits  of  the  company, 
the  work  which  he  performs,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  in  tne  company^s  employ. 

NEW   FIBHS. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  365  licenses  were  issued  by 
the  citv  officials  to  new  finns  to  engage  in  business,  which  is  an  increase 
over  tne  number  issued  the  year  Before.  As  a  rule,  the  firms  or 
houses  which  have  taken  out  licenses  this  year  are  better  provided 
with  funds  for  carrying  on  business  than  many  that  started  in  former 
years.  Of  course,  there  are  not  a  few  unimportant  firms  included  in 
the  above  number. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-four  failures  were  i-epoi-ted  to  the  city  offi- 
cials during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  or  two  less  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Most  were  on  the  part  of  minor  firms  and  did  not 
involve  large  amounts.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  general  fault 
with  Hieipzig  firms  that  they  have  attempted  to  do  too  much  business 
for  the  size  of  their  capital,  preferring  to  discount  their  paper  at  the 
banks,  where  the  rates  of  interest  untu  recently  were  very  moderate. 
The  rise  in  the  discount  rates  and  the  accumulation  of  unn^^tiable 
paper  has  forced  more  than  one  house  to  liquidate.  An  assignment 
which  was  barely  averted  only  a  few  weeks  ^o  was  that  of  Leipziger 
Wollkammerei  Actien-Gesellschaft.  This  company  has  bc<jn  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tops  and  noils  since  1872.  It  had  a  capital  of 
1,800,000  marks,  upon  wnich  it  has  paid  dividends  as  high  as  47  per 
cent  per  annum.  In  1898,  the  capital  was  increased  to  4,200,000 
marks  (?1,000,000)  by  issuing  2,400,000  marks  in  new  shares.  In 
consequence  of  losses  amounting  to  about  4,500,000  marks,  the  capital 
was  rcwluced  1,400,000  marks  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  com- 
pany has  reorganized  with  a  capital  of  4,200,000  marks — 2,800,000 
marks  in  4  ptsr  cent  preferred  stock  and  1,400,000  marks  common 
stock.  In  order  to  wipe  out  the  losses  of  the  company,  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  managers  donated  1,400,000  marks — the  fii-st  time 
such  a  thing  hiLs  l>een  done  in  this  section.  Owing  to  keen  competi- 
tion and  the  small  profits  which  have  resulted  from  manufacturing 
tops  and  noils,  the  company  was  forced  to  speculate  in  raw  wool.  Its 
losses  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fall  of  50  per  cent  which  raw  wool 
prices  have  experienced  during  the  past  year. 


..,z.d.vCoOt^lc 
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POPmATIOJI. 


The  eBtimated  population  of  the  city  of  Leipzig  on  the  lot  of  July, 
1900,  was  439,200,  and  on  the  let  of  July,  1899,  430,635. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  and  deathr^  which 
occurred  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900: 


Fats)  (Lccldeoti 


FVnuli-H.  I  TnUl. 


CITY   IMPHOVEMENTB. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city 
officials  to  induce  the  Prussian,  Saxon,  and  Bavarian  railrowls  to  build 
a  central  station  in  this  city  and  thus  do  away  with  the  inconvenience 
and  trouble  to  which  tiio  general  public  is  subjected  under  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  there  beine  at  present  six  i-ailway  stations.  Proposals 
have  been  made  to  the  raflroaa  officials  by  the  chamlter  of  commerce 
and  the  city  council,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  a  final  decision  has  not 
Iwen  arrived  at.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  central  station  will 
be  built  within  the  next  five  years  at  a  cost  of  from  50,000,000  to 
70,000,000  marks. 

The  new  city  hall,  which  was  commenced  last  year,  is  still  in  the 
course  of  construction.  When  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Its  architect,  l^urath  Licht, 
received  the  gold  medal  for  the  plans  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

During  the  past  year,  many  streets  which  were  formerly  paved  with 
the  cobblestones  have  been  paved  with  asphalt;  sti-ects  have  been 
widened ;  several  new  parks  have  been  laid  out,  and  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  trees  and  shrubberies. 

Experiments  are  at  present  being  made  with  wood  fsivement.  In 
case  they  prove  successful,  a  good  field  for  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can wood  will  be  opened  up. 

BUILDING. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  city  have  so  many  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  been  in  the  course  of  erection.  From  July  1,  1899, 
to  July  1, 1900,  761  building  permits  were  issued.  Of  these,  386  were 
for  dwellings,  of  which  about  96  per  cent  were  for  fiats  or  apartment 
bouses.  In  addition  to  these  permits,  a  large  number  have  been  issued 
for  the  repairing  and  remodeling  of  old  houses.  The  amount  involved 
in  the  building  operations  which  are  now  going  on  in  this  city  can  not 
be  ascertained,  but  a  most  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  sum 
at  considerably  more  than  (5,000,000. 

INCOME   TAX. 

All  persons,  except  students,  who  reside  in  Leipzig  are  compelled 
to  pay  an  income  tax,  part  of  which  is  appropriated  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment and  part  by  the  city  officials.    The  State  income  tax  does  not 
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vary  or  fluctuate,  but  remains  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  city 
tax,  however,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  required  by  the  city 
offieialtj  to  carry  on  the  improvements  and  repairs  contemplated,  main- 
taining the  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  For  the  second  half  of  this  year, 
the  city  income  tax  is  10  per  cent  leas  than  it  was  for  the  same  period 
in  189!). 

For  mnny  3'cars  past,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  wealthy  citizens  to 
will  a  certain  amount  to  be  used  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  city. 


It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  the  exports  from  the  Leipzig 
district  to  all  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  11)00. 
The  only  way  to  get  even  some  idea  of  what  the  exports  have  been  is 
from  the  shippers  themselves  and  from  forwarding  agenfas. 

The  shipmentji  to  Au^tmlia  and  Japan  have  very  matrrially  increased. 
Ti-ade  witn  India  and  Ceylon  has  been  better  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
German  oast  and  west  Africa,  as  well  as  Portuguese  Africa,  have 
Imught  in  larger  quantities  in  this  market.  The  north  African  trade 
has  remained  about  the  same.  England,  France,  and  Spain  have  been 
good  buyei's,  as  usual.  Portugal  and  Italy  have  purchased  but  little 
in  this  section,  owing  principally  to  the  scarcity  of  money  in  those 
countries,  the  Leipzig  merchants  being  loath  to  fill  orders  trom  them 
on  unlimited  time  credit. 

South  America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico  have  been  more  lib- 
eral with  their  purchases  in  this  vicinity  than  last  year.  The  trade 
with  other  countries,  although  healthy,  was  about  the  same  as  it  was 
during  the  preceding  year. 


It  iM  not  possible  to  approximate  the  value  of  the  goods  which  find 
their  way  into  this  section  of  tTcmiany.  The  value  of  every  article 
imported  into  (rermany  is  known,  but  just  what  quantities  are  used  in 
the  different  consular  districts  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  imports  from  Russia,  South  America,  Africa,  Bohemia,  anc 
Australia,  most  of  which  are  raw  products,  have  increased  here.  The 
product?  of  England,  too,  seem  to  have  been  purchased  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  they  were  last  year.  As  for  imports  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Austria,  and  all  other  countries,  no  perceptible  change  has 
taken  place. 

TRADB   VnrH    THE   UMTKD  STATES. 

The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  StatCK  have  never  been 
as  larpe  as  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1900.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  cnoimous  shipments  of  furs  and  skins,  which  amount  to 
$2,889,109.31. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles,  and  the  value  of 
eat.'.h,  exported  from  this  consular  district  during  the  last  two  fiscal 
years: 
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Books I  CM, 555. 72 

BrtsUes 820,068.41 

ChemlfalB,  drags,  el« I  '218,51)4.87 

Chromos  »nd  fanry  pain:r 06,636.70 

EHenllalDila I  1M,7S3.51 

Fiulc  Juice e,a.' — 

Pun  and  BUns a,»48.l! 

i,«iiheVg:ioT«!!'.!!!!!!''!!V.!!!'!;V.!!!!l!.. !!!!!"!'.'..!"!!!!. !'.!!!!!.!!'  """B,7ii,5i 

Mu^hincry  anil  Irunwart) Ib.bee.ffi 

MuHlcal  Inetnunriiut I  19,637.50 

Hanulelt ;  I2,M5.1t 

Printed  miulc '  6fl,50l!.4l 

BdenHOc  Inmnmenm I  »,561,18 

Beed* B6,010.0S 

Woolen  and  cotton  kooiIb 83,683,3! 

All  oiber articles '  68,912.M 


In  isyi'.  the  exports  of  hides  weri;  included  in  those  of  furs  and 
skins. 

Under  the  hend  of  '*A1I  other  articles"  are  iin^Iudod  toys,  indis- 
rubber  tubings,  wafers,  and  household  effects. 

In  the  above  tigures  for  181)9,  goods  shipped  to  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  worth  about  *30,000,  art',  included. 
This  18  because,  for  some  time  during  the  year,  invoices  were  required 
for  all  shipments  to  these  islands  of  over  JlOO  in  value.  This  regula- 
tion was  at  firat  done  away  with  and  afterwards  modified  so  as  to 
include  Porto  Kico  and  Hawaii.  In  the  table  for  1900,  a  small  amount 
is  for  shipments  to  Porto  Rico,  the  total,  however,  being  iitsigniticant. 
The  above  table  is  for  shipments  of  over  $100  in  value,  for  which 
invoices  were  required.  It  does  not  represent  the  total  value  of  the 
goods  shipped  to  the  United  States,  as  many  small  articles  are  sent 
of  which  no  record  can  be  kept.  The  small  shipments  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  books,  printed  music,  seeds,  and  scientliic  instninientH. 

BRIBTLEfl. 

Trade  this  year  has  improved  slightly,  as  far  as  the  American  mar- 
ket is  concerned.  The  trade  in  bristle^,  horaehair,  and  feathers  is  of 
great  importance  to  Leipzig.  At  the  semiannual  "borstenmessen" 
(bristle  fairs),  in  this  city,  goods  valued  at  25,000,000  marks  {*5,i)r>0,0lM)) 
change  hands.  I^rge  stocks  of  horsehair  and  bristles  are  carried  by 
the  local  dealers.  The  Imperial  statistics  show  that  the  imports  of  these 
articles  into  Germany  for  thtUirst  quarter  of  1900  amounted  to  1,745.51 
tons,  valued  at  *.S,464,804,  against  4,581.82  tons,  valued  at  $;i,429,580, 
for  the  same  period  in  189y,  an  increase  in  weight  of  103.  (i!)  tons,  or 
HA  per  cent,  but  an  increase  in  value  of  only  ^5,224,  or  1  per  cent. 
Russia  furnished  about  one-half  and  one-third,  respectively,  of  the 
bristles  and  horsehair  used  in  Germany. 

The  expoils  for  the  first  quarter  of  1900,  according  to  the  Imperial 
statistics,  amounted  to  1,446.06,  ton.s,  valued  at  1^(1,812,84*!,  against 
1,447.10  tons,  valued  at  11,826,174,  for  the  same  period  in  1899,  a 
decrease  of  0.44  of  a  ton,  valued  at  $13,328,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  bristles  were  exported  to  Fi-ance,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  the  first  two  countries  taking  ca<'h  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
export     The  price  of  bristles  has  advanced  and  the  indications  are  that 
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the  trade  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  it  waa  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  Horsehair  in  large  quantities  has  been  imported  into  Germany 
as  well  as  into  Switzerland  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 
There  has  been  but  little  inquiry  for  human  bair  in  this  district. 

CHROHOB  AND   FANCY   PAPER. 

The  export  of  chromos  and  fancy  paper  to  the  United  States  has 
increased.  The  increase  has  been  principall}'  in  novelties,  as  well  as 
in  the  new  and  attractive  designs  in  caleudars,  valentines,  and  Christ- 
mas cards,  which  have  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  America.  Leipzig  is 
a  great  center  for  lithographic  work.  One  of  the  latest  lithographic 
companies  in  this  city,  formerly  known  as  Wezel  &  Naumann,  was 
made  a  stock  company  on  the  1st  of  January,  1!XX).  The  name  of  the 
new  company  is  Kunstdruck  &  Verl^sanstalt  Wezel  &  Naumann, 
Actien-Gessellschaft."  Its  capital  is  2,000,000  marks  ($476,000).  It 
employs  about  800  hands  all  the  year  round,  and  exports  to  almost 
every  country.  One  of  its  great  specialties  is  making  picture  postal 
cards,  which  it  sells  all  over  Germany,  in  addition  to  doing  a  good 
export  business  in  them.  Mr.  Wezel,  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pany, recently  invented  a  press  for  printing  lithographs.  For  speed, 
as  well  as  tine  work,  this  new  press  is  said  to  posse.ss  many  advant^es. 

The  firm  of  B,  Grosz,  Leipzig,  lithograph  manufacturers,  was  also 
made  a  stock  company  on  the  1st  of  January.  Its  name  is  "  Kunstans- 
talt  B.  Grosz,  Actien-Gesellschaft,"  and  the  capital  stock  is  1,000,000 
marks  ($238,000). 

BOOK  AND  PAPER  TRADE. 

The  increase  in  the  shipment  of  books  was  owing  to  the  demand  for 
scientific  works,  which  were  (chiefly  purchased  by  educational  institu- 
tions. Leipzig  is  a  great  center  for  books,  there  being  over  5,600  firms 
represent©!!  in  this  city. 

JAPANESE   MARKET  FOR   PAPER. 

The  Japanese  paper  manufacturers  can  not  begin  to  supply  the  home 
demand  for  paper.  Mr.  Sannosuki  Nakai,  of  Kyoto,  son  of  Soburo- 
bei  Nakai,  who  is  the  largest  paper  importer  and  exporter  in  Japan,  is 
now  in  Germany  making  paper  contracts  for  his  father's  firm.  He 
has  already  closed  large  contracts  with  several  Austrian  firms,  and  is 
about  to  do  the  same  with  German  houses.  Mr,  Nakai  is  also  nego- 
tiating for  the  importation  of  Japanese  paper. 

DRUOS  AND  CIIEHICAU. 

The  export  of  drugs  and  chemicals  to  the  United  States,  while  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  last  year,  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  either 
lisy?  or  1898.  Quantities  of  drugs  are  exported  from  Leipzig  to 
South  America.    In  fact,  all  countries  buy  drugs  in  this  market. 

The  drug  firm  of  Fritz  Schutz,  was  incorporated  into  a  stock  com- 
pany on  the  26th  of  June,  1900,  The  name  of  the  company  is  "  Die 
Fritz  Schulz,  Jun.,  Actien-Gesellschaft,"  and  the  capital  stock  is 
5,100,000  marks. 
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fkuit  juice." 

The  next  item  on  the  list  of  exports  ia  fruit  (i.  e.,  cherry)  jaic«. 
Thia  is  exported  only  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  is  never  of  any  par- 
ticular importance.  The  juice  export,  not  only  to  America,  but  to 
other  countries  as  well,  depends  largely  upon  the  local  crop  of  cherries. 
This  year,  the  crop  has  been  most  excellent,  but  the  juice  manufacturers 
are  complaining  of  the  small  number  of  orders  received. 

FURS  AND  SKINS.  > 

Leipzig,  next  to  London,  is  the  lai*gest  fur  market  in  the  world. 
The  fur  exports  from  this  city  to  the  United  States  have  never  been  as 
large  as  they  were  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1900. 
In  1899,  the  shipments  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  this 
year's  business  exceeded  them  by  almost  $600,000. 

Fur  dealers  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  present  outlook  of  the 
American  trade.  It  is  said  that  American  furriers  purchased  in  such 
large  quantities  last  year  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  at  present  over- 
stocked. 

Fur  prices  have  experienced  a  general  advance  over  those  of  last 
year;  local  merchants  attribute  the  rise  to  the  action  of  American 
dealers,  who  have  been  speculating  rather  heavily  in  such  articles. 

Mr.  Gustave  Hermann,  owner  of  the  Leipzig  firm  of  Roediger  & 
Quarch,  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  baa  been  eng^ed 
for  the  past  four  months  in  establishing  a  fur-dyeing  factory.  The 
name  of  the  new  factory  is  tbe  Roediger  &  Quarcn  Fur  Dyeing  Com- 
pany.    It  ia  located  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  declared  exports,  no  separate  rec- 
ord of  hides  was  kept  in  1899,  but  the  item  was  included  in  that  of 
furs,  the  shipments  of  which  were  nothing  like  as  large  as  they  were 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 

(II/>VE8:   LEATHEK  TRADE. 

An  American  glove  bouse  baa  for  several  years  past  had  a  branch 
office  located  in  this  city,  where  it  collected,  assorted,  and  packed 
gloves  which  it  purchased  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  A  few 
months  ago,  the  office  of  this  firm  was  removed  from  Leipzig,  so  that 
next  year  t^ere  will  be  no  leather  gloves  shipped  from  here  to  the 
United  States. 

Although  there  are  no  exports  of  leather  from  Leipzig  to  the 
United  States,  there  is  considerable  traffic  in  leather  and  leather  goods 
carried  on  here.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tons 
of  leather,  valued  at  $3,506,216,  were  imported  into  Germany  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1900,  against  8,692.59  tons,  valued  at  ^t,011,966, 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1899;  a  decrease  of  353.95  tons,  or  9.5  per  cent, 
in  weight,  but  in  value  $505,750,  or  12.4  per  cent.  Sole  leather  was 
imported  mostly  from  Chile,  which  furnished  369.05  tons,  or  76.1  per 
cent;  591.38  tons,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  and  goat  leather  was 
imported  from  England.  France  imported  201.5  tons,  or  59  per  cent, 
of  the  glove  leather,  and  Austria-Hungary  imported  132.6  tons,  or  53.3 
per  cent,  of  the  leather  gloves. 

The  total  export  of  leather  and  leather  goods  from  Gennany  for  the 
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first  quarter  of  ii«0  was  5,617.65  tons,  valued  at  $7,952,770,  against 
5,380.43  tons,  valued  at  $9,866,290,  for  the  same  period  in  1899,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  weight  of  281. 21  tons, 
or  4.4  per  cent,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  $1,913,520,  or  19, 4  per  cent 
England  is  Oennany's  best  customer  for  leatner  goods.  Gloves  to  the 
amount  of  130.95  tons  were  exported  from  Germany  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1900,  of  which  England  took  about  15  per  cent  and 
America  13  per  cent.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1900,  2,279.05  tons 
more  of  leather  and  leather  goods  were  exported  than  imported.  The 
difference  in  value  between  me  exports  and  imports  was  $4,446,554. 

HACHINERr. 

The  machinery  shipped  from  Leipzig  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year  is  much  in  excess  of  that  shipped  in  1899.  This  increase 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  tJiat  a  Halle  company  secured  the  contract 
for  building  a  beet-sugar  refinery  in  Michigan.  The  machinery  is 
manufactured  in  Halle  and  other  cities  of  Germany  and  sent  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  first  instance  where  a  German  firm  has  out- 
bid American  firms  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  in  the  United  States. 

Several  of  the  iron  foundries,  which  are  very  important  factors  in 
Leipzig's  manufacturing  interests,  are  working  at  reduced  time  on 
account  of  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  trade.  A  further  shortening  of 
the  working  hours  is  feared  in  the  near  future.  The  molder'a  strike 
which  occurred  a  year  ago,  although  coming  at  a  time  when  many  large 
orders  were  to  be  filled,  passed  off  without  any  serious  disadvantages 
to  the  proprietors  or  manufactures. 

At  the  city  of  Weissenfels,  near  Leipzig,  where  there  are  located 
several  large  foundries  and  tool-making  factories,  a  strike  is  imminent. 
Recently  American  machine  masters  from  Massachusetts  were  employed 
to  instruct  the  workmen  in  running  the  machinery  for  making  machine 
tools.  The  German  workmen  have  threatened  to  strike  unless  the 
American  foremen  are  dischai^d  and  replaced  by  Germans.  It  is 
believed  th  t  the  manufacturers  will  accede  to  the  workmen's  demands 
and  dispense  with  the  foreign  labor. 

MDSICAI,   INSTEITMENTS. 

Accordions  and  parts  of  music  boxes,  with  now  and  then  a  piano, 
are  about  the  only  musical  instruments  shipped  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States.  Several  German  firms  have  established  factories 
for  making  musical  instmments  in  the  United  States,  because  they 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  with  American  manufacturers, 
owing  to  the  tariff.  The  directors  of  the  Polyhon  Musikwerke-Actien- 
(leseUschaf  t,  near  Leipzig,  were  the  first  to  appreciate  what  effect  a  high 
tariff  would  nave  upon  their  business  with  .AJnerica,  so  that  about  ten 
years  ago,  they  decided  to  build  a  factory  for  making  music  boxes  in 
the  United  States.  This  factory  is  called  the  Regina  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  is  located  in  New  Jersey,  near  New  York  City.  Last 
year  it  paid  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent. 

The  ''Lochmann'sche  Muaikwerke-Actien-Gesellschaft,"  Leipzig- 
Gohlis,  established  the  Symphonion  Manufacturing  Company,  near  the 
city  of  New  York,  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  reported  to  be  doing 
a  very  good  business. 
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PIANO   FELT   AN1>  PHINTE1>   MUSir. 

There  ia  only  one  firm  here  which  exjwrta  piano  felt  to  the  United 
States.  It  claims  that  the  reason  for  tho  increase  in  value  of  piano  felt 
shipped  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  l&OO,  is  because  the  price  waa 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Then,  too,  a  larger  number  of 
pianos  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  than  ever  befoiv. 

Shipments  of  printed  music  to  the  United  Stateu  are  about  the  Hame 
from  year  to  year.  Leipzig  sells  large  quantities  of  printed  music  to 
firms  m  London  and  Paris. 

SClSIFUjnC  IN8TBUMENT8. 

Surgical  iustruments,  with  an  occasional  microscope,  are  the  only 
scientific  instruments  which  are  shipped  under  this  head.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  this  line  m  unimportant. 

TELEPHONES,  ETC. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cables  has  ci-eated  a  demand  for  t«le- 
gi-aph,  telephone,  and  microphone  apparatus  in  different  countries. 
The  growth  in  the  world's  commerce  has  created  a  demand  for  tele- 
phones. Germany  has  profited  by  the  conditions.  The  export  of  such 
instruments  has  enjoyed  a  great  increase.  The  exports  (according 
to  official  statistics)  for  the  first  seven  months  of  15*00  amounted  to 
511,246.74  pounds,  against  366,845.44  pounds  for  the  whole  of  1899, 
and  264,992.93  poun&  for  1898.  The  greatest  export  was  to  Russia, 
namely,  90,829.52  pounds  (against  54,904.54  pounds  in  1899);  the  ex- 
port to  Great  Britain  was  80,247.44  pounds  (against  8!^, 672.5  pounds); 
to  Switzerland,  59,624.2  pounds  (against  61,508.34);  to  the  Nether- 
lands, 49,162.58  pounds  (against  23,539.22);  to  Spain,  32,407.62 pound.'^ 
(gainst  19,400.48);  to  Brazil,  31,746.24  pounds;  to  Norway,  30,42.1.48 
pounds  (gainst  9,259.32),  and  to  France,  20,723.24  pounds  (iigaiust 
18,298.18).    The  exact  value  of  these  exports  is  not  known. 


The  only  seeds  sent  to  tho  United  States  from  this  district  during 
the  last  year  were  those  of  beets.  Tbey  arc  intended  to  be  exiwri- 
mented  with  )»y  the  Western  farmers,  who  arc  trying  to  raise  sugar 
beets. 


Comparing  the  exports  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States  to-day  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  decrease 
is  found  to  be  simply  enormous.  Except  for  fancy  goods,  the  Ameri- 
can markets  are  irrevocably  lost  to  German  woolen  and  cotton  manu- 
facturers. 

The  textile  business  of  this  section,  however,  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  poor.  In  fact,  for  most  of  the  time,  it  has  been  good. 
The  summer  is  always  a  dull  season  for  textile  manufEurturers.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  by  the  operators  of  the  Greiz  section  on  August  18 
show  that  this  industry  is  in  a  quiet  condition.     According  to  these 
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statiBtica,  6,022  looms  out  of  a  total  of  11,829  were  idle.     The  number 
of  looms  running  and  idle  in  Greiz  waa  as  follows; 


Dilsch  A  Oehler 

Gebr.  Albert 

SchlllMch  A  Belni- 

Hen 

Arnold  (LuweDweUendorli., 

BcbllbachACo 

BrOtTU  it  Cremer 


The  wool-dyeing  factories  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  have  formed  a 
syndicate  or  trust,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  loss  through 
competition.  All  the  fimia  which  have  joined  this  combination  can  do 
wort  only  at  certain  mfes,  and  should  any  firm  or  company  fail  to 
comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the  convention,  it  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
126,000. 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  advanced  to  almost  double  that  of  last 
year,  Baw  wool,  however,  can  be  purchased  for  almost  one-half  of 
the  previous  price.  The  price  of  the  raw  wool  affects,  of  course,  the 
price  of  finished  goodn.  Woolen  goods,  such  as  cashmeres  or  henriet- 
tas,  have  never  been  lower  than  at  the  present  time, 

RUBBKR   GOODS. 

Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  and  rul)ber  goods  make  a  branch  of  trade 
in  which  Leipzig  is  much  interested,  on  account  of  the  proportions  this 
industry  has  assumed.  In  the  city  there  are  many  factories  which 
furnish  rubber  goods  not  only  for  the  home  trade,  but  for  foreign 
trade  as  well.  The  German  rubber  industv  is,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries  for  its  raw  material,  which  is  furnished  in  the 
lai^st  quantities  by  England  (India).  The  German  colonial  posses- 
sions in  East  and  West  Africa  supply  but  a  small  amount,  not  more 
than  3i  per  cent  of  that  which  Ls  consumed. 


The  growth  of  the  saccharin  industry  has  been  fought  hj'  the  Ger- 
man sugar  manufacturers,  but,  up  to  the  present,  without  success. 
This  new  product  is  likely  to  have  a  tax  put  upon  it  to  help  cover  the 
cost  of  enlarging  the  German  fleet.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however, 
that  such  measures  will  hinder  it«  production  to  anv  extent,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  its  manufacture  in  the  last  few  years.  In 
the  year  1898-99,  five  factories  produced  201,640  pounds  of  saccharin 
gainst  172,769  pounds  in  1897-98,  and  76,460  pounds  in  1896-97. 
At  present,  it  can  bai-dly  be  regarded  as  an  export  article,  as  the  statis- 
tics of  exports  of  sweetening  products  (saccharin,  sugarine,  dulcine, 
et«,),  of  which  saccharin  is  the  principal  article,  show  only  41,887 
pounds  for  the  first  four  months  of  1900,  against  22,928  pounds  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1899.  This  shows  how  great  the  consump- 
tion of  saccharin  is  in  Germany,  The  import  was  only  8,157  pounds 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1900,  against  4,189  pounds  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1899.  It  would  ue  of  great  benefit  to  the  German 
saccharin  manufacturers  if  several  foreign  countries  could  be  induced 
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to  change  their  tariff  so  as  not  to  practically  exclude  thia  product, 
which  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  Oemiany.  Some  phyBictans  claim 
that  saccharin  is  unwholeaome,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to' prevent  all  restaurants  and  hotels  from  using  it. 

INVENTIOKS. 

A  very  practical  improvement  for  Jacquard  looms  has  recently  been 
invented  by  Christian  Schettler,  of  Aue,  Saxony,  for  which  patents 
have  been  granted.  The  invention  prevents  the  mixing  up  and  falling 
down  of  the  needles  of  the  Jacquard  machines  in  caset£e  needle  board 
is  taken  off. 

The  cement  roofing  plates,  which  are  made  at  Hoxter,  Westphalia, 
have  proven  practic^  and  seem  to  be  crowding  the  old  red-tile  roofing 
out  of  the  market.  These  plates,  the  upper  sides  of  which  are  smooth 
and  the  under  sides  grooved  in  order  to  make  them  perfectly  water- 
tight, are  nearly  square  and  are  laid  dia^nally  upon  roofs  so  as  to 
cover  three  roof  laths.  AH  kinds  of  buildings  can  be  roofed  with  these 
plates.  One  advantage  claimed  for  them  is  that  they  are  -glazed  on 
the  upper  side,  which  makes  them  absolutely  waterproof  and  impervi- 
ous to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Mr.  Borgolte,  the  inventor  of  this  roofing 
material,  has  published  an  illustrated  IxwJdet  upon  it,  copies  of  which 
will  be  furniBbed  upon  application.  His  address  is  Hoxter,  West- 
phalia, (lermany, 

A  new  appii-atus  for  feeding  bees  has  been  i-ecently  patented  by  G. 
C  Maas.  This  contrivance,  which  consists  of  a  shallow  covered  plat« 
through  the  cover  of  which  and  the  roof  of  the  hive  a  tube  is  let  for 
conveying  the  food.  This  is  fastened  to  the  under  sides  of  the  roof 
and  can  be  removed  at  will.  To  secure  a  continuous  influx  of  food, 
the  tube  is  removed  and  substituted  by  a  smaller  tube,  which  is  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  an  inclined  bottle,  thus  keeping  the  food  at  a  certain 
level  in  the  plate. 

Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt,  of  Essen,  recently  lectured  before  the  Con- 
gress of  (lerman  Chemists  upon  his  recent  discovery  in  means  of  ob- 
taining high  tempei-atures.  The  process  consists  of  a  mixtureof  metal 
oxides  and  aluminium,  which  he  calls  "Thermit."  Liquefied  "Ther- 
mit "  poui-ed  over  a  block  of  iron  will  melt  the  iron  almost  as  mpidly 
as  hot  water  will  a  snow  heap.  Holes  can  be  melted  through  fire  and 
burglar  proof  safes  as  well  a.s  umior  plate.  In  Essen  and  Brunswick, 
the  rails  of  the  street  railroad  have  been  welded  together  by  means  of 
this  process.  The  welding  is  accomplished  by  putting  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  Thermit"  in  a  crucible,  strewing  an  igniting  substance  over  it, 
and  lighting. 

The  architectural  exhibition,  which  was  opened  in  Dresden  on  July 
1,  contains  not  only  a  large  number  of  plans  and  models  of  buildings, 
but  building  materials  as  well.  One  or  the  exhibits,  a  new  kind  of 
ceiling,  is  of  especial  interest  to  builders.  It  can  be  used  in  an  arch 
having  a  span  of  2i  meters  between  the  iron  girders,  on  the  principle 
of  the  bricK  arch.  The  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  thia  ceiling 
are  of  burnt  clay,  of  a  peculiar  form,  having  holes  and  corrugations, 
but  in  other  respects  being  similar  to  ordinary  bricks.  The  adhesion 
of  one  brick  to  another  is  brought  about  by  means  of  a  thin  cement 
mortar.  Each  field  of  this  ceiling,  when  finished,  is  horizontal,  and  is 
very  strong,  firepi-oof ,  and  proof  ^^alost  dry  rot.     This  ceiling  is  a 
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vast  jiuprovement  upon  the  ordinary  ones,  and  promises  to  replace 
them  almost  entirely.  It  is  being  used  very  extensively  in  Dresden 
in  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  A  company  has  been  or^nized 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it;  its  address  is  "Pulda's  Triumph- 
decke,"  G.  M.  B.  H.,  Schlossstrasse,  Dresden,  A. 

Another  exhibit  was  a  novelty  called  "Koptoxyl."  It  is  a  wood 
paneling  made  by  subjecting  the  wood  to  hydraulic  pressure  at  a  high 
temperature  and,  after  being  so  treated,  applied  as  a  veneer  without  a 
pasteboard  ground.  By  subjecting  the  wood  to  the  process  described, 
it  is  rendered  proof  against  warping,  shrinking,  cracking,  etc. ;  neither 
moisture  nor  heat  has  any  effect  upon  it.  especially  as  the  wood  veneer 
is  laid  across  the  grain.  For  these  reasons,  "Koptoxyl"  is  excellent 
for  interior  decoration.  A  door  of  this  material  was  on  exhibition 
and  harmonized  very  nicelywith  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  also  had 
the  advantage  of  being  very  light.  This  invention  willperhaps  be 
of  interest  to  furnitui-e  manufacturers  and  decomtors.  The  address 
of  the  inventor  is  B,  Harrass,  Bohlen,  Thuringia,  Germany. 

IMPORTS   FMOM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  imports  into  Germany  from 
the  United  States,  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance: 

Bicyclee. 
Caoutchouc. 

Buckwheat. 

Flour. 
Pig  iron. 
Pine  ironware. 
Furniture. 
Freeh  fruite. 


Baw  cotloD. 

Turpentine  oil. 
Machinery. 

Indian  troni. 

Wheat. 

Dried  fruita. 

Lard. 

Raw  tobacco. 

Resin  and  turpentiiif. 

Meatfl. 

Hides  and  skina. 

Eye. 

Cotton-aeed  oil. 

Cite. 

Barley. 

Oilcake. 

Stavel 

Lumber. 

Sewiug  Tnacliinee. 

THK   COAL   SITUATION. 

Since  the  strike  in  Geimany  and  Bohemia  last  winter,  the  coal  trade 
has  l)een  almost  the  solo  topic  of  wnversation  among  business  men 
and  manufacturers.  The  price  has  been  advanced  fi-om  25  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  over  that  of  this  time  last  year.  During  the  strike,  many 
factories  found  themselves  embari'asscd  because  of  their  small  supply 
of  coal  and  the  difficulty  in  buying  it  at  any  price.  Since  Germany 
has  become  a  great  inaustrial  and  manufacturing  center,  her  manu- 
facturers have  never  felt  the  necessity  of  pioiiding  themselves  with 
fuel  enough  to  last  them  any  great  leneth  of  time.  It  did  not  occur 
to  them  that  a  coal  strike  could  endure  long  enough  to  seriously  affect 
them.  So,  when  the  strike  did  come,  in  Movember,  1899,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  factories  which  had  enough  coal  for  more  than  a  few  weeks 
on  hand.  Many  factories  suffered  severe  Ios.scs  as  a  result  of  the 
strike,  and  in  some  instances  were  compelled  to  shut  down  for  a  while. 
The  strike  ended  with  a  partial  victory  for  the  miners,  but  since  then, 
the  price  of  coal  has  not  been  reduced  to  anything  like  what  it  was. 
The  reason  why  coal  is  held  at  such  a  high  figure  at  present  is  l>ecause 
the  demand  for  it  is  so  great.  Many  matmfacttirers  ai-e  determined  to 
have  coal  enough  on  hand  to  tide  them  over  the  next  strike.     Indeed, 
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some  in  this  section  have  ordered  etiougb  to  hist  them  for  four  years. 
Where  1  ton  of  coal  was  purchased  at  fiiis  time  last  year,  4  are  pur- 
chased to-day.  Coal  miners  receive  higher  wages  than  they  did  a  year 
aco;  the  coal  companies  have  raised  uie  price  of  their  product,  and 
the  dealers  are  tasing  advantage  of  the  demand  and  extorting  larger 
commissions. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  piicea  of  coals  here,  per  metric  ton 
of  2,205  pouncfi: 

Borna  (brown  coal) (1.43to»1.56 

Bohemian  (brown  coal) 3. 70  to   4.52 

Oelsnitz  (hard  coal) 3. 95  to    5.38 

Siltflian  (hard  c(«J) S.OOto   7.62 

Gaacoke 11.90 

WeMtphalian  coke 10. 70  to  10. 95 

English  anthracite  coal 13. 80 

From  the  above  prices,  those  interested  in  exporting  coal  to  Ger- 
many from  the  United  States  will  wee  how  coal  is  sold  in  this  section. 
American  bituminous  aa  well  as  anthrat^ite  coal,  it  would  seem,  ought 
to  find  a  market  here;  the  same  can  be  said  of  our  foke.  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  f-inch  screened  soft  coal  is  better  for  many  pur- 
poses than  that  known  in  this  country  as  hard  coal.  The  coal  used  in 
the  factories  in  and  about  Leipzig  is  a  verj'  inferior  grade,  possessing 
little  bodv,  and  making  too  much  ashes. 

The  foflowing  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  which  was  sent  from 
this  consulate  over  two  years  ago: 

United  States  coal  in  Gemnaiiy  8e«iua  at  first  impracticable,  and  yet  it  will  only  be 
a  quet<tioii  of  a  tew  years  )>efore  our  coal  will  l>e  ebipped  to  this  country  in  large 
quantities.  Of  course,  the  great  drawback  to  introducinp;  coal  from  the  United 
KtatcB  is  the  fre^ht  rate,  but  if  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  bituminous  coal 
could  l)e  delivered  in  this  country  for  from  $0  to  $5.50  per  long  ton,  our  dealers  will 
be  able  to  Bucceagfully  comj^te  with  the  German  coal.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
coal  miners  and  shippers  in  tlie  United  States  look  into  the  subject  of  sending  soft 
aa  well  as  hard  coal  to  Uermany. 

E8TABU8HIN(i   OERHAN    FACTOBIE.S  IN  THK    UNITED   STATES. 

A  report  which  was  sent  from  this  (consulate  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  reads  as  follows: 

Many  of  the  textile  manufacturers  of  Saxony  have  at  last  come  to  the  concludcm 
that  itisimpoaaible  tosell  thdr  products  ia  the  United  States  under  the  present 
tariff  law,  and  rather  tban  loi>e  the  American  market,  several  £nns  are  about  to 
establish  factories  in  the  United  Stales,  •  "  •  Tliere  are  a  number  of  lextile  linns 
ill  this  country  which,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  induce<t  to  establish  branch  factories 
in  the  United  States,  provided  they  are  given  the  proper  support  and  assistance 
required. 

This  report  provoked  a  veiy  largo  number  of  inquiries  from  boards 
of  trade,  city  councils,  land  improvement  e<tmpames,  and  real  estate 
dealers,  from  nil  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  names  of  firms 
who  wanted  to  establish  factories.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  report 
must  have  been  misleading,  conveying  the  impi'cssion  that  this  office 
was  in  a  position  to  act  as  the  agent  for  different  Leipzig  firms  which 
were  desirous  of  establishing  factories  in  the  United  States.  This 
oflico  does  not  know  positively  the  name  of  a  single  factory  which 
could  be  induced  to  erect  a  plant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  does  not 
doubt  that  not  a  few  might  do  so  if  properly  approached,  and  pro- 
vided the  necessary  suppoH  were  guaranteed  them.  The  question  as 
to  the  best  way  to  approach  tierman  firms  upon  this  subject  has  often 
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been  asked.  It  would  Beem  that  personal  Rolicitation  woald  prove  the 
most  satisfactory;  in  other  Tvora»,  for  a  city  council,  improvement 
society,  or  real  estate  firm,  which  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  property 
adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  to  send  a  personal  representa- 
tive whose  business  it  woiHa  be  to  talk  with  the  manufacturers. 

A  very  popular  way  of  soliciting  immigration  on  the  part  of  railroad 
companies,  as  well  as  of  towns,  is  oy  thenroadcast  circulation  of  pam- 
phlets which  set  forth  the  beauties  and  special  attractions  of  the  par- 
ticular localities.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  experiment  for  sombody  or 
corporation,  anxious  to  have  factories  as  well  as  settlers,  to  see  if 
better  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  personal  canvass  and  solicita- 
tion t  True,  the  expenses  would  be  somewhat  heavier,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  results  might  be  satisfactory  enough  to  justify  such  an 
increase.  German  factories  with  large  capital  do  not  need  to  be  assisted 
or  asked  to  build  establishments  in  tne  United  States.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  becomeconvincedthattheirproducts  can  not  be  profitably  exported 
to  us  from  this  country  they  will  start  factories  in  our  own.  Some  of 
the  smaller  concerns  with  hmited  capital,  which  can  not  afford  to  run 
too  great  risks  of  incurring  losses,  might,  if  given  proper  support,  be 
induced  to  establish  factories  in  the  United  States.  By  proper  sup- 
port is  meant  that  a  portion  of  the  capital  should  be  subscribed  for,  a 
suitable  location  found,  and  reasonable  assurant^es  given  that  the  goods 
manufactured  would  meet  with  a  sale.  Several  real-estate  dealei-s  with 
American  factory  sites  to  sell  have  advertised  them  in  the  Leipzig 
newspapers.  This  might  be  best  for  those  who  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  pay  to  spend  money  for  a  personal  representative. 

Bbainabd  H.  Warneb,  Jr.,  Cinmul. 

Leipzig,  October  1, 1900. 


MAGDKUirUG. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultuml  district  and  of  the  Ger- 
man beet-sugar  industry.  Though  the  business  of  raising  sugar  beets 
is  now  more  extensively  carried  on  in  other  piii'ts  of  Germany  than  in 
the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  this  city  still  remains  the  headquarters  of 
the  sugar  trade.  Magdeburg  is  a  city  of  only  medium  size  (present 
estimated  population,  232,000),  but  its  location  in  the  heart  of  Germany 
on  the  navigable  Ell>e  River  makes  it  an  important  trade  center. 
Steamboats  and  "kaehne"  (vessels  similar  to  canal  boats,  with  a  car- 
rying capacity  of  over  l,00f)  tons)  bring  coal  and  mixed  freight  from 
^xony  and  Bohemia  and  carry  sugar  and  other  Magdeburg  merchan- 
dise to  Hamburg  at  rates  whicn,  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  river 
is  high,  are  two-thirds  less  than  railway  freights,  Accoi-dingly,  ship- 
ments of  bulky  export  articles  are  usually  made  during  the  rainy  por- 
tions of  the  year.  Navigation  is  ordinarily  interrupted  by  ice  in 
winter.  As  the  current  is  swift,  rates  for  wares  shipped  from  Ham- 
burg to  Magdeburg  are  higher  than  for  those  sent  uown  the  stream. 

lUPROVEHENTS. 

The  growth  of  Mi^cburg  and  its  commercial  development  has  been, 
until  recently,  obstructed  by  the  line  of  strong  fortifications  which 
surround  the  town.    These  fortifications  are  now,  however,  being 
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abandoned,  and  their  removal  will  no  doubt  improve  the  business  as 
■well  as  the  appearance  of  the  city. 

The  increase  in  street  traffic  has  led  to  an  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  electric -tram  way  system.  Electric  lines  now  reach  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  a  uniform  fare  of  10  pfennigs  (2f 
cents)  being  charged.  The  total  length  of  the  lines  is  36^  kilometers 
(22  miles).  The  company's  gross  receipts  in  1899  amounted  to  1,600,000 
marks  (*380,000).  T^e  expenses  were  980,000  marks  ($233,000).  The 
net  earnings  accordingly  amounted  to  615,000  marks  {jl47,000),  or  38J 
per  cent  or  the  gross  receipts.  A  dividend  of  10  per  cent  was  paid  to 
the  stockholders.  Other  improvements  now  under  w^'  or  contem- 
plated are  the  building  of  three  new  bridges  across  the  Elbe,  the  sub- 
stitution of  asphalt  for  cobble  stones  in  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
erection  of  several  new  monuments. 

Magdeburg  has  a  good  sewer  Hv^tem,  the  sewage  being  forced  through 
pipes  (as  in  Berlin)  to  irrigated  farms  about  10  miles  distant  from  tne 
city.  This  system  for  disposing  of  sewage  and  keeping  it  out  of  the 
river  has  proved  both  satisfactory  and  profitable.  A  lar^  tract  of 
worthless  sandy  land  was  purchaned  for  trie  purpose,  and  this  has  been 
ti'ansformed  by  the  sewage  into  fertile  vegetable  fields. 

The  water  supply  of  Magdeburg  is  unsatisfatrtory,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  salt  wnicn  it  contains.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  large 
salt  works  and  mines  farther  up  the  stream.  Much  complaint  is  also 
caused  by  the  fact  that  Di-esden  and  other  cities  and  towns  on  the 
Upper  Elbe  permit  their  sewage  to  escape  into  the  river.  Various 
scnemes  have  been  discussed  having  for  their  object  the  obviation  of 
the  necessity  for  using  river  water.  It  is  now  proposed  to  obtain  the 
water  from  deep  wells  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city. 

Magdeburg  is,  on  the  whole,  well  lighted.  The  ordinary  gas  burn- 
era  foi-merly  used  for  street  lighting  were  recently  replaced  by  patent 
incandescent  lights. 

OENBRAI.   TRADK, 

The  Mt^deburg  consular  district  comprises  the  districts  of  two 
Prussian  cnambers  of  commerce,  namely,  Magdeburg  and  Halber- 
stadt,  from  whose  annual  reports  most  of  the  in£)rmation  given  below 
has  been  obtained. 

In  general,  1899  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  favorable  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  German  trade  and  industry.  The  constant 
growth  of  Crermftny's  productive  and  consumptive  capacity  is  appar- 
ent in  the  figures  of  its*  international  traffic,  which  represented  in 
1897  a  value  of  8  316,000,000  marks  (82,000,000,000),  in  1898  8,838,- 
000,000  marks  ($2,100,000,000),  and  in  1899  9,188,000,000  marks 
($3,200, 000, (XK)),  a  gain  of  10  per  cent  in  two  vears.  Formerly,  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  Germanj^'s  imports  exceeded  that  of  its  exports 
was  lamented  as  an  "unfortunate  trade  balance,"  It  is  now  argued,  on 
the  contrarj',  that  this  is  an  evidence  of  increased  prosperity,  as  welf 
as  of  gi-owth  in  the  country's  consumptive  power.  At  the  close  of 
1899,  However,  signs  of  a  change  became  apparent,  the  most  threaten- 
ing being  a  heavy  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  an  insufficiency 
in  the  number  of  available  laboreis,  and  a  scaicity  of  money.  In 
mercantile  circles,  the  effect  of  the  expiration  of  Germany's  existing 
commercial  treaties  is  awaited  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  new  treaties,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  friction 
between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
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It  is  Lclioved  that  the  welfare  not  only  of  importers  and  exporters  but 
also  tiiat  of  manufacturers  and  their  employees  is  at  stake. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  danger  to  retail  busi- 
ness caused  by  department  stores,  but  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found. 
It  ia  believed  that  the  difficulty  can  be  obviated  only  by  absolutely  for- 
bidding the"  transaction  of  retail  business  by  such  houses  in  more  than 
one  distinct  variety  of  merchandise.  Doubt  is  felt  as  to  whether  the 
Gordian  knot  could  be  successfully  cut  even  in  this  sununary  way;  but 
it  is  realized  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  protection  of  small 
merchants  and  the  preservation  of  this  branch  of  business,  upon  which 
80  many  are  dependent. 

Exportation  to  the  United  States  from  the  Magdeburg  consular  dis- 
trict has  considerably  decreased  during  the  past  three  years,  as  appears 
from  the  following  toble: 
Value  of  exporia  in — 

189ft-97 $11,600,000 

1897-98 5,600,000 

1898-99 8,900,000 

1899-1900 6, 900, 000 

The  pi-incipal  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  are  sugar,  leather 
gloves,  potash,  and  salts.  The  following  reports  concerning  these 
industries  may,  perhaps,  contain  information  of  interest. 

SDOAK. 

Magdeburg  is  still  the  center  of  this  industry,  though  the  sugar  itself 
is  now  produced  chiefly  in  other  portions  of  the  country,  especially  in 
Mecklenburg  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Pomerania,  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Posen,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hessen.  Sales  are  effected  at 
Magdeburg,  though  the  wares  go  directly  from  the  factories  to  the 
seaports  for  storage  or  immediate  shipment.  In  1899,  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  German  beet-sugar  industry  was  alxiut  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  beet  crop  waa  better  than  in  1898.  During  the 
principal  months  of  the  season  (October  to  December),  the  prices  of 
sugar  fell,  owing  to  large  offers  of  beets,  and  consequently  the  profits 
of  manufacturers  were  small.  In  February,  prices  rose  again,  but 
manufacturers  had  already  disposed  of  most  of  their  sugar.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  coal,  cokes,  and  iron,  as  well  as  increased  competition, 
exeited  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  industry.  There  was  also  a 
scarcity  of  laborers  in  this  part  of  Prussia,  thoi^h  many  workmen 
were  brought  from  Galicia,  Russia,  Silesia,  and  Posen.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  these  hands  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  a.  general  increase  of  wages,  amounting  to  from  20  to  30 
per  cent. 

The  present  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  is  regarded  as  critical, 
and  various  plans  for  its  improvement  are  receiving  attention.  The 
J)ringing  together  of  sugar  manufacturers  and  retiners  in  a  union  and 
the  abolition  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  all  bounties,  direct 
and  indirect,  will,  it  is  believed,  raise  prices.  A  reduction  of  ihe 
internal-revenue  tax  upon  the  consumption  of  si^r  will  also  have  a 
favorable  effect.  Relief  is  furthermore  expected  frem  new  commer- 
cial ti-eaties.  The  business  of  the  refiners  in  1899  was  likewise  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  second  half  of  the  businessj'ear  1898-99,  there  was  s 
continued  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar.  Tnis  was  brought  about  by 
Parisian  speculators  and  American  refiners.  On  April  1,  1899,  raw 
sugar  was  worth  10.05  marks  (about  $2.39)  per  centner  (110  pounds) 
transito,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,     On  May  3,  it  had  risen  to  11.52  marks 
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(about  $2.74).  Lai^  amonnte  being  offered  for  sale,  the  price  fell 
and  on  July  17,  it  was  10.60  marks  (about  82.50).  On  September 
15,  raw  sugar  of  the  old  crop  sold  for  9.95  marks  (about  $2.37).  New 
sugar  became  available  in  the  last  third  of  September  and  caused  the 
pnce  to  fall  before  the  end  of  November  to  9  marks  (about  $2.14).  At 
this  comparatively  low  price,  sales  were  active  until  an  early  winter 
closed  navigation  on  December  13.  The  efforts  to  establisD  a  com- 
i>ination  of  sugar  producers  also  had  a  favorable  effect,  and  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  rose  with  the  support  of  American  refiners  to  10.26 
marks  (about  $2.44)  on  March  31,  1900.  During  all  .these  fluctuations 
in  the  raw-sugar  market,  the  trade  in  refined  sugar  suffered.  The  con- 
flict between  raw  and  refined  wares  is  constantly  increasing,  for  when 
raw-sugar  prices  rise  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  price  of  refined  wares 
to  any^ing  near  the  same  rate.  The  trade  wiui  foreign  countries, 
especially  with  England,  is  a  losing  one  to  the  Oerman  refineries, 
b^use  French  refinera  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  extremely  high 
bounties  paid  them  by  their  Government,  and  because  Austrian  export- 
ers are  aided  by  their  cartel  (producers'  union).  It  is  hoped  in  Ger- 
many that,  with  the  increase  or  general  prosperity,  the  consumption 
of  refined  sugar  at  home  will  also  very  much  increase. 

The  cultivation  of  beets  in  Germany  continues  to  grow,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  area  planted  in  1900  will  equal  that  of  the  great  year 
1894,  namely,  441,440  hectares  (1,100,000  acres). 

The  building  of  numerous  narrow-gauge  railways  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  (^livery  of  the  beets. 

The  markets  in  which  German  refined  sugar  is  now  sold  are  Germany, 
England,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  North  and 
South  America,  South  and  East  Afnca,  Australia,  Qiina,  India,  and 
Japan.  The  trade  with  Finland  has  almost  entirely,  ceased,  but  that 
with  Spain,  Transvaal,  and  Japan  is  growing. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar-beet  seed  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
influence  of  this  industry  upon  the  beet  industry  of  the  Uniten  States 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900,  the 
shipment  of  beet  seed  from  the  Magdeburg  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $160,000 — nearfy  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  Thus,  the  German  seed  raisers  are  assisting  in  estab- 
lishing in  .^Lmerica  an  industry  which  will  soon  affect  the  exportation 
of  German  sugar  to  marketswliich  Germany  has  heretofore  controlled. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Germany  during  the  past  three  years 
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In  1899,  the  production  of  beets  was  11.34  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  sugar  extracted 
therefrom  was  only  7.08  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  working  days  during  which  beets  were  han- 
dled in  the  ketones  was  70. 
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The  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  beets  was: 


1897-98 13.53 

1896-97 13.39 

1896-96 - 13.88 

The  total  exportation  of  sugar  from  Germany  during  the  past  three 
years  has  been: 


Yea.' 

Enlmated 
equlvBlent 

r»w  augat. 

01  which 

TbM. 

i.tns!.6ii 

ilia;  608 

Exportations  to  the  United  States  amounted  to: 


184,filS       |8,7SI),0f 

zie,ai5      9.7M,i)( 


The  total  exportation  of  raw  sugar  was: 


The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany  duiing  the  same  period  was: 


From  the  above  tables,  it  appears  that  Germany  now  consumes  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sugar  which  it  produces,  and  that  if  the 
industry  is  to  be  maintained,  even  on  its  present  basis,  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  must  be  sold  abroad  annually. 

LBATHEB   GLOVES. 

Leather  gloves  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities 
from  Halberstadt  and  Neuhaldensleben,  in  the  Magdeburg  consular 
district.  Thevalue  of  gloves  thusexported  in  1899-1900  wa3*7Gl,000, 
gainst  $628,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  glove  leather 
shipped  increased  during  the  same  period  from  $6,000  to  $63,000, 
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whioh  indicates  a  erowth  in  the  American  glove  induatrj.  The  annual 
report  of  the  HalBerstadt  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  tbat,  in  gen- 
eral, the  condition  of  the  German  glove  industry  w»s  more  satisfac- 
tory in  1899  than  ia  1898,  particularly  as  far  &a  the  home  market  was 
concerned.  The  domestic  demand  was  larger  and  steadier  than  usual. 
The  pressure  on  prices  continued.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  reckless 
competition  and  to  the  continued  lise  in  waget<  and  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  which  has  resulted  from  the  general  and  rapid  expansion 
of  all  German  industries.  Consequently,  the  profits  of  fabrication 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is  one  of  the  few  German  indus- 
trteu  which  has  not  shared  in  theiprosperity  that  has  seemed  so  gen- 
eral in  Germany  in  recent  years.  The  principal  markets  were  in 
1899,  as  heretofore,  England  and  America.  Sales  in  the  home  market 
were  less  extensive  than  the  foreign  trade.  The  present  United  States 
customs  tariff  has  greatly  injured  the  German  industry,  and  has  facili- 
tated the  establishment  of  new  and  extensive  glove  factories  in  our 
countrj',  which  are  rapidly  obtaining  control  of  the  American  market. 
The  labor  question  is  also  a  menace  to  the  German  glove  industry,  and 
in  no  other  branch  of  trade  have  employees  been  able  to  influence  in 
an  equal  degree  the  business  of  their  employers.  In  Halberstadt,  the 
glove  makers'  union  (which  wishes  to  abolish  home  work — hausarbeit — 
and  thus  compel  manufacturers  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  all 
laborer,-!  who  have  heretofore  worked  at  home).  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1899,  decided  to  isolate  the  city,  by  forbidding  glove  makere  from 
other  towns  to  seek  employment  there.  The  object  of  th\n  action  was 
to  enable  the  union  to  exert  heavier  pressure  on  the  munuf  acturers  and 
thus  to  force  the  granting  of  its  demands.  Accordingly,  as  the  manu- 
facturers were  not  sufficiently  united  to  successfully  resist,  those  who 
did  not  already  have  the  necessary  rooms  were  compelled  to  agree  to 
have  them  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  autumn  of  1900  or  the  spring 
of  1901, 

In  order  to  render  possible  any  further  development  of  the  leather- 
glove  industry,  it  ia  Believed  to  be  necessary  to  become  independent 
of  Belgium  ana  Austria,  as  far  as  the  finishing  processes  are  concerned, 
and  to  gain  possession  of  the  home  market  by  considei-ablr  increasing 
the  customs  duties  on  foreign  gloves,  thus  obstructing  tlieir  impor- 
tation. 

FOTA8H,  SALTS,  ETC. 

These  industries,  as  far  as  the  Magdeburg  consular  district  is  con- 
cerned, center  in  the  vicinity  of  Stassfurt. 

/.  JiiK-k  6(Ut.—lLhe  sales  of  the  rock-salt  works  at  Leopoldsball- 
Stassfurt  were  as  follows: 


OemuD]' 311,130 

OUier  European  oountriea M.  0S6 

Ads 67.8C« 

AW™ 89fl 

Nortb  America «S 

Oentr&l  and  South  America T93 

Anatralia 6,077 


The  increased  sales  in  the  home  market  eunounted  to  14,000  tons, 
while  the  gain  in  exportation  was  3,000  tons.      Prices  were  so  low 
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that  there  wa*i  very  little  profit.  The  increase  credited  to  Asia  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  enlarged  shipments  to  India.  The  decrcasp,  in  Aus- 
tralia was  due  lai^ely  t«'  English  competition  and  also  to  increased 
production  in  the  southern  part  of  Australia.  ThefalJingoff  in  Africa 
was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  French  rates  of  duty  in  Madaga-ncar. 
The  general  condition  of  business  in  1899  was  unsatisfactory,  and.  as 
one  mreien  market  after  another  (Russia,  United  States,  etc.)  ia  being 
lost,  the  decline  of  this  industry  seems  almost  unavoidable. 

iS.  I^otmh,  etc. — The  business  of  the  syndicate  controlling  this  indus- 
try is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  total  deliveries  in  1899 
were  as  follows: 


chloride  nl  polaidi  (HO  per  cent) 

Sulphate  of  puuuli  niiii  t><>liixh-maiin<»^  <V0  vrt 

PolMh  mftnunn 

Kltwerltc 

Kulnflc  imd  nylvlnite 

Cftni«lllte,cto 


The  total  sales  of  the  principal  product  (chloride  of  potash)  amounted 
in  189!t  to  183,261  tons,  against  177,984:  tons  in  1898,  and  lfil.926  tons 
in  1897.    The  sales  in  1899  were: 


German)- 56, 921 

Aostria 5, 360 

England 9, 614 

i^»tkn<l 4, 388 

Fmnt* 15,991 

Belgium  and  Holland 8, 763 

The  disposition  made  of  other  products  is  .sho' 
table  of  sales  at  home  and  abroad: 


lUly B,520 

Scandinavia  and  Denmark 2, 9.'i.'i 

RuBBia 1,936 

Nortli  America 52, 566 

Spain  and  other  a 


in  the  following 


PotSHh 

polMh, 

peter. 

ChmmWc 
otpota-h. 

Chlo«W 
ofpolMh. 

UlvetBC. 

M- 

32.«10 

Tbnl. 
lS,4e) 
1B:5«3 

TbB.. 
1.100 

5,oai 

12.!il2] 

7iniJ>. 

ce.7,=io 

The  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  potash  salts  in 
Germany  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


1,581,635 
2,794,395 


1880 786,874  | 

The  increase  of  the  sale  of  raw  salts  for  agricultural  purposes  has 
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The  amount  of  potash  salUi  used  in  ttgriculture  was  reducfd  to  s 
eqoiv^ent  in  pare  potash  (K,0): 


Ye»r. 

««;;;■: 

Abro*!. 

Tom. 
I3,4H3 
OS,  517 
ltr7,68» 

Tmt. 

S15.3S» 

The  average  amount  used  per  acre  in  Germany  far  exoeeda  that  used 
in  other  countries,  and  this  makes  it  probable  that  sale:^  will  continue 
to  increase.  The  outlook  is  therefore  exceedingly  bright  for  this 
industry. 


UNTTED   STATES 

Importations  into  the  Magdeburg  consular  district  from  the  United 
States  are  principally  etfected  through  the  great  seaports,  especially 
through  Hamburg.  The  importation  of  a  few  articles  is,  however,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  notice. 

Meat  andlard.^^\i6  trade  in  corned  beef  was  quiet  in  ISWfl,  the 
price  per  case  of  twelve  6-pound  cans  of  the  finest  quality,  c.  i.  f .  Ham- 
burg, being  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year— 

Uarka. 

North  American 30  to31=$7. 14  t-)  $7.38 

Australian 26  to  27=  (i.lBto   6.43 

Subsequently,  under  the  influence  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  the 
price  rose  to  3.S  marks  ($7.85)  for  North  American  beef,  and  81.50 
marks  {|>7.50)  for  Australian. 

The  importation  into  Germany  decreased  from  27,705  tons  in  1S08 
to  18,058  tons  in  1899,  a  falling  off  of  about  3:^^  per  cent.  This 
decrease  was  partly  caused  by  a  fall  In  the  price  of  German  hogs, 
amounting  to  5  marks  (^l.lil)  per  50  kilograms  (110 pounds).  Through- 
out the  year,  the  price  of  medium  salted  Imcon  wn.i  2«  to  27  marks 
(116.19  to  $6.43)  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds),  c.  i.  f.  Hambui-g.  The 
trade  in  this  article  in  Magdeburg  has  recently  been  rendered  very 
difficult  by  the  new  interpi-etation  placed  upon  the  meat  inspection 
regulations.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  fee  of  not  less  than  50  pfen- 
nigs (12  cents)  must  be  paid  for  each  piece.  This  fee  is  believed  to  be 
an  insupei-able  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  Magdebui^  trade  in 
))acon,  smoked  meat,  etc.  The  ruling  referred  to  appTie.i  only  to  Mag- 
deburg, but  such  wares  can  still  be  brought  into  the  city  from  other 
German  towns,  where  the  fees  charged  are  only  one-fifth  as  large.  In 
contrast  with  1898,  when  the  price  of  American  ]ard  fluctuated  con- 
siderably on  account  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  trade  in  this 
article  in  1899  was  remarkably  quiet  and  regular.  There  waa  little 
speculation  and,  consequently,  business  was  transacted  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  amount  exported  to  Germany  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1898,  but  as  practically  none  of  the  lard  went  on  to  Austria  in  1899, 
it  is  evident  that  the  consumption  in  Germany  increased.  On  January 
1,  1899,  the  visible  supply  amounted  to  299,000  tierces,  and  at  the  end 
of  December,  it  was  279,000  tierces.    The  price  of  American  lard  per 
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January 37. 00= 

February 36. 00= 

Mai^h 35.50= 

April 35.00= 

May 34.00= 

June ^ 34.00= 
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50  kilogranw  (IK)  iM>und.s),  find  quality,  duty  paid,  delivered  in  Mag- 
deburg was — 

Muks.  Hark*. 

Jnly 36,00=18.33 

August 35. 00=  8. 33 

Septemlwr 36.00=  8.57 

Ottoiwr 36.75=  8.74 

Noveinl)er ■.iH.  50=  8. 45 

De<«iiil«r 37.00=  8.81 

In  Hamburg,  the  bu8inrs.s  of  the  refineries  wan  Inid. 

VotUmoU: — In  185)9,  tliiPi  article  played  an  importent  rolo.  Large 
(Quantities  were  offered  at  cheap  prices  to  aid  in  supplying  the  worla'« 
demand  for  fata.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  sales  were  made  in  America  cov- 
ering deliveries  aa  far  ahead  aa  the  following  summL'r.  and  the  soap 
industry  bought  largely.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  market 
was,  however,  suiprising.  The  further  the  new  crop  advanced,  the 
more  apparent  it  Iwcame  that  most  of  the  seed  would  prove  fit  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  table  oil.  This  was  the  more  agreeable  to  pro- 
ducers, as  the  failure  of  crops  in  India  opened  an  immense  market  for 
oils  to  take  the  place  of  sesame  and  peanut  oils.  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity remained  available  for  soap  factories,  and  the  pi'ice  rose  so  rapidly 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  reached  55  marks  ($13,09).  At  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  price  was  38  marks  (19.04). 

I^riedfnuls. — Prunes  were  imported  from  Bohemia,  Itosnia,  Servia, 
and  Prance,  but  none  equaled  those  from  California.  California  "  Cath- 
arine" plums  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  as  prices  were 
comparatively  low,  they  were  gladly  taken  as  a  substitute  for  French 
prunes.  Complaints  were  uiade,  however,  that  American  sblppei's 
were  not  prompt  in  their  deliveries,  and  that  this  embarrassed  German 
importers  very  much  and  le.s8ened  the  popularity  of  the  wares. 

American  "ring  apples"  were  also  imported  in  large  quantities. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  wares,  the  bulk  of  which  did  not 
arrive  until  December  and  Jauuary,  cost  89  marks  (121.18)  per  100 
kilograms  (:i20  pounds),  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg.  In  May,  the  tii-st  offers  for 
Octol>er  and  Novemt>er  deliveries  of  new  wares  were  receivinl  at  70 
marks  ($lii.(i6)  per  lOO  kilograms,  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg.  In  June,  the  price 
declined  to  08  marks  (itlti.lS),  but  it  ro.se  again  in  July  to  7.')  marks 
(#17.85),  at  which  level  it  remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Deliveries  were  satisfactory  in  quality,  but  complaint  was  made  in 
regard  to  tardiness  in  delivery.  It  is  alleged  that  wines  which  should 
have  been  forwarded  in  October  were  not  shipped  in  some  cases  until 
the  end  of  Noveml>er. 

Pears  were  imported  from  Bohemia,  the  prices  being  29  to  56  mark.s 
(16.90  to  $13.33)  per  KM)  kilograms  (2SiO  pounds),  inclusive  of  customs 
duty  and  freight  to  Magdeburg.  Pp^lea  Italian  peal's  and  ordinary 
dried  Italian  pears  founoa  ready  sale  at  69  to  74  marks  ($16.42  to  $17.61) 
and  27  to  28  marks  ($*i.43  to  $6.««),  respe^-tively.  c.  i,  f.  Hambui^. 

The  supply  of  driedsourcherries  was  smaller  than  usual  in  1H99,  the 
price  being  i04  marks  ($24.75)  per  100  kilogmins,  delivered  at  M^de- 
burg.  The  price  of  Thuringiau  dried  sweet  cherries  was  62  marks 
($1477). 

THK   1NDD8TIUAL   SITUATION  IS   GEBMAST. 

The  unnaturally  rapid  growth  of  German  industrie.-<  in  recent  years 
has  resulted  in  feverish  prosperity,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  main- 
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tain  unless  new  foreign  marketa  can  be  won  and  old  ones  held.  In  all 
brancheeof  industry,  production  has  been  pressed  to  a  dani^roua  extent. 
The  population  has  increased  and  the  great  march  from  the  farm  to  the 
factory  has  been  continued,  the  country  becoming  constantly  moi-e  and 
more  dependent  on  foreign  markets,  both  for  the  purchase  of  its  food 
and  raw  materials  and  for  the  sale  of  its  constantly  increasing  surplus 
production.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  these  products  continues  to 
e<jual  or  exceed  the  surplus  supply,  Germanv's  industrial  prosperity 
will  continue,  but  if  the  growing  industries  of  other  countries  continue 
to  harass  Germany  in  the  world's  markets,  and  if  wages  and  the  cost 
of  coal  and  raw  materials  continue  to  increase,  and  if,  furthermore,  the 
price  of  food  rises  through  scarcity  abroad  or  the  enforcement  of  cus- 
toms measures  at  home,  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  Ger- 
man agriculture,  the  wave  of  prosperity  must  begin  to  recede.  Thia 
is  now  fearedand  expected  in  Germany,  if  not  in  a  general  way,  at  least 
in  certain  branches  of  industry.  Consequently,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  home  consumption  of  some  articles  and  to  secure  new 
foreign  markets  for  others.  The  spirit  of  activity  which  now  charac- 
terizes Germany's  foreign  policy  has  therefore  a  commercial  as  well  as 
a  political  meaning.  The  acquisition  of  new  markets  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  to  Germany  under  existing  conditions. 

Max  H.  Baehr,  Contiul. 
MAODEBnBG,  OcUibei'  11, 1900. 


Looking  back  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of 
Germany  during  the  year  1899,  the  result  is  seen  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory. Even  though  1898  was  a  year  of  exceptional  activity,  and  the 
results  obtained  excellent,  the  past  year  was  even  more  so,  being  the 
fifth  year  in  succession  which  showed  a  steady  increase  in  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  of  the  countr>'. 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  coal  and  iron  production  affords  an  excellent  scale  by  which  the 
industrial'activity  of  the  country  may  be  gauged.  In  Prussia,  which 
produces  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  German  output,  the  production  of 
coal  amounted  to  77,770,000  tons  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
which  is  7.21  per  cent  more  than  for  the  same  period  in  1898.  Simi- 
larly, an  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  is  to  be  noted,  which  for 
last  year  amounted  to  8,833,000  tons  against  8,140,000  tons  in  1898, 
that  IS,  an  increase  of  8i  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  production  of  coal  and  iron,  the 
demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  a  num- 
ber of  manufactories,  which  are  entirely  dependent  on  these  two 
articles,  were  obliged  to  greatly  curtail  tneir  production.  In  conse- 
quence, complaints  were  made  that  syndicates  and  trusts  were  restrict- 
ing the  production  in  order  to  command  higher  prices,  and  that  the 
increased  exports  were  detrimental  to  the  home  industries.  These 
complaints,  however,  seem  unwarranted,  as  the  production  could  hardly 
have  been  increased,  considering  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor;  and 
the  export  business,  aside  from  the  fact  tliat  it  was  atwut  equal  to 
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that  of  the  year  previouH,  can  not  be  neglected,  even  in  times  of 
prosperity  at  home. 

Besides  the  coal  and  iron  production,  transportation  affords  a  safe 
i  ndex  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  receipts  of  those  railroads 
whose  fiscal  year  ends  on  March  81.  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$252,042,000  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  Of  this  amount, 
177,635,600  are  the  passenger  receipts  and  1174,406,400  the  freight 
receipts.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  5.8  per  cent  and  4,9  per 
cent,  reaiwctively,  above  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  of 
all  the  other  German  railways  for  the  entire  year  1S99  amounted  to 
$17,678,600  from  passenger  traflSc  and  $33,700,800  from  freight  traflic, 
a  gain  of  fii-  and  2.2  per  cent,  respectively,  over  the  previous  year. 

The  business  of  the  post  and  telegraph  department  has  increased 
even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  railways.  The  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898-99  amounted  to  $83,300,000,  against  $77,350,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  an  increase  of  7i  per  cent.  The  net  surplus 
for  1898-99  amounted  to  $8,996,400,  as  agamst  $8,044,400  for  1897-98, 
a  rise  of  11.7  per  cent. 

The  commercial  activity  of  Germany  is  further  shown  by  the  oper- 
ations on  the  money  market.  After  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  had  stood  at  6  per  cent  since  November  20,  1898,  it  was  reduced 
to  5  per  cent  on  January  17, 1899;  to  4^  percent  on  February  21,  and 
again  on  May  19  to  4  per  cent.  Then  followed  a  rise  to  H  per  cent 
on  June  19;  to  5  per  cent  on  August  7;  to  6  per  cent  on  October  3, 
and  lastly,  on  December  19,  1899,  to  7  per  cent,  a  rate  which  has  never 
before  been  equaled  by  the  Imperial  Bank.  Private  discount  increased 
still  more  in  comparison.  The  average  discount  for  1899  of  the  Impe- 
rial Bank  was  5.03  per  cent;  that  of  private  institutions,  4.46  per  cent. 

A  high  rate  of  discount  is  certamly  not  beneficial  to  commercial 
undertakings.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  object  of  a  rational  discount  policy  is  to  check  a  desultory 
development;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  guard  against  this  jast  at 
present,  as  in  some  industrial  branches  an  excessive  speculation  has 
taken  place. 

The  main  stimulus  to  the  extraordinary  development  was  derived 
from  the  electrical  industry,  the  progress  m  which  can  be  noted  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1896  only  about  $47,600,000  was  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  whereas  in  the  year  1899,  this  amoi^nt  had  increased 
to  $166,600,000.  It  is  natural  that  such  an  expansion  in  the  tield  of 
electricity  should  stimulate  a  great  many  other  industries,  just  as  an 
ex^nsion  of  these  acted  beneficially  on  building. 

Of  industries  which  fonn  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  expan- 
sion, the  bicycle,  textile,  and  leather  branches  are  the  most  important. 
The  firat  is  due  to  overproduction,  while  on  the  latter  two,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  United  States  exerts  detrimental  infiueuce. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  production,  due  both  to  advanced 
prices  or  material  and  of  labor,  the  net  profits  of  the  year  1899  were, 
although  quite  satisfactory,  medium. 

The  ever-growing  desire  to  combine  capital  to  develop  enterprises  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.  There  are  now  about  4,700  stock  companies  in 
Germany,  with  a  capital  of  $1,071,000,000. 

With  the  increase  in  industrial  undertakings,  it  was  natuml  that 
commerce  should  increase  correspondingly,  which  it  did,  and  also  here 
a  tendency  to  uuite  capital  is  strongly  felt. 
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The  farmer  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  both 
on  account  of  the  good  harvests  and  the  fact  that  the  crops  of  many 
foreign  countries  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  favorable  commercial  and  industrial  condition.'^  altno  benefited 
the  laboring  class.  The  demand  for  labor  waa  frequently  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  and  higher  wages  naturally  resulted.  That  these  higher 
wagea  were  not  counterbalanced  by  increased  living  expenses,  but  in 
rewity,  tended  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  class, 
the  increased  consumption  per  capita  during  the  past  ten  years  of  arti- 
cles not  uecessaries  of  life  plainly  indicates.  During  this  period,  the 
consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  per  annum  rose  from  16.38  to  26 
pounds;  of  coffee,rrom  5.28  to  fi.16  pounds;  of  rice,  from  3.87  to  5.62 
pounds,  etc. 

It  is  certainly  ve^  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  year  1899  waa 
almost  entirely  free  nx>m  labor  strikes. 

To  sum  up:  The  intense  development  of  all  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enei^ies,  which  began  at  the  end  of  1894  and  has'  steadily 
increased,  lias  reached  s  point  which  can  hardly  be  excelled.    The 

?ro6t9  have  increased  alike  for  the  employer  as  well  a-s  the  emplovee. 
hrough  the  increased  industrial  activity,  commerce  also  benefited 
greatly,  and  as  the  farmer  as  well  can  look  back  upon  a  profitable  year, 
the  result  is  general  prosperity. 

As  regards  the  local  industrieis,  the  following  is  a  short  synopsis  of 
the  results  of  the  more  important: 

TaANSPOKTATION. 

For  the  fii-st  time  in  many  j'ears,  the  river  transportation  bu-iineaa 
waa  satisfactory.  The  volume  of  business  bad  materially  increased, 
especially  in  the  transportation  of  coal.  Thisgavc  an  impetu.s  to  trade, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  also  permitted  better  prices  to  he 
obtained  for  transportation. 

The  tramways  of  this  city  (population  84,000)  carried  2,174,801  pas- 
sengers in  1899,  against  2,111,286  in  1898.  The  total  recpipte  for  the 
3'ear  were  ¥53,514.50.  Profits  have  again  increased,  a  dividend  of  4.4 
per  cent  having  been  paid,  agaiast  3.3  per  cent  in  ISitS.  The  average 
cost  of  fcpd  per  hoi-se  a  day  has  remained  the  same  as  in  the  year  pre- 
vious, viz,  32  cents. 


The  vintage  of  1899  is  a  veir  medium  one.  The  variable  weather 
of  spring  retarded  the  natural  development  of  the  grapes.  However, 
the  fine  summer  repaired  the  damage  to  some  extent.  The  quantity 
harvested  avei'aged  about  one-third  of  a  normal  vintage. 

In  the  sparkling  wine  industry,  an  increased  buainess  i.t  again  to  be 
noted.  The  selling  prices  remamed  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  as  last  year  the  still  wines  could  be  bought  more  cheaply,  a  hand- 
some profit  will  be  realized  on  this  year's  product, 

CANNING  IMUDSTBY. 

The  canning  business  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table crop  of  1899  was  small.  As  the  cost  of  tin  cans  has  incretk^ed 
about  30  per  cent,  the  prices  of  preserves  must  necessarily  be  raised. 
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HOI'S  AND   BEBR. 

The  prices  of  the  1898  hop  crop  remained  quite  higb.  until  the  pros- 
pecta  or  a  very  large  crop  in  1899  forced  them  down.  The  crop  of  1899 
was  very  large,  that  of  Germany  being  about  SO  per  cent  larger  and 
that  of  Austria  al)out  45  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Prices  were  about  $25  per  hundred  pounda  lower  than  last  season. 
The  brewers,  who  had  only  been  buying  sufficient  of  the  high-priced 
hops  to  keep  going,  now  bought  large  quantiticR.  Although  the 
purchasing  has  Been  verr  brisk,  the  supply  on  hand  is  still  large. 

The  brewing  business  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  althoi^h  compe- 
tition is  keener.  Prices  have  remained  about  the  same,  though  wages 
have  increased  slightly. 

COFFEE   AND  TEA;    DRIF.D  FKUIT. 

Up  to  about  the  end  of  the  year,  prices  remained  about  the  same; 
the  price  of  coffee  then  rose  alxiut  20  per  rent  and  that  of  tea  about 
25  per  cent,  chiefly  in  inferior  grades. 

Spices  remained  high  in  price. 

America  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  dried  fruit.  The  importa- 
tion of  American  preserved  fruits  also  increases  yearly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  import  duty. 


■As  the  building  and  furniture  trades  were  very  active,  the  demand 
for  lumber  was  heavy  and  the  business  satisfactory.  I^uniber  is 
imported  more  freely  from  year  to  year. 

The  business  in  oak  lumber  for  wine  casks  was  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  This  busine.ss  is  dependent  upon  the  result  of  the  vintage, 
and  as  the  last  vintage  wajs  only  medium  in  quantity,  the  demand  for 
wine  casks  was  consequently  not  large. 


The  demand  has  been  good,  owing  to  the  increased  building  activ- 
ity. Prices  remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  year  previous,  although 
the  cost  of  production  has  greatly  increased,  chiefly  through  the 
scarcity  of  coal.  To  raise  prices  was  impossible,  as  many  new  cement 
works  have  been  built,  thus  increasing  competition. 

CAR   BUILDING, 

Competition  in  this  important  industry  waa  greatly  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  new  coiporations  in  this  line.  On  the 
whole,  however,  business  would  have  iicen  very  satisfactory, had  not, 
as  in  previous  years,  the  lack  of  competent  workmen  and  the  slow 
delivery  of  raw  inaterial  greatly  hampered  the  business. 

bicycles;  jewelry. 

The  bicycle  trade  was  very  sluggish,  only  lower  grade  wheels,  rang- 
ing from  ip30  to  1^8,  finding  rea(fy  sale. 
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On  the  whole,  the  past  year  was  satisfactory  for  the  manufacturera 
of  jewelry.  The  demand  was  very  good,  and  higher  prices  were  paid 
for  the  better  grad&'j. 

VABNI8H,  Ona,  ETC., 

The  price  of  resin  was  normal  up  to  December,  when  prices  suddenly 
stiffened  and  a  further  advance  was  expected.  Oil  of  tui-pentine  was 
considerably  higher  in  price  than  during  the  previous  season,  and  at 
the  end  of  December,  trie  price  was  double  that  of  a  year  previous. 
The  price  of  shellac  remained  stationary. 

LRATHEB. 

Although  the  results  of  1899  were  better  than  those  of  1898,  the 
leather  industry  can  not  be  called  satisfactoi^.  The  aggregate  busi- 
ness has  incrpased,  but  the  profits  have  not  kept  pace. 

Appended  I  give  ttibles  of  exports  declared  from  the  consular  district 
of  Mainz  for  the  calendar  years  1897, 1898, 1899,  and  first  half  of  1900, 
and  a  tabic  of  chief  imports  entered  at  the  port  of  Mainz  for  the 
calendar  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899. 

Waltkb  Schumann,  Couxul. 

^\k\}ii,  Augmt  21, 1900. 
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Chief  imports  entered  at  the  port  of  Mmii2. 
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SLVJfNIlKIM. 

This  conautar  district  has,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  shown 
marked  activity  along  all  industrial  lines.  The  volume  of  business 
has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  and  the  tendency  has 
been  to  greatly  widen  and  diversify  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
district.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  locality  of  the  same  popu- 
lation can  show  a  wider  diversity  of  manufacturing  interests  than 
Mannheim  and  ibs  immediate  vicinity.  The  manufacturers  are,  as  a 
rule,  men  of  abundant  capital  and  arc  active  and  progressive.  Many 
of  them  export  largely  and  profess  a  willingness  to  meet  all  comers  in 
their  respective  lines. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture  in 
this  district:  Aniline  dyestuffs,  chemit^s,  patent  leather,  celluloid 
goods,  traction  and  stationary  steam  engines,  cars  and  locomotives, 
automobiles  and  gaa  engines,  bicycles,  sugar,  Portland  cement,  plate 
glass  and  glass  bottles,  agricultural  implements,  sewer  pipe,  printing 
presses,  paper,  tile,  brick,  wire  and  hemp  cables,  stoves,  soap,  rubber 
and  gutta-percha,  linoleum,  furniture,  pianos,  machinery  for  mat^'b 
making  and  other  industries,  wine,  beer,  cocoanut  butter,  dolls,  combs, 
gelatine,  glue,  wood  pulp,  gloves,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  porcelain 
and  enamel  ware,  beer-brewing  appliances,  cigars,  etc. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  center  of  the  district  is  the  city 
of  Mannheim.  Its  population,  including  the  city  of  Ludwlgshafen 
(across  the  Rhine)  and  suburban  villages,  is  about  210,000.  It  has 
recently  installed  a  complete  electric  street-railway  system  throughout 
the  city.  More  than  130  passenger  tmins  deimrt  from  the  principal 
railway  station  daily,  bceides  50  or  CO  from  the  smaller  stations.  'Hie 
Diamond  Match  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  Pure 
Oil  Company,  well-known  American  concerns,  and  the  Sunlight  Soap 
Company,  an  English  company,  have  extensive  plants  at  this  point. 
The  active  banking  capital  of  ihe  city  amounts  to  about  $S0,0O0,000. 
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The  riTer  harbors  of  Mannheim,  which  have  been  greatly  iinprovfcd 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  notably  during  the  past  twelve  moDth<3, 
are  claimed  to  be  the  finest  river  harbors  in  the  world.  In  these  har- 
bors may  be  seen  at  all  times  large  barges  loaded  direct  from  the 
ocean  steamers  at  Rotterdam  and  other  ports.  The  location  of  Mann- 
heim at  the  head  of  the  principal  Khine  navigation  and  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nectar  renders  it  an  important  center  of 
distribution  for  grain,  cotton,  petroleum,  salt,  lumber,  coal,  and  other 
trade.  Sixteen  thousand  four  Hundred  and  sixty-four  boats  unloaded 
4,026,988  metric  tons  of  freight  at  the  Mannheim  docks  in  1890.  Of 
this  amount,  the  following  are  noted: 


Wheat 

Coal 

Petroleum 

Tona  of  1,206  pounds. 

591,305 

1,810,000 

107.764 

166,731 

38,616 

Tittuot  2,306  ponndu 

Bye 11,1)59 

Barley 21,099 

Salt 84,966 

Oato 
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The  following  table  »how8  the  totalB,  in  metric  toii.s,  of  some  of  the 
more  important  articles  imported  into  Germany  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1900,  and  the  amount  and  percentage  of  these  arti- 
cles which  came  to  the  custom-house  at  Mannheim: 


_  Artlelei. 

'"^nT 

nsr- 

PerMnt- 
age. 

626,  ni 

as 

W,2» 

2>>e 

S;SI! 

Ketrklonn, 

11 
•a 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  of  certain  articles 
brought  to  this  market  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  as  compared 
to  the  average  prices  for  the  year  1899.  The  articles  selected  are 
chiefly  those  with  which  American  products  come  into  competition. 
The  prices  are  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) : 


ArtlclH. 

'^S!' 

S 

montba 

Article*. 

'5" 

montlui 

Whenl: 

*.26 

ii! 

11 

14.20 

Corn— Continued. 

12.68 

8.es 

•2.78 

B«tmdeBi«d«n 

AmerlMn  winter 

10 

~Si„ 

"%.^..., 

Oafa: 

8.5S 
2.66 
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As  tonching  the  grain  trade,  it  will  be  noted  that  neither  American 
rye  nor  barley  came  to  thie  market  during  the  present  year.  The 
German  brewer  claims  American  barley  ia  not  so  weil  suited  for  malt 
purposes  as  the  native  or  the  Austrian  barley.  Whether  a  more  careful 
selection  of  seed  or  more  care  in  handling  would  enable  our  farmers  to 
compete  in  this  line,  is  a  question.  The  prices  paid  for  both  rye  and 
barley,  as  well  as  the  considerable  foreign  demand  for  thcije  grains, 
would  seem  to  invite  special  attention  to  these  products. 

PBINCIPAL  MANUFACTTDBES  OF  THE   DISTRICT. 

Only  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  will  be  attempted, 
especially  those  which  best  indicate  the  trend  of  manufacture  here  and 
wUl  most  likely  iutereat  our  own  manufacturers. 


The  one  factory  engaged  in  this  industry  employs  an  average  of 
6,000  men  and  claims  to  oe  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Its  supply  of  coal  tar  comes  from  England  and  all  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Tne  concern  uses,  on  an  average,  25,000  tons  of  coal  per  month, 
and  has  from  150  to  160  trained  chemists  in  the  laboratories  at  all 
times.  The  company  exports  to  all  civilized  countries  on  the  globe. 
Its  exports  to  the  United  States  amount  in  value  to  about  $100,000 
per  month. 


Upward  of  4,000  men  are  employed  in  the  several  large  chemical 
works  in  this  district.  The  ranee  of  products  manufactured  is  large 
and  is  constantly  increasing.  The  export  trade  is  extensive.  Here, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  in  other  lines,  the  thorough 
training  of  the  German  technical  school  is  in  constant  requisition. 


Of  patent  leather,$l,034,961.62  worth  was  sent  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  against  f  770,00i:t.46 
worth  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  These  figures  are  suf^stive, 
They  invite  the  attention  of  the  American  tanner. 


Several  large  concerns  manufacture  Portland  cement  in  this  district. 
One  of  these  claims  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  and  to  have  a  vast 
deposit  of  rock  which,  as  found  in  the  quarry,  possesses  the  proper 
ingredients  in  the  exact  proportions  necessary  to  make  a  perfect 
cement.  As  is  well  known,  Mannheim  Portland  cement  is  fi-equently 
named  as  the  standard  of  excellence  required  in  contract  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  export  of  this  commodity  is  large.  The  value  of 
this  export  to  the  Unit^  States  from  this  district  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $136,181.98, 


In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  plate  and  bottle,  stone  china  ware, 
sewer  pipe,  ware  and  apparatus  for  the  chemical  industry,  tile  for 
building  and  paving  purposes,  and  brick,  great  activity  is  manifest. 
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A  lcM2a1  plate-glass  concern  claims  an  equipment  and  capacity  unBur- 
passed  on  the  Continent.  The  plant  devoted  to  sewer  pipe  and  ware 
tor  the  chemical  industry  employs  upward  of  600  men  and  does  a 
large  export  business. 


One  factory,  employing  1,400  workmen,  produces  celluloid,  and  has 
a  considerable  como,  doll,  and  novelty  factory  in  connection. 

The  product  of  this  factory  ia  widely  exported,  especially  to  Chins 
and  the  East.  A  second  factoiy,  employing  a  large  number  of  work- 
men, is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  cuffs,  collars,  and 
shirt  fronts,  for  which  a  large  demand  is  claimed. 


While  the  German  is  confessedly  behind  in  almost  if  not  every  class 
of  machineiy,  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  set  about  improving  bis  condi- 
tions in  this  respect  and  is  already  making  rapid  progress.  Electric 
machinery  of  recent  designs  for  loading  and  unloading  freight  is  in 
use  at  most  of  the  doclts  in  the  city.  Electric  traveling  cranes  are 
used  in  handling  the  ladles  and  heavy  castings  in  a  steel  plant  recently 
installed  here.  Graa  engines  and  electric  motors  are  in  common  use  in 
small  power  plants.  Hectric-lighting  plants  exist  in  many  of  the  un- 
important villages,  and  the  tendency  is  everywhere  manifest  to  improve 
the  machinery  m  use  and  to  reach  out  after  the  foreign  market.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months.  $18,977.76  worth  of  machinery  from  this 
district  nas  been  exported  to  the  United  States.  One  concern  manu- 
faetuiing  agricultural  machineiy,  including  traction  engines,  employs 
3,500  workmen  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  proprietor  of  this  concern  has  a  continental  reputation  as 
a  builder  of  machinery  and  especially  for  embodying  m  his  own 
machinery  the  latest  improvements  he  can  find  anywhere.  He  has 
spent  several  months  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  American 
thrasher,  clover  huller,  and  mowing  machine  may  find  its  German 
counterpart  a  growing  rival.  German  printing  presses  from  this  dis- 
trict are  on  exhibition  at  Paris,  and  while  they  are  far  behind  the 
American  product  in  excellence,  it  ia  to  be  noted  that  their  improve- 
ment has  been  rapid  and  is  along  approved  lines. 


Two  btet-sugar  factories  are  in  operation  in  the  district.  The  more 
important  is  capitalized  at  6,000,000  marks  (11,488,000),  employs  about 
1,000  workmen  in  the  fall  and  winter  season,  and  has  a  laigo  output 
of  the  finest  grades  of  sugar. 


This  industry  employs  about  2,000  workmen.  The  declared  value 
of  the  export  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  tiscal  year  was 
$130,599,  as  against  $43,630.22  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


This  industry  is  represented  by  one  concern  employing  about  2,200 
workmen.  It  "has  an  extensive  product  in  both  wire  and  hemp,  and 
claims  a  valuable  export  trade. 
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One  large  factory  (already  referred  to),  built  by  English  capital,  hag 
an  extensive  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  This  field  would  seem 
to  especially  invite  the  attention  of  the  American  soap  manufacturer. 


The  ci^r  trade  is  important  and  is  earned  on  in  Mannheim  as  well 
an  in  many  of  the  small  villages  of  the  district.  It  is  stated  that  from 
lt),(HK),000  to  18,000,000  cigai-s  per  week  are  made  by  Mannheim 
factories. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  USE  IN  THE  DI8TRICT. 

Investigation  shows  that  in  many  lines,  American  goods  have  a  solid 
footing  in  the  district  and  that  the  tendency  is  toward  an  increase  in 
amount  and  variety.  Among  such  goods  hero  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties arc  iron  and  wood  working  machinery,  pumps,  typewriters  of  all 
kinds,  lubricating  oils,  cash  registers,  office  desks  and  other  office  fur- 
niture, photographic  supplies,  sewing  machines,  bath  tubs,  heating 
stoves,  Uwn  mowers,  and  lawn  rakes,  shoes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  manufactured  articles.  In  food  supplies  are  Quaker  oats, 
canned  meats,  California  fruits,  and  a  few  other  items. 

My  observation  is  that  in  every  case  where  American  products  have 
gained  any  substantial  footing,  it  has  been  the  result  of  judicious  and 
continued  effort.  Most  of  the  goods  specified  are  sold  under  their  Ger- 
man names,  and  in  every  case  the  advertising  is  done  in  German.  The 
goods  are  sold  simply  on  their  merits,  and  tne  fact  of  their  American 
origin  is  not  made  conspicuous.  Much  American  ironworking  machin- 
ery is  sold  here  bearing  no  label  except  that  of  the  German  importer. 
Typewriters  and  cash  registers  are  bought  and  paid  for  without  the 

Bui-chaser  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  where  the  machine  was  made, 
ndoubtedly,  he  in  many  cases  supposes  it  was  made  in  Germany.  This 
is  mentioned  simply  because  there  seem  to  be  some  American  dealers 
who  imagine  that  to  decorate  their  wares  with  a  showy  American  label — 
or,  perhaps,  an  American  flag — and  have  them  described  in  a  crude- 
looking  circular  printed  in  English,  is  all  that  is  required  in  this  market. 


American  shoes  are  sold  in  small  quantities  in  the  district,  but  the 
trade  promises  nothing  whatever,  so  long  as  the  local  dealer  must 
depend  upon  the  American  supply  house  to  replenish  his  stock.  The 
oif  companies  long  since  learned  the  necessity  of  having  abundant  stor- 
age tanks  at  convenient  points  on  the  Continent.  As  a  result,  they  con- 
trol 95  per  cent  of  the  vast  oil  trade  in  southern  and  western  Germany. 

A  similar  principle  applied  to  the  shoe  business  would  undoubt«dly 
have  secured  our  aealers  a  valuable  trade  in  Germany.  The  methods 
folIowedhaveonly8erved,yearaft€r  year,  to  show  the  German  in  every 
considerable  town  the  superiority  of  our  shoes  and  create  a  desire  for 
them.  This  desire  he  has  had  to  satisfy  by  buying  our  lasts  and  our 
machinery  and  hiring  our  foremen,  and  finally  making  for  himself  a 
fair  substitute  for  our  shoes. 


Much  American  pine  and  poplar  is  sold  here.     American  oak  for- 
nerly  came  to  this  district  in  large  demand,  Hungarian  (»k  having 
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crowded  it  out  One  dealer^  who  three  years  ago  booght  200  carloads 
of  American  oak,  tells  me  this  is  in  part  due  to  carelessness  in  handling 
the  lumber  when  loading  and  in  transit;  that  when  it  reaches  here,  it  is 
much  warped,  stained,  and  otherwise  damaged. 


At  least  three  small  shipments  of  American  coal  have  been  received 
here  during  the  past  six  months.  The  last  one  of  about  800  tons  was 
received  within  tne  past  thirty  days.  This  coal  is  pronounced  of  excel- 
lent quality,  but  too  high  in  price.  Ocean  freight  rates  are  all  but  pro- 
hibitive of  what  might,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  become  an 
important  trade. 

NEW  LIKES  OF  TRADE  SUQQESTED. 

It  would  seem  that  a  trade  might  be  started  here  in  some  one  or  more 
of  the  following  lines:  Carpenters*  tools,  especially  hatchets  and  hand- 
saws; door  IocSb  and  keys,  store  and  office  safes,  field  and  garden  tools, 
onc-horee  plows,  not  too  expensive  in  first  cost,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  points  can  be  sharpened  by  a  blaclcsmith;  rubbers  for  foot  wear, 
rubber  coats  for  men,  chairs  and  tables,  suitable  for  restaurants  or  for 
kitchen  purposes,  and  men's  muslin  shirts.  The  successful  sale  of  one 
brand  of  oatmeal  in  this  district  would  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  introducing  other  of  our  cereal  products. 

H.  W.  Habbib,  Qm»ul. 

Manmhbim,  November  6, 1900. 


NTTBEMBEIIG. 

Commerce  and  industries  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  are  flourish- 
ing, and  prospects  continue  excellent  in  spite  of  the  present  troubles 
in  China. 

Nearly  all  factories,  especially  in  the  electrical  and  machinery  line, 
again  showed  great  development  last  year,  and  the  general  growth  of 
Germany's  wealth  is  noticeable  everywhere.  This  is  best  shown  by 
the  increasing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods,  including  articles  of  luz- 
urv,  for  consumption  by  the  Germans  themselves. 

To  further  Germany's  export  trade,  the  institution  of  chambers  of 
commerce  in  London  and  New  York  has  been  contemplated  for  some 
time,  and  also  the  establishment  of  a  German  central  commercial 
bureau  at  Berlin  or  some  other  prominent  German  city  similar  to  our 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

South  Geimany  is,  more  than  northern  Germany,  a  manufacturing 
districtj  and  therefore  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  contemplated  meat- 
inspection  bill.  By  petitions  and  protests,  the  manufacturers  in  my 
consular  district  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  bill  being  passea; 
they  are  very  anxious  for  good  relations  with  our  country  to  be  pre- 
served, as  they  fear  that  we  may  adopt  retaliatory  measures  for  any 
restrictions  laid  on  our  goods. 

A  great  blow  to  Bavarian  industries  this  year  was  the  strike  which 
broke  out  in  tlie  neighboring  coal  mining  districts  of  Bohemia.  Bava- 
ria, lying  so  far  inland,  is,  more  than  any  other  part  of  Germany, 
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dependent  on  the  importation  of  this  coal,  and  while  the  strike  lasted, 
many  factories  had  either  to  stop  working  or  to  reduce  working  hoars. 
The  strike  ceased  some  time  &so,  but  the  scarcity  of  coal  is  still  felt, 
and  the  prices  not  only  of  BoEemian  cool  but  of  all  soi-ts  are,  on  the 
average,  25  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  strike. 

There  are,  therefore,  good  prospects  at  present  to  find  a  market  for 
American  coal  in  Germany,  thougn  not  in  this  part  of  the  Empire,  as 
it  is  too  far  inland,  Norwern  (^rmany  and  northwest  Germany  are 
undoubtedly  better  fields. 

Nearly  all  industries  in  my  consaUr  district  complain  this  year  about 
the  business  with  Russia.  Not  only  in  her  high  import  tariff  doing 
great  damage  to  Bavarian  industries,  but  since  last  year  a  heavy  tax 
Las  been  laid  by  Kussia  on  foreign  travelers.  Many  industries  can 
not  afford  the  expense  caused  by  this  taxation,  and,  therefore,  exports 
to  that  country  are  generally  decreasing. 

Another  remarkable  fact  fliis  year  is  that  industries,  almost  without 
exception,  have  raised  the  prices  of  products  owing  to  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  raw  material,  coals,  etc.,  and  also  owing  to  the  higher 
wages  they  have  to  pay. 

NUBEHBERO   TOTS. 

Business  was  more  satisfactory  this  year  than  last.  The  increase  in 
prices  necessitated  last  season  by  the  rise  in  raw  materials  ia  now  readily 
paid  by  the  customers.  The  fear  that  orders  for  certain  articles  might 
not  come  in  has  not  been  realized. 

All  the  toy  makers  of  Nuremberg  and  Fuerth  are  occupied,  especially 
those  who  make  tin  soldiers,  cannons,  swords,  etc.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  last  year  and  the  Transvaal  war  this  year  are  said  to 
account  for  this,  llie  makers  of  these  special  lines  are  kept  so  busy 
that  they  can  not  accept  any  orders  for  a  long  time.  The  prospects  for 
future  business  are  at  present  most  excellent. 

The  trouble  in  China  so  far  has  had  no  influence  on  this  trade. 
Business  with  Roumania  is  bad;  great  precaution  has  to  be  taken  in 
accepting  orders  from  even  well-recommended  firms. 

LEAD   PENCIL. 

Germany's  lead-pencil  factories,  which  are  located  in  or  around 
Nuremberg,  are  working  with  full  steam;  some  even  had  to  increase 
their  workmg  capacity  in  order  to  produce  the  quantities  ordered. 

The  prices,  however,  are  not  so  satisfactory;  on  the  contrary,  both 
home  and  foreign  competition  have  brought  them  down  more  and 
more,  especially  m  cheap  and  medium  qualities.  As  the  prices  of  raw 
material  and  coal  have  advanced  and  wages  have  gone  up,  this  bad  state 
of  business  is  much  felt  by  the  industry. 

American  competition  is  seriously  felt  in  neutral  markets  like 
England,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  America.  The 
exports  to  other  countries,  like  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia, 
held  their  own,  although  even  there,  American  competition  has  made 
itself  noticeable. 

Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  which  have  lead-pencil  factories,  have 
such  high  import  tariffs  that  exportation  thereto  of  German  pencils, 
especially  in  cheap  and  medium  qualities,  is  almost  impossible. 
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The  exports  to  Enjfland  have  decreased  somewhat.  This  is  uodoubt- 
edly  caused  bj  the  South  African  war. 

I  am  told  that  the  lead-pencil  factories  in  New  York  are  nowadays 
able,  for  various  reaaoDs,  to  manufacture  more  advantageously  and  at 
cheaper  rates  than  their  German  competitors,  and  that  they  alone  are 
able  to  turn  out  larger  quantities  than  all  the  German  lead-pencil 
factories  together. 

BRONZE   FOWDER:    METAL  LEAF. 

The  trade  in  bronze  powder  has  been  and  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
All  factories  have  been  working  to  full  capacity. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  increased  enormously,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  figui'es  below.  At  present,  business  with  the  United 
States  is  a  little  slow,  undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  Presidential 
election.  The  raw  materials,  copper  and  zinc,  are  high  in  price,  like 
last  year,  while  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  raise  the  prices  of 
the  manufactured  goods  in  propoi'tiou. 

The  meUtl-leaf  (and  silver  and  aluminum  leaf)  trade  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  the  bronze-powder  trade,  and  by  no  means  participates  in 
the  increase  of  figures  given  below.  This  la  said  to  be  due  to  our  high 
import  tariff. 

ExpOTtt  of  bronu  powder  and  mOal  leaf  to  llu  Oniled  SMa. 

FiacAl  year  ended  June  30,  18W $675, 680. 34 

Rscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1900 892,709.68 

Increaae 217,089.24 

GLASS   PLATES. 

This  industry,  which  exists  only  in  this  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  employs  about  8,000  bands,  still  suffers  from  the  decrease  of 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Until  some  years  ago,  the  American 
market  took  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  output,  while  now  it 
takes  hardly  one-half. 

The  exports  of  glass  plates  to  the  United  States  amounted,  in  the 
calendar  year  1891,  to  $lj810,171.05,  and  in  1899  to  $501,737.18.  It 
is  to-be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  that  the  prices  of  glass 
plates  in  1891  were  much  higher  tnan  in  1899. 

The  growing  demand  for  this  article  in  Germany  somewhat  counter- 
balances the  deficiency  in  the  exports.  I  hear  also  that  the  exportation 
of  railroad  windows  to  England  has  increased  considerably. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  on  account  of  the  increased  prices  of  coal 
and  raw  material  and  the  higher  wages,  prices  of  polished  glass  plates 
are  this  year  much  higher  than  last 

At  the  present  moment,  business  is  very  quiet,  even  in  the  home 
trade ;  but  as  this  is  the  dull  season,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  hope 
that  business  will  soon  revive,  that  overproduction  may  thus  be 
avoided,  and  that  prices  will  hold  their  own. 

A  great  blow  to  this  industry  was  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per 
cent  in  the  Argentinian  impoi't  tariff  on  three-fourth  glass  plates, 
silvered.  The  sending  of  these  plates  unsilvered,  with  a  view  to 
silver  them  in  Argentina  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  hot  climate  of 
that  country.  ^ 

r.iizcd  by  Google 
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LEONIC   WABES. 

For  over  thirteen  years,  this  industry  has  been  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition. Every  one  of  the  materials  employed,  particularly  copper,  has 
advanced  considerably  in  price;  wages  have  an  upward  tendency,  and 
hands  are  scarce,  owiug  to  the  higher  salaries  paid  by  other  industries. 
In  spite  of  all  these  facts,  prices  of  staple  goods  are  rather  on  the 
decline. 

America  buys  but  moderate  quantities,  French  competition  being 
seriously  felt  there.  The  Chinese  troubles,  too,  affect  this  industry. 
Russia  has  not  only  been  lost  as  a  customer  by  its  high  import  tariff, 
but  has  become  a  keen  competitor  for  the  foreign  as  well  as  for  the 
German  home  trade.  The  importation  of  Russian  silver  wire  amounted 
in  1898  to  50,000  pounds.     In  1899,  it  rose  to  75,000  pounds. 

Besides,  Russia  allows  a  bounty  to  encoun^e  this  industry. 

Russia  uses  American  copper  for  its  Iconic  industry.  It  also  has  rich 
copper  mines  and  cheap  labor,  while  Germany  is  entirely  dependent  on 
American  copper  for  this  industry. 

There  are  recent  signs  of  gold  aijd  silver  becoming  again  the  fashion 
for  ladies'  hat  and  dress  trimmings.  This  woula  certainly  greatly 
help  the  industry. 

HAIR  PENOH^,  BBUSM   WAKE,  ETC. 

Business,  both  export  and  at  home,  continues  to  increase  from  year 
to  year.  The  advance  in  prices  of  raw  materials  and  coal  was  balanced 
by  the  higher  prices  of  goods.  The  prospects  for  the  future  are  most 
promising. 

CABBONS   FOB   ABC  LAUFS. 

The  two  lar^e  carbon  factories  of  Nuremberg  are  kept  working  at  full 
capacity.  Prices  have  gone  up  considerably,  and  during  the  coming 
season  will  go  still  higher.  This  is  caused  by  the  advance  in  cost  m 
raw  material  and  coal.  This  industry  is  entirely  dependent  on  Bohe- 
mian coal  as  fuel  for  manufacturing,  and  the  strike  which  broke  out 
this  spring  in  the  Bohemian  mines  aid  great  danu^. 

One  of  the  two  Nuremberg  factories  had  to  stop  for  nearly  two 
months,  and  now  works  with  double  steam  in  order  to  execute  accumu- 
lated orders. 

Business  in  this  line  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

LTrHOQRAFHIO  PKINT8,  0HKIBTMA8   CABDS,  AMD  CHKOHOB. 

Manufacturers  complain  that  raw  material,  like  paper,  cardboard, 
etc.,  and  coal  have  risen  in  cost,  while  prices  of  the  goods,  owing  to 
strong  competition,  are  lower  than  ever. 

In  general,  the  trade  of  the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory.  Export 
to  England  and  its  colonies  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  South 
African  returns,  about  the  same  as  before.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
have  not  increased  as  expected,  the  tariff  preventing  several  lines  from 
being  imported. 

The  trade  with  France,  where  formerly  large  quantities  were  sent, 
has  nearly  ceased,  owing  to  the  enormous  import  duty. 

The  Cmnese  trouble  will  also  injure  this  industry  to  an  extent. 
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DBCALCOMANIA  (tRANSFEB  FICTUREfl). 

Business  cODtiDues  lively,  but  profits  are  smaller  this  year,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  prices  of  raw  material  and  of  coal. 

HETAL   PAPER. 

Business  of  late  bas  been  very  active,  and  this  promises  to  continue. 
Prices  have  gone  up,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the 
raw  material,  coal,  and  wages.  The  profit  is,  therefore,  a  little  smaller 
this  year. 

Several  firms  in  this  line  amalgamated  some  months  ago  into  a  limited 
company,  under  the  corporate  name  of  "Metal  Paper,  Broaze  Color, 
and  Leaf  Metal  Factories,"  with  headquarters  at  Munich. 

This  union  comprises  aboQt  half  of  the  Bavarian  metal-paper  indus- 
try. It  was  formed  by  th^foUowing  firms:  Ernst  Seholl,  of  Nurem- 
berg; Lindner  and  Voit,  of  Nuremoerg;  Jacob  Heinrich,  of  Fiirth; 
Bronze  color  factory  of  Leo  Haenle,  in  Munich;  and  the  "Metallham- 
merwerke"  of  Leo  Haenle,  and  Jacob  Heinrich. 

DRAWING   INSTRTJIMBNTS. 

All  manufacturers  were  fully  employed,  but  the  profit  is  a  iitUe 
smaller  this  year,  as,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  prices  of  raw 
material  and  the  higher  wages  paid,  the  makers  have  not  as  yet  raised 
their  prices.    This  is  the  only  mdustry  where  this  is  the  case. 

UTHOOBAPHIC   STOMRS;    STEATITE   GAS   BURNEB8. 

The  trade  in  both  lines  was  good,  and  prices  were  satisfactory  for 
home  as  well  as  for  export  business. 

SOHUCKERT  ELECTRICAL   WORKS. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  this  world-famed  establishment,  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  works  are  growing  in 
extent  from  year  to  year.  At  present,  they  employ  about  6,000  work- 
men and  720engineers  and  clerks.  The  number  of  American  machines 
in  use  in  their  workshops  is  immense;  in  fact,  most  are  of  American 
make. 

Young  foreigners  of  all  nations — Americans,  Englishmen,  French- 
men, Russians,  Italians,  Swedes,  Servians,  etc. — come  here  to  find 
employment  ia  order  to  perfect  their  technical  education. 

The  following  list  of  works  executed  by  them  in  the  year  1899  gives 
an  idea  of  the  extensive  buf^iness: 

Fifteen  electrical  tram  lines  were  built  or  completed,  9  in  German 
cities,  the  remainder  in  Madrid,  Naples,  Turin,  Toulon,  Ickaterinoslaw 
(Russia),  and  Christiania. 

Sixteen  electrical  light  and  power  plants  were  built  or  completed, 
12  in  German  cities,  the  remainder  in  Florence,  VizoUa  (Italy),  Ant- 
werp, and  Frederikstad  (Norway). 

Electro-chemical  plants  were  built  in  Slawiansk  (Russia),  St.  Marcel 
(Italy),  Pont  St.  Martin  (Italy),  and  Lonza  (Switzerland). 

Seven  large  cranes  (not  to  mention  smaller  ones)  were  erect«d,  $  in 
Offlman  cities,  the  others  in  Amsterdam  and  Botterdam. 
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In  ftdditioD,  many  electrical  power  plants  for  various  uses — for  fac- 
tories, for  agricultural  purposes,  for  the  army  and  navy,  etc. — were 
constructed. 

The  dynamo  machines  nmde  during  the  year  1899  aggregated  357,000 
horsepower,  besides  14,000  arc  lamps,  17,600  electnc-current  meters, 
205  refractors,  12,600  current  and  tension  meters,  and  15,500  kilowatt 
transformators. 

UNITED   STATES  IMFOBTS  IKTO  BATABIA. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  does  not  issue  sepa- 
rate statistics  of  imports  and  exports,  these  being  included  in  those  of 
the  German  Empire. 

I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  furnish  anj'  statistical  proof  that  the 
imports  of  our  goods  into  Bavaria  are  incieasing;  but  as  the  iiguree  of 
American  imports  into  Germany  are  rising  so  rapidly  every  year,  1  am 
safe  in  saying  that  this  industrious  Kingdom  takes  larger  quantities  of 
our  goods  from  year  to  year,  either  in  manufactured  articles  or  food 
products. 

An  attentive  spectator  can  easily  verify  this  fact;  besides,  the  reports 
of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  of  this  Kingdom  stat«  that  Ameri- 
can competition  is  to  be  met  everywhere. 

GusTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  Consul. 

Nuremberg,  August  ^P,  1900. 


PLAITEN". 

The  recoi-d  of  industrial  activity  and  general  prosperity  of  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  in  which  this  consulate  is  situated  is,  taking 
all  conditions  into  consideration,  not  as  good  as  the  preceding  year. 
It  is  true  that  the  export  to  the  United  states  has  increased,  hut  the 
general  business  is  below  the  average. 

Quoting  from  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  year 
ended  December  81,  18i*9,  I  find  the  following  statement: 


In  the  textile  industry,  the  sudden  advance  of  raw  wool  and  cotton 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  above  con- 
ditions and  the  remarkable  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  placed  the 
manufacturei-s  of  woolen  goods  in  a  very  serious  position,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  demand  from  the  United 
States. 

The  iron  industry,  while  affected  by  the  rise  in  coal,  did  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent,  as  there  was  an  active  demand  for  the  articles  and 
higher  prices  ruled. 

Manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  remained  about  the  same, 
doing  an  average  business.  Those  in  the  paper  industrv  are  also  sat- 
isfied; but  of  the  total  industry  of  the  district,  the  general  showing  was 
unsatisfactory. 

The  reasons  are  plain:  High  prices  for  raw  material,  lack  of  advance 
in  the  finished  article,  and  the  very  high  rate,  for  Grermany,  demanded 
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bv  the  banks — thus  from  January  1  to  16,  7  per  cent;  Janua^  17  to 
I*  ebruary  20, 5  per  cent;  February  21  to  Auiy  8,  H  per  cent;  Amy  9  to 
June  18,  4  per  cent;  June  19  to  August  6,  4i  per  cent;  Aueuat  7  to 
October  2, 6  per  cent;  Ortoljer  8  to  December  18,  6  per  cent;  Deteiuber 
19  to  31,  7  per  cent;  or  an  avei-age  of  5,038  per  cent  in  1899  aKainat 
-4.267  per  cent  in  189S.  High  interest  made  long  loans  undet^irable 
and  the  general  pul>lic  shy  of  inventing  or  purchasing  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Notwithstanding  thene  adverse  conditions,  the  grand  total  of  busi- 
ness was  better  in  lS99tban  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  in  a  measure 
proved  by  the  income  tax,  which  shows  an  advance  of  5.76  over  the 
year  1898. 

Thirty-one  stock  companies,  with  a  capital  of  34,920,000  marks, 
show  a  protit  of  12.51  iier  cent  in  1899,  while  the  same  companies  in 
1898,  with  a  capital  of  35,260,280  marks,  made  a  net  profit  of  13.46 
per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  -•seen  that  while  the  business  of  1899  was 
not  alx)ve  the  average,  it  was  not  far  below. 

The  two  most  important  industries  of  the  district  and  those  doing 
the  greatest  business  with  the  United  States  were  lace  and  dress  goods. 
The  former  has  continued  to  prosper,  exporting  to  the  United  Btates 
for  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  $987,958,21  per  annum,  and  this 
fiscal  year  increasing  her  output  to  *1,097,809.23,  or  1109,851,01  over 
her  general  avei-age.  As  America  is  supposed  to  take  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  lace  produced  in  Plauen,  her  manufacturers  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  business  of  tlie  year. 

The  dress  goods  manufacturers,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  to  com- 
plain of,  as  the  following  figures  will  show:  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1896,  there  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  dress  goods  valued 
at$l,136,124.38.  From  that  time  until  the  present, there  has  been  a 
constant  decrease  in  this  amount  until  It  has  reached  the  figure  of 
$98,992.06  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  average  shipment  of  dress  goods  for  the  last  five  years  is 
$506,478.07.     This  year,  it  is  ^07,486.01  below  the  average. 

Thisbaabeenaseriousbutnotunexpectedblow  to  the  manufacturers 
of  dress  goods,  for  years  ago  the  more  astute  manufacturers  saw  that, 
sooner  or  later,  America  would  supply  herown  demands  in  the  ordinary 
qualities,  and  even  then  were  endeavoring  to  find  new  markets  which 
would  in  some  measure  take  the  place  of  9ie  lost  American  trade. 

This  they  have  in  a  measure  done;  some  by  taking  their  plants  to  the 
United  States  and  others  by  pushing  their  goods  in  other  countries, 
assisted  by  their  wonderful  system  of  banking  and  by  traveling  agents 
who  cover  all  parts  of  the  world  and  report  to  the  home  manufacturers' 
association  the  requirements  of  manufacture  for  every  country  under 
the  sun. 


The  population  of  Germany  is  computed  at  54,170,000.  The  statis- 
tical calculation  allows  41.6  kilograms  or  91^  pounds  of  meat  per 
inhabitant,  making  a  total  of  2,253,772,000  kilograms  required  for  Ger- 
many. Of  this  amount,  Germany  produces  2,203,449,600  and  imports 
from  other  countries  49,222,400  kilograms,  or  about  2.184  per  cent  of 
the  total  aoiouDt  required. 
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This  importation  coasbts  of,  the  following  varieties: 

Ponndt. 

Fresh  beet 28,564,340 

Freeh  Bwine 16,137,640 

Prepared  beef 3, 272,  720 

Prepfired  ewine 15,096,840 

Ham 7,097,640 

Bacon 28,825,060 

Sausage 7,664,040 

Meatmboxea 4,731,100 


Total 108,289,280 

The  Gennsn  stock  grower  believes  that  if  the  Government  will 
increase  the  duty  on  all  meats,  Germany  will  be  enabled  to  supply 
from  her  own  production  all  that  may  be  required.  That  condition 
may  be  reachea  by  improved  breeding  and  a  more  intelligent  system 
of  feeding,  but  the  question  will  be.  Can  the  people  stand  a  further 
increase  in  the  price  of  meats,  which  are  now  so  nign  that  the  workman 
does  not  see  meat  on  his  table  more  than  once  in  uie  week! 

It  seems  that  the  stock  grower  is  defeating  the  very  point  which  he 
wishes  to  reach  by  advocating  higher  duties,  which  will  exclude  all 
foreign  meats,  for  if  the  price  for  meat  goes  much  higher,  the  average 
workman  will  bo  unable  to  purchase  any  of  the  article. 

All  costs  of  living  are  increasing  in  Germany  and  the  w^es  are  not 
increasing  in  like  proportion. 

The  following  are  tne  retail  prices  for  meats  during  the  year  1898-99. 
These  prices  have  advanced  to-day  6  and  7  per  cent: 


Beef 

Beef,  cow 

Calf 

Mutton . . 


Per  pound. 


Bacon 200 

EXCIIANQE   WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  pves  the  rate  of  exchange  with  the  United 
States  from  June  30,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  at  the  Plauen  bank: 

July : 4.187760 

August 4.204000 

September 4.203000 

October 4.198000 

November 4.196875 

December 4.203.300 

January 4.200270 

February 4.225000 

March 4.210000 

April 4.200000 

May 4.195000 

June 4.188660 

Average  for  the  year 4,200970 

COHMEBOUIi  TBATELEBS. 

The  conditions  governing  commercial  travelers  are  the  same  dow  as 
reported  by  me  in  my  report  of  June  30,  1897^  which  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  All  commercial  travelers,  native  or  foreign,  must 
hare  a  license  card  from  the  authorities.    The  cost  of  this  card  is  13 
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cents.  Under  this  license,  the  tr&veler  is  only  allowed  to  carry  sam- 
ples. If  he  wishes  to  sell  the  articles  which  he  carries,  he  most  have 
another  card,  which  costs  tl.^  per  annum.  This  card  also  entitles  the 
traveler  to  certain  redactions  on  the  railroad  r^iarding  weight  of 
baggage. 

POSTAL  RATES. 

Domestic  letters  np  to  20  nams,  10  pfennigs  (3.38  cents);  250gninia, 

p&nnigs 


20  pfennigs  (4. 76  cents).  Printed  matter  up  to  50  grains,  3  p&nnigs 
(O.fl  cents);  250  grams,  10  pfennigs  (2.38  cents);  50(1  grams,  20 pfen- 
nigs (4.76  cents).  Maximum,  1  kUo  (2.201  poDnds),30  pfeaoigs  (7.14 
cents).    Samples,  250  grams,  10  pfennigs  (2.38  cents). 

Foreign  postage  remains  the  same — 20  pfennigs  (4.76  cents)  for 
every  15  grams.  In  postal  orders,  there  is  some  slight  reduction. 
Formerly,  20  pfennigs  was  charged  for  any  amount  up  to  100  marks; 
now  5  nuirks  or  under  will  be  taEen  for  10  pfennigs  (2.3S  cents). 

The  following  table  gives  the  rate  for  postal  orders: 


V»llMI. 

IUt«. 

m 

30 

w 

M 

(urrency 

lOOmufci.. 

<.TB 

■!:S 

PARCEI.  POST. 

The  parcel-post  system  of  Germany  is  of  wonderful  utility  and 
convenience  to  the  people  in  general.  The  following  are  the  rates 
on  packets:  Parcels  up  to  5  kHos  (11.02  pounds)  to  a  distance  of  75 
kilometers  (46.3  miles),  0.025  marks  (5.95  cents);  farther  than  75  kilo- 
meters, 50  pfennigs  (11.9  cents);  for  every  additional  kilo  in  the  first 
zone,  5  pfennigs  (1.19  cents);  lu  the  second  zone  (150  kilometers,  or 
96,6  miles),  10  pfennigs  (2.38  cents)  more  per  kilo;  in  the  third  zoue, 
up  to  375  kilometers  ^33  miles),  20  pfennigs  (4.76  cents)  per  kilo;  in 
the  fourth  zone  of  750  kilometers  (466  miles),  0.30  marks  (7,14  cents) 
per  kilo  more;  in  the  fifth  zone,  1,125  kilometers  (683  miles),  40 
pfennigs  more. 

COLONIZATION. 

The  policy  of  expansion  and  colonization,  which  a  few  vears  ago  had 
but  very  few  followers,  has  now  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  German 
public,  who  see  in  it  the  remedy  for  many  of  the  ills  under  which  they 
are  suffering,  and  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
of  the  Ekupire  and  its  trade  and  manufacturing  indufitry. 

The  living  conditions  and  the  increase  in  popalation  and  factories 
demand  that  a  policy  of  colonization  and  expansion  be  followed. 

PLAUEN  EZP0BT8. 

The  moat  marked  increase  in  the  Plauen  export  to  the  United  States 
is  in  lace,  which  advanced  from  $609,659.74  in  1899  to  ?l,097,809.a8 
in  1900,  or  an  increase  at  $568,149.49. 
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Cotton  stuffs,  covers  and  carpets,  embroidered  cotton  articles,  em- 
broidered linen  articles,  cotton  hosiery,  lace  curtains,  mufflers,  silk 
laces,  embroidered  woolen  shawls,  and  the  miscellaneous  list  all  show 
an  increase,  and  make  the  total  exported  to  the  United  States  over  last 
year  $695,308.76. 

The  export  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  ^^ncy  of  Mark- 
neukJrchen  has  also  increased. 

In  1900,  there  was  exported  $660,716.89,  against  $519,736.54  in  1899, 
making  a  general  increase  of  $liO,979.3S. 

Thos.  WrLUNQ  Peters,  Consul. 

Plauen,  Septemier  25,  1900. 


STETTIN. 


Imports  into  Stettin,  via  sea,  have  for  the  past  three  years  been 
decreasing,  while  the  exports  show  a  continual  gain,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  official  figares: 


isw.           isge. 

m,. 

882,644 

=«s 
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The  figures  tell  the  story  that  without  a  iraterway  to  Berlin,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  for  many  years,  Stettin  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  former  rank  as  a  seaport  and  will  in  no  way  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  Hamburg.  The  opening  of  the  Elbe-Trave  Canal 
will  cause  a  further  decrease  in  the  importe. 

On  March  29  of  this  year,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  in 
the  interests  of  a  Berlin-Stettin  Canal.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Prussian  Government  had  been  liberal  to  Hamburg  and  LUbeck  in 
the  construction  of  the  Emperor  William  Canal,  Oder-Spree  Canal, 
and  the  recently  completed  Elbe-Trave  Canal,  and  that  it  was  the 
urgent  duty  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  support  Stettin.  Steamers 
drawing  20  feet  of  water  are  often  compellea  to  lighten  at  Swini- 
mOnde.  The  magnificent  steamship  Deutschland,  bunt  at  Stettin  by 
the  Vulcan  Works,  was  agi'ound  on  the  Modder  Bank  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  only  a  short  time  previous,  the  Japanese  cruizer  Yakuma 
was  likewise  aground  for  nine  days. 

The  export  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  wan  distributed  as 
follows: 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  priacipal  articles  of  export  to  the 
above-meationea  countries: 

Denmarl. — Iron  bars,  cement,  rye,  malt,  potatoes,  dried  fruits,  potato  flour,  salt, 
raw  sugar,  confections,  fireproof  bricks,  plate  zinc.  ' 

Oreal  Britain. — Bar  lead,  iron  ore,  copper  ore,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  lumber, 
staves,  dried  fnule,  dextrine,  potato  flour,  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  confections,  raw 

Xelkerlandt. — Lime,  barley,  malt,  lumber,  potato  fiour,  rye  flour,  raw  m^ar,  fire- 
proof bricks. 

NoTVXry. — Cement,  wheat,  rye,  malt,  potatoes,  potato  flour,   rye  flour,  fireproof 

Ruma-Iinland. — Sods,  iron  bars,  ironware,  cement,  earth,  salt,  oak  bark,  cast 
machinery,  herring,  mill  sloueB,  briquets,  fireproof  brickn,  raw  zinc,  fertilizing  salt. 

Swtdai. — Bone  fiour,  fertilisingsalt,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  com,  potatoes,  cast  machin- 
ery, wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  salt,  dried  fruits,  briquets,  fireproof  bricks,  raw  zinc. 

Spain. — Baw  so^r,  flreprogf  bricks,  retorts. 

Vailed  Saitt. — Oement,  dextrine,  glue  stock,  hair  (cow),  raw  sugar,  wood  pulp. 

Prhteipal  ariieUt  of  export  during  1899  and  1S9S. 

(In  lone  or  1,000  Uka  |22.0U  pounds)] 
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ImportB  by  omaitria  dwrmg  189S  and  1899. 
[Ill  tons-of  1.000  kUoa.] 
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Principal  artidet  imported  during  the  yeare  1S98  and  i839. 
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1  RepraeoH  aboat  one-third  ol  the  total  export  ol  phoephiite  fiom  Femandlua,  Fli. 
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Stettin  constructed,  during  the  year  1899, 22  steamers,  representing 
86,900  tons  gross. 

To  speak  of  the  trade  possibilities  of  any  article  of  American  man- 
ufacture would  be  to  repeat  what  haa  often  "been  said  by  my  colleagues, 
viz,  that  furniture,  wood-working  machinery,  al!  kinds  of  bench  tools, 
hardware,  farm  implements,  etc, ,  are  not  only  superior  in  practica- 
bility, but  also  cheaper  than  the  German  articles.  Manufacturers  of 
motor  boats  can  easily  compete  with  the  Germans,  and  1  would  sug- 
gest sending  illustrated  catalogues  in  the  German  language,  weights 
and  measurement,  prices  based  f .  o.  b.  ship.  New  York. 

John  E.  Kehl,  Consul. 

Stettin,  July  18,  1900. 


The  general  commercial  and  industrial  activity  existant  since  1894 
in  the  Weimar  consular  district  haa  been  maintained  during  the  year 
1899.  Mo8t  branches  can  look  back  upon  a  most  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  leading,  in  many  instances,  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  connections.  The  favorable  croM  of  1899,  both 
as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  stimulated  the  purchasing  power  of 
ihe  agricultural  classes.  Raw  material  increased,  in  some  instances, 
to  a  great  degree,  in  price,  causing  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
value  of  manufactures.  The  result  was  a  greater  demand  for  labor 
and  a  rise  in  wages  as  well  as  in  the  prevalent  rate  of  interest.  One 
characteristic  of  the  year  1899  was  the  scarcity  of  coal,  as  well  as 
insufficient  facilities  for  its  transport.  The  opening  for  United  States 
coal  can  not  be  underestimated,  and  the  quickness  of  our  producers  to 
realize  this  fact  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

The  following  r^sum^  of  the  various  manufactures  in  the  Weimar 
consular  district  is  submitted: 

The  trade  in  linen,  hosiery,  woolen  and  fancy  articles,  and  ladies' 
cloaks  showed  marked  activity.  The  same  is  true  of  shoes,  one  of 
the  important  industries  of  Erfurt,  among  the  centers  for  this  trade 
in  Germany.  Business  transacted  in  these  lines  was  good  and  at 
^vancing  prices.  The  iron  industry  enjoyed  even  better  trade,  at 
high  prices.    Commerce  in  general  was  singularly  brisk.     Groceries, 
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vioes  and  spirits,  jute  ^oods,  hardware,  leather,  paper,  and  linoleum 
should  be  noted  in  addition  to  those  ennmeiated. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  had  a  depressing  effect  on  a  few  lines,  such 
as  lamps,  which  have  heretofore  been  bought  on  rather  a  large  scale 
for  South  African  orders.     This  trade  was  only  aven^. 

Exports  and  imports,  according  to  the  general  statement  (statistics 
from  official  German  sources  can  not  be  given),  were  larger  in  1899 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

Seeds  and  plants,  a  large  industry  in  this  district^  are  reported  as 
follows:  Vegetable  seeds  were  not  of  a  uniform  quality,  the  late  seeds 
being  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones.  The  harvest  o£  flower  seeds  was, 
in  general,  good;  prices  were  low,  and  the  home  sale  was  below  the 
average,  the  export,  however,  increased.  As  many  horticultural  prod- 
ucts are  imported  into  Crermany,  especially  dried  grasses  and  leaves, 
to  undergo  a  process  of  dyeing  before  being  exported,  the  impending 
duty  on  such  articles  is  looked  upon  by  the  trade  with  alarm. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  hosiery  and  fancy  goods  has 
not  a  particularly  bright  outlook^  owing  to  competition  ana  prevailing 
low  prices.  The  new  commercial  treaties  are  expected  to  cause  a 
favorable  reaction  in  this  languishing  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  steam  engines  was  fully  up  to  that  of  the  best 
year.  Orders  could  not  be  filled  in  time.  The  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  is  increasing,  due  perhaps,  as  much  to  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  as  to  an  appreciation  of  its  advantages  over  manual  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  chinaware  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  cheaper  staple  ware,  flno  qualities  finding  no  market. 

The  higher  prices  of  raw  material  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
toy  industry.  The  exports  have,  it  is  true,  been  larger,  but  at  prices 
that  do  not  leave  the  same  profits  as  heretofore. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1898  and  1899 
and  those  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  and  1900  are  ^ven  below. 
Imports  into  this  district  can  not  be  estimated,  there  bemg  no  statis- 
tics covering  the  district  as  it  is  geographically  bounded. 
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Weimab,  Octdxtr  6,  1900. 


Tnos.  EwiNO  MooKE,  (hnatd. 


UIBBAIiTAR. 

The  Transvaal  Trar,  beyond  causing  much  activity  in  the  naval  and 
military  departments,  seems  to  have  bad  very  tittle  influence  on  the 
traffic  and  carrying  trade  of  Gibraltar. 

BARLEY,    STRAW,    AND   BRAN. 

In  these  lines,  comprising  the  for^e  suited  for  horses,  mules,  and 
cattle,  there  has  been,  however,  a  very  active  and  continual  demand, 
owing  to  the  purchase  by  the  British  Government  and  shipment  to 
South  Africa  of  large  numbers  of  mules. 

The  barley  and  straw  have,  so  far,  been  obtained  through  contracts 
made  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Alme- 
ria,  whilst  the  bran  has  been  contracted  for  at  Oran,  in  Algeria. 


About  8,000  mules  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Cape.  They 
come  from  all  part^  of  Spain,  having  been  purchased  by  Gtovemment 
agents  sent  out  from  England. 

These  mules  are  supposed  to  have  cost  over  the  averse  of  $125  each, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  he  considered  a  high  ^ure,  since  the 
animals  are  small  and  slender.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  they  will 
improve  by  the  change  of  ownership.  They  are  brought  to  Gibraltar 
by  the  land  route,  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  after  a  few  days  of  rest  and 
substantial  feeding,  are  put  on  board  roomy  steamships  and  sent  to  the 
Cape. 

This  great  demand  for  mules  for  export  has  caused  prices  of  beasts 
of  burden  and  of  cattle  to  advance  materially  throughout  Spain. 

Barley  and  straw  have  also  risen  to  unprecedented  prices. 

The  stocks  of  last  year's  crops  have  now  become  quite  scarce,  and 
there  is  little  probability  of  lie  present  crop  coming  into  market  before 
two  months.  Prices  have  advanced  50  per  cent  above  what  they  were 
four  months  ago.  ^ 
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PRODnCB   OP  THE   UNITED   8TATE8. 

Since  the  begioDiDg  of  this  year,  the  importations  of  Uaited  States 
produce  have  men  very  reguioTj  and  Id  some  instances,  articles  of  daily 
consumption  have  been  dealt  with  in  increased  proportions. 

Flour. — This  article  is  receiving  constant  attention,  chiefly  for  local 
wKntfi;  27,266  sacks  have  reached  this  market  by  British  steamships 
arriving  direct  from  New  York,  against  18,190  sacks  received  during 
the  same  period  last  year, 

Tbe  receipts  of  flour  from  France  and  Algeria  have  for  sometime 
past  been  insigniflcant,  and  what  is  imported  from  England,  made  out 
of  British  wheat,  is  confined  practically  to  what  the  British  war  depart- 
ment requires  for  this  garrison. 

Lard. — The  supplies  of  American  lard  have  been  equal  to  3,100  paila, 
brought  from  New  York  by  steamships. 

This  article  is  in  gi-eat  demand  by  retail  dealers,  who  import  on  their 
own  account 

Almost  every  steamer  brining  cargoes  direct  from  New  York  for 
this  P<^rt  carries  supplies  in  this  line,  but  in  moderate  quantities,  with 
the  object  of  keeping^  if  possible,  a  fresh  stock  on  hand, 

ChaiTied  meats,  fruits,  and  other  provieiona. — The  same  may  be  said 
as  regards  all  canned  provisions,  cheese,  salted  pork,  and  bticon;  also 
California  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  which  are  in  great  demand. 

The  sanitary  authorities  of  Gibraltar  inspect  so  carefully  all  articles 
of  food  entering  this  market,  especially  meat  products^  that  gi-eat  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  preparing  and  packing  American  products. 

Petroleum. — American  refined  petroleum  holds  its  place,  being  the 
only  kind  in  constant  demand  in  this  market  It  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  retailers,  who  import  direct  The  combination  existing  for 
some  time  past  among  them  has  been  broken,  as  other  parties  are 
importing  the  article. 

A  material  reduction  has  already  been  effected  in  the  prices,  which, 
at  present,  afford  a  very  small  profit  on  its  costs  and  charges. 

The  stocks,  which  were  becoming  light,  have  been  increased  by  a 
late  arrival  of  16,260  cases. 

ToixKXO. — Very  little  activity  ia  at  present  prevailing  in  tobacco  of 
American  growtn. 

The  importations  during  the  past  six  months  have  been  reduced  to 
116  hogsheads,  145  bales,  657  cases  of  leaf,  and  71  cases  of  Cavendish. 

Supplies  from  Hungary,  Germany,  and  other  countries  occasionally 
arrive  in  small  parcels  to  meet  the  local  demands.  These  are  consider- 
able, particularly  for  cigarettes.  There  is  also  some  contraband  trade 
with  the  neighboring  coast  of  Spain. 

GOAL. 

No  American  bituminous  coal  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Gibraltar 
market  in  competition  to  Welsh  coal,  and  so  far,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  many  companies  and 
commercial  firms  engaged  in  the  coal  business  to  undertake  such  an 
enterprise. 

They  say  that  only  under  extraordinary  circumstances  could  they 
be  induced  to  import  American  supplies,  their  principal  connections 
in  the  coal  trade  being  centered  in  Great  Britain. 

Horatio  1.  Spkaque,  Ootuul. 

GiBfiALTAK,  Juh/  ^,  1900.  -  I 
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C1IBBAI.TAB  STATISTICS. 

Total  revenue,  1899 £59,954      $291,766 

Total  expenditure,  1899 S9,521        289,659 

Amount  of  oxpenditur«  incurred  by  Great  Britain  fur  the  mili- 
tary proteci  ion  of  Uibraitar 256,  l-lti     1,246,535 


Births  during  the  year  1899: 

Civil 52a 

Military i:J2 

Marriages  auring  the  year  1899: 

Civil - 171 

Military' 37 

Deaths  during  the  year  1899: 

avil 460 

Military 66 

Strangers 6 

Population: 

British  Bubjects  (including  1,114  Maltese) 16, 613 

Strangers 2, 435 

Military 6,653 

Total 24,701 

Merchant  ihippijig  iii  O-braitar  during  Iht  yitir  1899. 

ENTERED. 

Slesmeis.  Tonmige, '  ^JJ^'Jf  '  Tonn«*e. 
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THE  COAL  TBjU>E  AT  OIBKAX.TAS. 

The  privuto  sales  of  coal  during  the  past  month  of  September  have 
amounted  to  21,944  tons,  taken  in  hy  175  steamers,  a^^ainst  18. '278 
toits,  taken  in  by  12!)  steamers,  during  the  same  month  in  1S99. 

No  further  quantities  of  American  coal  have  i-ea^^^bed  this  port  for 
delivery  or  sale  in  this  market  since  the  arrival  last  month  of  the 
cargo  of  3,100  tons  by  the  British  steamer  Colli lujham  from  Newport 
News.  Barely  half  of  it  has  yet  been  disposed  of  by  the  Union  Coal 
Company,  and,  as  Welsh  ooal  has  recently  Dccome  less  scarce,  the  cus- 
tomers of  that  company  now  exact  that  they  be  supplie<l,  in  future, 
with  at  least  half  Welsh  <-oal  and  the  remainder  in  other  kinds  of 
British  coal,  or  American  as  a  substitute.  Prices  of  coal,  neverthe- 
less, keep  up,  and  this  may  continue,  for  some  time. 
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Freights  militate  ia  this  port,  as  in  most  others  of  the  Cootinent, 
especially  those  in  close  proximity  to  Great  Britain,  ^^nst  the 
importation  of  Americao  coal;  the  difference  in  freight  is  such  as  to 
niaEe  both  cost  approximately  the  same  when  imported  heie.  Dealers, 
however,  insist  that  British  supplies  are  more  convenient  for  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  any  further  importa- 
tion of  American  coal  will,  for  the  present,  be  made  here,  unless  rates 
of  freight  should  decline  very  materially. 

Horatio  J.  Spraoue,  C<»t*ul. 

OiBaALTAR,  October  IS,  1900. 


OIBRALTAB  TRASE  IN  1800. 

Nineteen  hundred  may  be  considered  as  having  been  a  favorable 
year  for  the  sale  in  this  market  of  some  of  the  principal  articleB  of 
Uiiited  States  production,  they  having  greatly  contributed  toward  meet- 
ing the  general  demands  that  have  existed  in  Gibraltar  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  during  the  past  twelve  months.  I  refer  chiefly  to  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  constant  consumption,  such  as  flour,  petroleum,  pork, 
provisions,  lard,  canned  meats  and  fruits,  perfumery,  etc. 

The  demand  for  lard  has  so  increased  that  la^t  year's  importation  of 
this  article,  direct  from  New  York,  almost  doubled  the  quantity 
landed  here  in  1899. 

The  various  grades  and  descriptions  of  certain  articles  of  importa- 
tion, especially  of  flour  and  provisions,  are  becoming  so  well  known 
among  foreign  ti-aders  and  their  customers  that  more  confidence  in  the 
transactions  with  producers  and  shipping  agents  in  the  United  States 
has  been  created,  and  this  fact,  together  witn  the  slight  probability  of 
pjuropean  competition  with  United  States  prices,  gives  a  favorable 
outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  our  shipping  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
this  port  is  to  be  legrettcd,  and,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
quantity  of  cargo  brought  to  Gibraltar  direct  from  New  York  during 
tne  pa-it  year,  only  three  American  sailing  ships  were  employed. 
These  three  vessels  brought  60,26i  cases  of  refined  petioleum;  con- 
siderable quantities  of  other  goods  arrived  by  British  and  German 
steamships  en  I'oute  to  the  Italian  coast.  Foreign  shipping  still  con- 
trols tiie  carrying  trade  throughout  this  part  of  the  Meaiteiranean. 

t!otton-seecl  oil  is  receiving  some  attention  and  is  being  freely 
imported  from  New  York.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to  form  any 
opmion  as  to  the  probable  development  of  this  new  American  traffic, 
but  it  would  Morm  that  it  might  assume  considerable  proportionn,  and, 
in  some  measure,  interfere  with  the  extensive  retail  business  in  olive 
oil,  which,  so  far.  has  been  an  indispensable  article  for  cooking  and 
many  other  purposes  throughout  Spain  and  Morocco.  Costing  so  much 
less  than  olive  oil,  cotton-seed  oil  might,  perhaps,  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  marked  prejudice  against  it  as  a  sul^titute  for  olive  oil. 

The  tobacco  trade  nas  experienced  very  little  variation  of  late,  and 
supplies  arrive  io  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  demands. 

Tnere  has  recently  i)een  considerable  dullness  in  the  coal  trade, 
private  sales  during  the  month  ot  Novemljer  last  amounting  to  only 
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23,427  tons,  wbich  amount  was  supplied  to  195  steamers,  gainst 
2(^,205  tons  and  212  steamers  during  the  same  month  in  ISiUl.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  coal  dealers  have  fixed  the  oouti-act  price 
for  Cardiff  coal  for  the  coming  six  months  or  for  the  whole  year,  at 
(7.05  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  steaiqer's  bunkers  from  alongside  hulks.  If  the 
coal  is  to  be  lightered,  85  cents  extra  per  ton  ia  to  be  charged,  and  12 
cents  for  trimming,  if  required.  The  current  price  for  Cardiff  coal 
■8  fixed  at  $7.53  per  ton. 

It  is  stated  that  few  owners  have  as  yet  contracted  at  the  above  prices, 
n  the  expectation  of  a  further  decline  in  the  Welsh  coal  market. 

As  the  rates  of  freight  are  very  low  in  England,  the  prospects  for 
importing  United  States  coal  into  this  market  seem  to  have  oeen  con- 
siderably diminished. 

HoKATIO  .T.  SpRAGUE,    C'tnMul. 

GlBRALTAB,  Jiinuory  3,  1901. 


hnportatioas  of  Ifnilnl  fiXateii  produce  al  GihraUar  from  Neip  York  dirfrt,  during  the  yenr 
1900. 

Flonr BBcka..  51,598 

Rubied  petroleuii) eaoes..  52,264 

( hh<ls--        162 

Tobacco^ oasefl..     1,513 

i balea..        185 

Cftvendiflh caBea..        329 

Florida  water,  etc do 3, 756 

lard pails..    lt,015 

Beer '. barreb. ,         20 

Ckrtton-eeed  oil do 570 

Bacon oasM..        194 

Bait  provitdoiu,  canned  meata,  etc packages. .        702 

Patent  medicines cases. .         33 

N.  B. — The  above  do  not  inclode  supplies  of  Utiite<l  StatvM  provisioua,  cheene,  cU'., 
brought  to  this  port  through  the  Liveri)Ool  and  London  routeu. 


GREECE. 

During  the  last  year,  the  condition  of  the  general  trade  of  this  con- 
sular district  has  not  experienced  much  of  a  change,  either  for  better 
or  worse,  from  that  reported  a  year  ago;  nor  has  there  been  any  change 
of  importance  in  its  industries.  That  a  generally  prosperous  condi- 
tion continues  is  shown  hj  the  value  of  tne  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Kin^om,  enumerated  in  the  tables  that  form  a  part  of  this  report, 
and  by  uie  large  number  of  business  houKOs  that  are  being  erected  or 
enlarged  in  Auiens  and  Pirieus. 

No  new  factories  have  been  erected  or  put  in  operation  during  the 
year,  but  all  of  those  reported  in  1899  are  still  running  on  full  time. 
The  completion  of  the  Laiissa  Railroad  still  hangs  fire,  and  no  new 
public  works  have  been  commenced.  In  the  harbor  of  PirKua,  one  of 
the  piers  is  being  lengthened,  and  the  two  new  breakwaters,  which 
were  commenced  la.st  year,  are  l>eing  rapidly  constructed. 

There  iios  been  no  change  of  note  in  the  Greek  merchant  maiine 
during  tho  year.     As  prevlouMly  reported,  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing 
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craft  of  the  fleet  continues  to  diminish^  and  that  of  steam  craft  to 
increase  annually.  I  can  not  secure  official  statit>tJMj  of  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet,  but  1  have  it  from  pretty  good 
authority  that  the  sailing  vessels  number  about  1,270,  and  have  a  total 
tonnage  of  250,655  tons,  and  that  the  steamers  number  135,  of  96,000 
tons. 

There  have  been  no  alterations  in  the  tariff  or  custom  laws  of 
Greece  during  the  year,  nor  any  of  importance  in  the  port  regulations. 
Neither  have  tJiere  been  any  notable  extensions  of  the  telegraph 
or  telephone  systems,  nor  in  tne  use  of  electricity,  nor  in  facilities  for 
transportation,  on  land  or  sea,  since  the  last  annual  report.  There  are 
no  regular  and  direct  linea  of  transportation  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States;  only  occasional  trips  of  steamers,  mostly  in  the  currant- 
harvest  season.  Freight  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States  are  some- 
what higher  than  they  were  last  year. 


The  heavy  rains  of  last  June  ruined  a  greater  part  of  the  currant 
crop  and  damaged  the  gi-ape  crop  badly.  As  a  result,  currantM  and 
wine  are  bringing  higher  prices  than  usual. 

TKADE   CONDITIONS, 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  continue  to  ply  this  consu- 
late with  innumerable  questions  relating  to  the  different  bmnches  of 
trade  in  Greece,  all  of  which  inquiries  are  answered  as  promptly  and  as 
fully  as  possible.  This  consulate  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  induce  Greek  merchants  to  import  the  products  of  American  farms 
and  manufactories;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  line  of  steam- 
ships between  Greece  and  the  United  States  prevents  a  rapid  increase 
of  trade,  although  many  Greek  importers  are  very  anxious  to  secure 
American  products,  especially  machines,  tools,  watches,  bicycles,  etc. 

This  consulate  has  tried  to  induce  different  steamship  companies  to 
put  on  a  direct  line  between  Greek  and  United  States  ports,  but  thus 
far  without  success.  If  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  market  in  Greece  for  American 
products,  they  can  surely  induce  some  company  to  start  the  required 
steamship  line.  With  direct  transportation  and  reasonable  rates,  the 
United  btate.s  could  easily  compete  with  Europe  in  many  branches  of 
the  trade  with  Greece.  Products  of  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  in  value  annually,  reach  Greece  through  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  most  of  them  selUng  here  as  • 
products  of  those  countries,  and  the  number  and  value  of  such  impoils 
are  rapidly  increasing,  showing  that  the  American  exporter  is  per- 
mitting the  middleman  to  reap  profits  he  himself  might  earn. 

Referring  to  the  following  tables,  the  most  reliable  and  of  the  most 
recent  date  obtainable,  it  will  be  seen  by  Table  No.  6  that  the  United 
States  dropped  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  place  among  the  nations 
trading  witn  Greece  in  the  year  1898,  fialy  stepping  ahead  of  her. 
While  the  value  of  the  imports  designated  in  this  table  does  not  repre- 
sent one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  that 
reached  Greece  that  yoar.  but  only  the  value  of  the  direct  shipments,  still 
it  is  a  had  showing  for  our  prowpfiroua  and  progreswive  countiy,  and  it 
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is  not  at  all  to  her  credit  that  for  want  of  u  merchant  marine  of  her 
own,  she  must  let  other  nations  transport  her  products,  pocket  a  large 
share  of  the  profits,  and  gain  the  lion's  whare  of  the  credit  for  pro- 
ducing such  goods  and  wares. 

The  principal  exports  shipped  directly  from  the  United  States  to 
Greece,  mostly  by  returning  currant  steamers,  are:  Cotton  thread, 
green  hides,  petroleum,  cured  fish,  bicycles,  machinery,  sewing  ma- 
chines, cotton  goods,  and  furniture.  Many  American  products  are 
already  very  popular  in  Greece,  and  although  the  British  and  German 
merchants  have  a  firm  hold  upon  much  of  the  Greek  trade,  with  a  good 
and  regular  line  of  transportation,  our  exporters  could  easily  build  up 
a  good  ti-afflc  here. 

Let  me  repeat  some  of  the  advice  given  in  previous  reports  to  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  Greece:  (1)  Do  not  burden  the  mails  with  catalogues 
printed  in  the  English  langu^e,  as  they  are  nearly  useless;  send 
only  those  printed  in  Greek  or  K'ench.  (2)  Send  live  agents  here;  do 
not  depend  upon  native  agents  or  residents  of  other  nationalities. 
(8)  Ship  only  your  best  go«^  or  products;  many  American  exporters 
ruin  their  nireign  trade  by  sending  over  inferior  goods,  (i)  Pack 
goods  securely.  (5)  Ship  by  the  most  direct,  reliable  lines  having 
reasonable  rates.  Many  complaint.'j  come  to  this  consulate  of  the  care- 
lessness of  American  exporters  as  regards  the  shipment  of  their  goods 
or  products. 

Tablb  No.  I. — Mnmufoidariri  in  ojm-ation  at  IHranat,  Grtfe,  in  1000. 


DfaUllcriefi  (momi)'  i-ofrnac)  ■ . 


Chnlr  facloiies. . . 


Machine  >bopa  and  Iron  toundiics. 


Tablb  No.  2. — Mocemmt  nf/i/reigu  thippiiig  iit  Itni 


Flag. 

Entered. 

cn 

eatrf 

No.  1     TOO". 

1 

Ton 

230  j    278,304 

144,     21flJ02 
174  ;     212,9m 

B2        72|877 
26  I      2S;«25 

9  ,       ^747 

■^ 

Sffi":::::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 

Enlered. 

Cleared. 

Kn.  1     Tons. 

No. 

TOIB. 

lim 

1V> 

" 

6,681 

*" 

■ 

«61 

,db,GoOglc 
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Tablk  No.  '.i. —  IWiwT"/  Greet  imporU. 


A^C. 

.». 

IfM. 

,»,. 

P,423,r«6 
«.304,WC 

3'.W)'.«O0 
1,389,806 
J.2SA.m 

],oi:i,'J86 

1,077, ISO 
689,861 

flwilOB 

43&i57K 
222,517 

«.0?l,-iT6 

£34,084 

Tablb  No.  i.—  Valuenf  Greek 

eaportf. 

Aruol™. 

18M. 

1S8S. 

1897. 

f7,eol.5eD 
4.780,002 

487!  TM 
5^,S71 
32S,W1 
m777 

173!  951 
188,011 

ii 

85.  M7 

as 

731,764 

392,  S39 
S79,3a-. 

2i«!702 

140;«I9 
13!>,497 

11 

6-; Til 

18,424 

W;708 
1.778.239 

18,933,122 
8, 784. 059 

17.8»7.BJ7 
12.B19.10fi 

Tablb  No.  h.— Greek  importg  and  ccporfli  hi  Ihejirgt  three  monlht  of  1900. 
IMPORTS. 


Articles. 

V«l«^. 

Articl™. 

Value. 

687,308 
283,099 
271,fi89 
22a.  BS6 

198,596 
199,908 

I 

Drug^^U'  maleilals  and   chemical 

Total  value 

6,6*0,740 

1:S:a 

429,787 
123!  866 

11 

84,460 

'■z 

428.450 

8.8M.BM 

ImpoiU  exceed  exporU  tl.796,974. 


ecbopb:  obeece. 

Taih.k  N<).  6. —  Viiltu  11/  iiiiiM/rtu  and  erports  11/  Ori-er 


Imports.       EilWTLs   ;    Imiiu 


GrealBriMn '  *•'*!?' S^ 

Auatrlft-iiuiinuT i  a,  hh, 

mure 2,«m. 

Oermanv "  — 

Italy 


DnltedSMtea.. 

BelKtam 

Holluid 

Egypi -- 


MO, 


t&,Gat>,04.'>' Sj,raT,382     UjiOi.eea 

SlXmV  I     \8n,H14  ,  4SS.*K,1 
l.;(J!.K9ri  »73,77H 


e6«      ^,.137.367  i,tia.xi 

XS       1,610,092  SM.TW 

183         .%9.I3«K  I  l.lMA,68!i 

740         .WOla^j  ;  1. 543;  349 

"S7ft  I  '*^.iV> 


113,71 


168,  M 


liifbiharo  and  mifffmiiuu/aelured 


Foandt.    1    FimifU.    '    rmndr. 
S.W6,73S|    3,^83,629  1      S,0«,1'£I 

ll.6«,175  :    3,3)0.337,      3,rJ2,3«6 

Tabi-k  N...  H.—HeceipUi  of  Ihf 

.'recit  Gvrrmiii'id  Ju 

111  mouopolwi,  1837 

imiii. 

Ar,...l.-, 

1W8.          isge. 

,«. 

(310,144  '      t3aH.4«8 
71(1,  Wl         63R,e«> 
l.W.at          14i,177 

3»,eHo         S7,9W 
w£,OM       w»,oei 

796,937 

1  w 

8.9t 

.12 

Athens,  November  31, 1900. 


Danfel  E.  McGislbt,  Vonsid. 


Digitized  bvGoO^^IC 
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CASTEIiLAMABE. 

I  give  below  statement  of  the  exports  f  i-oin  thia  (-oiiijuI:ii-  district  for 
the  six  monthH  ended  June  30,  1890: 


BntogiuflAi 

Cbefltnuta . 
Cblcb-pesa 
Oarllc 

OlWeoU.. 


1,838.20 

10,04«.5» 

838.97 

9,eD9.5B 


a.mM 

«!! 

337,413.35 

an,  828. » 

Castkllamabe,  Aii'/mt  10^  liHH). 


JoaErH  E.  Haydes,  Uoniml. 


During  the  pa^t  year,  the  agricultural  conditions  of  this  district,  with 
the  exception  of  grape  growing,  have  been  the  best  for  many  years, 
and  in  many  of  the  more  important  productions  of  the  soil  abundant 
harvests  have  been  gathered,  for  which  advanced  prices  were  realized. 

The  almond  crop  suffered  severely  throug^h  frostand  gales  in  March 
and  April,  and  yielded  only  about  one-thiraof  an  average  crop.  From 
August  to  October,  the  shipments  from  Catania  were  10,900  bags, 
aeamst  21,600  t«igs  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  almond  stock 
throughout  the  island  is  reported  to  be  small.  The  damage  sustained 
here  and  at  Bari,  together  with  the  reported  losses  in  other  almond- 
producing  countries,  has  caused  much  speculation.  Prices  ranged 
as  follows:  January  to  March  15,  %11.16  to  $17.70;  end  of  March, 
$19.68;  April,  $20.50;  May,  $21.25;  June,  $22.35;  July,  $24.85; 
August,  $25.25;  September,  $28.65  to  $31.00;  October,  $29.90  to 
$27.70;  Novemberj  ^6.25,  for  112  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Catania. 

FUherU. — In  this  consular  district,  the  crop  is  estimated  at  from 
20,000  to  23,000  bags  of  100  Itilos  (220.46  pounds).  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  alreadv  shipped,  and  only  a  few  thousand  bags  remain.  The 
prices  were  very  high  lately— $12.87  to  $14.84  in  August,  $14.95  to 
815.75  in  Seotember,  $16.15  to$16.75  in  October,  $15.75  to  $15.20  in 
November,  all  per  bag  of  220  pounds. 

Muvtard  seed. — A  large  ci-op  was  anticipated,  but  during  the  gather- 
ing season  in  June,  considerable  damage  was  done  by  rains,  and  the 
quantity  turned  out  was  less  than  expected. 

Wh^. — ^The  large  wheat  crop  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  Sicily, 
and  will,  in  a  measure,  make  up  the  loss  sustamed  by  the  failure  of  the 
wine  crop. 

Wiru:. — On  account  of  the  wet  early  summer,  the  vines  and  grapes 
suffered  "with  "Peronospora,"and  the  wine  production  will  not  exceed 
2.500,000  hectoliters,  while  the  usual  production  amounts  to  5,000,000 
hectoliters  {132,000,000,  gallons).  The  crops  of  central  and  lower  Italy 
are  equally  as  poor  as  the  Sicilian,  while  that  of  upper  Italy  are  good. 
The  quality  is  also  inferior,  the  alcoholic  strength  being  2°  to  3°  Jesa 
than  usual. 
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>Su//'/t«/'.— The  uptioQ  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Sulphur  Cuuywny  upon 
the  renewal  of  the  existing  five-year  contract  with  the  mine  owners 
and  lessees  expires  on  the  31st  of  January,  1901.  From  an  original 
control  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  Sicilian  sul- 

Ehur,  the  opening  of  new  mines  haa  reduced  the  proportion  in  the 
andfl  of  the  sulphur  company  to  about  56  per  cent.  During  the  last 
few  months  the  company  has  submitted  a  new  contract  to  all  pro- 
ducerSj  but  thus  far  ibi  efforts  at  coalition  have  been  without  success, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  of  the  "outsiders"  will  sign  the  con- 
tracts submitted.  Prices  have  advanced  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  the 
general  opinion  at  this  time  is  that  the  company  will  renew  the  pres- 
ent contracts.'  If  this  is  done,  a  f  ui-ther  advance  in  prices  is  expected. 
The  total  exports  from  Sicily  have  again  inci-eased,  and  for  the  year 
exceed  500,000  tons,  the  highest  figure  ever  attained. 

Oranges  and  lemmis. — The  fruits  are  healthy  and  well  developed,  but 
slow  in  ripening  on  account  of  rains  in  the  early  summer.  The  amount 
available  for  export  will  be:  Oi-anges,  800,000. lioxes;  lemons,  1,500,000 
boxes. 

Coal. — Prices  have  declined,  the  cost  at  preaent,  c.  i.  f.  Catania, 
being  as  foUows:  Cardiff,  328.  ($7.77);  New  C^tle,  27s.  {m.m);  Swan- 
sea, 338.  ($8.02).     The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  present  is  hii^. 

TRADB   STATISTICS. 

The  followii^  statistics  show  a  decrease  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  $113,776  in  1899  and  a  decrease  of  impwrts  from  the  United 
States  of  $68,400.  While  the  latter  figures  indicate  a  loss  of  Ameiican 
tradcj  the  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  consumption  of  our  goods  is  in- 
croasmg  constantly.  This  supposed  decline  is  caused  by  the  one  item 
of  petroleum,  which  formerly  was  shipped  direct  in  sailing  vessels,  but 
now  comes  in  small  \o\n  from  the  recently  establislied  agency  at  Naples, 
and  therefore  does  not  now  enter  as  an  American  product.  Dealers 
prefer  the  new  arrangement,  as  it  requires  much  less  capital  and  space 
to  conduct  business. 

Other  American  products  that  find  la^e  sales  are  lard,  sewing 
machines,  revolvers,  and  lubricating  oils.  The  branch  house  in  Cata- 
nia of  an  American  sewing  machine  company  sold  71-1  machines  last 
year,  and  one  machinery  supply  firm  sold  450  barrels  of  lubricating  oil 
of  American  manufacture  in  1899. 

One  sailing  vessel  from  Maine  with  30,437  bundles  of  shooks 
arrived  here  m  December,  consigned  to  Enrico  Scheitlin.  The  man- 
ager of  this  firm  informed  me  that  after  showing  samples  to  packers, 
be  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  whole  car^.  The  same  firm 
now  has  two  other  vessels  on  the  way  with  a  consignment  of  60,000 
bundles,  and  it  is  expected  the  first  lot  arriving  will  be  disposed  of 
without  taking  a  sin^e  bundle  to  the  warehouse. 

I  think  there  will  Be  a  gradual  increase  in  consumption  of  American 
products  in  this  district,  even  with  the  additional  cost  of  transshipment. 
Alexander  Heinoartner,  CotisuI, 

Catahia,  Ifovember  15, 1900. 

'  See  AdvuMM  Sbeete  No.  OSS. 
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a  Oie  ]niH  of  Oitanui  Jrotii  forei^  countries  duriug  lln-  i/rnr  IKSiO. 


8plrlU.  boven^M.  oil*. 

petTDleum,  elc 

Colonlala.  n>lc<a.dniKn. 

coffee^  tOHCCo 

Chemical*,  medlcinci. 


Cotton,    tbretid.   i 
woven  labrloi..- 


AiutrU. 

Tnaee. 

Lire. 

Urt. 

14,936.  OD 

,S.  963.0 

a,<38.«) 

1«,M«.00 

.VI,  024.0 

11,226.00 

2,196.0 

9,«S2.0I) 

4,889,0 

M,ffiT.M 
lfi!>,  130.00 

3,438.0 

K:aM.o 

8»,7«.ae 

i2.a».o 

271,  MO.  00 

a),Mi.o 

71,427,00 

„,».. 

„.«,,. 

u,4.Mt.D0     M,0D4.oD      3T«,na£.n) 
L^EM.oo     io,mg.oD    a.x&i.TSO.oo' 


products,  flah.  t 

Sundries,  rubbereoodii, 
Inyi,  Dilulcal  iDKtni- 

Prcciuuameuii^ 

Total  lire... 


H.76I.0O 


Artleloi. 


.    Turkey.     Bpaln. 


petinleiun,  etc 

CiJk>iilals.  Kilcn.drugi, 

coffee,  lODBcco 

Chemicals,  medldnea. 

Colon,' orewood,  nat- 
gall  lor  tanning,  var- 

Bemp.  jate^  linen,  fl- 
braoi  plant* 

Cotlon,  thread,  end 
woven  fabrics . 

Woolen  fabrics 

811  k,TelTet,  and  thread 
woven  labrlCB 

Lomber,  wood  articles. 


368.00    t 
ITt.OO 
ie,6X>.00 


17,160.00  482,W1.U0 

106, 28a.  Oo'  168,133.00^ 

M.an.oo  8Se,437.oo[  i 

16,030.00'  346.IIS.0O 
13.040.0o'      52,874.00' 


,4. 00 1,472,  sat.  00     26S.077.8« 


tures  tbereol,  hard- 
ware, machinery 

Stone,  coal,  porcelain. 

Oialn,  wheat,  starch, 

thereof,      . ,., 

ptoducls,  dried  fruit. 


71,8Z7.0C 
S,60e.00 


I.OTCOOl    2,744.00.. 


)e,O91.0O     4M,0«6.86 


■h,ftg4.0a!7,I77.'jea.  00.1, 291, 907.34 
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ImportiitioMi  lit  the  port  iif  Catania  from  foreign  cauntrim  during  the  year  lS9!f — CiKit'd. 


!Ha]lBiid.   Turkey 

I     Lire.  I.lrr. 

.1  17,013.00;       M8,( 


S.Ifi2.00    372,135.00 


Total  lire .172,138.01816,011 

TotaldollBra....!  30,9M.48  U,7« 
Total  doilftrslSOS    10,181.00  07,011 


563.0O0.W0,301,001,l»,17Cl.CO15.flll.»«2.(»... 
46. 64ll, 231. 251.18  2a»,3M.rai  2.S10,15e.76  ... 
S,001,»6,>71.00| Z,HS,461.0a... 


'IS  from  the  port  of  Catani 


AnlclBM. 

Atutrliu 

FTauce. 

68,479.00 
3,882.00 

GreatBritaln. 

34!7i7.00 
69,280.00 
7^729.00 

"iss^""  ^s^r 

reain,  perEumery 

Oolon.  ayewood,  nut- 

4. 299,^7.00 

44,»67.l» 
13,940.01) 

1,841.00 
100.B74.0. 
19R,  008.00 

Urt. 
10,881.00 

4.S38.00 
3,6(8.00 

34,699.00 

3,7«i.oa' 

21,31^00 
3,905.00 

'  »!o89.0o' 

129, 202;  00 
10,942.00 

Urc. 

m,oai.oo 

a4,T87.00 
215.00 

Cotton,  retirlaled  yB^l^                    i 

1 

9,513.% 

4,770.00 

102,922.00 

1,896,00 

811k,  and  artlclee  of 

Wood,     Braw,     cork, 

4,372.00 

740.00 
17,700.00 

^46.00 

1,368,014.00 
4,27], 4M.  00 

2,854.00 

1,006.00 

1106.  OO 

P^T.'bi^)a.    lllho- 

"1 

i,m,3:j8.oo 
i.su.oo 

8,126,00 

66,201.00 
HS.OO 

l,676,(l«».00 

99,432.00 

Btoiie,a8FltaIi,  marble, 

C^?^',^ flour,  ^IW,' 

AolmalB    aad'thefi' 
product!,  anil   flsh, 

1,202,802.00 

S.IGS.OI 
422,020.01 

41,308.00 
711,092.00 

TotaidoWra"::: 

Total,  1Sse,dollaiii 

I0.117,860.0( 

2,889.239.00 
A2O,O63.02 
236,879.00 

4,(^,937.00 
83-J,3(».66 
663,2!I7.00 

3,070,629.01 
8I6i344!oi 

1,623,682.00, 
328.  ass.  78' 
f36,  614.  00 

995,604.00 
179,208,72 
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Artifl™.                   HoilMd. 

Turk.)-.       .«i»in. 

RniBU. 

All  oiher 

Tut,  mi.  00 
2«,7og;oo 
ii-i,7ie.oo 

T<rt 

nl. 

Splills,  bcTeragen.oll!'. 
ColoDUto,   dnig^    to- 

K,  1^.00 

ioi|itvlo» 



^*J6,lao.oo 
«6.*n.oo 

22,iia.oo 

IMSLOO 

,11,600.00 
10.910. 00 

Wllmw) 

T.KIS.OO 

ii,ii3,<so.oo 

S8a,S<J7.40 
74.SGG.0S 

Cbemlcsla,  medicines, 
Colors,  dye  wood,  niiV 
Hemp,  Jute,  coraage. 

1^6,732.00 
3,222.00 

1 

Cotton,  nl  wlau-d  yariiB, 

IS,  830.01 

K6.«) 

2!,  117.86 

Silk,  and   .rtic'le*  of  | 

1       1    ■ 

Wood,    Mlisw,     cork. 

8,*6«.O0 

it.tn.oo 

12.608.00 
MO,  MB.  00 

IS:!! 

B  288.00 

^I^tJ^^-    ""^ 

Hlnenilii.  meuls^and 

M9,M&IW 

Bloae,  Hpholt,  UMible, 

1U,'»46.0O 
1,208. 753.0tt 

*""■■" 

i,OK.,;.M.oo 
"'i'.-m:io 

i.oao.«io.4o 

pniducls.  Mit  dab. 

fi.iai.co 

4:bio.(«I 

2.600.01 

iii.'san.'a 

23«,9M.0l> 

'iSs 

h:»!6Kii:ua 

J».«n,816.00 
8,097  .BOa.KC 

s,oai,ora.oo 

T"t^l.l«W™lto>i 

i72>j;« 

7B.87fl.0l 
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Movemait  of  ratel*  to  and  from  llie  port  of  Ripoxlo  during  tlie  i/fur  1SS9. 


Bailing  vonelft. 

1 

Bleu 

nihlp... 

Total. 

NsUoiulIt}-. 

1 

Tonnngc. 

...J 

TMUBge. 

Crew. 

11,«4 
ti 

Tonniige. 

l^. 

dlM." 

2.43S 

_ 

30 

1  Vewels. 
SOi    M.l<6( 

Mer- 

Crew. 

RKTIRID. 

19D 

7.118 

!       1 

W  308,  «7 

•i,7a: 

3b 

'1'     ^'^ 

m 

7.1L'<i  2,-lSlll.l,Crtl^  .V.-,;  400.80^ 

330 

14,00^ 

7K>|  «7,«iS| 

I,7W|  1S,1«4 

lUlUn 

„„|... 

,..„ 

am,  047 

ziou. 

J  31^058 
831     66,4G6 

1 

12,44B 

m 

Toul 

'■i'-'" 

l,«.l 

HG 

400.SO7 

».»» 

14,0OB 

■ifa\  «7,6i8 

w,«o 

■'■- 

K-  fnwfa  o/  Salg,  January  1  to  Ocbibfr  1,  J!IO 


Toandfrom- 

"xr 

QolZofu. 

^■^ 

8,157,903 
1, 520,430 

a:,  270,081 

Kinds  exported  in  casks:  Vermuth,  ii:i8,296  (gallons;  Marsala, 
gallons;  common,  36,138,509  gallons;  total,  37,270,081  gallons, 

Exportation  for  same  period  of  ISitfl,  87,843,858  gallons. 

Exportation  of  wine  in  bottles,  tirst  nine  montha  of  1899,  2, 
bottles;  same  period  of  1900,  3,118,200  bottles. 

Importation  of  wine  in  bottles,  Januarj'  1  to  October  1, 1900, 
bottles,  mostly  from  Germany. 

Export  of  rock  atphntt/TOm  Skily. 


,747,400 

197,500 


Hew  York... 

LoDdon . . . . . 
Hambnrg ... 

France."!!! 

BolUod 

Italy 


1»M. 

TbfM. 
6.  MO 

Jsd.llo 
IMO. 
Tt.JK. 

6,700 

ills 

a,  910 

^.UOO 
18,410 

fi,650 

Si,*» 
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JCxpori  of  itiiijihnT. 

[Tons  of  n  (sntan  (2.275  pounds).] 


^ 

!».. 

r.t«da. 

Prom  balance  of 
Sicily. 

18». 

1,076 
S),WZ 

el  708 
8>4 
12,2(W 

1 

N^on,'i!£.. 

1««. 

Jan. 1  to 
NOT.I.IMO. 

Amerto* 

«60 

,     T.4M 

7« 

1!:S 

a,  878 
1,782 

t-Z 

14,830 

14.100             21,312 

7,91«               6,806 

88,384 

'iMT 

148,217 

■asg 

4TB,  w; 

»4,B00 

PORT   OF  SYKAOirSR. 
Mopement  of  vateU  to  imd  from  Ihe  port  of  /fyniame  during  the  year  JSSfl, 


».^.„.,. 

Arrival,. 

bi"" 

Tomw«e. 

^^J  1  TonuagB. 

■TK*H  V^UtLS.       . 

200 

323 

44 

168,214 
173.101 
2,438 

12,363 
53,815 

1  1     i:.02 

.*,UNO  v™,^. 

MS 
678 

401.605 
28.96* 

683             402,114 
688             24,«S! 

1.207 

42.^4Gi 

1,207           «t7,106 

FLORENCE. 

The  increase  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  is  most  gratifying. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  waa  $1,333,002,  representing  an 
increase  of  $392,491  over  last  year.  One  million  dollars  are  from 
exports  of  straw  hats,  plaits,  and  chip  laces.  Skins  and  hides  are 
.shipped  to  New  York,  while  leather  is  imported  from  there.  Paint- 
ing and  statuary,  formerly  staple  articles  of  export,  are  not  now  so 
much  looked  after;  instead,  antiquities  and  majolica  ware  are  given 
more  attention. 

Oil,  resin,  tobacco,  cotton,  bicycles,  leather,  tools,  locks,  agrarian 
machines,  dynamos,  watt^hes,  asbestus,  corn,  salted  meat,  lard,  india- 
rubber  goods,  books  of  United  States  production,  coming  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  different  seaports  of  Italy  or  of  Europe,  are  in  the 
Florence  market,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  all  give  full  satisfaction  as 
to  the  quality. 
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Amone  various  kinds  of  American  machinery  in  use  here  I  may  men- 
tion a  stitching  and  a  bindiner  machine,  made  by  the  Smith  Manufac- 
turing Oompanv,  Hartford^  Conn.,  purchased  by  a  Florentine  printer, 
who  says  it  la  dear  in  price  but  cheap  in  work,  saring  him  fifty  female 
hands. 

A  hand  digging  and  weeding  machine,  laying  new  mold  about  beet 
roots.  Planet's  system.  No.  12,  made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  and  exhibited 
at  Ferrara  on  May  21  last,  in  competition  witn  others,  was  awarded 
the  lirst  prize. 

WORKS  OP  AHT. 

From  an  official  publication,  issued  in  Februair  last,  concerning  ihe 
exportation  of  ancient  and  modern  works  of  art  during  the  thii'd  quar- 
ter of  1899, 1  find  that  in  the  three  summer  months  there  were  exported 
to  foreign  countries  11,811  article!),  the  declared  value  of  which  was 
$233,678.    Florence  alone  contributed  6,982  objects,  valued  at  $139,969. 

nAU.ERIE8. 

From  an  official  pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  the  Government 
galleries  and  their  visitors  during  the  third  quarter  of  1899,  there 
seem  to  have  been  fewer  foreigners  than  usual  in  Italy.  It  appears 
that  there  were  34j985  visitors,  and  $6,779  fee.s  were  collected. 

With  regard  to  Florence,  the  galleries  designated  and  fees  collected 
were  as  foflows: 


(taUery. 

VWlon. 

^ss'- 

IS 

•1.T1S 

1>,%B 

' 

Applications  for  United  States  mtente,  two  of  which  were  made  by 
an  American  citizen  residing  in  Florence,  were  recorded  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  the  following  purposes:  Meters  for  electric  lamp, 
new  meter,  cinematograph,  acetylene  generator,  gaa  generator,  calcium 
carbide,  electric  underground  traction. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Indian  com. — ^The  t^gregate  production  in  1899  is  estimated  at 
31,000,000  hectoliters  (85,000,000  bushels),  a  little  more  than  5,000,000 


hectoliters  (13,000,000  bushels)  over  the  normal  average,  this  district 
'ielding  4,054,000  hectoliters  (11,143,000  bushels.) 
In  1899,  Indian  corn  was  imported  from  the  United  States  to  the 


amount  of  8,180  tons,  against  32,386  in  1898. 

Olive  oil. — ^The  production  of  olive  oil  for  the  year  1899-1900  is 
estimated  at  920,000  hectoliters,  equal  to  24,303,640  gallons,  which 
is  below  the  average. 

H.  Doc.  880,  Pt.  2 26  D,*,zedbvGo(>^lc 
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In  some  districts,  the  blossoms  of  the  olive  tree  were  deficient;  in 
others,  the  drought  stopped  the  development  of  the  fruit,  which 
remained  ligneous.  The  Mosca  olearla  made  its  appearance  all  over 
Ital}',  destroying  almost  completely  the  olives,  which  produced  little 
oil  and  that  of  a  poor  quality. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  production  of  olive  oil  in  this 
district  during  uie  past  four  vears: 

Hectallleia.  Gallons. 

1896-97 65,375  =  1,462,841 

1897-98 38,400  =  1,014,412 

1898-99 148,000  =  3,909,716 

1899-1900 37,000  =  977,429 

Wme  and  olive  oil  market. — Two  years  ago,  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  started  a  limited  exhibit  during  the  month  of  April  of  Tus- 
can wines  and  olive  oil,  inviting  all  the  producers  of  this  district  to 
send  samples,  so  as  to  encourage  native  and  foi'eign  purchasers  in  this 
line  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  owners  and  sellers  and  to 
satisfy  themselves  about  the  genuineness  of  the  articles,  quality,  color, 
and  savor.  This  modest  project  met  with  many  responses  and  has 
increased .  trade. 

Sice. — Owing  to  hygienic  considerations,  the  rice  culture  is  on  the 
decrease,  and  the  last  crop  (1899)  amounted  to  6,050,000  hectolit«rs 
(18,240,000  bushels).  This  district  contributes  only  4SS,(H)0  hectoliters 
(1,282,000  bushels),  grown  in  Emilia,  Bologna. 

An  experiment,  on  a  comparativelv  large  scale,  is  to  be  made  at 
Bavenna  next  season  with  rice  from  Korth  Carolina. 

Wheat.— la  1899,  the  production  of  wheat  amounted  to  48,500,000 
hectoliters  (133,000,000  bushels),  of  which  8,000,000  hectoliters  (22,- 
000,000  busnels)  were  derived  from  this  district 

It  is  stated  that  the  crop  exceeded  by  3,000,000  hectoliters  (8,000,000 
bushels)  tbe  general  yearly  average,  but  that  the  excess  is  due  to  the 
increased  acreage  devoted  to  the  growing  of  wheat. 

According  to  latest  information,  the  crop  of  this  year  is  about  one- 
fifteenth  befow  the  previous  one. 

Beet  roota. — ^The  experiments  made  last  year  in  this  culture  proved 
to  be  a  failure,  and  the  farmers  who  were  bound  only  for  one  year  are 
now  resuming  the  culture  of  Indian  corn;  but  those  who  were  eng^ed 
for  a  quinquennium  must  continue  to  supply  beet  roots  at  the  ridiculous 
price  of  $0.40  per  220.46  pounds  avoirdupois. 

MUNICII'AI,   rHKMICAL   I^BOKATORIES. 

These  labomtorics,  36  in  number,  are  established  in  the  most  impor- 
tant cities,  for  analyzing  and  testing  the  wholesomeneas  of  agrarian 
products,  liquids,  provisions,  meat,  cheese,  etc.,  in  the  market — one  in 
Reggio  Emilia,  for  the  provinces  of  Fiacenza,  Parma,  and  Reggio 
Emilia;  one  in  Bologna,  one  in  Ferrara,  and  one  in  Modena;  one 
in  Forli,  for  the  provinces  of  Forts  and  Ravenna;  one  in  Florence,  for 
the  provinces  of  Florence  and  Arezzo — besides  many  others  of  a  private 
character. 

At  Piaeenza,  there  is  settled  a  company  for  the  production  of  artificial 
or  chemical  manure.  Nowadays  much  attention  is  attracted  in  that 
direction,  and,  although  everyone  understands  that  chemical  manui%, 
a  prescription  beneficial  to  a  ground  with  one  culture,  may  injure  that 
very  soil  under  a  ditferent  cultivation,  the  use  of  such  manui'e,  prop- 
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erly  tested  and  classified,  is  lx^colmIlg  populai*.  The  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  agrarian  committce»  favor  such  a  development  by  having 
transpoi'tation  reduced  to  farmei's. 


ABBOR  DAT. 


The  Italian  Government,  considering  the  destruction  of  forests, 
decided  to  appoint  an  arbor  day  after  the  American  idea,  so  that  last 
autumn  the  pupils  of  normal  and  secondary  schools,  after  the  period 
of  examinations,  had  a.  day  devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees. 

In  this  district  the  occurrence  caused  great  enthusiaHm,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  foi'eatiy  school  at  Vallombrosa  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  fete. 

Ad  innovation  in  primary  schools  in  Italy  is  that  in  every  commune 
of  the  Kingdom  agrarian  lessons  must  be  taught,  thei'efore  all  schools 
are  to  have  a  small  ground  or  field  for  practical  work.  Hei-e  in  Tus- 
cany, such  "campicelli"  have  been  secured  through  donations  more 
than  by  purchase. 


IVo  strikes  took  place  in  Florence  during  the  last  iiscjil  yeai'.  First, 
the  personnel  of  the  Electric  Tramway  Company  objected  to  tines 
assessed  upon  them  for  any  little  infi-action  in  tne  service  of  four- 
teen houis  per  diem.  The  representatives  of  the  Belgian  Company 
were  not  inclined  to  make  any  allowance,  and  after  ten  dajs  the 
prefect  stopped  the  tramway  service,  until  principals  and  underlings 
arrived  at  an  understanding.  Controversies  were  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee and  work  resumed  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  day's  work 
being  agreed  upon  at  twelve  hours,  Ine  company  does  a  profitable 
business. 

Second,  the  females  engt^^ed  in  making  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  the 
two  Government  factories  at  Florence  m^e  a  strike  in  June  last,  under 
the  pretext  that  one  of  thera  was  transferred  from  one  factory  to  the 
other  and  applied  to  a  less  remunerative  work.  After  ten  days  the 
work  was  I'esumed. 

At  Molinella  (Bologna),  in  August  last,  several  hundred  workmen, 
ready  to  harvest  Chinese  rice,  refused  to  work  unless  assured  wages 
for  toe  whole  season.  The  prefect  being  informed  of  this  fatrt,  ordered 
300  soldiers  to  substitute  the  laborers,  and  2,000  more  to  follow,  partly 
to  maintain  the  public  order. 

Edwakd  C.  Cramee,  CoiutuL 

Florence,  Stfiiteiither  8,  1900. 


IjEGHORN. 

No  better  evidence  of  Leghorn's  commercial  vitality  is  wanted  than 
the  almost  uninterrupted  advance  it  has  made  in  its  exports  and  imports 
since  the  financial  disaster  it  underwent  in  1891.  The  year  1899  marks 
a  still  further  improvement,  and  the  increase  over  1898  is  larger  than 
in  any  one  year  since  that  time.  In  1899,  the  total  of  imports  and 
exports  amounted  to  $2-i:,«  15,558,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
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of  ^,656,988,  This  very  satisfactory  sum  is,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  annexed  table,  arrived  at  by  an  increase  in  importis  of 
$1,972,002  and  in  exports  of  $1,684,986.  It  is  true  that  an  advance  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  official  valuations  on  all  manufactured  prod- 
ucts was  made,  but  notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable  improvement 
is  due  to  normal  conditions. 

TRADB   WITH    THE   UNriED   STATES. 

Exportation^  to  the  United  States  show  a  most  decided  incrca.se, 
amounting  in  the  ^gregate  to  $1,621,816.25,  an  advance  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $299,258.11.  This  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  local 
merchants  and  a  well-earned  compensation  for  their  persistent  and 
intelligent  activity  in  our  markets. 

Importations  f  ram  the  United  States  were  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year, but  only  by  a  very  sniallmargin.  The  total  value  was $2, 099,71 7, 30 
as  against  $2,115,699.89,  or  a  decrease  of  about  $16,000.  This  falling 
off,  though  slight,  is  at  first  glance  not  encouraging.  The  importa- 
tions in  1898  were,  however,  abnormally  large  and  the  increase  over 
1897  exceptional.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  m  the  year  past  the  high 
6gures  reached  in  1898  were  practically  equaled  is  gratifying,  and  shoiud 
encourage  our  manufacturers  and  producers  to  further  efforts  in  this 
market.  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent imports,  in  which  our  share  might  be  increased. 

SULPirATB   OF   COFFEE. 

In  previous  reports,  I  have  mentioned  this  as  an  article  for  which 
there  was  a  largo  and  constantly  increasing  demand  in  Tuscany.  The 
trade  has  been  heretofore  pi-actically  monopolized  by  Great  Britain, 
but  during  the  past  year,  a  more  determined  effort  was  made  by  our 
manufacturers  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  business,  with  successful 
results.  In  1897,  the  importations  here  of  this  article  amounted  in 
round  figures  to  $300,000,  of  which  we  secured  but  about  3  per  cent. 
In  1898,  the  importations  rose  to  $318,000.  and  of  this  amount  ship- 
ments from  the  IJnited  States  reached  a  total  of  $76,000,  or  nearly  24 
Eer  cent.  England  shipped  the  balance.  It  is  important  to  mention 
ere  that  we  shall  doubtless  in  the  near  future  find  additional  and  for- 
midable competition  in  this  article  from  Italian  manufacturers.  The 
Society  Metallurgiea  of  Jjeghom  is  at  present  erecting  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  as  Italy  annually  produces 
some  26,000  tons  of  copper,  it  is  i-eaaonable  to  suppose  that  this  com- 
pany will  depend  for  its  raw  material  on  the  home  products.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  undertaking  can  not  at  pi'esent  be  foreshadowed, 
but  it  is  an  important  question  and  one  on  wnich  I  shall  report  fully 
in  future,  as  developments  require. 


Too  much  importance  can  not  be  given  to  this  subject.  Attention 
was  called  to  it  i  n  my  last  annual  report '  and  in  a  recent  special  report, 
the  opportunities  for  a  greatly  enlarged  market  for  coal  wore  empha- 
sized.'    Particular  attention  was  called  to  the  demand  in  this  section, 

'Commercial  RelationB,  1699,  Vol.  11. 

'Spttcial  Consular  Reports,  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal.        . 
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and  the  present  as  a  most  opportune  time  for  securing  a  share  of  the 
trade.  Further  investigation  reveals  interesting  facts  which  it  is 
important  to  consider.  In  189ft,  Italy  imported  4,859,556  tons  of  coal, 
of  a  total  valne.  f.  o.  b.  ports  of  entry,  ot  approximately  $30,000,000. 
It  w&s  received  from  the  various  sources  as  follows; 

Aostria-Hnngftry 130, 299 

Belgium 18, 963 

France 11,000 

Germany 38, 421 

Great  Britein 4, 652,  S31 

Other  coimtriee 8, 042 

Total 4,859,566 

statistics  as  to  the  exact  amount  received  from  the  United  States 
are  not  available,  but  if  we  consider  that  the  entire  quantity  arriving, 
according  to  the  above,  from  "other  countries"  was  shipped  by  our 
mines,  it  is  readily  seen  how  small  our  share  in  this  trade  is.  In  1899, 
there  were  received  at  Ijeghorn  323,075  tons,  of  which  846  tons  were 
of  American  origin.  This  amount,  however  nmall,  is  an  advantage 
secured  and  one  which  shcould  be  followed  up,  and  I  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  from  a  recent  report  made  by  my  colleague,  the  British 
consul  here,  to  emphasize  its  importance: 

The  coal  famine  which  set  in  laet  November  haa  had  the  effect  of  attractiPK 
American  coal  to  this  market.  The  hij^h  price  wbiob  British  coal  has  now  attained 
more  thsJi  made  up  for  the  handicap  ia  freitiht  with  which  Amcriciin  export«rs  have 
had  to  contend.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  the  quantity  inijxirted  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  had  the  oonsumers  here  not  been  somewhat  chary  of 
buying  a  new  kind  of  ciwl  of  the  qualities  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  especially 
asatflret,  thedifferenceinpriceaacompared  with  British  coal  wasalight.  At  present, 
however,  American  coal  is  about  12  shillings  ($2,{)1)  a  ton  cheaper?,  o.  b.,  while  the 
freight  from  the  United  States  to  I<!(fhom  is  ftl)out  4  shillings  (97  cents)  above  that 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  leai-ing  American  coal  a  margin  of  about  8  shillings 
($1.M)  a  ton.  Of  course,  when  the  British  market  regains  its  normal  condition, 
United  States  coal  will  again  be  at  a  liisad vantage,  unlew  favored  by  an  excejitional 
condition  of  the  American  freight  market,  but  having  on<'e  gained  a.  footing,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  cnntimxe  to  l>e  inii>orte(l  by  liners,  which  may  prefer  to  fill  up 
with  coal  at  an  exceptionally  low  rate  to  returning  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
incomplete  cai^oes,  as  sometimes  happens. 

The  giat  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  in  our  ability  to  obtain  a  foot- 
ing here  and  a  reduction  in  tne  present  high  freight  rates.  The  former 
can  be  done  bj^  the  selection  of  reliable  agents  on  this  side  and  pro- 
viding them  with  samples,  I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  recentcargo 
of  American  coal  arriving  atGenoa,  bought  without  sample,  was  found 
to  be  mainly  dust,  and  in  consequence,  an  offer  by  a  local  agent  to  sup- 
ply a  full  cargo  at  30  shillings  (^7.29)  f.  o.  b.,  Genoa  or  Leghorn,  wa.s 
not  accepted,  the  importer  refusing  to  buy  without  first  seeing  a 
sati.sfactorv  sample,  althougli ,  otherwise  he  would  have  taken  the 
cargo  at  tfie  pric«  named.  The  8.50  tons  of  American  coal  received 
here  last  year,  sold  to  the  Government  for  use  in  the  navy,  were  found 
satisfactory,  and  the  local  agent  now  has  some  12,000  tons  additional 
contracted  for  by  private  parties,  which  will  arrive  shortly. 

UENKKAL. 

Italy  is  making  constant  progress  in  the  development  of  it-4  manu- 
fiictoring  industries,  especially  in  the  northern  section.  This  offers  a 
more  extended  maiket  for  machinery,  tools,  labor-saving  devices,  etc. 
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Automobile»  are  gradually  becoming  popular  and  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  lai^er  cities,  but  comparatively  few  are  of  American  make.  In 
fact,  but  little  is  known  regarding  our  productions  in  this  line.  The 
sales  of  bicycles  in  this  section  could  be  largely  increased  by  improved 
and  more  energetic  methods.  The  latest  and  best  agricultural  machin- 
ery, with  its  merits  practically  demonstrated,  will  tind  a  market  in 
Italy.  The  Germans  and  English  are  alive  to  the  conditions  and  their 
enterprise  is  apparent  on  every  side.  Their  ^enta  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  introducing  goods,  studying  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  displaying  activity  in  every  branch  ot  inaustry.  These  . 
are  the  methods  we  should  adopt  to  secure  a  larger  and  more  profit- 
able market  in  Italy. 

THE   OLIVE  CROl'. 

Olive  oil  constitutes  the  largest 'single  export  from  this  section  to 
the  United  States,  and  ahipmentsduring  1899 amounted  to  $4^,551.44, 
fully  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  outlook 
-for  the  present  year  is,  however,  not  encoura^ng,  Olive  growers 
and  merchants  here  had  an  unfortunate  expenonce  last  year  in  the 
almost  entire  failure  of  the  crop  and  the  consequent  Hcarcity  of  oil. 
This  failure  was  all  the  more  disappointing  in  that  the  olives  appeared 
to  be  in  good  condition  up  to  within  a  brief  period  of  the  maturing  of 
the  fruit.  The  trees  flowered  well  and  all  Italy  was  looking  for  a  suc- 
cessful season  and  an  abundance  of  oil.  The  promised  crop  began  to 
suffer  during  the  late  summer  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  much- 
dreaded  fly,  the  "dacuaoleffi."  This  great  enemy  of  the  olive  attacked 
the  fruit  almost  simultaneously  in  nearly  every  district  from  southern 
Italy  to  the  French  Riviera. 

Tne  Government  has  taken  the  matter  of  exterminating  the  olive 
fly  into  serious  consideration,  and  has  instituted  in  the  princip^  olive 
districts  scientific  investigations  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  its 
ravages.  Whether  these  labors  will  meet  with  the  desired  success 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  insect  is  little  understood  and  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  it  so  far  have  had  no  material  effect. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  12  agrarian  districts,  made  up 
of  69  provmces,  50  of  which  cultivate  the  olive.  A  normal  production 
may  be  given  at  about  70,000,000  gallons  yearly.  Last  year  a  yield  can 
only  be  estimated  roughly  as  about  20,000,000  gallons.  The  oil  still 
being  exported  from  this  district  is  largely  what  is  left  of  the  1898  crop, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  present  emergency,  was  abundant.  At  this 
early  stage,  it  iapreuiature  to  forecast  what  the  olives  of  this  season 
will  be  worth.  The  trees  are  only  in  flower,  and  though  theprospectti 
are  favorable,  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  oli\'es,  as  well  as  the  dangers 
of  storm  and  drought,  may  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  depending 
on  the  crop. 

AHKRICAN    EXPORTINO   FIRM. 

The  New  York  firm  of  Chard,  Howe  &  Steege  Company,  Limited,  has 
recently  opened  a  branch  house  here.  This  concern  is  a  well-known  im 
porter  of  olive  oil  and  Italian  wines.  The  managers  have  started  a  large 
warehouse  here  for  the  storing,  handling,  and  packing  of  their  goods, 
which  they  buy  directly  from  the  producers  throughout  Tuscany.  The 
business  here  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr,  Steege,  and  the 
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experiment  will  \>g  wab-lied  with  interest.  It  in  the  tii'st  Americitn 
house  dealiDf^  in  these  very  important  articles  to  undertake  such  au 
enterprise  in  Itely,  and  it  ia  to  be  reawonabiy  expected  that  the 
advantaffe  which  American  buyers  of  oil  and  winca  will  have  in  deal- 
ing directly  with  an  American  firm  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
avoiding  thereby  much  dela}'  in  correspondence  and  execution  of  orders, 
will  be  appreciated  and  contribute  toward  making  a  success  of  the 
venture. 

BHIPBUILDING. 

Leghorn's  largest  induetrj-,  the  shipyard  of  Orlando  Brothers, 
employing  from  2,500  to  3,0(>0  men,  has  had  an  exceedingly  busy  year- 
Five  new  merchant  vessels,  ranging  from  2,500  to  8,000  tons,  destined 
for  Italian  navigation  companies,  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  the 
Italian  crusier  Varese,  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,'  is  practically 
completed  and  ready  for  her  armament. 

CARRAHA    KXPORTS. 

In  the  annexed  tables,  are  given  the  figures  showing  the  declared 
value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Carrara.  They  reveal  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  but  call  for  no  special  comment. 
Jas.  a.  Smith,  C(mgul. 

IjEGHDKN,  Jfar/  Uli,  1000. 
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Principtd  arUde*  eif  export*  at  Leghorn  to  all  eonnlricM  during  the  yean  1S98  and  1. 
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Sltijijtiiig  III  llf  ]i4irt  <if  f^ghoni  durittg  the  year  1S99 — Continued. 
CLEARED. 
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S:»;;;e 

1         107.53 

, 

SVPFLKMESTARY. 

An  t>um>leinental  to  my  repoi-t  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
district  for  the  year  lS9d,  I  submit  the  annexed  tables  giving  the 
exportetions  to  the  Unite*!  States  from  Leghorn  and  Carrara  for  the 
iirst  six  months  of  the  current  year.  Statistics  aa  to  importations  and 
other  pertinent  matter  are  not  obtainable  here  for  fractional  parts  of 
a  year. 

The  decrease  shown  in  exportations  to  the  United  States  for  the  six 
months,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  is  a  large  one.  The 
shortage  of  the  olive  crop  and  the  strong  competition  in  soap  stock  by 
the  producers  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  bicily  account  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  difference. 

COAL   IMPORTATIONS, 

The  prompt  and  energetic  manner  in  which  our  coal  producers  and 
exporters  have  taken  ulvantage  of  the  abnormally  high  prices  of 
Welsh  coal  to  enter  the  Italian  market,  has  been  worthy  of  note.  The 
recent  formation  of  an  Italian  company  at  Genoa,  with  a  larg'c  capital, 
for  the  exclusive  importation  and  handling  of  American  coal,  and  the 
frequent  arrival  of  steamers  there  and  at  this  port  with  targe  cai^oes 
from   the  United   States,  indicate   bow  favorably  the  coal  is  being 
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received  by  consumers.  The  Italian  market  is  a  lai-^e  one,  and  the 
demand,  to  keep  pace  with  the  activity  uhown  in  the  conutaotly  ex- 
panding manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  Kingdom,  is  sure  to 
increase. 

The  present  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  is  about  16  shillings 
(JS.88)  per  ton,  and  it  would  seem  it  could  be  made  much  less,  if 
steamers  chartered  exclusively  for  the  coal-carrying  trade  could  be 
obtained.  A  reduction  would  naturally  tend  to  lower  prices  here,  and 
would  enable  us  to  hold  the  very  material  advantage  already  obtained. 
Ja8.  a.  Smith,  Consid. 

\jEQBomf, . September  iiS,  1900. 


<olhe  r-nilfii  Ntalff  ftir  Ihf  Jirtt  nix  mmata  of  the  ytan  1899 


Decraue.  t7,sUL30. 
Vabie  of  rxpoTtii  frin 


Article.. 

nntrtimontluof- 

Aniuln. 

Flnt  six  months  o(- 

189». 

1»00. 

1899.       1       IWO. 

KSt.SA.ta 

m,  SCO.  96 

■■m» 

200,4&S.W 

ie,Mi.7e 

4,075.80 
9,129.85 

3S,aRi.90 
2,2U.«) 

»T,7((8.65 

2«,»78.S5 

Woiked 

12,US.« 

Legbtirn  to  tlie  I  niUtl  fHalrn  for  the  firtl  »ix  vumtiu  of  the  yean  1. 


Becnwe,  «ltt,7S8.0e. 


Articlon. 

Fint  fix  moDtba  of— 

Atticlw. 

Drstsli  months  ot- 

ISM. 

1«10. 

18». 

1900. 

n.KW.OT 

T;m.«o 

-11 

4689.82 

ao,i»7.2» 

lfl,2W.94 

7,ft25.«5 
280.04 

""SU 

1        Worked 

798.42 
9Z,'JM.Z1 

g2S 

aloisias 

87.41 

133.80 

TM.M 
5,186.80 

41.Z4&6S 

1,162.60 
10,891.45 
9,730.65 
169.89 
0,491.44 

16,960.22 

430.20 

6S,00l!u 
1,635. 88 

15.474.00 

208,045.41 

cSSs'.".".".:::::::::".::::' 

4a,  484.  HI 

i.n».w 

10,  EM.  92 

4,0S7.T6 

161.92 

I,4IW.6a 

1  PlmnbSo 

W,  578. 07 

51. 660. 74 

88.40 

3,051.23 
77.477.49 
102,600.89 

6:899.60 

SS:;::-::::::::::::::- 

^^S^l::::::::::::. 

"•^■S 

ilE--""-"---- 

18,418.84 

^■Jfl'S 

Drj 

7,181.86 
986.85 

1             Total 

826,446.57 
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Any  honest  comment  upon  the  fruit  trade  of  Messina  for  1899  can 
not  l>c  otherwise  than  pessimistic.  It  appears  to  grow  worse  each 
vear.  This  condition  of  affairs  can  be  attributed  to  two  reasons,  the 
first  and  most  important  of  which  is  the  lack  of  cunlidence  in  the 
exporter  on  the  part  of  the  importer.  There  are  some  fair-minded 
shippers,  it  is  true,  but  many  have  been  practically  driven  out  of  busi- 
neas  ny  the  pratitices  which  now  obtain.  The  buyer,  4,000  miles  away, 
is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  packer  here.  If  the  latter  is  inclined 
to  be  dishonest,  he  can  buy  the  fruit  on  the  market  at  a  figure  that 
will  give  him  a  fair  profit  upon  the  price  fixed  in  the  letter  of  credit, 
and  bis  American  customer  will  probably  get  what  he  bought;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prices  here  advance,  the  boxes  of  lemons  are 
shipped  nevertheless,  but  the  top  layer  will  be  very  much  like  the  man- 
tle of  charity.  Against  this  practice,  the  American  imi»rtei'  has  abso- 
lutely no  redress.  The  business  at  the  present  time,  with  the  class 
mentioned,  is  done  upon  the  money  of  the  buyer.  The  shipper,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  has  nothing.  When  he  receives  a  cablegram 
from  New  York  making  an  offer  for  so  manv  thousand  boxes,  he  goes 
on  the  market  and  consults  a  broker,  and  if  he  finds  he  can  accept, 
cables  to  that  effect.  The  letter  of  credit  is  opened  also  by  cable,  Tlie 
broker  then  gets  the  fruit,  and  when  it  is  pEicked  and  rraidy  for  ship- 
ment, in  many  cases  goes  with  the  shipper  to  the  banker,  and,  when 
the  money  is  paid  against  the  bill  of  lading  and  the  consular  invoice, 
receives  what  is  due  him  direct  from  the  l«nker,  an  agreement  being 
made  with  the  latter  to  that  effect  before  he  consents  to  furnish  the 
fruit.  Now,  in  case  the  goods  are  not  up  to  the  standard  contracted 
for,  the  importer,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  has  no  redress  unless  he 
chooses  to  go  to  court,  which  in  Italy  is  a  very  expensive  proceeding. 
The  buyer  Das  only  one  means  of  protecting  himself,  and  that  is  to 
buy  from  honest,  reputable  houses. 

The  second  rea.'ion  for  the  great  decadence  in  the  fruit  trade  is  the 
terrible  inroad  made  by  California  and  Florida  fruit. 

The  exports  of  green  fruit  to  the  United  States  for  1899,  as  compared 
with  1898,  were;  1898, 177,972,500  pounds;  1899,  229,585,400  pounds. 

ORANGES,    LEMONS,    AND   CIT&ONS   IN   BRINK. 

In  this  line,  a  marked  improvement  was  noticed;  the  market  was 
more  steady,  with  less  speculative  tendencj',  and  the  profits  fair.  A 
^reat  many  Spadaf orese  and  (ireek  citrons  were  sent,  but  the  American 
importers  have  become  wary,  and  when  Diamante  citrons  were  ordered 
they  and  no  other  were  shipped,  the  refusal  of  one  or  two  buyers  in 
the  past  to  accept  either  the  goods  or  the  drafts  having  had  a  most 
salutary  effect. 

ESSENTIAL  OIIJ3. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1898,  in  speaking  of  the  discoveiy  of  the 
scheme  of  adulteration  by  tampering  with  the  jars  after  they  had  been 
sealed  by  the  chemist,  I  said  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  douot  but  that 
some  other  scheme  would  be  devised,  and  I  was  .not  wrong.  The  new 
method  was  a  much  more  simple  one:  Two  small  holes  are  made  in  tho 
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side  of  the  jars,  ^nd  after  the  pure  oil  lias  been  removed  and  the  adul- 
terant inserted,  they  arc  filled  up  and  over  them  is  soldered  a  very  neat 
metal  tag  bearing  the  name  oi  the  firm.  Numeroa'^  reputable  firms 
that  ship  always  only  the  very  purest  goods  have  for  years  used  just 
such  a  tag  as  a  trade- mark.  To  some  extent,  our  own  merchants  are 
to  blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the  adulterated  oil  that  enters  the  United 
States.  The}'  are  as  well  posted  in  the  prices  ruling  in  Messina  as  if 
thev  were  on  the  spot;  they  know  full  well  that  no  one  will  sell  gold 
dollars  at  90  cent^  apiece,  and  if  tbey  order  a  quantity  of  lemon  oil, 


for  instance,  not  to  cost  more  than  60  cents,  when  the  market  prioo.  is 
80  cents,  they  arc  absolutely  sure  that  they  are  getting  an  adulterated 
article.     I  have  often  seen  cablegrams  ordering  as  1  nave  stated,  and 


in  one  case,  the  merchant  here  cabled  back  that  ne  would  fill  the  order, 
but  not  under  his  brand.  Prices  last  year  were  firm,  except  in  berga- 
mot,  which  fluctuated  heavily  and  entailed  severe  losses  upon  those 
who  sold  short.  • 

COHCBNTBATBD  LEUOM   JUICE  AND  CITHATB  OF  LIMES. 

The  araouot  of  the  former  exported  was  less  than  in  1898  by 
248,508  pounds;  but  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
export  of  tlie  latter,  which  in  18it8  was  1,137,423  pounds,  increased  in 
1899  to  2,330,010  pounds,  or  more  than  double.  This  new  industry, 
by  which  the  article  is  sent  in  an  advanced  state  of  manufacture,  is 
making  great  progress,  and  it  would  not  bu  surprii^ing  if  in  a  few 
years,  the  export  of  the  concentrated  juice  would  cease  altogether. 
It  is  a  most  speculative  business,  and  while  many  have  reaped  large 
profits,  there  are  several  cases  here  where  tiie  producers  nave  lost 
fortunes.  On  one  occasion,  the  price  fell  from  £21 10s.  (1104.62)  per 
pipe  to  £1%  {158.39).  There  is  probably  no  product  in  commerce, 
the  foreign  buyers  of  which  are  so  few,  that  is  so  subject  to  violent 
oscillations.  In  the  United  States,  every  pound  of  concentrated  juices 
that  is  imported  is  handled  by  only  two  firms. 

ALMONDS  AND   FILBERTS. 

The  crop  of  the  former  was  an  average  one,  but  that  of  the  latter 
was  short,  and  speculation  was  very  heavy.  The  price  at  one  time 
advanced  40  per  cent,  so  that  those  who  sent  old  nuta  for  delivery  in 
September  and  October,  before  the  new  crop  was  ready,  and  were  not 
covered,  made  heavy  losses, 

TARTARIC   MATERIALS. 

Wine  lees,  feccia,  crude  argols,  and  binaccia  maintained  a  steady 
figure,  and  the  exportation  amounted  to  13,401,66.5  pounds,  or  alx>ut 
1,600,293  pounds  less  than  in  1898. 


The  vintage  was  heavy  and  the  product  of  excellent  quality,  in 
decided  contrast  with  1898,  when  a  great  quantity  became  acid  }>efore 
the  first  fermentation.  The  amount  of  wme  exported  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  is  comparatively  small,  it  being  imported 
principally  by  Italian  grocery  stores  or  saloons,  and  its  consumption 
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being  liiuited  to  their  customets;  but  to  South  America  immense 
quantities  are  exported,  sometimes  wine  alone  constituting  the  entire 
cargo  of  a  ship.  This  wine  is  generally  very  strong,  but  in  most  cases, 
unless  manipulated,  it  is  Lacking  in  bouquet 

This  manipulation  ia  practiced  very  little  here,  but  in  Palermo,  Syr- 
acuse, and  Naples  a  great  deal  of  it  is  done.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  brands  of  Capri,  Salerno,  Lacrima  Cnristi,  etc., 
wines  extremelv  palatable  and  redolent  with  aroma;  but  more  is  con- 
sumed in  one  oay  than  is  produced  in  their  respective  districts  in  a 
year. 

IHPOBTS. 

Durine:  the  year,  a  great  deal  of  American  lard  was  imported  here, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity, for  the  reason  that  most  of  it  was  bought  from  importers  at  Gceaoa. 

In  my  endeavors  to  introduce  American  products,  I  nave  enlisted  the 
services  of  several  commission  agents,  whom  I  have  put  in  correspond- 
ence with  American  manufacturers.  In  each  case,  the  result  was  the 
same;  in  reply  to  their  letters,  the  agents  received  catalogues  printed 
in  English,  with  American  weights,  measures,  and  prices. 

One  agent  here  who  does  a  very  large  business  in  staves,  who  has 
long  recognized  the  superiority  of  the  American  product,  tells  me 
that  he  has  made  numerous  efforts  to  introduce  these  manufactures, 
but  without  success,  on  account  of  the  apathy  of  our  manufacturers, 
who,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  by  their  actions  at  least,  told  him  that  if 
he  wanted  to  use  their  goods  he  must  bur  them  as  they  are  at  present 
manufactured.  Thej'  absolutely  declined  to  sell  except  by  American 
measurements,  whereas  he  had  asked  that  they  quote  him  prices  in 
meters  and  centimeters,  and  that  the  staves  should  be  made  a  fewcen 
timeters  longer  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  here.  The  mat- 
ter was  naturally  abandoned. 

Id  every  shop  in  Messina  can  be  seen  English,  French,  German,  and 
Belgian  goods,  and  every  article  has  been  placed  there  through  the 
active  personal  efforts  of  thoroughly  drilled  traveling  men  who  speak 
liie  language;  but  American  goods  are  rarely  seen. 


The  ferryboats  plying  between  Messina  and  Reggio,  up  to  the  present, 
have  only  taken  freight,  ba^^^,  and  mail  oars,  the  promise  to  trans- 
fer passenger  carriages  not  yet  luiving  been  fulfilled,  although  it  way 
announcea  that  such  an  arrangement  would  go  in  force  last  Kovember. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  new  boats  are  being  built  and  that  the  .service 
will  begin  in  a  few  months. 

After  coDsidei'able  delay,  the  contract  to  bring  pui-e  water  into  Mes- 
sina has  been  abrogated  by  the  municipal  auuoritics,  and  the  city 
itself  has  undertaken  the  work,  and  promises  that  it  will  be  finished 
in  two  years.  The  completion  of  the  undertaking  will  be  eagerly 
awaited,  as  the  present  system  is  most  unsatisfactory,  resulting  in  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  can  not  afford  to  buy 
pure  water  brought  from  the  mountains. 

Cha8.  M.  Caught,  Otmntd-. 

Messisa,  (M'/fifi-  -30,  1900. 
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JicporLi  frani  Maiaui/or  t)ie  year  ended  December  SI,  1S99 — Continued. 
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A'avigatlim  at  the  poH  of  Mtttina,  Sidin,  for  the  year  ended  Decemher  SI,  ISaS — Cont'd. 
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Unlled  Slatr^. 

t" 

Qmes,  nuhes,  Iwljs,  and  .nrtk-s  ihereof. 

43,09* 

.-.p..unds., 

38,171 

Me>         Do. 

Cmckey,  porcelain,  and  other 

Conn,  iMmes.  aod  elmllargooila,  worked, 

D^S°^. 

Frallii.  pulws.  and  pot  berbs. 

FSt'-.'^-'.^r.""." 

United  Statn. 

H.  Doc.  880,  Pt.  S 
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Gum  and  nstus pounds. 

GunMer do... 

QliiwCT,  CTjioiii,  and  aniclca  or  suae. 

poundi. 
Oum  redn,  and  ardclea  theieol.  .pouDda. 
Herba,  flowen,  leavea,  lichen,  and  roou, 

DOtapcclfled.  medicinal,  ponnda. 

Houaebold  Koodn poondi. 

Hlda  tonluined) do... 

Hide*,  and  ortlclua  thereof do... 

BaU number. 

Indigo poundi; 

LlnBeedoli!""!".'!!!lI!"i;!"!!!!doll' 

Iron  and  leadoxldo do... 

Laid do... 

Mineral  oil do... 

Hedtclnal^  not  ■pcclfled do. . . 

Mclal9."ana  articles  tliertol tons. 

aclalllolnstnunenta pounds, 
lulcal  InstnimcDts number. 

Uarbleandalabanter poundi. 

UlneralMJlhandplaslcr, do... 

Manure do... 

Needles  and  pins do... 

Mac  bines,  locomoUreg do... 

on  offish do... 

DU  of  palm  and  cocoa dp... 

Other  oH j do... 

Olive  oil do... 

Other  tish do... 

Other  fat do... 

I^troleum.Vn  casks'  III !  '.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.ao'.'.'. 
Do do... 

Pepper,. do... 

pFvaerres  and  caudlea .do. . . 

Pammn do... 

Perfumeries do. . . 

Pencils do... 

Wpea-newandoid do... 

Paper,  and  articles  thereof do. . . 

ParUof  icnns do... 

PlatnlB  and  icvolven number. 

I^ula  of  pMoli  and  levolveis pounds. 

Parts  of  machlDCK do... 

Pulses do... 

Paintbrushes do... 

flplrlts,  In  casks  and  bottles gallons. 

Sulphates  of  different  Itinds.,..  .pounds. 

8oap  of  dlRcrent  kinds do... 

Bo  ived  goods ....do... 

Seved  eoUon  goods  for  bed  and  table, 
pounds. 

Bpnrterle  (bread pounds. 

Sewed  woolen  goods. do. . . 

Biwer  work. !!!!!!!!!  !!!!;;t^';;'.!;;do!!! 

stockfish tons. 

Blearic  acid  and  t»ndle» pounds. 

Silken  umbrellas number. 

Starch pounds. 

(ireds  of  different  kinds do... 

Sugar do. . . 

Tartarand  wine,  lees do... 

Tissues ot different  kinds..,.. do... 

Tomatoes ...,-.-.,.,........ ...do... 

Undershirts do... 

Vegetable  piDdncIs,  not  Ipeclfied . .  .do. . . 

Wnnleiiand  si ikr'n  tliiineii'.'.' .' .' .'.'.'pounds! 

Woolen  thread do... 

Woolen  goods do... 

Woolen  carpels do... 

Woolen  undenhlrts. do... 


478.583 
371i,(«0 


51,881 
124 

.  M,716 
237.  S38 
27,211 


61,717 
62,788 


Austria,  inland'. 
Different  oounlries. 
Germany,  England. 
Diflereut  caui|lrles. 


Prance.  German]',  America. 

England. 
Beh^um.  France. 
Different  countries. 

Do. 

Do. 

France.  England. 
Ejwland 

Austria,  Belgium. 
Germany.EuBJand,  Holland. 

Roumanla.  Rusala,  Turkey. 
France,  BngUnd,  Malta. 

England.  Brazil. 
Englanil,  Holland. 
Different  ooun  tries. 

.f™ 

Different  ct 


Austria.  Fiance,  Germany. 

different •-'— 

Do. 


Qrewc-  Turkey. 
Different  eountrli 


Germany,  England. 
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qn«DUty.      e^u^  Co<mtil«  whence  imparled. 


Wood  for  bnrninK ponnd*. 


Watchaand  clocki.. 


lyeuw  ■n 


SUPPLEMENTA  R  Y. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  an  improvement  was  noted  in 
the  fruit  trade,  the  New  York  importers  awakening  to  the  faet  that 
the  circle  of  exporters  with  whom  they  dealt  needed  much  creater 
restriction.  The  result  was  that,  while  a  great  many  pecking  bouses 
were  closed  in  Messina,  a  hetter  class  of  fruit  Was  shipped,  and  the 
buyers  were  enabled  to  recoup  a  great  part  of  their  heavy  losses  mfide 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

EXCHANGE!   AND   FREIGHT   RATES. 

Exchange  fluctuated  from  January  1  to  Juno  30  of  the  present  year 
between  6}  and  7^  per  cent.  Neither  stress  nor  reliability  can  be  placed 
upon  these  figures,  Messina  having  no  bourse  and  the  rate  being  i-^^- 
lated  by  the  local  bankers. 

*  Owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  which  has  increased 
the  cost  of  chartered  tonnage  for  the  United  States  from  about  22s.  6d. 
(116.36)  to  408.  ($9.73),  freights  have  increased  some  20  per  cent,  except- 
ing shipments  of  green  fruit,  the  advance  upon  which  is  only  about  7 
per  cent. 

To  the  Black  Sea  and  channel  ports,  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent 
has  been  made  throughout. 

I  append  the  present  tariff  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  result  of  a  combination  between  the  two  firms  who  at  present 
practically  control  the  business  of  the  island,  and  applies  to  all  Sicilian 
ports.  It  opposition  should  develop,  which  is  probable,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  heavy  cut. 

Chas.  M.  Caught,  Cott»ul. 

MB88INA,  November  1,  1900. 


PteigH  charged  for  ikipmeTiti   to  the   IMiied  Statei  frtim  iJie  porU  oj  Meeginn,  I'aUrmo, 
Oalania,  and  GirgeiUi. 

Almonds,  shelled per  ton..  f5. 84 

AlmoDds,  nnshelled ■, do 7.30 

FlIbertH per  bag..  .73 

BriAT  wood  for  pipes per  ton..  5,83 

Olive  oil  in  casks do,.-,  5.83 

Olive  oil  in  awes ; do 7.30 

Sniphuroil do 5.10 

Crude  argole ; do 5.22 

Tiirtar  in  casks do 4. 38 

Tartar  in  bags do 3.77 

Wineleee do —  3.52 
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Lemon  and  orange  ia  brine,  in  pipe,  and  ont-half  pipe per  pipe. .  f2. 9! 

For  October  and  November do 3.5! 

Concentrated  lemon  jaice  in  pipes ..do 3.5! 

Citrons  in  brine,  in  pipee,-ana  one-half  pipes do 3.6! 

Citrate  of  lime  in  caeks per  ton..  5.2! 

Piunice  Blone: 

In  powder,  in  bags do....  3.6! 

Inbarrelfl do i.V, 

Ittcasea do 4.6! 

InbBffs do 6,41 

IncaakB do 7.81 

£sKeni;e8: 

IncaeeB per  case..  2.H 

In  one-half  <aace perone-h^f  caae.,  LW 

In  one-fonrth  caeea per  one-fourth  case. .  .6'. 

Wine  in  caske per  ton. .  8, 71 

Wine,  Marsala per  pipe..  .a 

Of  24  pounds 1. per  case..  .1' 

Of  60  iwunds do 21 

"  Canary  BeMinbags per  ton..  5,2! 

Mustard  eeod  in  bogs do....  5.21 

Cheese,  alimentary  produeta do 8.7! 

All  other  Roods  nut specifieil do 8. 7f 

Fleshings  in  bales , - do 8. 7f 

Onione,  dry,  inbage do 10.2: 

Cattle  hair  in  bales do 8,7) 

Dry  ^  in  baskets do 7.3< 

Cimcacid  in  barrels do 7. 3< 

Cereals  in  bags do 7.* 

Dry  skins  in  bales do 10. 2^ 

Pistarhio  nuta  in  cases per  case..  2,0! 

Lieorice  incuBen ' do .  L4< 

Silk  in  bales : per  bale..  7.3( 

Oraiigeekins per  ton. .  6.01 

■   (;um  arable  in  cawe do....  7.31 

Manna  in  cases  of  77  pounds percaae..  .Si 

Garlic  in  casks per  ton . .  8. 71 

Sumac  in  powder,  in  bags do 3.61 

Kumacleavesin  bales per  bale..  .61 

Brimstone  in  bags .per  ton..  3. i- 

Froh  Girgenti: 

Almonds — 

Shelled do....  6.0) 

tlnshelled do....  7.:H 

Krimstone ■. do....  2.1! 

ExporOt  from  Memina  to  Ihe  Vniled  SttiUtfram  Jitmutry  !  to  Jtmc  SO. 


From  Janianr  1    1  Jncreaae 


»12,JB3 
208,066 

ealosd 

^'l■Z 

'^<T. 

LemoMlnbonei... 

Lemon  peelH   In 

B96,M3 

+  ST.  .us 

-  *2,289 


Oranges  in  bo'. 

Oranjie  and  nraiige 

oiS?loii" 

Pumice  Ht 
Plutachio 

Silklmw) 

Tortartc  materials 


.; 
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BDSINESS  AND   IWPROVEHEKT8. 

BuBtoess  in  this  consular  district-A!onipmiag  the  nine  provinces  of 
Bergamo,  BreaciB,  Corao,  Cremona,  Milano,  Parma,  Pavia,  Piacenza, 
and  Sondrio,  and  containing  a  population  of  some  4,275,000 — ha«,  on 
the  whole,  been  in  a  proaperoua  condition,  notwithstanding  the  threat- 
ened coal  famine  in  the  earlier  months  of  tiie  year  and  the  closing  down 
of  some  of  the  cotton  mills,  due  to  the  high  price  of  raw  cotton. 

Milan,  the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  thitt  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  district,  as  in  fact  of  all  Italy,  possessed,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1900,  according  to  official  estimates,  a  population  of  500,903, 
including  the  force  of  soldierii,  numbering  6,732,  as  i^inst  493,968, 
including  6,541  soldiers,  on  January  31,  1900.  The  city  is  everpro- 
greaaive,  and. tourists  and  foreign  business  men  are  at  once  struck  with 
its  bustle,  snap,  and  improvements.  In  certain  sections,  old  palaces 
are  being  i-azea  and  business  blocks  erected  in  their  plac^es;  new  streets 
cut  through  where  needed,  and  the  old  cobijlestones  replaced  by  gran- 
ite block  pavements.  When  the  Simplon  tunnel  (commenced  on 
November  13,  1898,  and  contracted  to  be  finished  in  fi.ve  and  one-half 
years)  is  completed,  it  will  open  up  another  and  more  direct  route 
between  Paris  and  Milan — the  Paris  of  Italy — and  Milanese  bu»<iness 
men  are  looking  forward  to  this  as  a  great  assistance  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  their  city. 

ELBCTHICAL   DEVBU5PMENT. 

In  this  line,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity.  Milan  possesses  an 
electric  tram  service  that  is  not  excelled  in  any  other  city  in  Europe, 
and  OS  a  result,  it  meets  with  a  generous  patronage  from  the  pubUc. 
There  were  39,736,091  tickets  distributed  in  1897;  44,559,888  in  1898; 
57,400,185  in  1899,  and,  from  the  record  up  to  date,  the  present  year 
promises  to  show  a  corresponding  incr«ise.  A  report  of  this  tram 
service  was  published  in  Consular  Reports,  No,  228,  Volume  LXI, 
September,  1899.' 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Milan  for  the  operation  of  auto- 
mobile cabs,  and  has  obtained  a  license  from  the  city  authorities  to 
run  six  cabs,  as  an- experiment,  for  twelve  months.  These  cabs  are 
now  practically  ready,  and  if  successful  will  be  followed  by  others  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  built.  They  were  constnicted  in  Milan,  carriages 
as  well  as  motor,  but  their  wheels  carry  the  Kelley-Springfield  Amer- 
ican rubber  tires;  in  fact,  many  of  the  common  as  well  as  private  car- 
riages have  these  tires.  The  electric  delivery  wagon  is  also  now  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Milan. 

The  "  Cie  d'Electrict^  Thompson-Houston  de  la  Mediterran6e,"  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  business  in  Italy,  is  about  to  erect  largo  fac- 
tories in  Milan.  This  is  a  company  (formed  in  Belgium,  but  with  main 
offices  in  Paris;  an  offspring  of  the  Thompson-Houston  International 
Company  of  New  YorkJ  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  countries — 
Italy,  Spain,  Egypt,  ana  Greece — and  exploiting  electrical  machinery,' 
tnf  n    ■     ■  '        '        '  .  ..      ^  ,   .„     ,   . 


apparatus,  and  material  under  the  patents  of  the  General  Electric 
(S)mpany  of  America^  the  latter  holding  a  large  interest.  The  com- 
pany will  manu^ture  electrical  machinery  ana  apparatus  to  supply 

'  See  also  Advance  Sheets,  No.  472. 
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the  demands  of  the  above-named  Mediterranean  countries;  and  this 
decisiou  to  erect  large  factories  in  Milan  necessitates  forming  an  Italian 
company,  the  parties  interested  being  the  same  as  in  the  present  organ- 
ization. The  offices  of  the  Italian  agency  of  the  Mediterranean  0>m- 
panT  have  been  located  in  Milan  for  some  j'eats,  and  the  main  offices 
of  tie  new  company  will  be  in  that  citj'. 

The  proposed  factory  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  1800,000 
during  the  next  three  years  in  buildings  and  equipment.  The  greater 
part  of  tbi3  sum  will  l>e  invested  in  United  States  machines,  tools,  and 
iixtm'es,  since  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  thoroughly  modern  plant;  in 
other  words,  one  on  American  lines.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  intended 
to  place  orders  for  the  first  or  main  building,  of  about  75,000  square  feet 
floor  space,  within  the  next  two  months,  and  have  it  partially  under 
roof,  ready  to  receive  machinery,  during  June  and  July,  1901.  Orders 
for  machines  will  be  placed  at  such  periods  as  will  enable  a  timely 
delivery. 

In  my  report  of  October  31*  1898,'  I  mentioned  two  electric  lines 
as  projected  between  Milan  and  Monza — a  distance  of  about  8  miles. 
One  of  these  lines  has  since  been  built  and  is  in  successful  operation. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  scheme  for  railroading  by  electric 
power  is  the  Hhc  between  Milan,  Gallarate,  Varese,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  passenger  traffic  and  the  general  lack  of  rolling  stock 
on  this  branch  Ime,  the  Mediterranean  Railroad  CompanyrWith  the 
approval  of  the  Government,  which  owns  ail  the  principal  roads  in  the 
country,  has  decided  to  substitute  electric  traction  for  steam  traction, 
as  the  only  way  to  successfully  meet  present  and  future  demands  of 
traffic.  The  hno  from  Milan  to  Giallarate  (distance  of  24  miles  to  be 
double  tracked)  is  the  main  outlet  from  the  former  city  to  the  densely 
populated  and  important  industrial  section  of  Lombardy  around  ttie 
shores  of  Lago  M^giore. 

From  Gallarate,  the  line  branches  in  three  directions,  first  to  Varese, 
Porto  Cereaio;  second,  to  Laveno,  and  third,  to  Arona.  Electric  trac- 
tion will  be  introduced  at  present  only  between  Milan,  Qallarate, 
Varese,  Porto  Ceresio,  a  total  distance  of  45  miles.  The  other  lines 
will  be  developed  next  year. 

The  electric  sj'stem  will  be  the  third  rail  one,  so  successfully  em- 
ploj'ed  on  many  American  roads.  Trains  will  be  composed  of  two 
cars,  of  Italian  manufacture;  one,  the  motor  car^  provided  with  four 
motors  of  160  horsepower  each,  and  weighing,  together  with  theelectric 
equipment,  35tons,  andone  tmilcar^eighing23  tons.  The  train  when 
fully  loaded  will  weigh  about  72  tons,  and  will  accommodate  150  to  160 
passengers.  The  trains  will  run  from  55  to  60  miles  an  hour,  so  that  an 
express  between  Milan  and  Gallarate  will  take  not  over  thirty  minutes. 

Owing  to  the-  immense  congestion  of  passenger  traffic  at  certain 
hours  on  holidays — and  there  are  many  of  these  in  an  Italian  year — 
the  installation  nas  been  so  arranged  that  five  trains  per  hour  leave 
Milan  for  Gallarate;  one  an  accommodation,  one  a  half  accommodation 
making  few  stops,  and  three  express  trains. 

Twenty  motor  cars  will  be  equipped,  calling  for  80  motors  with  their 
accessories.     About  15  will  be  in  regular  service. 

The  thii-d  rail  or  conducting  system  is  fed  by  five  rotary  converter 
substations,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  9  miles.     Three  of  these  substations  contain  two  rotary  con- 
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vertera  of  500  kilowatts  capacity,  each  with  the  necessary  st«pdown 
transformers,  and  two  stations,  one  rotary  converter  of  250  kilowatts, 
with  necessary  transformers,  making  a  total  of  3,500  kilowatts  in  con- 
verters and  3,780  kilowatts  in  transformers.  The  rotary  converter 
subfltations  will  be  fed  by  alternating  current  at  13,000- volts  from  tom- 
porary  steam-driven  generators  at  the  central  station,  located  about 
5i  miles  south  of  GaUarate.  The  number  of  the  generators  is  three, 
and  the  capacity  of  each  is  750  kilowatts  norma)  output. 

This  temporary  steam-driven  installation  is  only  to  seiTe  during  the 
time  necessary  to  constmct  and  erect  canals  and  buildings  and  turbines 
of  a  water-powor  plant  to  be  located  at  the  same  place.  The  steam 
installatiottwill  afterwards  serveasareserve  station  for  the  water-power 

?lant.  The  technical  study  of  the  entire  system  was  made  by  the 
'bomson-Houston  Mediterranean  Companj-,  which  has  Beceived  the 
contract  to  furnish  all  the  apparatus  and  to  install  the  ^ame,  including 
the  third-mil  insulators,  all  bonds,  high-tension  lines,  etc. 

All  the  electrical  apparatus  is  being  manufactured  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  works  of  the  General  Hectric  Ck>mpany. 

The  various  contracts  stipulate  that  the  entire  installations  must  be 
ready  to  operate  on  May  1,  1901. 

Another  important  electrical  development  (backed  by  Milan  bankera) 
is  the  8ociet&  Lombardia  per  Distribuzione  di  Energia  Elcttrica,  a 
company  formed  in  1897  with  some  fl.5(>0,000  capitu.  This  organ- 
ization obtained  a  Government  concession  for  the  development  of  an 
electric  plant  on  the  river  Ticino.  The  electric  power  generated  here 
will  bo  used  by  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Gallarate,  Busto  Arsizio, 
and  Lugano;  m  fact,  an  increase  in  cotton  mills  is  due  to  this  plant. 

Of  the  nine  turbines'  used  by  this  plant,  seven  were  made  in  Milan, 
while  the  other  two  came  from  Germany,  as  did  the  dynamos,  etc. 


The  value  of  the  exports  through  this  consulate  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  80, 1900,  ww  $11,315,055.81,  an  increase  of  *1,718,975).24 
over  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  and  for  that  fiscal  year,  only  Lon- 
don, Pans,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  .Amsterdam,  in  the  order  named, 
in  all  Europe,  exceeded  Milan  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Unitea 
States. 

The  value  of  the  exports  through  this  consulate  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  calendar  year  was  $7,844, 8:^0. 2ti,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year  of  $585,156.78.  The 
principal  export  was  raw  silk,  and  only  one  other  pointof  export,  viz, 
Yokohama,  Japan,  excelled  -Milan  in  value  of  raw  silk  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Gloves,  manufactured  silk  and  cotton,  manufactured 
silk,  silk-spun  waste,  horsehair,  cheese,  etc.,  followed. 


In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
this  consular  district,  I  have  never  oeen  able  to  obtain  reliable  statis- 
tics, l^e  district  is  composed  of  seven  of  the  eight  provincea  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  two  of  the  eight  provinces  of  Emilio,  and  being  inland,  no 
statistics  are  kept  Even  the  Milan  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  able 
to  assist  me. 

Italy  has  increased  ber  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  about  10,500 
tons  in  1871  to  some  140,000  tons  in  1899.     Of  that  imported  in  1894, 
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45  per  ceot  came  from  the  United  States,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  that 
imported  in  1899.  Of  cotton  textiles,  there  ia  no  importation  from 
America  of  any  account,  and  that  from  other  countries  lias  decreased 
to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  building  up  of  the  cotton  mills,  - 
especially  in  this  district. 

A   COTTON    FBAUD. 

A  fraud  was  perpetrated  last  February  upon  parties  in  this  consular 
,  district  in  an  American  cotton  deal. 

It  seems  that  two  orders  were  given,  one  for  500  bales  and  the  other 
for  100  bales  of  cotton,  to  a  tirm  in  Texas.  The  Milan  parties  had 
obtained  what  was  considered  satisfactory  commercial  information  in 
regard  to  the  Texas  firm  from  certain  banlsers  of  the  same  town  as  the 
firm  that  sold  the  cotton.  A  bill  of  exchange  for  120,000  lire  («23,160), 
priceof  cotton,  was  sent  to  be  signed.  The  Texas  firm  cabled  bankers 
in  Milan  asking  if  they  would  sign,  and  were  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  so  were  sure  of  their  money. 

The  bales  came,  and  the  500  of  one  order  consisted  of  mere  sweep- 
ings, while  of  the  100  bales  of  the  other  order,  19  consisted  of  sweep- 
ings and  the  remaioing  81  consisted  of  common  cotton  of  the  poorest 
kind,  while  all  the  bales  were  of  short  weight. 

After  selling  the  bales  for  what  they  would  bring,  the  parties  here 
met  a  net  loss  of  some  78,000  lire  ($15,054),  to  sa^  nothing  of  the  lods 
in  a  commercial  sense.  All  their  efforts,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  representative  of  the  Italian  Government  at  Galveston,  to  collect 
damages  have  so  far  failed. 

AUEBICAN   PRODUCTS. 

American  agricultural  machinerv  is  well  represented  and  holds  the 
market.  There  iwmore  of  it  used  tnan  ever  before.  Traction  engines, 
not  yet  introduced,  would  find  a  market  if  of  one  cylinder,  20  effective 
horsepower,  and  of  not  more  than  13  tons  gross.  Larger  than  the 
above  would  be  unsalable. .  The  sale  of  cash  registers  and  typewriters 
is  increasing.  There  is  a  chance  for  American  canned  goods;  in  fact, 
manj  of  them  are  now  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  leading  grocers. 

Bicycles,  about  whi<rh  more  will  be  said  later  on,  should  be  here  by 
the  end  of  Pobruary  at  the  latest,  as  the  season  opens  much  earlier 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  new  patterns  are  not  ready  at 
that  time,  the  best  of  the  season  is  lost.  The  duty  on  imported  bicy- 
cles when  mounted  is  over  40  lire  (J7.72),  whereas  by  sending  them  m 
parts,  the  duty  is  reduced  to  about  11  lire  (J2.12)  per  machine,  not 
including  tires.  These  can  be  bought  here  at  cheaper  rates  than  by 
getting  tnem  from  America  and  paying  duty. 

There  is  a  chance  for  American  stoves  of  a  cheap  pattern,  as  the  so- 
called  "1' Americana"  stove  is  of  German  manufacture  and  sells  well; 
also  for  leather,  both  in  the  raw  and  made  iip  as  trunks,  belting,  saddlery, 
and  especially  boots  and  shoes.  The  trade  in  articles  of  wood  could 
be  extended,  particularly  in  office  and  house  furniture.  American 
cutlery  vroald  find  s  market — the  Italian  is  very  poor  and  German  but 
little  better;  so  would  machine  tools  for  iron  and  wood  industries. 
Pig  iron  is  used  all  over  the  country  in  millions  of  tons,  and  for  the 
exploiting  of  American  pig,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  have  respon- 
sible agents,  as  also  for  ail  other  iron  and  steel  articles.  The  question 
of  American  coal,  Italy  being  a  QOncoal-producing  country  and  here- 
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tofore  dependent  upon  England,  seems  to  be  well  agitated  and  to  rest 
on  freight  rates.  From  what  I  can  learn  from  different  importers  and 
business  men  in  general,  American  products  are  increasing,  but  not  to 
the  extent  they  might  with  proper  attention. 

THB   ITALIAN    MARKET. 

The  great  mistake  of  many  American  exporters  has  been  to  consider 
Italy  as  not  worth  dealing  with  directly.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Italy  has  certain  industries  which  neresMitate  "the  use  of 
much  material  and  many  tools.  Among  other  things  that  are  made 
and  expoi-ted  ai'e  all  kinds  of  engines,  ooilers,  motors,  railway  cars, 
electric  machinery,  battle  ships,  etc.  Therefore,  if  American  nouses 
wish  or  expect  to  supply  this  county,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  deal 
direct  and  not,  as  too  often  heretofore,  through  some  other  country^ 

The  custom  of  giving  to  some  European  bouse  the  control  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  or  to  one  country  the  control  of  another,  is  not 
always  beneficial.  One  of  the  best  known  houses  in  the  United  States 
is  represented  in  France  and  Italy  by  a  firm  in  a  small  French  town. 
This  American  house  manufactures  articles  for  which  there  is  a  good 
market  in  Italy,  yet  it  is  quite  probable  that  not  one  of  its  produces 
bos  ever  been  sold  here.  At  lea^t,  men  who  are  well  informed  tell  me 
they  know  of  none.  A  competitor  of  this  house,  also  American,  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error  and  given  its  agency  to  another  firm  in 
France,  with  rights  over  Italy,  and  with  the  same  result. 

taris,  Berlin,  or  Brussels  can  not  successfully  supply  Italy  with 
American  goods,  as  Italy  is  a  difficult  market  ito  deal  with,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extra  trouble,  Italians  refuse  to  pay  double  freights  and 
duties.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  United  States  is  trebled  by 
the  time  it  arrives  in  Milan,  if  it  has  to  be  bought  through  another 
Continental  house,  for  it  bears  in  addition,  the  middleman's  profits  and 
double  freights  and  duties.  This  applies  to  nearly  every  other  Amer- 
ican product. 

As  above  stated,  tiie  Italian  market  for  imported  goods  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  In  almost  all  new  importations,  a  market  has 
first  to  be  created  and  then  supplied,  and  on  this  question  of  creation 
and  supply  the  success,  though  it  be  partial,  or  the  failure,  which  is 
generally  complete,  depends, 

Italians  spend  money  with  reluctance,  and  even  in  case  of  necessity, 
will  take  an  inferior  article  if  they  get  the  satisfaction  of  paying  little 
for  it.  Besides  the  question  of  price,  there  is  a  natural  suspicion  of 
all  things  new  and  a  great  lack  of  entemrise,  excepting  in  northern 
Italy.  Taking  this  into  consideration  and  adding  to  it  the  fact  that 
even  here  poverty  is  ever  present,  that  wages  are  extremely  low,  that 
the  margin  of  profit  is  small  and  taxation  heavy,  it  mustyetberemem- 
l>ered  that  where  there  is  no  market,  it  is  possible  to  create  one,  and 
that  where  there  is  only  a  light  demand  for  American  goods  at  present, 
by  studying  the  country  and  conscientiously  attempting  to  meet  its 
requirements,  the  market  may  be  vastly  extended. 

THE   AHEBICAN   BXPOHTEB. 

It  18  not  always  the  Italian  market  that  is  to  bhune.  I  have  talked 
the  matter  over  with  business  men  in  this  city  who  represent  foreign 
houses,  and  they  have  one  and  the  same  idea.  They  describe  Ameri- 
can bouses  as  being — although,  of  course,  thei-e  are  exceptions^most 
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'  difficult  to  deal  with.  To  remedy  the  disadvantage  of  distance,  our 
exporters  should  be  glad  to  miDimize  difficulties  for  their  representa- 
tives here.  I  will  give  an  instance  in  which  a  good  American  article 
has  been  hampered  in  sale  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  A  well-* 
known  make  of  bicycle  was  introduced  here  in  the  following  manner: 
One  of  the  company  came  over  and  without  properly  studying  the 
ground,  wiUiout  consulting  old  and  tried  houses,  handed  over  the 
^ency  of  his  company  to  r  man  not  in  business  and  without  means. 
The  first  consignment  of  bicycles  arilved and  remained  in  the  custom- 
house, for  the  agent  had  not  the  money  to  get  them  out.  The  agency 
was  then  offered  to  and  accepted  by  a  well-known  Milanese  firm,  and 
by  dint  of  advertising  and  puen,  the  machines  commenced  to  find  a  mar- 
ket. The  company,  on  sending  a  spring  consignment,  informed  the 
Milan  agents  that  there  were  no  new  improvements;  in  fact,  that  the 
machines  were  of  the  last  year's  makeand  tiiat  the  price  was  the  same. 
Within  six  weeks,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  agents  here,  they 
received  an  offer  from  the  manufacturer  to  sell  them  wheels  of  the  new 
improved  stock  for  that  year  at  a  price  something  like  Jl5  lesa  than 
that  which,  .six  weeks  before,  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for  tJie 
old  pattern.  This  method  of  doing  business  lost  tlie  company  an 
excellent  agent  and  greatly  handicapped  the  sale  of  the  wheels. 

There  are  many  wneels  of  American  make  sold  in  Milan,  but  there 
might  be  many  more  if  the  manufacturers  would  concede  something  to 
the  Italian  taste.  The  fashion  as  to  the  turn  of  the  handle  bars,  as 
to  the  rims,  as  to  half  a  dozen  other  things  is  refused  recognition; 
in  fact,  the  manufacturer  pi-actically  says,  "I  want  to  sell  you  mv 
machines,  but  am  willing  to  make  no  concessions  in  order  to  do  so.^' 
He  sends  catalogues,  to  be  sure,  but  printed  in  English  and  often 
worded  in  language  that  seems  rather  exaggerated  to  the  foreigner 
who  is  able  to  make  them  out,  but  who  is  not  familiar  with  American 
methods  of  advertising.  The  result  is  that  the  market  is  not  taken 
advantage  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  manufacturer  is  exerting  himself 
for  all  he  is  worth;  catalogues,  posters,  and  price  lists  printed  in  Italian 
are  sent,  concessions  are  granted,  credits  extended  to  facilitAte  sales, 
and  prompt  replies  transmitted  to  all  letters,  with  now  and  lien  a  visit 
from  some  one  in  authority,  who  conies  to  study  the  tastes  of  the 
people  and  comply  with  the  wants  of  the  district.  In  short,  he  shows 
an  earnest  desire  to  assist  his  agentu.  In  the  matter  of  catalogues  which 
American  houses  will  persist  in  sending  printed  in  Engli^,  I  cite  » 
case  in  point:  A  traveler  from  the  United  States  came  here  and  by 
sheer  persistence,  induced  a  firm  to  take  the  agency  of  an  American 
article,  the  sales  of  which  had  hitherto  been.  On  an  average,  one  a  year. 
By  a  concession  as  to  credit  and  a  reduction  of  the  order,  the  agent 
undertook  to  push  the  sales.  The  catalogue  offei'ed  him  by  the 
American  bouse  was  printed  in  green  and  on  yellow  paper.  He  at 
once  got  out  an  Italian  catalogue  adapted  to  Italian  taste,  with  the 
result  that  before  the  term  for  payment  expired,  two  large  orders  had 
been  passed  on  to  the  manufacturers.     Now,  had  the  sale  of  their 

foods  depended  on  the  catalogue  they  issued,  or  had  they  insisted  oa 
oing  business  in  their  way  and  not  been  willing  to  grant  any  conces- 
sion, no  doubt  the  sales  of  the  article  would  have  continued  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  a  year. 
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The  selection  of  agents  is  very  important.  They  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  Italians,  but  ther  must  be  men  who  understand  the  goods  tliey 
are  required  to  handle,  Who  know  the  business  customs  of  the  country, 
and  are  capable  of  pushing  their  articles  in  the  right  direction.  The 
agent  must  sell  and  must  be  up  to  date,  but  he  must  also  Obtain  the 
conceesious  from  the  American  exporter  that  ho  gets  elsewhere.  To 
force  an  agent  to  buy  a  stated  numoer  of  articles  or  quantity  of  goods 
and  then  wave  him  to  sell  them  as  best  he  can,  is  unprofitable  m  the 
long  run. 

Tne  business  men  of  Milan  were  much  impressed  with  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  American  manufactures  were  exhibited  and  explained 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  trouble,  care,- and  courtesy  there  shown 
are  just  as  necessary  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  a  manufacturer  dealing 
with  his  ^ent,  or  of  an  agent  with  his  customers. 

PACKIMG  OF  AMEBIOAH   GOODS. 

I  have  often  read  alleged  complainte  aa  to  the  bad  packing  of  goods 
imported  from  America,  in  comparison  with  the  care  bestowed  by 
other  countries,  but  from  what  I  can  learn  in  Milan,  the  packing  of 
American  goods  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  all  other  countries;  in  fact,  it  is 
admirable. 

Ww.  Jabvis,  Cm^ul.  ' 

Milan,  October  31,  1900. 


NAPLKS. 

From  statistics  just  furnished,  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  exports 
from  Naples  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1899  exceeded  those 
of  1898  by  £81,547  (t396,8i8),  but  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1899  show  a  decrease  of  £11,215,  as  compared  with  1898. 
The  following  table  gives  details  of  trade  in  1899; 

TUoJ  voltw  of  all  tntdt  between  NapU»  andforei^  coutdrU*  daring  the  yfor  1899. 
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I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  furaisb  statistics  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  IWO,  as  the  returns  for  this  period  are  prepared  annu- 
ally and  will  not  be  made  public  until  1901.  However,  I  give  a  teble 
of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1900: 
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When  considering  these  imports  and  exports,  it  would  be  well  to  note 
by  what  ships  this  trade  is  carried.  Therefore  I  furnish  a  list  of  the 
returns  of  all  shipping  at  the  port  of  Kaples  for  the  year  1S99: 
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TotaUor  the  re«  preceding. 

EUBOPE;    ITALY. 
The  average  exchange  on  London  during  1899  wtu  nn  follows: 


Month. 

Hlghtsit.    LnweM. 

A,-.-,,. 

Lirt.     <     Lin. 
27. »         27.10 
27.22           27.10 
17.36         27.  IS 

27:o»      x.m 

n'.n          71.11 

l«i  Is 

Lire. 

The  ti-ade  between  Naples  and  the  United  States  in  handled  l)v  the 
following  steamship  companiea:  North  German  Lloyd,  Fabrc  Line, 
Anchor  Linp,  Prince  Line,  and  the  Navigazione  Generale.  The  former 
has  a  weekly  service,  while  all  the  others  are  bimonthly.  During  the 
winter  months,  the  Hambui^- American  Company  altx>rnatea  jvith  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  so  that  the  latter  has  only  a  bimonthly  service 
during  this  time.  It  is  the  current  report  here  that  a  Spanish  steam- 
ship company  intends  running  vessels  on  this  route. 

The  horse-car  lines  of  this  city  are  now  being  changed  to  a  trolley 
system,  and  many  of  the  electrical  appliances  used  have  been  import*^ 
from  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  which  has  sprung  into 
great  prominence  here  during  the  last  year  is  coal.  Owing  to  the  war 
tn  the  Transvaal,  the  price  of  coal  and  the  freight  rates  between  England 
and  Italy  have  risen  so  high  that  American  dealers  find  they  are  able 
to  successfully  compete  in  this  trade.  Several  large  cargoes  of  vari- 
ous American  coals  have  been  delivered  here,  and  the  oiily  drawback 
seems  to  be  the  high  rate  of  Atlantic  freights.  If  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  a  service  of  steamers  capable  of  carrying  larger  cargoes 
of  coal  from  our  ports  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  United  imitates  would 
seem  to  have  an  opening  for  an  enormous  coal  trade. 

A.  H.  BriNGTON.  Consul. 

NAPiis,  October  16, 1900. 


PALERMO. 

In  the  year  1899  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  from,  the  United 
States  into  this  consular  district  amounting  to  1^63,302;  exports  showed 
a  decrease  of  t98,813. 

The  report  covering  the  firat  six  months  of  1900  shows  an  increase 
in  imports  of  $183,139,  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  $313,522. 

These  figures  represent  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  at  and 
exported  nom  the  port  of  Palermo,  and  are  made  up  from  the  records 
of  the  cnstom-houae. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Palermo  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1899,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  consul- 
ate, is  $3,799,590,  or  *2,430,2a5  more  than  the  returns  of  the  custom- 
house. 
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The  records  of  thia  consulate  for  the  first  six  months  of  IftOOshow 
vslue  of  dechired  exports  to  be  $2,069,455,  as  gainst  $638,848  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  custom-house,  a  difference  of  $1,430,607, 

Chubcq  Howe,  Consul. 

Palbbho,  September  11,  1900. 


Principal  arliekt  imported  into  Palermo,  and  valae  thereof,  hj  countrin,  in  1S99. 
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B««r: 

18,  «6 

m 

noe 

8,760 

iS'S!? 

B,905 
6,9W 

1,200 

120 

28 
.      41 

■1,876, 0« 

885 

1980 

i5,eeo 

490 
10,506 

1.020 

b™«,   nlcKf,  and  artlcla 

'*-?Sll 

99,885 
8,085 

4,404 

5,000 

4,418 

20,100 
1,820 

1,«B,798 

Cnalk.  lime,  cement,  pono? 

i^ 

"i 

5,220 
2M 

tfl,S]8 
0,968 

Chemical    prodncte.  drags, 
roeliis.  and  peflamea 

2,0B3 

4,0JS 

^^^ 

1,088 

BO 

'^J'daakB 

.      ^ 

•817,880 

fl.0»8 

6,896 
66,763 

7,UB 

T.ao 

7,810 

era 

538 

Colors' end  maleiiala  for  d  ye- 

^""•^  "Vh  JiST''  '*lf  ™M  ■  ■  ■ 

S.S05 

18,615 

8.105 

iis,s2e 

2,760 

"'•^ 

80 

1,444 

'9,180 

'•S 

7,440 

1S44 

M.420 

1,120 

210 

000 

AS 

Is 

18,145 
10,025 

1,190 
2,640 

laoo 

2;  784 

800 

800 

"'trSkoT^' "'  «™* 

S.M5 
-   3.17B 

2,480 

•ISS 

S,220 
10,210 

>;m8 

6,080 
26:276 

Hemp,  Unen,  jute,  and  soode 

''^ 

040 

•■3 

:j^^ 

4s 

RldQi,skliui,andfun 

"66, 696 

886,865 
14,960 

64,078 

India  rubber,  inirked 

MO 
14,«0 

1,280 

172,090 

980 

1,020 
92,070 

a 
1..™ 

1.025 

6,461 
114,410 

60, 608 
4. 100 

1,840 
9.440 

Hachtnea  and  edentillc  In- 

),!00 

124 
2,600 

f.'rSiaSS'?'.:^'.^:: 

10.50, 

14,100 

15,000 

602 

'""872 

52 

SM 

76 

'  Hostlr  lor  wheat 

tPTom  Holland  and  Switierlaad. 

■rtom  Braill. 

•Of  irblcb  8210,380  waa  for  lenllik 

*  From  Tunis. 

*MoalI]'  from  Alglera 

^  Mostly  from  At^~'* 

■  Prom  Belgium  ai 


nd  Britlah  coIouIh  In  AsU. 


iiuiii,  lued  for  the  I 


..,z.d.vCoot^lc 
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Frindpai  arUda  imported  into  Palermo,  and  value  Ihereg/,  bg  emntria 

,  in  IS9B- 

Othpr 

-Cont'd. 

Articles 

AuatrlA. 

E«.>nd. 

F«™. 

\^, 

United 
Btalco. 

TOUI. 

""Sfc. 

K.BM 

'W).<a2 

t7,700 

S3 
1.BM 

Ml 

138 

1:138 

t» 

•2,708 

4.002 

fca 

i 

no 

88 

i,'2ii 

^•nS 

■H.Z70 

■  •i.'eio 

UT,266 

T,«7D 
1.960 

«i,]S 

Plumeaiiiid  fetUiera  for  or- 

..ao. 

646 
6,120 

SiIk^BUdgcradat]»»of 

■■■ffllmi' 

'■»i;i« 

H7.496 

In  bottles  (flqnon)!! 

(IB 

78 
SU 

u 

•1.000 

^ 

1.M8 

'■1 

2,287 

'6.7« 

.   1,830 

to 

100 

"jas 

■■S 

86.1(60 

■.1S;S 

Tin,  rinc,  Mid  good,  thereof . 

a.  280 

MO 

MO 

U»|el^^d«.pp.e, 

IM 

•■i 

■■!i 

1« 

iS 

Water,  mlueiml,  natdnl,  U' 

MO 

110 

i.oto 

WcKid: 

2,685 

^-^ 

Z7B 

100 

!1,«7D 

S.IU 
ra.420 

!,4W 

2e,enn 

Wood  *nd  Rtnw  Eoodo 

Wool  and  goDdi  Uiere«( 

bIsm 

ibt 

LW,'* 

ztsIboi 

1,148.140 

lioSiwi 

2»,1»4 

Z:m 

2.042,S10 

]71,S77 

1*6,  atB 

70, »» 

167,  BM 

68,202 

nAlsic 


.  From  Hoiluid  and  Belgium. 

-riumBrmEU. 

Principal  artieieK  erportedfivm  Palermo  and  value  IhereoS,  hy 


•  Fnim  Holland. 


Artlclen. 

AoMria. 

England- 

rra..ce. 

Ger- 
many. 

Btate*. 

O,!,., 

Total. 

Almondm  waluutmfllbetta,  Bgi. 

110.360 

t2S.!60 

W.200 

IIS.  660 

ii«,ceo 

■ffi:SS 

166 

600 

62 

6^an 

TOO 

410 

»,?76 
2.660 

80.660 

1,0M 
180 

■■"iMO 

■!;5S 

46fi 

660 

1,880 

10,  MO 

•18.000 

176 

^^ 

860 

0,620 

1.160 
8,660 

««. 

i,VK 

10.  a» 

fiO 

t-rt.pork 

BTO 

it40,7ttloHDllaDdBiidCl«.2aOtuRUHl^      ■  To  AoMcalla,  Roomaiiia,  aod  TnrkcT-      'ToBoMa, 
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Prhw'ijHtl  itrtiida  ejjiorUd  from  Patermo  awt  vaitie  Ihereof, by  eountriet, in  1899 — Cont'd. 


Artlclts. 

Aiwtrfs. 

la,..^ 

«,3S0 
'S65 
0.120 

aoo 

Oer~ 

SU>le& 

«2J.X 

Totol. 

SIB.MO 
12,450 

i2.28& 
7A660 
4.280 

113.616 
50,200 

'8,sm 

I, IS?;  016 

Uiortce; 

330 

W8.700 
2,010 

30 

8.7K5 

88 

22.  «0 
10,060 

kS, 

,,«. 

15.300 

800 

no 

10,170 
17,030 

4,700 
23.230 

26 

2,K» 
SI.  726 

Oil: 

21,280 

i.eoo 

•28, 4» 

01  oiango  and  lemon 

3,020 

'*i'mo 

b;400 

2,800 

I. cm 

7,  MO 

12,040 

soo 

2,TJ0 
10,800 

''*'mo 

3.M0, 

'mo 

14^846 

2.640 

510 

8,2S0 
22,490 

EklDSOTLraes:                             1 
Cnide.trerfi  or  dried 

2,640 

as 

•2,106 

liSS 

U*f 

ia.<jo 

28.H0 

'S;S! 

-9Z 

R30 

'11 

24.84S 

6,'8W 

■!:SS 

2,870 

Hte 

1.280 

"« 

Is 

M 

SS4 

2JJ 

810 

1.613,2a) 

•'i 

4.840 
<S8 

!:i 

l,5«l 
180 

0.840 

KS 

l,3M,732 

i,Bw,oe2 

Tr8,350- 

^34.381 

ft« 

1-SS 

748,8e(t 

S.iG4,6M 
0,828.197 

88.813- 

Sfi8,0B7 

»,« 

888 

63,322 

Artlolw. 

Valne  In 
UnlWd  States 

AtHclai. 

uMt. 

'     9!S 

lii 

3.080 

4,flS8 
3,  OIK.  205 

S'SS 

iSSffl :::::::::::::::;::::::::: 

E|«nce(oHor<».n«e.ndl™on). 

3,790.690 
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Statenieid  iltowing  the  i 


Emered. 

axa 

CT 

eared. 

FliW. 

S«.„,„. 

Sailing  vee- 

ToUl, 

1 

n.«n. 

SalllllB  »«■  '        ,j,„m[ 

N«.|    Tm«. 

No.  1  T™». 

N-O.I    Tea.      N 

"■ 

Ton«. 

No. 

T»r.-.'N-o.|    Ton.. 

ilnltan 

■■g'-|:| 
f  11 

5  ;ii 

.,»J 

118, 7K 

^S591,«6 

11 

Vi 

521 
2UI 

a 

"'1 
si 

B 
1 

1- 

'iiii 

18,877 
11,070 
7,281 
7;67- 

lios- 

1,«7 

«0,»n'j,574 

i.m.9tt 

AUMriM 

al 

8M 

2 

mi  131 

? 

M7 

SSSSv.:;::: 

2 

47f 

■^ 

47i:    1 

1 

irr 

^ 

« 

3 

Total 

2,lMl.ll33.ftlb 

l.«» 

US,  701 

I.1S12,I»3,6S0J2, 

,960,047 

1,9m 

121,8734,147 

2.071 

wo 

Prindtial  articU»  iinjiortrd'  ii 


in  the  ilx  wontha 


Articles. 

AiiUrla. 

England. 

P„.nee. 

^l\. 

rnitert 
Btatc& 

Olher 
Irtes. 

T..WI. 

Water,  minenl.   nature    or 

K^ 

138 

118 

1,845 

W3 

teri 

733 

2,  IBS 

■^;,„,. 

^ 

•100 

1,470 

Splril: 

22S 

784 

64 

Hi 

""o,,,, 

■49.674 

*t-r 

4,908 

1,809 

626 

»S1 

!,4S1 

60.100 

1B2 

■■"' 

"""■f^^'-" 

U2 

820 

•19,6S12 
1  781 
7:760 

23.098 

871 

I87,9rt0 

"'^r.^J:^-"^"' 

Ml 

'■S 

1,877 
«0 

s 

ii 

ii-^ 

1.960 

M< 

see 

1.B26 

4'",  498 

other  chemicaJ  proauctanot 

SOS 

326 
■»iU. 

-28 

b.,  and  C 

t.  2 — 

Boap,  common  ■n'l  per/umed  . 
lFnm8p«ln,Tu 

H.  Doc.  380,  F 

M 

V 

Tnr 

•  From 
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.    ANlClCK. 

AuBtria. 
tS,068 

Knglind 

__ 

France. 
"'to 

7M 

Ger- 

Unlled 

SKS' 

Tout. 

Cbtor.  ami  •wttH^Jor  ttyeing 
Articles  tor  dyolng  BDd  tan- 

tZ.SM 

1,6B6 

l.«0 

tT2 

Hemp,a«at.<aidjalc        j 

1,«80 

J 

MO 
764 

1,760 

«40 

'tto 

1,9H0 
640 

Bowed  urticlH)  (lagB) 

BloBched,  djed,  tuunped. 
Win.  ""fl  worked  .\:.. . 

•IS 

l.MO 

n'ool  QRii  /Ufr. 

11.8C0 

Wuol  Unues,  pr1n(ed.  cntded, 

12.980 

3.ffli 

i«,oeo 

064 
8.000 

SlftMtlclCTotanykiud 

Wood  and  ilraw. 

.     2.000 

78,878 

..000 

ao,Doa 

--»& 

*'°fn«i.all  board, 

.1^ 

*'?OT 

fl,ao 

raS 

40 
MO 
100 

JM 

w 

£0 

MO 
M 

1,»™ 

Papers 

27-i 

2,  (WO 

wo 

430 

2,«1 

" 

?^ 

Psper  and  iianCBboaS  artlciw. 
Books  printed  tn  foreign  Un- 

800 
'.A8 

S,6§0 

'224 

niaaa>ulMm. 

1.800 

''""Stt 

iTfiin 

140 

2.814 

98 

Mitierta,  TRffob.  and  artidff 

Cftrtiron" 

W,fl7B 
S,666 

481 
1,220 

i.oai 

1,485 

■•"" 

',570 

26,717 

laraib 

.■nodi,Go(5glc 
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.»^ 

AuMtta. 

Kngland. 

nmnoe. 

Oer- 

United 

Other 

conn- 

trita. 

Toul. 

mnaat.naaIt.md<Bliela 

713 
1,280 

tS.<8S 

18.168 

11,106 

07.605 
I.S46 

31 

•?« 

UlenStai^  Ininiinienii  ba 

IN 

lei 

120 

s;o« 

1,880 

ZlDOplDriiB  and  worked 

220 

lisoo 

688 

78 

8,200 

3,480 

181,968 

8,740 
106 

i,ifl6 

MKhlB«andwppHe« 

•■s 

880 

'-»~»iS3S«-*--- 

•■a 

1 

180 
1,TO 

1,156 

aw 

12 

S18 

86 

"■iTO 

'asaK"';«i."" 

8,906 

ffiiT''"^'""'" 

22 

VqMlaNeprodtttte 

•48 

9,aae 

'i 

fS 

8,882 

l^ 

376 

" 

'l;SS 

•18,000 

"It 

8,070 

2,040 

8,8M 

98 

96 

7M 

81,878 

10,908 

2,824 

2» 

8,218 

1,066 

^300 
4,0UO 

Mercery,  cominon  and  One.. , 

lino 

600 

'« 

2;  800 

1,000 

ISO 

Total  flmt  iiix  moii'tiu'ot  pre^. 

ise.tsi 

227,  (MB 

488,981 

628,788 

104,182 
S1.818 

182.9^ 

166,877 

806,428 
128,289 

99^730 
2,011,796 

2,218,247 

87,114 

SO.  740 

1,016.066 

22.888 

27,106 

I"-'- 

,db,GoOglc 
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Articles. 

AiBtria. 

England. 

,»»„. 

Ger- 
many. 

SUleg. 

countries. 

Total. 

Wine,  common: 

t7B*,«3 

tlM 

2,«>4 
lS,l«t 

*4,(<23 
8,120 

13,742 
2S0 

as 

'2S,4« 

t^ 

Ewenceol OTsnge and  lemon.. 

124,800 

"1 

i!floo 

157,11" 

4,198 

'si 

9.556 

CfamieaJprorfacto.  drufft.  reriw, 
a«l  peii/iniKf. 

4,000 

=  166,819 

8,7« 

li 

189,  a» 

7,060 

..a. 

322 

ioo 

•65,*^ 

CBlar,  and  vaOrrialfor  dyeing 
and  tanning. 

Sumac,  leal  and  groand 

CWion. 

IS,  8-19 

....... 

77.054 

638,962 

!;ffi 

4,830 

Wood  and  trau,. 

toi 

1,300 

TW 

280 
1,764 

i 

Boot,  and  paper. 
BookFi  printed  in  Ilallaii  lan- 

Hlda  and  Mju. 

Bklns,  01,  crude 

UineraU.  mctaU,   and   arttcfci 

B48 

W,2« 

2,675 

1,600 

Smut.  tarthpM^.  gbm.  and 

38 
51,229 

4.BU 

lis 

12.505 

'»« 

Vegaable  prodvOi. 

247 

587 

40 

800 

..ss 

1,120 

ii 

8.8J2 

ffi 

11,630 

'■S 

12,29g 

8,875 

374,57H 

Priilt«,dry(BlmODdi,nu(a,nl- 

12S 
882 

« 

32 

882 

1  Nearly  aU  to  HolUnd. 
>  To  Holland,  tl4D.20S.  and  Belgium.  816.118. 
•To  Holland.  tM.OOO;  Belgium,  t20,100.  and  R 
<To»pB!n,  K3.6.W:  Oreece.  116,426.  and  Hollai 
0  To  ifolland,  832,400,  and  Bunla,  87,500. 


."ioo^^lc 
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Article-.                   {AiiMri..|Bng)»>d. 

Pnuwe. 

a«t.     1   Unltal 
many.   ]  StBWs. 

omer 

Total. 

1 

t5J6 
IW 

Is 

mb 

Simdrtartlcia.            | 

m 

.400  j           108 

416,  817 

a»,211        962.370 

749.  S7B 

S.000.1B1 
4,309,420 

Ingyear «K.850  ll,02a,l»S 

aj7,oi6 

332.25; 

1 

Artlclw. 

Value  in 

5.067 

t>,O0B.«ft 

Slaleineiil  thoving  the  narigation 


E 

niered. 

c 

»r«d. 

Fl«. 

8««aer.      8.11 

TOU.L 

-»,.|T.i^ 

No.iTo™. 

Total. 

No.  1   Tons. 

Xn.  1  Tons. 

No-    1   Tons. 

'l.55 
IB 

S 

Toiu. 

Itallui 

6S&  1  4M,37H 

1  li 

865l™7«, 

1  500  1  W8  168  1  BM  1  JW  tlfl 

«M 

'270 
309 

. 

Britlflh 

AUBlrlMi 

270 

iw  1  mm 

02  1    54,514 

S2     36.  ion 

W  1    13.WI1 
U  -    13,437 

6  1      6>28 

4        4:7m 

[      3,401 

4135 

154 

33 
18 

S 

■U;S 

38,  SM 

a' 

3.062 

'b 

«|428 

4,S20 
a,  ITS 

BelKlMi 

1 

W6 

> 

435 

'hlKl' 

I 

23 

) 

"i 

Total 

M2 

811,218 

56,021 

1.S13  1  866,^4 

937     .17,4«^H59 

52,«0 

1.790 

wo,  177 

1*ALERM0 

,^ 

'piemb 

er/ 

y,  i90 

0. 

Chuhch  Howk, 

Di  dill  zed  by  ' 
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TUKIN.      . 

The  trade  conditioDS  of  Turio  have  remained  practically  unchanged 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  There  have  been  no  important  com- 
mercial failures,  no  strikes  of  moment,  nor  have  any  great  new  enter- 
prises been  inaugurated.  The  general  business  of  the  city  for  the  past 
year  may  be  sain  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  By  reason  of  certain 
peculiar  conditious,  some  few  branches  of  industry  may  not  have  made 
as  good  a  showing  as  usual,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  business  has  been 
fulTv  up  to  if  not  better  than  the  average. 

The  city  of  Turin  is  steadily  growing,  the  last  enumeration  showing 
that  tiie  population  is  now  in  ezc«68  of  355,000.  The  increasing  num- 
bers necessarily  require  additional  dwellings,  but  these  new  tenements 
are  only  being  built  as  fast  as  demanded,  and  are  usually  rented  before 
they  are  completed.  The  conservatism  of  the  Piedmontese  has  saved 
them  from  the  losses  which  in  recent  years  have  been  experienced  in 
other  Italian  cities*,  which  were  occasioned  by  unsubstantial  real-estate 
booms  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  which  there  was  neither  need 
nor  demand. 


The  silk  crop  of  Piedmont  this  year,  while  about  an  average  one  as 
regards  size  and  quality,  came  into  the  market  rather  late.  The  result 
was  that  the  price  realized  was  nmterially  lower  than  that  obtained  for 
the  cocoons  which  were  offered  earlier  in  the  season. 


The  exceptional  abundance  of  grapes  this  year  throughout  this  dis- 
trict has  rendered  the  crop  in  some  instances  unsalable.  In  all  cases 
the  prices  have  been  very  low.  The  price  of  good  new  wine  in  Pied- 
mont has  fallen  to  about  16  lire,  or  say  12.75  or  $3  per  cask  of  100 
quarts.  The  vintage  has  proved  unusually  good  and  abundant  through- 
out the  northern  provinces  of  the  kin^om,  while  in  Tuscany  it  has 
been  only  fair,  and  in  the  southern  provmcesand  in  parts  of  the  islands, 
it  has  been  very  poor. 

IRON  INDUSTRIEB. 

The  condition  of  theiron  industries  in  this  district,  and  in  fact  through- 
out Italy,  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few  years,  owmg 
lareely  to  the  activity  in  the  building  trade,  the  requirements  of  the 
raJlways,  the  building  of  in  numerable  electric  tramways,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  various  electric  plants.  New  iron  works  bave  been  established 
and  old  ones  renovated  and  enlarged,  and  Italy  to-day  imports  far  less 
manu^tured  iron  and  steel  than  formerly,  although  the  consumption 
of  these  manufactures  has  greatly  increased  throughout  the  country. 
In  some  branches  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  the  home  factories 
supply  all  local  demands.  Statistics  show  increased  importations  of 
raw  materials  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  a  decrease  of  importa- 
tion of  the  manufactured  articles. 


The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  while  it  has  pu'- 
tially  crippled  some  branches  of  manufacture,  has  had  no  appreciable 
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effect  upon  the  cotton  industnes  of  this  diBtrict.  This  U  owing  to  the 
fact  that  ail  the  spinning  mills  and  cotton  factories  are  supplied  with 
ample  water  power  and,  except  in  time  of  unusual  scarcity  of  water, 
are  practically  independent  of  steam  poWor.  The  cotton  industry, 
however,  haa  shown  no  improvement  over  last  year,  owing  largely  to 
the  high  price  of  American  cotton.  There  is  at  present  practi(»lly  no 
cotton  in  this  heighborhood,  the  stock  having  been  worked  off  and  only . 
sufficient  purchases  having  been  made  to  answer  the  momentary 
requirements. 

OOAI. 

.  <n  a  special  report,*  I  recently  called  attention  to  the  high  price  of 
coal  ruling  throughout  this  district  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
profitable  ticld  could  be  found  here  for  the  introduction  of  American 
coal.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  prevailing  conditions  confirms 
the  views  I  then  expressed.  The  steady  development  of  this  country 
makes  it  cei-tain  ihat  the  consumption  and  necessary  importation  of  coal 
must  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  territories  adjacent  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Black  seas&ppear  to 
me  to  f urnisn  the  most  promising  fields  for  present  American  effort. 


The  records,  of  the  consohttc  show  practically  the  same  class  and 
bulk  of  exports  as  last  year, '  I  am,  however,  gratified  to  not«  during 
the  past  few  months  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of  raw  sill 
which  has  gone  from  here  directly  to  New  York.  I  have  for  three 
years  been  writing  upon  this  subject,  in  an  endeavor  to  persuade  our 
American  manufacturers  that  thev  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
bay  raw  silk  here,  the  place  oi.  production,  rather  than  through 
another  market.  If  they  will  hut  once  make  a  serious  experiment  in- 
this  direction,  I  am  positive  they  will  find  my  advice  correct. 

Pbbct  McElbath,  O'wurul. 

Turin,  October  31,  1900. 


The  commercial  year  of  1899  at  Venice  differed  in  few  respects  from 
its  predecessors.  The  actual  value  of  exports  and  imports  was  almost 
identical  with  that  of  liS!)8.  Trade  with  the  United  States  was  less. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  year  was  the  projection  of  various  enter- 
prises for  the  extension  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  Chief 
among  these  were  companies  foi-  building  shipyards,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  carrj'ing  trade,  for  the  storing  of  grain,  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power.  The  ship-building  company  has  not  yet 
decided  upon  its  location,  although  the  necessary  capital  has  been 
fully  subscribed;  but  the  operations  of  the  other  tnree  companies  are 
already  under  way.  The  nucleus  of  a  fleet  of  freight  steamers,  con- 
isting  of  two  Italian-built  vessels,  is  now  engaged  in  trade  and  will 
shortly  be  augmented.  A  large  grain  elevator  has  been  erected  and 
will  be  open  for  use  early  in  1901;  while  engineering  works  now  in 
progress  along  the  rivers  Piave  and  Collina  will  berore  long  supply 
Famia  and  Venice  with  electric  power. 

'  See  Advance  Sheets  of  Consalftr  Reports,  No.  8S0.         ,  . 
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UNITED   STATES   TRADE. 

The  first  six  months  of  1900  witnessed  a  decided  brightening  in  com- 
mercial affairs.  So  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the  impor- 
tation of  coal  was  the  most  remarkable  feature.  Whereas  no  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  that  article  had  before  come  from  the  United  States, 
.the  value  of  importations  during  the  firut  six  months  of  1900  amounted 
to  tl25,000.  The  prevalence  of  phylloxei-a  in  the  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts was  the  cause  of  .a  larger  impoiiation  than  usual  of  copper  sul- 
phate, to  a.  total  value  of  1355.000.  The  importations  of  cotton,  cotton 
oil,  and  petroleum  exceeded  the  importations  of  the  same  articles  for 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  year.  Exports  to  the  United  States  also 
increa.sed  considerably,  the  total  of  $199,584.85  comparing  not  unfa- 
vorably with  the  year's  total  of  1599,  namely,  Ji288,054.40. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  effective  means  can  not  be  devised 
to  bring  Italian  and  American  business  men  into  communication.  On 
several  occaiiiona,  I  have  given  local  merchants  the  names  of  American 
manufacturers,  only  to  hear  later  that  do  attention  whatsoever  was 
paid  to  requests  for  terms  and  information.  If  the  manufacturers 
addressed  did  not  wish  to  engajfein  exportation,  tiiere  are  others  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  respond.  Cases  of  this  kind  occurred  with 
dealei's  who  wanted  to  obtain  oilcloth  and  stoves  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  increasing  call  for  stoves  in  this  region,  and  the  Ameri- 
can article  might  compete  favorably  with  the  German  stoves  that  flood 
the  market.  But  such  American  stoves  as  are  to  be  found  are  obtained 
in  Europe,  and  are  naturally  more  expensive  than  if  imported  directly. 
As  has  oecn  so  many  times  repeated,  it  is  idle  to  send  catalogues  to 
,this  market.     The  people  will  not  buy  unless  from  samples. 

The  Paris  Exposition  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  ■ 
local  iournals  the  improved  American  printing  presses.  The  Gaz- 
zetta  di  Venezia,  an  influential  and  enterprising  newspaper  which  has 
for  some  months  u.sed  an  American  linotype  machine,  has  just  installed 
a  Cox  duplex  press.  This  example  is  shortly  to  he  followed  by 
another  daily  paper,  L'Adriatico. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Liocal  enterprise  proceeds  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  the 
enlargementof  commerce.  Shipping  has  been  benefited  by  the  dredging 
of  the  canals  approachingthc  harbor  and  by  thj  extension  of  the  quays. 
The  Government  contributed  600,000  lire  (1109,800)  to  the  latter  work, 
which  when  completed  will  double  the  wharf  facilities.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  appropriated  a  fund  for  dredging  the  Grand  Canal, 
choked  to  an  unhealthful  extent  by  the  deposits  of  many  years.  This 
famous  thoroughfare  is  further  to  l>e  improved  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  6ah  market  in  plac^e  of  the  existing  iron  structure,  which  disfig- 
ures the  vicinity  of  the  Rialto.  A  plan  submitted  by  Messra.  Laurenti 
and  Kupolo,  a  painter  and  an  architect  well  known  in  the  town,  has 
been  approved  and  will  shortly  be  t)ut  into  execution.  This  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  handsome  and  commodious  building  in  the  style  of  the 
Venetian  Gothic,  which  will  be  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ingarehitecture,  but  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

The'waterworks  of  the  city  have  been  extended  to  the  island  of  the 
Giudecca,  and  are  now  being  carried  to  the  Lido  and  adjacent  islands. 
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There  is  considerable  discusnion  i-cgarding  the  construction  of  two 
new  bridges  to  connect  the  city  with  the  (jiudecca  and  the  mainland. 
Both  plans  meet  with  decided  opposition  on  esthetic  grounds,  but  the 
latter  is-  particularly  combatted  ny  the  i-ailway  company  owning  the 
existing  bridge  across  the  lagoon.  This  company  recently  proposed 
to  widen  its  bridge  by  10  metei-s  (32.8  feet),  keeping  7  meters  (33.04 
feet)  for  its  own  tracks  and  handing  over  3  meters  (9.8  feet)  to  the 
useof  the  public.  But  the  municipality,  which  was  invited  to  share 
the  ex[>ense  of  this  undertaking^  unanimously  rejected  the  proposal 
as  offering  an  inadequate  passageway.  It  is  mevitable  that  a.  bridge 
suitable  for  vehiclfis  of  ievery  deseriptum  should  Iki  constructed  sooner 
or  later.  But  on  account  of  the  lack  of  capital  and  the  potent  oppo- 
sition of  the  railway  company,  the  enterprise  is  not  likclv  to  lind 
speedy  execution. 

The  carrying  trade  has  been  benefited  by  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pao^  for  fluvial  navigation.  Early  in  1901,  river  tug.s  will  start  from 
Venice  for  Milan,  hauling  barges  by  way  of  the  Po  and  internal  canals. 

The  semester  has  a)  togctherbcen  unusually  prosperous,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  enterprises  inaugurated  will  doubtless  have  appreciable 
effect  on  the  commercial  welfare  of  Venice, 

Following  are  tables  setting  forth  the  shipping  and  commerce  of 
Venice  during  1899  and  the  first  six  months  of  1900. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  C'linxul. 

Venice,  Jamuiry  Ifi,  1901. 
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Table  U.—Tolai  oommenx,  i«99-~Contmued. 
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with  Die  Unittd  fantfi,  ftrrt  nemater,  1900. 
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MALTA. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  present  condition 
of  trade  between  Malta  and  the  United  States,  it  is  necettsary  that  he 
consider  this  report  as  but  a  continuatioa  of  my  annual  report  sent  in 
last  year,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Commercial  delations  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  II,  1899.  Many  of  the  conditions  which  were  enlarged 
upon  then,  being  unaltered  now,  will  be  but  lightly  treated. 

OPENINGS   FOR  UNITED  STATES   TRADE. 

A  review  of  trade  conditions  for  the  year  1899,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
past  six  months  (1900),  will  reveal  a  most  gratifying  result.  Govern- 
ment Statistics  here  are  very  deficient  as  regartu'  information  relative 
to  imports  and  exports,  inasmuch  as  only  those  articles  are  tabulated 
upon  which  a  duty  is  imposed.  Considering  conditions  from  these 
GTovernment  tabulations  even,  the  Trade  Statistics  for  189d,  just 
issued  by  the  local  authorities,  speak  volumes.  Up  to  the  publication 
of  the  above,  no  space  has  been  devoted  to  imports  from  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has  not  been  mentioned  as  being 
among  those  countries  from  which  Malta  has  imported  goods.  RevJQW- 
in^  past  Government  reports,  it  is  seen  that  the  average  number  of 
countries  exporting  to  Malta  has  been  20.  An  inspection  of  the  latest 
report  shows  diat  uie  United  States  has  jumped  from  ft  position  outside 
up  to  ninth  in  the  list,  in  importance  and  value  of  imports.  This  move- 
ment has  taken  place  in  one  year,  and  the  record  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1900  must  show  a  still  higher  movement.  This  opinion  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  increasing  volume  of  inquiries  on  the  pert  of 
local  merchants  at  this  office,  relative  to  securing  addresses  of  American 
houses,  and  by  correspondence  now  being  carried  on  as  a  result  of  the 
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information  so  given.  By  the  close  of  the  present  year,  I  expect  to 
SCO  the  largest  amount  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Malta 
that  has  been  recorded  for  a  great  many  years.  Local  Government 
(ttatisticH,  as  I  have  already  stated,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
goods  that  are  dutiable  and  are  tabulated  form  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  a-ssortment  sent,  hero  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1899.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  statistics  covering  the  whole 
list,  the  result  would  be  still  more  pleasing.  This  state  of  affairs  is  in 
a  very  great  measure  due  to  direct  communication  between  Now  York 
and  Malta,  this  having  been  establLshed  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  it 
is  pleaj^ing  to  add  that  the  outlook  for  the  line — the  New  York  and 
M^it«rrancan  Steamship  Company— as  judged  from  affairs  at  this 
end,  is  excellent.     The  merchants  of  Malta  and  American  firms  ai"e 

fiving  encouragement  hy  preferring  the  above  line  for  shipments,  and 
can  not  too  forcibly  suggest  that  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
our  trade  with  Malta  depends  almost  wholly  upon  such  assistance. 
If  the  line  ceases  to  run.  a  very  large  part  of  our  present  trade  with 
-  Malta  will  cease.  In  addition  to  the  above  line,  goods  are  landed  here 
from  the  United  States  by  transshipment  from  British  and  Italian 
ports,  but  the  latter  method  is  more  costly  and  subject  to  vexatious 
delays.  From  the  many  inquiries  made  at  this  office,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  could  secure  still  more  trade  if  parcels-post  facilities  were 
provided.  I  believe  that  a  visit  to  Malta  by  the  American  di'ummer 
would  he  productive  of  the  best  of  results.  This  is  a  good  missionary 
field,  and  drummers  from  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  England  are 
finding  the  truth  of  this.  Malta  manufactures  but  little  and  buys  about 
every thi  ng  she  uses.  Some  time  ago,  a  drummer  for  a  German  house 
came  here  with  a  line  coiisisting  of  groceries,  wine,  and  stationery. 
Ho  mot  with  such  good  results  uiat  he  will  come  here  every  year  m 
future.  In  the  matter  of  stationery  alone,  his  orders  were  very 
large.  People  here  like  to  see  the  direct  representative  of  the  houses 
_the^'  deal  with.  Ijast  spring,  two  Americans  arrived  here  and  devoted 
their  time  to  taking  orders  for  stereoscopic  views  and  stcreoscojjes. 
Their  manner  of  doing  business  proved  quite  a  revelation  to  the  people, 
and  when  the  goods  arrived  to  fill  the  orders,  it  seemed  as  though 
nearly  everyone  on  the  islands  had  dealt  with  them.  This  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  a  little  cntci'priso.  There  is  a  good  market  here  for 
ehi-omos  and  picture-frame  stock.  There  is  also  one  of  the  best  ojien- 
ings  for  Ameriwin  hardware.  While  writing  this  report,  one  of  the 
largest  dealers  has  <-alled  upon  me  to  secure  the  addresses  of  commis- 
sion and  hardware  houses  m  the  United  States.  He  has  already  sent 
for  a  line  of  locks,  and  desires  to  secure  more  goods  from  the  same 
eounti^'. 

Malta  uses  large  quantities  of  iron  beams  and  flats  for  building  pur- 
poses. These,  she  has  usually  obtained  from  Belgium,  A  recent  oircct- 
line  steamer  brought  some  of  these  goods  from  Now  York  for  the  lirwt 
time. 

In  the  matter  of  live  cattle,  the  largest  conti-actor  here  informs  me 
that  he  is  only  waiting  for  prices  to  lower  to  order  shipments  of  our 
stock.  Large  quantities  of  American  wheat  are  being  used  here,  and 
still  larger  quantities  of  American  flour,  1  shall  refer  to  this  subject 
later  on. 

During  the  past  year,  American  kerosene  has  appeared  in  this  market 
in  small  quantities.     It  has  proved  superior  to  the  Russian,  but  the 
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matter  of  test  seems  to  bo  the  great  obstaulc.  Petruleuiii  Dajjbing  below 
?6  is  prohibited  from  entering  by  a  locallnw. 

As  I  stated  in  my  la^t  annual  report,  there  k  a  good  market  bnro  for 
our  felt  and  straw  nats  of  moderate  cxjst.  The  same  may  be  said  as 
regards  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  cement,  dr^  goods,  drugs  and  medicines, 
anchors,  chains,  and  blocks.  The  Aiuerican  bicy<'le  holds  the  market, 
and  new  shipments  arrive  from  New  York  by  nearly  every  steanier.  lu 
the  course  of  correspondence,  Maltese  merchants  have  been  much  mys- 
tified by  the  answers  they  have  i-eeeived  from  our  dealers  as  regards 
terms,  etc.  For  instance,  interior  merchants,  in  quoting  prices,  speak 
■  of  "carload"  lots.  The  merchant  here  is  perfectly  ignorant  as  to  how 
much  weight  a  carload  may  mean.  What  the  merchant  hero  want'^  ]a 
the  price  i.  o.  b.  New  York,  with  weight  and  often  diment^ions.  During 
the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  increased  sale  of  typcwritei's,  only 
American  machines  being  sold  here.  Moderate  quantities  of  Kentucky 
tobacco  have  arrived. 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  market  hero  for  Anuiricun  JJaldwin  apples. 
Those  used  come  f  lom  Sicily,  and  ace  rather  consumptive  looking,  com- 
pared with  the  American  fruit. 

A  year  ago,  merchants  smiled  when  I  suggested  that  American  coal 
might  be  brought  here.  Recently,  the  British  admiralty  has  received 
cargoes  aggregating  f>,000  tonsof  our  coal.  Experiments  are  to  be  made 
with  it,  and  I  expect  soon  to  bo  able  to  furnish  a  special  report  relating 
thereto.  However,  high  ocean  freights  must  he  surmounted  before 
much  can  be  sold  here.  About  the  only  way  to  gain  this  trade  is 
through  London  concerns.  The  market  here  is  used  to  very  lurgo  and 
clean  Welsh  coal,  and  to  meet  with  favor,  our  coal  should  come  up  to 
that  standard.     Small  and  dustj'  coal  is  objected  to. 

JMFEOV  FOMENTS. 

Port  dues,  exchange,  and  wages  remain  about  the  same  as  given  in 
my  last  annual  report.  Sevei-al  large  works  are  in  contemplation  or 
in  process  of  construction,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  breakwater  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  dry  docks.  Some  of  this  work  will  requii-c 
hard  stone,  a  material  which  is  becoming  scarce.  Lar-go  quantities  of 
cement  will  also  be  needed. 

bOMMKRCE. 

Referring  to  the  local  Government  statistics  above  mentioned,  I  give 
the  following  data  showing  the  countries  from  which  imports  are 
received,  and  those  to  which  exports  arc  sent.  The  table  is  arranged 
so  as  to  show  also  the  counti'ies  according  to  value  of  imports. 
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The  followitigtabloshowstheprmcipalarticlessubjectto  duty  released 
from  bond  for  consumption  during  the  year  1899,  exclusive  of  similar 
articles  consumed  by  the  fleet  and  garrison,  on  which  no  du^  is  levied: 


— 

Bailei'.'.'.'.'".'.'." 

::::::;:::::^S:::: 

gSS.;:::;:::: 

do.... 

lES-::::;:::;:: 

do..-.. 

Caltic  and  meat 

:i^: 

.b^hjle. 

:!-S'^: 

2,806.147 

18.  IK,  280 

147,  SEC    . 

168,  «VZ 

10,441) 

8,421,400 

S,  AM,  472 


The  total  of  flour  and  semola,  which  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1899  stood  at  16,965,025  pounds,  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
23,139,748  pounds,  or  double  the  quantity  used  in  the  pi-evious  year, 
whereas  the  quantity  of  wheat  unbonded  shows  a  decrease  a.s  compared 
with  the  previous  total.  The  figui-es  for  the  last  nine  months  stand  as 
.  follows:  Wheat,  ■102,840  bushels;  flour  and  semola,  2,086,226  pounds, 
again  showing  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  wheat  and  a  further  gain  of 
flour,  -mostly  American.  At  the  rate  flour  continues  to  be  imported, 
the  totnl  promises  to  be  a  record  one,  as  regards  this  market.  Of  the 
wheat  imported  during  the  last  nine  montl^,  a  veiy  fair  quantity  was 
shipped  at  New  York  by  the  direct' line.  The  primary  requisite  as 
regards  this  market  is  semola,  and  imported  flour  needs  a  mixture  of 
this. to  produce  the  kind  of  bread  wanted  generally  in  these  islands. 
The  Russian  (illack  Sea)  hard  wheat  has  been  found  to  best  supply  the 
semola  required.  A  steamship  has  just  aiTived  from  Taganrog  with  a 
cargo  of  111,008  bushels  of  wneat  and  9,200  bushels  of  oarley,  to  be 
divided  among  eight  importers. 

SHIPPING. 

The  following  tables  show  the  marine  movement  for  the  year  1899: 
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NoTK.— In  the  cue  ot  AiuUIii-IIiiiigmr]',  tbe  flzom  Inul 
mail  boat,  ol  bH  tons,  la  uid  f  min  BjncoiK,  alcil]'. 
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r.  IHLANDB  DURING  THK  IIAV. 


Briliali .' 561 

United  SUileswArihliH 2 

Othen I 81 

Total -. I  884 

QxUimportatiimt. 

Tons. 

Welsh  BLfiam  coal 385,685 

North  country  ( Bntiah) 39, 941 

Total 425,626 
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FrNANCIAl,. 

The  rcvcifuc  from   imports   amouoted  to  ^60,750.68,   being  the 
Isr^eiit  in  amount  for  ten  ycarij.     In  a  great  measure,  this  was  due  to 
incrcastid  duty  on  spirits  and  revenue  stamps.     Of  the  above  amount, 
goods  from  tho  United  States  paid  the  following: 
Cattle  (beet  and  mutton  preserved ) '    $9.73 

Wheat :i3,880.67 

Damased 165.46 

MADU&ctured 1, 542. 68 

Cotton-seed  oil 1,066.56 

Spirits M.06 

Total 36,669.06 

During  the  year,  14,140  ca«e»  of  petroleum  were  taken  out  of  bond 
for  consumption.  There  were  imported  in  bulk  from  Batoum 
1,625,655  gallons. 

John  H.  Gbout,  Om/ml. 
AIalta,  NifomnlK'i-  0,  Itm. 


NETIIEKLAJNliS. 

AMSTERDAM:. 

'  The  increaj^e  in  shipping  at  Amsterdam  in  lStl9  wa^  gratifying,  the 
tonnage  increii.sing  15  per  cent  over  181)8,  white  that  at  Rotterdam 
increased  11  per  oent.  In  1880,  there  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam 
1,014  ships,  of  2,300,000  cubic  meters  tonnage ;  in  1890, 1,675  ships,  of 
4,200,000  cubic  meters ;  and  in  1899,  2,024  ships,  of  nearly  7,000,000 
cubic  meters.  Two  facts  stand  out  inferentially  f  i-om  these  figures : 
The  construction  of  tho  North  Sea  Canal  has  kept  Amsterdam  on  the 
map  as  a  ^rcat  port,  and  the  size  of  ships  has  increased  at  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  number. 

Freight  rates  ^eneruUy  fluctuated  during  the  year,  but  shipowners 
are  as  a  rule  satisfied  with  result**,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  reflected 
in  the  dividends  of  Dutch  companies  when  published.  Many  large 
steamers  were  built  in  Dutch  slips  in  1899.  Besides,  four  steamera 
of  the  new  South  America  Line,  an  Amsterdam  enterprise,  have 
been  built  in  England,  and  the  service  between  Dutch  ports  and  the 
river  Plate  will  be  inaugurated  in  October,  1900.  Suterriptions  for 
3,000.000  florins  {*804,O00)  of  4i  per  cent  bonds  of  the  company  were 
opened  on  January  22, 1900.  but  1  am  led  to  believe  that  all  were  not 
taken  up  by  the  public. 

Tho  Oost  Zee  Company,  which  has  been  very  successful,  and  will  this 
year  declare  an  8  per  cent  dividend,  has  doubled  its  capital,  which  is  • 
now  1,000,000  flonns  ($402,000). 

The  Netherlands  merchant  fleet  was  increased  in  1899  by  the  addi- 
tion of  15  steamers  of  30,980  tons,  and  there  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction 21  steamei-s,  with  a  capacity  of  9.S,250  tons,  of  which  12 
steamci's  of  35,050  tons  arc  being  built  in  Dutch  yards. 

The  necessity  of  a  Dutch  east  African  line  is  attmcting  public  atten 
tion  on  account  of  the  close  relations  l)etween  the  Netherlands  and  the 
South  African  i-epublics.  At  prcwent  steamers  of  the  German  East 
African  line  call  nere  outward  bound  twice  a  month.       (  \^(io|c 
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bteah  navigation. 

ni6  advaticing  price  of  coal  and  iron  was  felt  by  the  oversea  mer- 
chant marine,  but  did  not,  however,  restrain  the  managers  from  giving 
to  their  enterprises  the  extension  which  the  traffic  demanded.  In  1899, 
steam  navigation  companies  made  many  calls  on  the  money  market. 

The  first  was  a  loan  of  750,000  flonns  (*301,500)  i^per  cent  bonds 
of  the  Holland  Gulf  Company  {to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.),  established  at  Rotterdam. 

On  March  1,  the  Holland-American  Line  (Nederlandsch-Ameri- 
kaansche  Stoomvaart  Maatschappij)  placed  on  the  market  S,500,000 
flonns  ($1,005,000)  i  per  cent  bonds,  at  98i  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  notice  was  given  that  the  share  capital  was  increased  2,000,000 
florins  ($804,000). 

On  May  2,  an  inscription  (sealed  bids)  took  place  for  311,750  florins 
^125,323),  sharey  whicli  had  not  been  issued  by  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Steamship  Company  (Koninklake  Nederlanditche  Stoomboot  Maat- 
schappij). At  the  same  time,  the  existing  shares  of  the  Holland  Steam- 
boat Company  (Hollandscho  Stoomboot^  Maatschappij)  to  London  and 
Hull  were  brought  into  market  at  about  130  per  cent. 

On  June  20,  the  Financial  Company  for  Industrial  Enterprises  (Finan- 
ciaele  Maatschappij  voor  NijverheidsondernemingenJ  offered  1,900 
shares  of  1,000  florins  ($102)  each,  of  the  South  American  Line,  to  be 
established  for  reopening  ti'affic  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  Royal  Packet  Company  (Koninklijke  Paketvaart),  whose  new 
contract  with  the  Government  was  approved  by  the  second  chamber  of 
the  States  General,  at  the  end  of  February  emitted  1,000,000  florins 
($402,000)  new  shares  at  150  per  cent. 

All  these  were  signs  of  reviving  enterprise,  as  also  of  increased  trade 
movement. 

Jost  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Steamship  Company  Nedertand 
(Stoomvaart  Maatschappij  Nederland)  gave  notice  that  it  would  pro- 
pose an  increase  of  the  share  capital  by  3,000,000  florins  ($1,206,000) 
to  pav  for  the  new  steamers  which  were  required  for  the  increasing 
freight  traffic. 

This  company  paid,  in  1899, 14  per  cent  dividend,  against  Hi  per  cent 
in  1898;  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd,  9i per  cent,  against  8^  per  centinl898; 
the  Royal  Packet  Company,  9i  per  cent,  against  9  per  cent  in  1898; 
the  Royal  Wgst  Indian  Mail  Service  (Koninklijke  West-Indischo  Mail- 
dienst),  6  per  ent,  against  6i  per  cent  in  1898;  the  Holland- America 
Line,  6  per  cent  Against  none  in  1898;  the  Royal  Netherlands  Steam- 
ship Company,  10  per  cent,  against  9  per  cent  in  1898;  the  Dutch  Nav- 
igation Company,  8i  per  cen^  against  8  per  cent  in  1898;  the  Steamer 
Company  Zeeland  (Flushing  to  Queenborough)  reduced  its  share  capi- 
tal (conamon  as  well  as  preferred  shares)  to  50  per  cent,  in  order  to  oe 
enabled  to  write  off  the  accumulated  yearly  losses. 

On  February  14  the  steamer  Timor,  built  for  account  of  the  Stoom- 
vaart Maatschappij  Kederland  of  this  city  for  freight  service  to  the 
Indies,  was  launched.  The  Tit/ior  is  a  steel  screw  vessel  of  340  feet, 
over  all  854  feet,  44i^foot  beam,  and  draws  i'6i  feet;  carry  ing  capacity 
of  5,390  tons  of  2,235  pounds,  and  a  displacement  of  7,900  tons.  She 
is  equipped  with  triple-expansion  engines  of  1,500  indicated  horse-  . 
power,  and  with  cargo  ia  expected  to -make  10^  miles  per  hour. 

H.Do».880,Pt2 29  ^„(,g|j. 
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I  pause  to  note  the  hmniliatiDg  fe^t  that  not  a  single  vessel,  sail  or 
steam,  except  pleasure  yachts,  bearinfr  our  flag  haa  entered  or  cleared 
this  port  during  the  last  twelve  monma.  Every  dollar  of  the  freight 
money  on  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  exchange  to  and  from 
America  went  into  the  pocketa  of  foreigners.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  of  the  new  tonnage  launched  in  1899, 
54;  per  cent  was  for  British  owners. 

During  the  year,  coal  has  advanced  75  per  cent  and  provisions,  wages, 
and  insurance  premiums  are  higher;  but  freight*,  though  increased, 
have  not  advanced  so  much,  and  vessels  under  old  charters  will  sail 
under  heavy  losses. 

During  1899,  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  have  not  been 
forgotten,  and  the  enactment  relating  to  the  North  Sea  Canal  is 
expected  to  bear  rich  fruit.  The  Rhine  traffic  has  been  only  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  water  craft  requiring  another 
lock  at  Utrecht. 

Work  on  the  new  entrepflt  dock  will  be  concluded  this  year. 
Improvements  at  the  wharfs  are  proceeding  according  to  plans.  The 
new  dry  dock  next  to  the  Queen's  dock  is  oeing  used. 

Trade  during  the  year  has  been  pronounced  by  the  president  of  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  have  been  profitable.  Prices 
of  tea,  chinchona  bark,  and  tin  experienced  considerable  advances. 
Tobacco  imports  have  been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Shipbuilding  flourished  in  1899,  although  yards  for  building  sailing 
vessels  langui^ed  for  lack  of  orders. 


European  railways  did  not,  during  1899,  keep  pace  with  American 
roads  in  increased  receipts.  The  receipts  of  the  Netherlands  railway 
lines  were:  HollandRailway(HollandscbeSpoorwegmaat8chappij)from 
January  1  to  November  30,  14,030,000  florins  ^,640,060),  against 
13,650,000  florins  (15,487,300)  in  1898;  increase  during  1899,  ^  per 
cent,  against  5J  per  cent  in  1898, 

Company  for  the  Exploitation  of  State  Kailways  (Maatschappij  tot 
Exploitatie  van  Staatsspoorwege)  from  January  1  to  November  30, 
20,520,000  florins  (18,249,040),  against  19,500,006  florins  ($7,839,000) 
in  1898;  increase  during  1899,  6i  percent,  against  11  per  cent  in  1898. 

Netherlands  Central  Railway  Company  (Nederlandsche  Centraa) 
Spoorwegmaatschappij)  from  January  1  to  August  1,  870,000  florins 
{$349,740),  against  800,000  florins  ($321,600)  in  1898;  increase  during 
1899,  8  per  cent,  against  4i  per  cent  in  1898. 

North  Brabant  German  Railway  Company  (Boxtel-Wejel,  Noord- 
brabandsche  Duitsche  Spoorwegmaatschappij)  from  Januarv  1  to 
November  30,  660,000  florins  {$^5,320),  against  640,000 'florins 
($257,280)  in  1898;  increase  during  1899,3  percent,  against  7  percent 
in  1898. 

Electric  traction  did  not  appear  as  an  important  factor  during  the 
year  1899  in  competition  for  passenger  traflac,  as  the  principal  elwtric 
railways  proposed  (Amsterdam  to  Uaarlem  and  Rotterdam  to  The 
Hague)  are  not  finished. 

The  results  of  the  exploitation  of  the  First  Dutch  Electric  Tram 
Company  (Haarlem  to  ^ndvoort  and  Belt  Railway  Haarlem),  which 
was  opened  in  July,  were  only  partially  satisfactory. 
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FINANOES,  BANEINO,  AND  8HABBB. 

The  revenue  of  the  Netherlands  in  1899  was  very  satisfactory,  yield- 
ing 5,666,000  florins  ($2,277,999.73)  in  excess  of  1898,  and  the  esti- 
mates being  exceeded  by  5,750,000  florins  (J3,315,500),  being  the  most 
important  surplus  for  an  entire  decade.  This  is  due  to  the  increase 
in.  the  product  of  indirect  taxation,  which  was  3,333,000  florins 
($1,339,999.86)  over  1898,  and  2,000,000  florins  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mates. Succession  taxes  were  the  principal  factors,  yielding  2,500,000 
florins  (il  ,005,000)  more  than  the  former  year.  Recording  documents 
contributed  635,000  florins  ($255,270)  more.  The  stamp  tax  was 
180,000  florins  ($72,360)  and  mortgage  taxes  100,000  florins  ($40,200) 
more. 

Direct  taxation  yielded  567,000  florins  ($227,934)  over  1898  and 
800,000  florins  ($331,600)  in  excess  of  the  budget.  Land  taxation 
and  pei-sonal  taxation  brought  less  than  in  1898.  Excise  duties  yielded 
460,000  florins  ($184,920)  more  than  in  1898,  and  1,750,000  florins 
($903,500)  over  the  estimate,  which  was  45,600,000  florins 
($18,331,200). 

The  excise  on  liquors  brought  633,300  florins  ($254,586)  less  than 
in  1898,  and  525,000  florins  under  the  estimate.  On  tne  other  hand, 
sugar  yielded,  after  deduction  of  the  premiums,  13,300,000  florins 
($5,346,600),  being  660,000  florins  ($265,300)  in  excess  of  1898,  and 
1,750,000  florins  ($703,500)  over  the  estimate. 

The  excise  on  meat  yielded  100,000  florins  ($40,200);  on  salt,  34,000 
florins  ($13,668);  on  beer  and  wine,  21,000  florins  ($8,442)  more  thao 
in  1898,  being,  respectively,  337,000  florins  ($135,474),  16,000  florins 
flf6,432),  and  93,000  florins  ($37,386)  over  the  estimates.  The  total 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  and  excise  duties  prodneed  4,300,000  florins 
^,728.600)  in  excess  of  1898,  and  4,800,000  florins  ($1,929,600)  over 
the  estimate. 
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The  balance  of  the  surplus  was  contributed  bj  the  following  reve- 
nues: 
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The  debt  of  the  municipality  of  Amsterdam  on  January  1,  1900, 
amounted  to  96,321,500  florins  ($38,721,243).  During  the  year  1899, 
938,300  florins  (^77,196.60)  were  paid  off. 

Quolatuma  of  bant  tharm  and  dividends  jiaid  in  1S99. 
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The  large  banks  (which  as  long  as  the  flow  of  money  lasted  and  the 
rate  of  interest  remained  low,  had  poor  yeara)  had  greater  calls  made 
upon  them,  principally  from  foreign  couatrios.  The  high  price  paid 
for  the  shares  of  tne  French  Bank  is  to  be  attributed  thereto.    . 

The  German  Government  Bank  received  in  May  from  the  "Reich- 
stag" new  regulations  which  will  take  effect  January  1,  1901.  Ita 
capital,  formerly  120,000,000  marks  ($28,560,000),  will  be  increased  to 
180,000,000  marks  ($42,840,000);  half  of  the  new  shares  will  be 
emitted  in  1900,  and  the  balance  before  the  end  of  1905, 

The  amount  of  ))ank  notes  not  subjected  to  taxes  was  increased  from 
386,000,000  marks  ($91,630,000)  to  430,000,000  marks  ($102,340,000), 
whereby  the  bank  was  greatly  favored. 

On  the  contrary,  the  division  of  the  profits  between  the  shareholders 
and  the  Government  will  be  made  in  favor  of  the  latter.  At  present, 
the  shareholders  receive  3i  per  cent,  then  tiie  reserve  fund  gets 
its  share,  and  afterwards  the  aoareholders  and  the  Government  divide 
equally  until  6  per  cent  dividend  is  reached.  When  6  per  cent  is 
reached,  three-fourUia  of  the  balance  goes  to  the  Government 
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To  begin  with  1901,  according  to  the  new  law,  the  Government 
will  receive  at  once  three-fourths,  after  paying  3^  per  cent  to  the 
shareholders  and  carrving  the  percentage  to  the  reserve  fund.  The 
Austrian-Hungarian  Bank  also  received  a  new  charter,  extending  ita 
priyil^es  up  to  the  year  1910.  Its  shares,  until  sow  of  600  florins 
($289,851,  or  1,200  crowns  ($243.12),  will  be  increased  to  1,400  crowns 
($283.64)  out  of  tiie  reserve  fund.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
demands  made  by  the  industries  for  credit,  different  large  German 
banking  institutions  increased  their  capital. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  shares  of  the  Berliner  Handels- 
Gesellschaft  (Berlin  Trade  Association)  made  their  appearance  at  158^ 
per  cent,  plus  interest  from  January  1  (later  on  they  were  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Amsterdam  usage,  without  interest  added).  Juno  1,  the  shares 
of  the  Brealauer  Disconto  Bank  (Brealau  Discounting  Bank)  followed 
at  117i  per  cent;  July  3,  those  of  Berliner  Bank  at  117i  per  cent;  and 
June  19,  those  of  a  L^nish  institution,  the  Copenh^en  Private  Bank, 
at  1291-  per  cent 

Besides  these,  15,000  shares  of  500  francs  ($96.50)  each,  of  the 
Banque  Internationale,  of  Brussels,  were  offered  in  this  market  at 
llOf  per  cent 

On  February  23,  the  Twentsche  Bankvereeniging  (Twentsche  Bank- 
ing Association)  emitted  2,000,000  florins  ($804,00^  new  shares  at  130 
per  cent 

On  March  29  the  Ontvang  en  Betaalkas  (collecting  and  paying  cash) 
offered  1,000  shares  of  1,000  florins  ($402)  at  107  per  cent,  with  a  claim 
on  dividend  of  the  half  year,  and  in  June  the  Rotterdam  Bank  brought 
into  market  4,292  new  shares  of  200  florins  ($80.40)  each  at  162  per 
cent,  with  a  chiim  on  dividend  of  the  half  year.  The  share  capitatof 
this  institution  was  thereby  increased  to  6,000,000  florins  ($2,412,000). 

Kalei  of  exchange*  in  tlie  Amsterdam  marlet  during  Ihe  year  1899. 


The  gold  movement  at  the  Netherlands  ^nk  commenced  in  March, 
when  nearly  3,000,000  florins  (^1,216,000)  foreign  gold  coin  was 
shipped  to  Germany  and  England. 

In  June,  there  was  ^;rain  a  demand  for  gold,  when  4,500,000  florins 
($1,809,000)  went  to  England,  which  caused  the  board  of  management 
to  raise  Hieir  i-ates  of  discount.  Nevertheless,  4,000,000  florins 
($1,680,000)  again  left  their  vaults  and  there  followed  another  increase 
in  the  rate  of  discount  in  July,  still  witbout  result.  About  July  20 
this  institution  lost  again  4,000,000  iioiina  ($1,680,000)  gold,  in  conse- 
quence whereof  the  rates  of  discount  were  brought  up  to  4i^  per  cent. 

In  October  and  November,  the  flow  of  gold  was  turned  in  uie  direc- 
tion of  this  country,  and  the  Netherlands  Bank  received  gold  from 
England  and  Germany  until  it  was  stopped  in  those  countries  by 
increasing  the  rates  of  discount  Notwtthstonding  the  lai^  i 
ment  in  ute  rates  of  exchange  and  of  gold  during  1899,  the  f 
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ahowiDg  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  British  and  French  banks  of  circula- 
tion do  not  differ  much;  the  difference  between  the  G}«rman  Beicha- 
bank  and  the  Netherlands  Bank  was  larger,  botli  of  Trhich  held  less  gold 
than  in  the  beginning  of  1899. 
The  stock  of  gold,  etc.,  amounted  to: 
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Ee,OOOvOOD      120,004.000 

88,000,000        14.270,000 

45:000;  000      isloaKooo 

JTOriiu. 

81,000,000 
76,000,000 
72:000:000 

38;m4;ooo 

The  average  rise  in  prices  in  1899  was  about  12  per  cent,  and  prices 
are  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1891,  The  greatest  advance,  it  may 
be  said,  was  in  minerals  and  textiles. 
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In  May,  the  trade  in  Indian  bank  shares  revived  on  account  of  the 
reports  and  the  expectetions  of  divideoda. 

Dividends  paid  in  1S99  {on  iharu)  compared  vnlh  IS9S. 
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JAVA   RAILWAYS. 

florina  (IM.12). 

The  receipts  of  the  railway  and  tram  companies  of  Java  increased 
moderately. 

The  Keuierlands  Indian  Railway  Company  collected,  from  January  1 
to  November  30, 2,720,000  florins  (*1, 093,440),  against  2,520,000 flonns 
^1,013,040)  in  1898,  on  the  road  Samarang  voretenland;  on  the  road 
Batavia  Bruteryorg,  785,000  florins  (|315,570)  apainst  783,000  florins 
($314,786)  preceding  year. 

The  steam  tramway  Samarang-Joano  collected  during  tiie  same 
period,  per  day  kilometer,  10.40  florins  ($4.18)  against  10  florins  ($4.02); 
the  East  Java,  15.20florins  ($6.09)  against  14.30  florins  ($5.75)  in  1898. 
The  Samarang-Cheribon  Steam  Tramway  Company  was  flnished  in 
February,  1899,  and  emitted  in  June  500,000  florins  ($201,000)  4  per 
cent  bonds  at  101  per  cent. 

The  Samarang-fToana  Company  in  October  issued  1,000,000  florins 
^402,000)  4  per  cent  bonds  at  par. 

The  Molang  Steam  Ti-amway  Company  in  March  issued  800,000 
florins  ($321,  W)0)  4  per  cent  bonds  at  par. 

The  Madaera  Steam  Tramway  Company  issued  in  June  3,000,000 
florins  ($1,216,000)  4  per  cent  bonds  at  99  per  cent. 

The  Modjokerto  in  June  issued  300,000  florins  ($120,600)  4  per 
cent  bonds  at  par;  and  lastly  the  Babat  Djombang  Company  in  Sep- 
tember issued  600,000  florins  ($241,200)  4i  per  cent  bonds  at  par. 

The  following  dividends  have  been  paid  in  1899,  compared  with  1898: 


>*°""""BV"*"*  Kkllway  Co 

BeiiuiRuiK4:hertbon  B&tlway  Co 

ZutJatBSleamTimmwu'Co 

HoUds  Bteem  Tnmwar  Co 
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BsbAt-DJomtttDg  Steam  Tiomway  Co. . . 
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HININO  SHARES. 

Quotalumt  of  tharia  nf  Indian  mining  and  expUfitaiwn  companiet  during  the  year  IS9B. 


Jan.  2.      M*T.  4.      Uor 


JnlySI 


Oct.  2G.     Dec.aa 


Netberlanda   Indian    Explontlon    Co. 

NellivrlaDds Tnd'lan'iiiniiig'oi.'  (goM 

mining) 

North  Celebes  (gold  mlDlns) 

Kwandang  Somalata  (gold  mining) 

SoemalBta  (gold  mining) 

Tagoeat  (gold  mining) 

ffingky  (On  mining) 

Tlenako  (coal  mining) 

QajaDa  Placer  (gold  mining) 

Burlname  Exploration  Co.  (gold  mining) 


In  June,  the  West  Indian  Gold  Mining  Company  Brokopondo  issued 
400,000  florins '(*16O,RO0)  at  par  value,  and  in  September  the  Placco 
Gros  800,000  florins  ($321,fi00)  preferred  shares  at  par  value. 

The  prospects  on  Celebes  are  less  promising  than  in  Guiana.  They 
seek  gold  there  either  bj'  boring  or  by  digging  in  deep  ground,  and 
many  times  gold  reins  have  been  found — for  instance,  in  Soemalaka. 
The  results  of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  East  India  are,  however, 
unfavorable.  The  results  of  the  tinning  company  Singbep  for  1898 
were  favorable,  principallv  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  tin — 55.21 
florins  {$22.19}  per  50  kilograms  (110  pounds),  against  39.15  florins 
($15.73)  preceding  year.  T^e  dividend  paid  per  share  of  260  florins 
($100.50)  was  20.36  florins  ($8.18),  against  10  florins  ($4.02)  preceding 
year. 

The  Billiton  company  paid  a  considerably  higher  dividend,  viz,  on 
Series  I,  224.«0  florins  ($90.29),  against  99.60  florins  ($40.04),  and  on 
Series  II,  175  florins  ($70.36),  against  50  florins  ($20.10)  preceding  year. 
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The  Boumanian  and  Gralician  petroleum  companies  do  not  figure 
favorably  in  the  above  table.     During  the  year  1899  many  shafts  were 
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sunk,  and  some  of  them  are  euccesaful.  The  expenses,  however,  in 
moiit  cases  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds. 

Dividenda  have  been  paid  only  by  the  Elsasser  Petroleum  Company 
(6  per  cent)  and  by  the  company  for  oil  wells  in  Hanover  (1  per  cent). 

The  shareholders  of  the  Hoftand-IiouinaniaD  Petroleum  Company^ 
which  in  January  issued  the  balance  of  their  shares,  viz,  250,000 
florins  (fl00,500)  at  par  value,  in  July  gave  their  approval  to  the 
extension  of  the  capital  from  1,000,000  florins  (^2,000)  to  2,000,000 
florins  ($804,000)  for  building  a  refinery.  When  later  on,  however, 
the  condition  of  the  money  market  did  not  allow  this  issue,  the 
board  of  management  resolved  to  cooperate  with  the  company  for  the 
exploitation  of  peti'oleum  refineries  in  Roumania,  capital  500, OOO  florins 
(*101,000),  of  which  300,000  florins  ($120,600)  has  been  placed.  The 
company  will  build  a  refinery. 

The  production  of  the  Sumatra  Palembang  Company  amounted 
during  the  year  1899  to — 

UdIU.  Dnlta. 

January 43,000  July 42,000 

February 49,000  August 76,000 

March 31,000  September 68,000 

April 68,000  October 67,000 

May 66,000  Noyember 63,000 

June 49,000  December 92,000 

The  increase  was  caused  by  successful  boring.  The  Royal  company 
paid  in  1898  only  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  the  figure  of  its  production 
during  the  year  1899  remained  far  below  that  of  the  spring. 

In  uie  beginning  of  December,  the  report  that  a  well  of  relatively 
large  capacity  was  sunk  improved  the  price  to  100  per  cent  Thepro- 
duction,  however,  did  not  justify  the  nse  in  price.  The  Mocara  Emin 
company  also  sunk  wells,  which  in  moat  cases  proved  the  presence  of 
oil  in  large  quantities. 

Produdum  and  adUt  of  the  Dordttche  Petroleum  Company. 
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PrwlucHim  of  the  Sumalra  Palanbang  Company,  1S99. 


January 43,500 

Febniwy 49,000 

March 31,000 

April 68,000 

May 66,000 


June  . 


B,000 


July 42,000 

AugUBt 75,000 

September 68,000 

October 67,000 

November 63,000 
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Produelum  0/  Ihe  Boyal  Netherhxadi  Company. 
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Nearly  all  the  petroleum  imported  into  the  Ketherlands  comes  from 
the  United  Stat^,  and  of  the  arrivals,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000 
t»rrels  per  year,  some  600,000  barrels  are  imported  at  Amsterdam. 
The  consumpf^oD  in  the  Netherlands,  which  was  about  600,000  barrels 
in  1889,  is  estimated  now  to  be  over  1,000,000  barrels.  Small  con- 
sumers are  sapplied  by  the  wholesale  dealers  by  tank  wagons,  tank 
lighters,  and  street  tanks,  the  barrel  system  being  completely  anti- 

Juated.    One  sees  at  the  railway  stations  tank  cars  marked  '  'American 
'etroleum  Company." 

Present  prices  are  13.30  florins  ($6.58)  per  100  kilograms  in  cod- 
sumptiou. 
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The  tobacco  trade  again  increased  in  1899.  Imports  were  larger, 
but  prices  paid  for  the  product  were,  on  an  average,  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  vear. 

The  production  of  Sumatra  tobacco  was: 

Bales. 

1896 204,000 

1896 191,000 

1897 202,000 

1898 236,000 


eubopb:  MimuatLAitue. 

The  folloiring  dividends  have  been  paid: 
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A  Dumber  of  Dew  tobacco  companies  appeared  in  this  market  id  1899. 

Amsterdam  ia  a  free  tobacco  market,  eapported  by  a  targe  cigar 
industry.  The  importation  for  sale  of  the  different  varieties  of  Su- 
matra tobacco  during  the  year  1899  have  been:  Amsterdam,  201,877 
packages;  Rotterdam,  SI, 532  pack^^;  Bremen,  2,243  packages;  total, 
285,652  packages.  At  an  average  price  of  92  Butch  cents  per  one-half 
kilogram,  the  total  value  was  33,(H>0,000  florins,  which,  coDverted  at 
the  rate  of  0.402,  United  States  gold  per  florin,  equals  $13,266,000. 

Of  Borneo  tobacco,  the  importation  iD  1899  was:  Amsterdtmi,  18,737 
pack^es;  Botterdam^  3,651  packages;  Bremen,  116  packages;  total, 
21,567  packages;  which,  at  an  average  price  of  82  Dutch  cents  per 
one-half  kil(wj»m,  yielded  2.663,000  flonns,  or  $1,050,526. 

Prices  for  Habana  cigars  range  from  86  florins,  or  $34.57,  per  1,000 
fR^alia  de  la  Reina,  of  the  manufactory  La  Sirena),  to  400  florios 
(|!160.80)  for  Celestiales,  of  Mi  Flor  manufactory.  The  Imperialea, 
of  the  Henry  Clay  manufactory — a  brand  bo  popular  in  the  States — 
sell  at  360  florins  ($144.72)  per  1,000;  Camelias,  of  the  same  house,  at 
220  florins  ($88.40),  and  Senaativas  at  235  florins  ($94.47). 

All  tobacco  exported  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States  is  Suma- 
tra wrapper,  the  duty  on  which  is  $1,85  per  pound. 

JAVA   INDIOO. 

The  demand  for  this  article  was  good  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Prices  were  depressed  during  the  &st  months  on  account  of  the  large 
stock  and  the  continual  offers  of  unsold  lots  of  the  1896  crop.  Even 
flne  quality  brought  only  2.50  florins  ($1). 

In  the  month  of  June,  when  the  stock  of  about  4,900  chests  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  decreased  to  1,700  chests,  and  it  was 
certain  that  by  the  smaller  cultivation,  as  well  as  by  the  larger  exports 
from  Samarang  to  Japan  the  imports  into  this  market  would  be  lim- 
ited, prices  began  to  strengthen.  A  further  rise  in  price  took  place, 
which  on  an  average  was  80  cents  ($0.32),  so  that  fine  (juality  again 
could  command  320  to  330  cents  ($1.29  to  $1.33),.which  price,  however, 
compared  with  former  years,  must  be  called  low.  The  market  closed 
firmly  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Prospects  ai'e  bright  for  indim.  The  Bengal  crop  is  the  smallest 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  best  information  is  ttmt  the  "Badische" 
production  is  not  seriously  interfering  witli  the  use  of  real  indigo. 

COFFEE  HASKET. 

The  Dutch  Trading  Company  sold  at  auction  last  year  212,058  bags 
and  177  chests  of  coffee,  and  private  persons  365,942  Imgs  and  1,218 
chests,  or  a  total  of  578,000  b^s  and  1,395  chests.     Sales  have  been: 


Year. 

ItaglL 

Chart*.  , 

ISM 

1898 

»,» 

As  in  former  years,  Santos  and  African  coffee,  as  well  as  coffee  sold 
at  Batavia  in  the  Government  auctions,  were  sold  in  part  on  delivery 
through  the  mediation  of  the  liquidation  banks,  which  operations  are 
not  included  in  the  returns. 

During  the  pi-esent  year,  it  is  estimated  that  135,000  piculs  (may  be 
considered  bags,  as  the  picul  closely  approximates  the  standard  coffee 
bag  of  60  kiloa  or  132  pounds)  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

The  importation  by  the  Dutch  Trading  Company  was,  in  1899, 73,500 
bags  less  than  the  former  year,  but  by  private  parties  203,400  bags 
more  of  Java  were  imported,  4,200  less  of  Celeoes,  43,400  more  of 
Santos,  5,300  bags  more  of  Central  America  and  Venezuelan,  and 
21,200  bags  less  of  African.  The  low  prices  seem  to  have  influenced 
the  exportation  from  producing  markets.  The  larger  exportation  from 
Java  was  caused  by  the  increased  crops  of  most  private  plantations. 
The  greater  amount  of  Santos  coffee  received  was  due  to  the  lai^ 
crop,  to  the  increase  of  consumption  of  Santos  coffee  in  the  Nether- 
lands,- and  to  the  perfect  service  of  the  Hamburg-South  America 
Steamship  Company,  which  worked  as  in  the  previous  year  in  con- 
junction with  the  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  so  that 
in  1899,  39  steamers  brought  to  Rotterdam  919,100  bags.  Central 
American  coffee  came  exclusively  from  neighboring  markets  and  was 
much  cheaper  than  Java. 

The  total  importations  into  the  Netherlands  by  private  parties  has 
been — 

1899 1,630,000 

1898 1,240,000 

1897 1,184,000 

1896 978,000 


I  suppose  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  coffee,  which  now  is 
known  as  Java,  is  not  the  small,  round  Arabian  bean,  but  the  ki^fe,  flat 
Liberian  bean,  with  which  the  plantations  were  replanted  after  the 
devastation  of  the  Arabian  or  Mocha  trees  hy  the  blight  in  1879. 


SUGAB  MARKET. 


Sugar  was  very  depressed  until  March,  when  an  improvement  in 
prices  was  noted,  which  kept  up  until  the  first  week  in  May,  when  the 
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highest  point  of  the  year  was  reached.  Quotations  renmined  station- 
ary for  several  months,  but  declined  at  the  end  of  December  to  an 
even  lower  ligui'e  than  in  January. 

The  stock  was  estimated  in  the  beginning  of  1899  at  2,390,000  tons 
against  2,532,000  in  1898,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  2,366,000  tons 
against  2,323,000  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  The  production, 
according  to  Licht,  which  amounted  in  1898-99  to  8,8W,772ton8,  is 
estimated  for  1899-1900  at  8,180,000  tons,  of  which  5,480,000  tons  is 
beet  sugar  and  2,700,000  tons  cane  sugar.  To  the  present  1899-1900 
crop,  Licbt  adds  900,000  tons  as  remainder  of  the  stock  on  September 
1  last.  Thus  the  visible  world  supply  shows  9,080,000  tons  gainst 
which  is  set  a  consumption  of  8,280,000  tons,  resulting  in  a  surplus 
of  800,000  tons  on  August  31, 1900. 

Sugar  from  the  Netherlands  no  longer  finds  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  the  Dutch  provisions  with  regard  to  it  being  held  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  an  export  oounty.  The  exportation  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  which  amounted,  from  the  Amsterdam  district,  to  3,500,000 
florins  in  1896  and  4,500,000  florins  in  1897,  fell  to  less  than  1,000,000 
florins  in  1898  and  in  1899. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  British  consul  at  Amsterdam,  thinks  that  if  the 
continental  governments  would  reduce  the  excise  charged  on  home 
consumption  ($6  per  hundredweight  in  Fran«>G,  $2.75  in  Russia,  $2.50 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  $5^75  in  the  Netherlands)  the  consump- 
tion, now  avei-aging  20  pounds  per  capita,  might  easily  be  doubled  or 
even  quadrupled.  He  nnds  the  situation  here  paradoxical,  Holland 
being  a  fruit-producing  country  with  cheap  coal  and  labor  and  vet 
importing  nearly  all  its  jam,  etc.,  from  Great  Britain  after  sending 
both  the  truit  and  the  sugar  to  English  jam  manufacturers. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1900,  the  beet- root  sugar  factories  of 
the  Netheriands  turned  out  7,306,000  kilograms,  or  17,093,200  pounds, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  165,531,000  kilograms,  or 
364,168,200  pounds,  of  sugar. 

TEA  MARKET. 

During  the  past  year,  there  arrived  direct  from  Java  at  Amsterdam 
64,746  chests  of  tea,  and  at  Rotterdam  794  chest*,.  Deliveries  of  Java 
t«a  at  Amsterdam  have  been  as  follows: 


1889 6».261   1896. 

1898 90,572  1895. 

1897 60,634  | 

In  the  eight  auctions  thei'e  were  sold: 
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For  wbite-poiated  teas,  the  year  was  less  favorable.  The  extr^nelj 
large  imports  of  prime  equalities  of  flowery  Pecco,  ■which  brought 
lower  prices,  pressed  heavily  on  the  coarser  white-pointed  teas. 

The  consumption  has  been : 


1898 

1897 

.  35,703 
.  36,642 
.  31,936 
.  28,663 

ChMU. 

.  33,658 
.  34,930 
,  28,698 
.  28,662 

1895 

1894 

1893 

1895 

26,383 

26,742 

21,887 

The  exports  have  been: 
1899 

23,506 

17  426 

1896 

The  home  consumption  in  1S98-99  did  not  increase  much,  and  the 
exports  fell  off  somewhat  The  presumable  cause  is  the  higher  prices 
for  ordinary,  of  which  the  sales  are  the  largest. 

In  1899,  7  closed  bids  took  place,  against  4  in  1898,  5  in  1897,  4  in 
1896,  3  in  1895,  4  in  1894.     Sales  amount  to: 


YBar. 

.a 

Half 
cfae*U. 

81it«eDth 

so 

M 

A  recent  writer  says: 

Java  teoa  have  greatly  improved  in  qnalitjr,  and  win  medals  and  mention  at  everj 
>n;  but  they  have  India  and  Ceylon  as  formidable  rivals,  in  addition  to  China 

Japan,  and  their  market  remuna  in  Holland  and  Germany^  and  i     "     ' 

Arabia  hy  nay  of  Bombay;  this  Mohammedan  trade  being  aa  inberit 

early  times  when  the  Dutch  drove  the  Moormen  out  of  Ceylon  and  the  far  Eastern 
trade. 


»posil 
md  Je 


The  decreased  shipments  of  cinchona  bark  from  Java  broa^ht  better 
prices  to  the  planters  in  1899.  Speculation  assumed  large  dimensions 
on  small  shipments,  and  prices  reached  in  March  a  figure  not  known  for 
years.  The  sales  in  that  month  in  first  and  second  hands  were  very 
mi^.  The  year  ended  with  trade  in  good  condition,  and  unsold  stock 
onDand  was  not  large. 

The  impoits  during  the  year  amounted  to  3,379  colli  (642,010 
pounds),  Government,  and  66,661  colli  (12,665,590  pounds)  private. 
Sales  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  64,356  colli  (12,227,540  pounds)  equal 
to  58,773  bags  and  5,583  chests,  containing,  according  to  analysis, 
272,570  kilos  (600,908  pounds)  of  sulphate  of  quinine  against — 


Year. 

dnchoiiB  bark. 

nioa. 

Y„. 

dnchoDAbuk. 

Solpluteotqui- 

MM 

isai'.'.'.'.'.'. 

MS* 

isss 

10, 091,736 

2»,«a     S72.740 

2M,0UU    eBz.cai 

SB,421     680,788 

VOi'.'.'..'.'. 
IBM 

two 

..Kb. 

KOot. 

lis 
Is 

3i 
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Theaveragevalueperunitof  cinchona  bark  sold  was  7.1  Dntcti  cents, 
s^inat  4.86  in  1898  and  4.65  in  1897.  Cinchona  hark  sold  at  auction 
coDsiBted  of  Giovemment  crop  and  private  crop. 


GOVERN  HEHT  CROP. 


Klloa. 

P...^ 

Elloafiil 
qutatoe. 

Pounito. 

101,148 
4B,oe8 

663.811 
106.316 

^TO 

lira 

860.331 

m.m 

28.  C9 

51,  «2 

■ 

PRIVATE  CROP. 


K.l». 

PdUOdB. 

1,119.401 

S.D30 

4,SS7,1tO 

10,886.067 

These  contained  234,944  kilos  (617,958  pound8)of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
of  which  20,475  kilos  (45,139  pounds)  was  pharmaceutical  bark  and 
214,469  kilos  (472,818  pounds)  factory  bark.  The  shipments  of  cin- 
chona bark  from  Java  from  January  1  to  November  30  wer«: 


y„ 

K,1«. 

PotindB. 

lMfr«) 

J:!S:!!8 

4,33S,26a 

Wt^ 

i«;S;JS 

The  "unit"  is  the  5  grams  of  sulphate  of  quinine  contained  in  the 
bark. 


There  were  fluctuations  in  price  because  of  the  lower  estimates  of 
the  Burma  crop  and  the  demand  for  China  and  British  India.  There 
were  few  offers  of  Java  rice  and  the  article  was  firmly  held.  Japan 
rice  waa  offered  at  very  high  prices,  even  higher  than  the  price  at 
which  polished  is  atill  to  be  bought  here. 

Japan  rice  bought  in  September  at  5^  florins  ($2.11)  is  now  held  at 
7  to  H  florins  (12.81  to  $3.03).  Of  Burma  rice,  some  sales  took  place 
for  quick  delivery  of  the  new  crop  at  nearly  4ri  florins  ($1.81),  and  for 
later  delivery  at  nearly  4f  florins  ($1.76). 

The  Burma  crop  of  1900  is  estimated  at  1,900,000  tons,  against 
1,600,000  tons  in  1897,  1,900,000  tons  in  1898,  and  1,600,000  tons  in 
1899.  The  imports  into  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  1,967,000  bags 
in  1899,  against  1,538,000  bags  in  1895,  1,303,000  bf^  in  1896, 
1,545,000  tegs  in  1897,  and  1,737,000  ha^a  in  1898. 


COJQCBBOIAL  BBtAHOHB — AWSfVAt  BBPOETS. 
Stock  on  hand  December  SI. 
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The  year  past  was  not  very  favorable  for  cocoa.     Imports  from 
Java  amounted  to  16,850  ba^  in  1899,  against — 

Bage.      I  Ba«a. 

1898 16.500     18W 15,200 

1897 13,800     1894 8,630 

1886 12,600  I  1898 6,860 


On  this  market,  there  were  brought  to  auction 

- 

1899. 

.m 

1897. 

IBM 

16,953 

897 

"TBI 

17,786 

19,004 

Ui.eT9 

For  the  first  time,  cocoa  powder  was  sold  at  public  auction  at  Amster- 
dam, bringing  from  45  to  50  Dutch  cents  (]8  to  20  cents  American) 
per  one-half  Kilogram.  This  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  because 
double  that  price  has  been  paid  for  cocoa  powder,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  cocoa  butter,  being  96 
Dutch  cents  (38  American  cents)  per  one-half  kilogram.  The  article 
cocoa  butter,  which  formerly  was  a  by-product,  has  become  the  Dmin 
product,  and  the  result  is  that  cocoa  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  cocoa  butter.  A  larger  amount 
of  cocoa  powder  is  now  produced  than  can  be  sold,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
posed of  wholesale  by  mouthly  auctions,  which  probably  will  cause 
prices  to  sag  still  furtner. 
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NnimMs  and  mace, — The  market  remained  quiet  during  the  whole 
year.  Tne  demand  was  Hmall,  and  a  great  part  of  what  was  offered 
m  auctioD,  especially  the  Banda  product,  remained  unsold,  as  the 
owners  were  not  inclined  to  sell  under  estimates.  There  was  more 
call  for  the  lots  offered  in  this  market  by  private  firms,  and  many 
sales  took  place  at  firm  prices.  In  November,  the  opinion  became 
more  favorable,  caused  by  the  important  deliveries  and  the  defTeas- 
ing  stock.  Lots  remaining  unsold  at  different  auctions  were  taken 
from  the  market  at  full  estimates,  or  a  few  cents  ander  estimates. 

The  sales  in  November  amounted  to  2,000  collis  (380,000  pounds)  of 
nutmegs. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  there  was  less  demand  for  Bands  mace,  the 
lower  grades,  however,  selline  firmly  at  prices  over  estimate. 

Amm>ina  cloves  remained  the  whole  year  in  a  depressed  condition. 
The  imports  were  small,  au  also  the  sales — iO  bags  were  imported  and 
90  bags  sold  out  of  first  hand. 

Price  is  firmly  kept  at  26  cents  (tO.lUiV-) 


White  Java. — The  imports  consisted  of  900  bags,  and  sales  amounted 
to  850  bags.  Fine  double  washed  commanded  65  cents  ($0.22Vit);  less 
fine,  or  alias  Tenang,  on  an  average  45  cents  (^.  18). 

BUkTc  J<ma. — The  imports  and  the  sales  amounted  to  i)00  bags. 

Ill  the  first  half  of  the  year,  27  to  29  cents  (O.lO/j  to  JO.UiV)  was 
paid;  during  the  full  year,  30  to  32  cents  (0.12tV  to  JO.IStV). 

The  trade  in  black  Lampong  pepper  consisted  mainly  of  contracting 
for  future  delivery.  The  very  small  estimate  of  the  crop,  on  account 
of  a  severe  disease  of  the  pepper  plants,  princii»lly  in  tne  Lampong 
disti'icts,  caused  a  firm  trade.  Prices  closed  in  December  at  29J  cents 
(f0.12).  The  total  imports  amounted  to  83,000  Iwgs,  against  43,000 
bags  in  1898,  32,000  bags  in  1897,  28,000  bags  in  1896,  and  41, 000  bags 
in  1895. 

In  the  Arnsterdam  market,  271,400  bags  were  sold  on  future  delivery 
(tei-ra),  against  317,000  bags  in  1893;  192,000  bags  in  1897,  100,600 
bags  in  1896,  and  112,800  in  1895.  The  sales  on  future  delivery  at 
Rotterdam  amounted  to  395,000  bags,  against  422,000  bags  in  1898, 
290.400  bags  in  1897, 187,400  bags  in  1896,  and  270,000  bags  in  1895. 

The  deliveries  at  Amsterdam  were  39,800  bags  against  62,000  bags 
in  1898,  46,000  bags  in  1897,  40,600  bags  in  1896,  and  35,400  in  1895. 

Impojit. 
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Sales  out  of  firsl  hand. 
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HIDES  AND  LEATHER. 


The  Hide,  Skin,  and  I..eat!ier  Company  "  Koelit,"  formerly  Bruinmer 
&  Co.,  in  its  annual  hide  and  skin  circular  covering  the  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  markebs,  issued  January  1, 1900,  states  that  in  the  earlv 
pait  of  the  year  business  was  dull,  but  immediately  hostilities  in  Soutn 
Africa  began,  a  brisk  ti'ade  followed.  The  demand  for  the  stocks  and 
the  production  of  hides  has  been  rather  heavy,  thus  effecting  the  sudden 
rise  in  value  of  the  last  months.  The  tanners  could  not  as  quickly 
increase  the  price  of  leather  and  they  have  undergone  a  severe  struggle, 
the  price  of  leather  being  sometimes  lower  even  than  that  of  the  Bide. 
Durmg  the  last  few  years,  the  raw  article  has  led  every  movement. 
The  United  States  has  appeared  at  the  head  of  this. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  was  not  favorable  to  Java  ox  and 
cow  hides,  and  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  failures  of  Java  hide  tanners 
in  Germany,  a  difficult  market  with  lower  prices  resulted.  However, 
when  the  market  generally  improved  in  the  autumn,  these  were  the 
first  to  feel  the  benefit.  Their  values  are  now  about  20  per  cent  above 
the  lowest  obtaining  in  early  summer  and  6  to  10  per  cent  above  those 
at  the  opening  of  the  year.  Stocks  are  small  and  all  arrivals  sell 
readily, 

Java  buffalo  hides  were  in  slow  demand  and  prices  generally  lowered. 
The  best  shaved  Batavia  qualities  for  sole  leather  were  mostly  neg- 
lected. These  hides  were  not  touched  by  the  improvement  till  the  end 
of  November,  The  light,  transpai-ent  hides  for  sandals  and  laces  were 
in  strong  demand. 

Dry  l!.ast  Indian  buffalo  hides  were  mostly  imported  for  local  domestic 
consumption. 

Venezuela  and  West  Indian  hides  arrive  regularly  in  small  lots  and 
find  ready  buyer.s.     The  same  is  true  of  Java  norsenides. 

Java  goatskins  found  a  good  trade  in  this  market,  although  mer- 
chants in  Java  favor  sending  them  directly  to  the  United  States. 
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Importi  of  hides. 
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'Olwblch  Rollerdani  Imported  118,278  plcula  (16, 
Imports  iif  Bkins. 
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The  stock  of  kapok  on  December  31,  1898,  at  Amsterdam  connisted 
of  5,674  bales,  and  at  Rotterdam  797  bales.  Receipts  at  Amsterdam  in 
1899  amounted  to  36,322  bales,  and  at  Rotterdam  to  828  bales.  Sales 
in  1899  at  Amuterdam  amounted  to  38,525  bales,  and  at  Botterdun  to 
1,625  bales. 

Receipts  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  have  been: 


1897 

1898 

24,746 

32,503 

18,806 

DTESTUFFB,  ETC. 

Resin  fluctuated  very  little  during  last  year.  Two  and  eighty-five 
hundredths  florins  ($1.14^)  were  quoted  for  winter  shipments. 

Oil  of  turpentine  opened  at  high  prices  for  direct  delivery  and  at 
low  prices  for  shipments  of  the  new  crop.  Prices  closed  at  21i  florins 
{$0.86i). 

Madder  remained  uncbanged  at  13^  to  14  florins  (^.42  to  $5.63). 


The  cotton  crop  of  1898-99  came  up  to  expectation,  the  proceeds 
being  11,235,000  bales,  gainst  11,181,000  bales  preceding  year.  This 
second  large  crop  did  not  result  in  the  low  prices  which  were  expected, 
even  though  a  third  large  crop  is  in  view. 

Quotalion*  of  pricei. 
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NBTHEKLAND8  TBADINQ  COMPANY. 


The  States  General  have  paased  a  bill  making  a  new  contiuct  with 
the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  which  is  to  endare  for  five  years, 
from  January  1,  1900,  to  December  31,  1904,  eitherparty  to  have  the 
privilege  of  ending  the  contract  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  on 
notice  duly  given  the  previous  January.     Capital  to  the  amount  of 
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5,000,000  florins  is  no  longer  required  of  the  company  aa  security  on 
aums  due  to  the  State.  Thm  is  a  concession  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
profits  are  recognized  to  be  diminishing*.  The  company  now  agrees 
to  deposit  with  uie  Bank  of  the  Netherbnds,  acting  as  agent  for  the 
Government,  the  day  before  each  auction,  a  sum,  either  in  cash  or 
securities,  at  the  option  of  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  commodities.  The  trading  company,  as 
^ent,  accepts  tlie  responsibility  as  del  credere  to  ship,  convey,  ware- 
house, and  sell  the  Indian  government's  products  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  receives  as  commission  and  broker^^  H  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  sales. 

LABOB. 

The  following  tables  taken  from  the  Abstract  of  Foreign  Labor 
Statistics,  Board  of  Trade,  London,  show  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  Holland: 

WaOM   oh    GrOVERmfENT   CoNTBAPrB.  ' 

Average  jmaes  paid  to  caiam  elatses  of  {aduU)  'urorkpemiU  engaged  in  Govemmad  con- 
trtuit  in  Holland  {exeliuive  in  either  can  ofwaget  paidander  mbctmtracto  and  of  piece 
and  tatkwagei). 

WAQBS  ON  CONTRACTS  OTHER  THAN  DREDGINQ  WORKS. 
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»  CONTRACTS  rOK  DRBDOINO  WORKS— CoQUnaed. 
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iF  Labor  in  F*<torim  and  Workbiiops.  ' 
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HoDBB  OF  Labor  on  Govgrnmbnt  Contracth.  ' 
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VITAL   STATISTICS. 

Without  goinff  into  the  subject  of  vital  statistics  exbanstively,  I 
submit  the  followmg:  Population  of  Amsterdam  on  December  31, 1899, 
S23.743  souls;  males  2i9,482;  females,  274,261. 

During  the  week  ended  January  27, 1900,  the  deatli  rat©  at  Amster- 
dam was  19.3  per  thousand;  iCotterdam,  17.1;  The  Hague,  21.6; 
Utrecht,  33.7;  Groningen,  29.7;  Antwerp,  17.4;  Paris,  22.2;  London, 
22.2;  Vienna,  20.1;  Munich,  30.3;  Hamburo,  18;  Cologne,  34.6; 
Berne,  18.7;  Chriatiania,  17.5:  Brussels,  17.6;  Berlin,  16.9. 

Xvphus,  whooping  cough,  measles,  and  induenza  accounted  for  most 
of  tne  deaths  at  Amsterdam. 

The  old  cities.  The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam  are  growing 
rapidly. 


The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  Great  Britain  shows  an  increase 
in  1899  both  iu  exports  and  imports.  The  Economist,  of  Loudon,  in 
its  issue  of  February  10,  1900,  gives  the  following  figures: 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Ketherlands; 


ISM. 

18B8. 

18*7. 

£30,*7V,OTO 
H«,I81.0K 

£S8,683,0IU 
1119,701,698 

£28,981,000 
tl40. 872,888 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Netherlands: 


U99. 

1898. 

i«n. 

£9,  an, 000 

£8,019,000 

W;  161,030 

The  three  items  of  margarine  butter,  butter,  and  cheese  have 
amounted  to  about  four  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  sterling  for 
every  one  of  the  last  four  years.  The  increase  in  exports  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Great  Britam  in  1899  over  1898  was  mainly  in  dairy 
products. 

Coal  and  coke  is  the  leading  English  export  to  the  Netherlands. 
Shipments  have  been  as  follows: 


1899. 

1896. 

189T. 

§2^""" 

loni.. 

1.227,79! 
£61i;076 

Misuses 

WT.235 

Sugar  and  flour  form  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  with  Germany,  timber 
comes  from  Norway,  ores  from  Sweden,  grain  and  linseed  from  the 
Black  Sea  ports,  heavy  timber  from  Roumania  and  Fiume,  raw  sugar 
from  France,  iron  ore  from  Spain  (falling  off,  however,  as  shipments 
from  Sweden  increase),  and  ramins  and  currants  from  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, while  considerable  iron  ore  is  sent  to  the  Netherlands  from  North 
Africa. 

Of  the  802  cargoes  entered  Amsterdam  from  Great  Britain  iu  1898, 
51B  were  coal  and  coke. 
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AMERICAN    TODaiSTB. 


A  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of  plao*.  Tourists  should  pro- 
vide themBelyes  with  at  least  a  third  more  money  than  ia  included  in 
their  most  libetal  estimates.  No  part  of  Europe  is  cheap  to  the  inex- 
perienced tourists  of  American  ideas  and  tastes,  and  the  Netherlands 
IS  notoriously  dear.  Further,  Europeans  do  not  comprehend  the 
American  way  of  starting  at  a  moment's  notice  on  a  journey  and  hav- 
ing money  sent  along  the  route.  These  prudent,  nontraveling  people 
look  on  people  temporarily  awaiting  remittances  with  great  suspicion. 
It  must  be  rememoered,  too,  that  there  is  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
Holland,  and  that  under  tiie  Duteb-Koman  code,  habeas  corpus  does 
not  exist. 

What  ia  said  here  is  not  in  criticism  of  the  Dutch  view,  but  as  a 
warning  to  a  large  class  of  Americans  who  appear  to  think  thoy  can 
bring  a  Denver  check  book  to  Holland  and  pay  their  bills  with  ita  con- 
tents, but  who,  once  stranded  in  a  European  capital,  are  like  derelicts 
at  sea,  unable  to  direct  themselves  and  dangerous  even  to  wellwiuhers. 


Within  the  last  tin  years,  English,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has 
usurped  the  place  long  held  by  French  in  the  Netherlands  as  the  fash- 
ionable language,  and  in  commercial  cii'cles  English  and  (ierman  are 
by  far  the  most  used.  In  the  school  for  advanced  primary  instruction, 
established  by  the  burgomaster  and  aldermen  of  Rotterdam,  French  is 
dropped,  English  and  German  being  taught  All  three  languages  are, 
of  course,  well  understood  here, 

I  am  brought  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  foreign 
catalogues  by  our  countrymen  by  the  fact  that  a  catalogue,  evidently 
used  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  alike,  has  to-day  been  submitted  to 
me  for  explanation  of  t«rms  by  a  dealer  in  the  candle  business  here. 
The  word  "  sets"  and  abbreviations  such  as  I's,  2'h,  etc,  and  method 
of  quotingprices  are  unintelligible,  and  I  am  unable  to  help  the  would-be 
buyer  to  decipher  such  a  catalogue.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  quito  enough 
to  ask  foreign  purchasers  whose  patronage  is  sought  to  read  catalogues 
in  English,  without  requiring  in  addition  a  knowledge  of  the  nomen- 
clature and  hieroglyphics  of  each  technical  trade. 

.Statistics  as  to  trade  of  the  Dutch  ports  are  misleading,  aa  these  are 
great  transshipping  points.  Merchandise  sold,  say,  in  southern  Crer 
many,  entered  at  Rotterdun,  and  thence  shipped  by  Rhine  boats  to 
Mannheim,  is  accredited  to  the  Netherlands  and  not  to  the  country  of 
final  consumption. 

The  subject  of  consular  reform  is  being  dilated  here  now  as  well  as 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Opinion  appears  to  Incline  iu  the 
Netherlands  toward  merchant  consuls,  as  being  most  practii'ablc  for  this 
country  of  rather  slender  governmental  revenues  and  resources.  Ger- 
many, as  a  more  highly  organized  state,  with  vaster  views  and  ambi- 
tions, will  hold  to  a  system  of  professional  consuls  (consutes  minsi)  in 
which  bureauci-acy  will  play  a  more  subordinate  part  than  formerly,  and 
whose  attainments  in  industrial  and  commercial  matters  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  legal  and  diplomatic  training. 

The  place  of  our  consular  service  as  a  factor  in  directly  extending 
American  trade  is,  it  seems  to  me,  curiously  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  a  vast  deal  of  cant  and  nonsense  has  been  propagated. 
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Without  an  increase  in  the  working  staff  and  the  addition  of  technical 
experts  to  the  force  in  many  offices,  extended  work  of  that  character 
will  be  impossible.  Under  our  present  invoice  system,  most  consuls 
are  glued  to  their  desks  the  greater  part  of  each  working  day. 

Frank  D.  Hill,  Conavl. 
Amsterdam.  F^fniary  SS,  1900. 


.SUPPLEMENTAL. 

I  give  below  figures  of  trade  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  first  half  of 
1899.  These  tables  were  translated  and  the  measures  turned  into 
United  States  equivalents  at  this  office  from  the  returns  of  the  cus- 
toms authorities  at  Amsteidam.  Unfortunately,  only  the  quantities 
are  given,  which  seriously  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  data. 

Refen-ing  to  the  imports  into  the  Netherlands,  the  following  items 
show  increases  over  the  same  period  of  1899: 

Belgium — coal,  crockery,  drugs,  dyewoods,  metals,  palm  oil,  stone, 
sugar,  wool,  and  yarn. 

Great  Britain — cotton-seed  oil,  crockery  and  porcehun,  fish,  flax  and 
hemp,  lumber,  manure,  metals,  metal  wares,  steam  agricultural  engines, 
stone,  and  sirup. 

Germany — beer  and  malt  extract,  coal,  cotton,  crockery  and  porce- 
lain, drugs,  dyestuffs  and  chemicals,  dry  goods,  glass  and  glassware, 
mercury,  metal  ware,  palm  oil,  paper,  salt,  sugar,  wheat,  wme,  wool, 
and  yarn. 

France — coffee,  cotton,  distilled  liquors,  drugs,  dyestuffs  and  chem- 
icals, sugar,  and  wine. 

Russia — buckwheat,  timber  for  ships  and  lumber,  rye,  and  tar  and 
pitch. 

Italy — brimstone  and  fruits. 

Austria — barley  and  drugs. 

Spain — wine- 
Portugal — fruits  and  palm  oil. 

Turkey — fruits. 

British  India — rattan  and  lice. 

Dutch  East  Indies — coffee,  hides,  rattan,  rice,  spices,  tea,  and  toltacco. 

Haiti — lumber  and  dyewoods, 

Ourapao — coffee. 

Surinam — coffee. 

South  America — Indian  corn  and  manure. 

United  States — cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,  fruits,  indian  com,  lumlier, 
maigarine,  {letroleum,  tallow,  and  tobacco. 

The  table  itself  may  be  consulted  for  the  increa.ses  and  decreases  of 
the  Netherlands  exports.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  in  distilled  liquors,  spices,  refined  sugar, 
and  wine,  and  that  a  decrease  occurred  in  coffee. 
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!o  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  year  1900. 
:  and  decreaiK  compared  to  flnt  ali  monUu  >.l  IMS.) 
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ImparU  inlo  the  NeUifriands  daring  OiefirA  half  year  1900 — CoDtinued. 
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600 

1,000 

2,200 

»t,000 

1,0X6.  NOII 

^ss 

20.44.5.000 
3,608,000 

B64,mi6o 

7,849.600 

2»9;eoo 

■■■■»i;m 

gs 

72.600 

as,«ou 

45t.000 

199,000 
234.000 

778;  SOO 
l.«43;400 

DO 
00 
00 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
00 
00 
DO 

263.000 

12!0(6!400 
479,600 

96:400 

1.2I9.0D0 
1,876,000 

2,747,800 

••■tss 

409,200 

326,000 

132,000 

290,400 

48,009 

82.000 

180,400 

1,799.000 
1,7U7,000 

46,000 

101.200 

.,18..000 

216;  OtW 

l.U14,J<U0 

^■■^' 

28,000 

6i,«66 

11 

4!8l6!gO0 
1».  732, 800 

10;ni;400 
174.061,800 

31,427,000 

783,200 

36,416.000 

12.01H,600 

153,100 

rriisa 

235,400 

av 910,600 

193,970.600 
»M,  764, 400 

24,.Mi;«» 

6|06l|000 
70,789.400 
]7,S22,«X1 

4,171,200 

100,016,001 

163  000 

2,234,000 

6, 681,000 
' 702; 000 
174,000 

i2i.-V/i.266 

358.600 
4,914,800 

12,504.800 

i;&i4;4oo 

S82.800 

3,291.000 

7,246.800 

4,214,000 

2S6,000 
2,831.000 

519. '^DO 

109,000 

24,820,000 
88,000 

eziiooo 

218,000 

580,000 

1,276,000 

14,028,009 

lfi.93S.000 

S5,063,6OT 

7,106,009 

ft; 814;  000 

140,000 

i2;7Hii;8oo 

1,126,000 
481,000 
973,000 

7.3Knuu 
378,  UOU 

'••SS 

..l:'"!:^. 

6o;oou 

. ..""" 

865,800 

96,000 

Cc-nodi,Go(5glc 
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Tmpnrlf  into  Ike  NetheHandt  during  thtfirft  half  yenr  1900 — Continued. 


R«w 

Another 

T&llow,  aool,  elc 

Tarkod  pilch 

Tobacco  uid  cigan 

Wine:  

Hogsbeads 

Wool w^^^v".'.'.'. 

GotloD-se«d  oil 

Crockery  ware  and  porec- 

Dirtuied'iiqiitii::;::".:: 

Drngi,  dyestufls,  and 
cnemkaii 

SBsr 

rreah 

Allolber 

Bldea.nlilns.atid  leather. 

Latd 

Lumber: 

Cabinet  wood 

Dyewood 

Uercery  ware. 

Uetal  warea 

Palm  oil 

Sesame  oil 

Steam,  agricultural,  en- 
(rinee 

Another! !!;;.'!;;;!;; 

Tobacco  and  elftan 

HogshcttdB 

Buckwheat 

Flax  and  hemp 

Lumber.  Umbei  tor  xli  ipe. 

0»t8..... „. 

Petroleum 

9,^9.. ^".\""\' ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

SMd* 

Tbt  and  pitch 

Wheat 

ntOM  RILY. 

Brlnulone 

Drug!,  dTCBiuK,  and 
cbemlcala 

Allother"""!Iii!i; 
DTUgB.    dyeatuffB,    and 


■■■Hi;656- 

""aio'wo 

%i,aoo 

ids!  wo 

6M,000 

fiw.ooo 

«,  431,400 
1,3M,(W0 

ai,ooo 

4S«,M0 
9^,000 

salooo 

16.000 
3, 780, 000 

J,01»,200 
1,963,600 

■•^.0)8,200 

?2;600 

»fi.20O 
7061200 

8,816,000 

- 

9,000 

4mIooo 

199,000 

865.200 

15,000 

"■"" 

187,000 

411400 

nnlooo 

13,200 

aM:400 

<77,«0 

199.000 

21,000 

3,  Ma,  000 

46,200 
S,6W,800 

207,000 

4BS,000 

1,082,600 

21,000 
69,244,000 

*6,200 
IM,  388, 800 

969,  o66 

2,ioa,20o 

16. 0?^  000 

70,316,000 

Bslsis.'iiw' 

■a.tsi'.m 
""5CT.664' 

'4&3!200 
56,07i;4eO 

9,680,000 

21,296,000 

"'"■" 

91,170, aoo 

3,742,000 

8,232,400 

»,« 

1,482.000 
'389;0OO 

^^,z 

' 

2,488,000 

2,072,000 
6-i,000 

4,S58,400 
114,400 

!t,16»,000 

4,771,800 

D„ii„.db,Go(5glc 
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Importt  into  Ihe  Netherlandt  during  theflrtt  half  year  1900 — Continued. 


Articles. 

For  the  half  ye»r  1900. 

iDcresM. 

Deer™*. 

Kllogisms. 

I^und*. 

KlloKruu. 

Pounfls. 

Pound*. 

iSlS^^:-.;:::-.:::;::: 

„,1S:S 

5,041,000 

7,|E 
7,B2O,0OI) 

81,47i;000 

l) 68a' 000 

14.000 

!.;>8,000 

iloss^ooo 

BOO.  000 
l,(Bg,000 

5H6,000 
180,000 

12,207,000 

21,045,000 
5,320,000 

Sim  000 

12.«62,«0 

"■■^■ss 

si.uslgoo 
iilosoiioo 

88,480,200 
15,282,800 
B,  086, 400 

1S4!200 

16,644,000 

1,207,800 
178,238,200 

278,692,000 

ilosilooo 

si  715!  800 

,.s-z 

20.143,200 
6B,  388, 400 
1,900,000 
S,«)3,«00 

26,865,400 

47,619,000 
11  704  000 

i^;S?;SS 

15,106,000 

S3,!8S,3U 

18,618,000 
6,106,000 

0,285,000 

44,442:20a 

ij,288.a» 

Lumber,  Umber  for Bhipg. 

niOH  SPAIN. 

05.000 
23:000 

2.890,800 
125:400 

6o:«» 

™S.K 

-4;i«:«6 

T2S,000 

6, 872;  000 
6,069,000 

lotlooo 

1,801,000 

701,800 
12.81S,400 

' 

'^iiir."!":..':;' 

768. 000 

1886  200 

171,000 

876,200 

17,000 

1,6»'2.000 
P37,00O 
160,000 

3,602,400 

'aaolooo 

8, -214.000 

666,000 

as 

raoM  JAPAN. 

19,688,000 

43,813,600 

125,000 

2,0CM.200 
15.400 
935,000 

PROV  cuba<;ao. 

"—»-'■• 

1 

2,097,000 
1.464,000 

85.200 

4,618,400 
3,198,800 

^Siiir"?::-!^ 

'?:^:SS 

r™ ""'"""" 

Flour,  whwt 

14,577,000 
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ImparU  into  the  Ndherlandt  during  thefirtl  half  year  1900 — Continued. 


Article*. 

For  the  h. 

1  year  1900. 

increue. 

KI!ogi«n«. 

««.. 

Found* 

KUognuM. 

Ponnds. 

PoundK. 

™»-rr"^ 

5,301,000 
242,711.000 
15,123,000 

11,802,200 
533, 9M,  200 

2!349[60D 

4,152,000 

^:K:S 

2,077,000 

132,000 

»6,466 

S.4W,000 

ta.  601. 000 

5,779.000 
17O,3«M,0O0 
<.04>t.000 
3,873,000 
£.251.000 
108,  W.  000 

M,  122, 200 

12.713,800 

3I4^fi6g8aD 

s:«D5;600 

6,186,666  1  13,667,666 

147,000 

7,2fi8,000{  15,9117,600 

1,675,000 

3,88.5,000 

i,6s6,666j  2,343,666 

230,000  I    5,060,000 

27,BM.00O 

' 

lirpurln  from  the  Xtthertand*  during  thefirtt  halfyenr . 
[iDL'rcbw  vid  decTeue compared  with  flntBlxmoDtbaof  181 


Artiplct. 

First  half 

y>.«r  1900. 

IncrewK;. 

DecroMC. 

Klli^nw'-, 

IViiiiidK. 
66,403,800 

s:ftte;ooo 

KlloRismK 

t\)uiidx. 

Kilo»i«™. 

pound.. 

to  HELOltM. 
^{|? 

2;.,  340 
5,156,000 

"SSffi 

3, 28*;  000 

'414;0DO 
13,249,000 

■iJU.OOO 

4, 938;  000 

24;  000 
■  ""  "00 

DO 
00 
DO 
00 
DO 
00 
DD 
00 

00 
DO 
00 

i3i;7a6;ooo 
l;S:ffi 

7,433,000 
2, 002;  000 

1 

^■^;SS 

299,000 

s9,c6.-s,oaa 
498;  000 

(«4,000 

I8i;000 

3,W2,000 

11,313,200 
1,906,129,600 
9,686,600 
4,«M,000 
134,200 
7, 224;  800 

63,951,800 

976,800 

29,147,800 

97,737,200 

8.153,200 

667.666 

398,200 
6.e92,«0 

^S£r;::-'"' 

3.000 

6,600 

4li5,000 
9,751,000 

,,a:a 

191,000 

1.023.000 
21,152,200 

457,800 
2,288,000 
420,200 

3,708,000 

10,863,800 

w,8oa 

•2,800 

K 

!S 

li 

»;«» 

16,000 

e,2a> 

M,000 

206,800 

8,187.600 

Dj^ood 

aiB,666 

688;  no 

29,000 

63,800 

148.000 

4,878,000 

93,000 

•iw:6oo 

49,3J6,000 
2,128,000 

i68,5i7.a66 

338,000 

6.578,000 
8,964.000 

'iSZ 

2,8W,000 

97.666 
8.086,000 

213,400 
17,787.000 

20,000 

833.666 

732.600 

Hheep  and  iHmbs  ( hfBd  1 . 

1.100 

21,863,600 
296,397,200 

2.970,000 

2.268.800 
16.362,600 

6,789,400 

18,880,400 

90,209 

6,6>>f.400 
97,787,200 

3.600,200 

735.000 
25. 186.000 

m;  409;  200 

""^w 

1,945,000 

44.000 
5.018.000 

'«!!! 

10,000 

585.000 
9,7.A000 
331,000 

96,800 
11.085.200 

'•as 

■72^200 

Hrup  and  molawei 

Tptaucoan'dcl^n 

wine<hc«i>he«lB) 

686,000 

1,289,200 
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Rrport*  from  the  Ndherlandi  during  thefirtl  half  year  1900 — Continued. 


«,.,« 

Flnt  bolf  fear  190O. 

Incre««;. 

Dccr««. 

KUogmmB. 

Pounds. 

Kllognm.. 

Founds. 

KiloglUlB. 

Pounds. 

1. 7*1,000 

8, 817.800 

'S 

6,065.000 

18,80.000 

373,000 

820.800 

8,175.000 
1,288,000 
2.606,000 

H.«8,000 

0,308.000 

60,000 

1,968,000 

1,504,000 
1,622,000 

1,516,000 
l,O7i;O0O 

17,985.000 

2.728,800 
5.BBl,a00 

31,715,200 

"■■ffiiSS 

"■  zs 

81,400 
32,600 

jilooo 

}l!800 

S:S 

ra,2oo 
n,6oo 

255,000 

l:!SS 

581,000 

"Si^^r"""' '"" 

379, 000 

833,800 

2.000 

HlJSTrtlra,  BudlSth^r; 

1,658,  OOP 

3,688,600 

1,080,000 

205,000 

2,973,000 

24,000 

Uanarine  butteV 

8,843,000 
18,663,000 
s; 426;  000 

>;  405; 000 

3  8OB0D0 

saolooo 

9»O,O0O 

4D;84«;80a 
7,585  000 
2,698,200 

20,691.000 

IS:!!! 

Rheep,  lambs  (head) 

160,000 

140,212,000 
1,817,800 
3,308,800 
3,668,«0 

880,000 

528,000 

1.167,200 

5.986,000 

I3,iw.a)0 

'ig!!! 

13,506,000 
^000 

i6.o66 

80,000 

Tobacco  and  clgais 

176,000 

47,000 

103,400 

ho;  000 

684,200 
748,000 

TOO««*N.. 

14,000 
44,121,000 

53,468,000 

21820;  000 

3,670,000 
"15,178,000 

H.287|000 
10,070,000 

02,878,000 
.'i,3M,000 
10,878,000 

J;o«;ooo 

4,845.000 
14.841,000 

H.S21.00O 

iilasslooo 

SI.000,000 

aswiooo 

7,181,000 

W2.000 

81.103,000 

W  454]  000 
;i, 563,000 

117,673,600 
20,550,000 
8,204,000 

97,086,200 

5,429,000 

11,941.800 

643,000 

1,331!  310!  800 

lis 

22;  m!  800 
2^4»i;8oo 

3,8»1.800 
1«,«I0,000 

10,659,000 
82,210,200 

81,606,200 

305!  153!  200 
25,042,600 

lis 

15,6»l,2>» 
3, 488,  200 

s6S,e98,eoi) 

64,016,600 

'181,486;O0O 
5,792.000 

1,050,  see;  200 

12,742.000 

2,841,000 

3,238,000 

1,908,000 

■'s^i^ir'"'"'  ""' 

937,000 

1,806.000 

9,000 
1,680.000 

4,885.000 

8,579.000 

8,271,000 

19,800 
8,586,000 

10,708.000 
7,873,800 

|1aiandbemp 

-^:::::i 

1,768,000 

B,B<I7,60O 

Ltunber: 

576,000 

"^■S 

179.000 

21,417,000 
1,888,000 

232,000 

126,041. ODD 

381,000 

'88^200 

Metal  wara 
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EUROPE:    NETHERLANDS. 
KrjKirif  JTtntt  the  NdiierliiruU  daring  tfiejint  halfyeiv  1900 — Cimtinued. 


ArUclBi 

nnthiJf 

year  1900. 

Incceue. 

Dt^TM^C. 

KilOKimmi. 

PoDnU 

Kilognuns. 

POUUOa. 

KiloKnutu. 

FuundB. 

^000 

li 

n,m 

mIow 

M,000 

tslooo 

»,00(l 

"5 

wlooo 

11,030,000 
1,660.000 

SS!;!!! 

1,805,000 
M,000 

21.639,000 
10,801,000 

23!V68!800 
1,672,000 
2, 675, '200 

11 

271 

K 

IK 

11 

911,400 
653.400 
663,200 
909,000 

839!  100 
180,200 
819,200 
318,200 

1,020,000 
2,667:000 

•'■•■iffi 

29,299.000 

2,470,000 

21,000 

8,814,000 

6,846,100 

W,80D 
96,200 
KOOO 
23,200 

I0!200 
1.          MJOOO 

80,860,000 
1,630,000 

i;!i;!S 
■■Sis 

1,160,000 

9,1»1,«0 

144,  ODU  1         >78,80O 

7,771.000 
8,866,000 

liffiSS 

ftlrnp.  molonn.  etc 

647,000 

1, MR, 000 

9,aa.ooo 

M6.800 

Tobacco  HDil  clgan 

08,766,000 

153,481,000 

^000 

138  DDO 

looiooo 

84,000 

596,200 
Ml,  000 
803,600 
288:200 

184,800 

TOPUMCJC 

"S 

S8.000 

215,600 

6,000 

ii,ooo 

206,000 

loelotS 

1.37S[000 

168,200 
M6  20O 
233:200 
l»4,20O 
3,0a0,600 

100.000 

72.000 
,79,000 

158,400 
130,400 
121.000 
1,663,800 

^^C"»a'; 

l.OK^OOO 
SOS.  000 

21.000 
1.118,000 

l.dSB.OOO 

smIooo 
om.ooD 

02,000 

i.sio.ooo 

17,«» 
13,'JOO 

a,«e|ioo 

1,!M1,^ 

-■i»l,HaO 

A2,8D0 

3,1M;600 

1,(M5,tlO0 
866,1)00 

2,175,800 
136,100 

2,  SKI,  000 

19.000 

11  MO 

7,000 

15,400 

1.363,000 
119,000 

'— 

— •-"■ 

"■•«{ 

„^^ 

g^SS'^"*' 

22.000 

18  MO 

100,000 

Tobacco  •ndclgnra 

TORWEDIN. 

121.000 

186,000 
22,000 

as 

179,000 

109.200 
18,400 
28.600 
11,000 

8W.80O 

H.  Doc.  3WI,  Pt. 
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Kiport*  Jrom  the  Nethaiandt  during  the  Jirtl  half  year  1900 — Contimied. 


Artlclo. 

Flnth&U 

r«riiioo. 

Increwe. 

Decroise. 

XUOKlmmi. 

PmihU. 

KilognuuL 

Found!!. 

KUoffiams. 

Pound. 

TO  T«MKV. 

4»,000 

amooo 
144:000 

1,122,000 

S:!S:r 

1,150,000 

77)000 

224.000 

^11 

9.414,000 

■gffl 

Ji 

18,000 

4,«ee!ooo 
2«s;ooo 
w.ooo 

274,000 

B7S,000 
4,»8,000 

aelooo 

l.TJB.OOO 

M,«0 

w»,«o 

4,lftT.«OII 
1  115  MO 

i'&Z 

ft,«»,oao 

492;  800 
6,64».400 

ilc^aoo 

1,S!6|SOO 
121,000 

204,600 

■«!!! 

iS 

^626,601) 

34,200 

10,381.200 

Si 

5«i;000 

S'i 

■5«i;ooo 

S,7»,000 
1.030. 201) 

„,» 

""»""-■- 

5s,ooo 

,.,.» 

TO  ITOTCK    BUST  IHDin. 

831,000 

«a,ooo 

114.400 

0,000 

496,000 

1,001,200 

Crockcrjr  wsra  and  por- 

2,865.000 

8,&J3,000 

414,000 

"&!&:•- 

MS,  000 

1.428,600 

BBT.OOO 

1.313,400 

aB.666 

M,0«> 
2,000 

M^ioo 

118,800 
4.400 

22,000 

i^'ife 

G^au^ooo 

8,  Ml, 000 

2,'66e.'406 
12,844,200 

t: 394:200 

422,000 

"'S.s?::''!^"?" 

743,000 

1,(34,600 

iTO.ooii 

71.000 

■■■i»,ii 

.,«. 

""S^:::;.::::: 

15.000 
Ka.OOO 
76,000 

83,000 

„„.„.-. 

112:000 

248,400 
46.M0 

131,000 

60B.200 

19,000 

■■»?:S 

TOifwcA(wnn'<-oA(>T). 

u.oco 
157:000 

13,000 

2:000 

1:000 

243,000 

k^4oo 

301:400 
4400 
Viao 

265,000 

27o:ooa 

243.000 

140.000 

7K7,fiOO 

51,000 

U,  S.  Treasury  figures  at  hand  indicate  that  both  imports  from  aod 
exports  to  the  UnitedStatenhave  increased  during  the  year  ended  June 
30.  liKM),  particularly  the  imports.  The  exports  have  ranged  from  about 
$ia,000.000  to  $15,(HW),(K)0  annually  for  quite  a  period.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  approach  $100,000,000  annually,  and  are  increas- 
ing  steadily.    Casual  viisitors  are   ostonittbed  when  told  that  the 
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Metiierlands  exchanges  with  the  United  States  sum  up  ^110,000,000  or 
(115,000,000  annually,  jiidg'ing;  from  the  complete  disappearance  of 
our  flag  from  thc»e  port^  that  our  ti'ade  relations  arc  unimportant. 

The  figures  above  show  the  iraportw  shipped  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Dutch  ports.  A  great  dp«l  more  eoraes  through  London, 
and  ia  accredited  to  Great  Britain.  So  long  as  this  Government  does 
not  require  certificates  of  origin  of  imported  goods,  the  volume  of  this 
indirect  ti'ade  with  our  producers  and  manu&cturers  can  not  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Com- 
plaints are  rare,  and  the  intervention  of  this  office  or  any  other  similar 
agency  is  seldom  invoked. 

The  Hai-per-Mulhall  tables  show  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  1897: 

Great  BritMn tS,  389, 000, 000 

British  colonies 1, 990, 000, 000 

Germany 1,996,000,000 

United  SUtee 1,816,000,000 

France 1,450,000,000 

Hollimd 1,263,000,000 

Rnatia 618,000,000 

Bonth  America 674, 000, 000 

Belpum 652,000,000 

Anstria 609,000,000 

Italy 438,000,000 

8pwn 361,000,000 

Holland's  place  among  the  leaders  will  be  noted,  the  volume  of  her 
exports  and  imports  being  nearly  e^^ual  to  those  of  France  and  double 
those  of  Russia  and  all  South  America. 

UNITED  STATES   TRADE. 

In  looking  over  the  last  volumes  of  Commercial  Relatione,  I  am  struck 
with  the  iteration  of  the  remark  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  can  not  furnish  such  and  such  articles  in 
the  market  under  review.  Investigation  would  in  any  specific  case 
show  that  there  did  exist  a  reason.  Prejudice,  custom,  habit  on  the 
partof  consumers,  personal  or  business  connections  between  the  foreign 
and  the  local  merchant,  listlessness  on  the  part  of  our  people,  account 
for  the  situation. 

The  fii-st  thing  required  is  to  find  out  the  weak  spot.  Correspond- 
ence will  never  do  that,  and  the  efforts  of  trade  export  associations, 
trade  journals,  and  consular  officials  will  never  be  efficacious  in  that 
sense  and  to  that  end.  Americans  fresh  from  the  mills  and  factories 
should  be  sent  out  personally  to  look  into  the  business,  and  Americans 
of  the  same  stamp  should  be  put  permanently  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
trade.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  too  many  foreigners  in  charge  of 
our  interests. 

This  office  baa  had  considerable  correspondence  of  late  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  American  coal  here,  and  has  attempted  to  inter- 
est Amsterdam  people  in  the  projected  business,  but  without  tangible 
results.  The  European  is  always  conservative  and  inclined  to  pessi- 
mism, pointing  out  obstacles  which  to  his  mind  are  insurmountable. 
That  ODstacles  exist  can  not  be  gainsaid,  but  that  they  can  be  over- 
come is  shown  by  the  great  progress  made  in  the  placing  of  Ameri- 
can merchandise  in  every  market  of  th**  rrorld. 

The  year  closed  has  been  very  prosperous  for  trade  and  industry  and 
shipping  in  the  Netherlands.     Certain  Dutch  interests  in  South  Africa 
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bare  suffered,  and  the  diamond  industry  here  has  been  in  a  distreaeing 
state,  but  these  have  not  affected  the  tide,  which  has  flowed  without 
interruption.  Dutvh  interests  in  China  have  been  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  to  have  had  any  effect  on  home  prosperity. 

The  new  entrepot  dock  at  Aumterdam  has  come  into  use  and  its 
54,000  square  meters  are  filled  with  merchandise,  and  18,000  tons  of 
sugar  are  now  stored  in  the  old  entrepdt  dock  which  had  to  be  called 
into  requisition. 

Altogether,  Amsterdam  is  a  very  flourishing  and  progressive  city. 
Work  progresses  on  the  new  exchange  which,  when  completed,  wdl 
have  cost  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollai's.  The  fine  new  post- 
office  is  already  found  too  small  for  the  demands,  as  is  also  the  entre- 
p6t  dock.  The  city  council  has  appropriated  6.000,000  florins,  or 
¥2,402,000,  for  an  electric  motor  andpower  plant.  The  post-office  has 
put  into  service  nine  electric  automobiles  to  insure  the  rapid  taking  up 
of  the  local  mails  from  the  boxes  and  the  deposit  of  the  contents  at 
the  central  post-office.  Everywhere  the  crust  of  conservatism  is 
breaking  through,  and  the  metropolis  of  Amsterdam  takes  on  daily  a 
more  modern  and  UD-to-date  air.  A  short  electric  line  has  recently 
been  established. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  our  country  constantly  augmenting  its  sales  to  Dutch 
ports,  thoug-b  exports  from  here  are  more  or  less  stationary.  It  is 
stated  that  Bie  Holland-American  Line  will  increase  its  dividend  this 
year  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  and  the  shares  have  just  now  risen  from 
116  to  121,  whereas  in  1894,  during  the  time  of  the  depression  in  the 
United  States,  they  were  without  buyers  in  the  twenties,  and  business 
was  stagnant  with  perilous  prospects. 

Every  week  this  office,  wnich,  until  recently,  has  been  in  the  main 
concerned  with  the  certification  of  invoices— the  export  trade  from 
here  to  the  United  States — receives  requests  for  information,  names 
of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  commission  houses,  etc, 
with  a  view  to  orders  from  here  and  the  Dutch  colonies.  This  morn- 
ing, 1  had  a  call  from  one  of  the  banks  for  names  of  dealers  in  sugar 
nmchinery  and  tramway  plants  and  supplies,  for  one  of  the  laiye  cities 
in  the  Dutch  Eaut  Indies. 

R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  secured  the  order  for  pipe 
to  supply  the  Soerabaya  (Java)  waterworks,  and  goods  are  now  en  i-oute. 

The  following  letter,  from  one  of  the  lai^est  banking  fiims  in 
Amsterdam,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  American  securities  are 
held  in  the  Netherlands: 

LetUr  jTtmt  Mr.  H'vain  to  Omml  Hill. 

Deak  Sik:  Refurrini;  to  our  converaition  of  i^fewdayo  ago,  I  believe  tliat  tlie  figures 

S'ven  hereondiT  euUtimte  very  closely  the  present  hofdingH  of  American  pecuritiea  in 
olland: 

Market  \alac. 

American  rail  roati  bondfl $120,000,000 

Stocks  and  income  bonds 100,000,000 

-Slate,  cyunty,  and  municipal  bonds 6,000,000 

Manulactanng  and  mining  Hecnrities 4,000,000 

Real  eeUte  mortgages 10,000,000 

RealeeUte 3,000,000 

Banking  and  commerce 6,000,000 

Total 247,000,000 

A  few  years  ago  the  Dutch  interest  may  have  amonnted  to  fully  $50,000,000  and  per- 
hape  $100,000,000  more,  but  since  then  qnite  large  blocks  have  gone  back  to  America. 
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The  coui-se  of  the  Amsterdam  niiirket,  followirifj  so  cloBcly  that  of 
London  orNew  York,  does  not  require  detailed  treatment.  The  larg- 
est operation  in  American  securities  during  the  year  was  the  Grand 
Trunlt  deal,  involving  about  $C,000,000,  conducted  through  the  (wink- 
ing house  of  Wcrtheim  &  Gompert«,  of  this  city.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  yrar  1001 ,  l?10,000,000  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  have  been 
placed  in  this  raarket  by  Teixeira  de  Matthos  &  Co.  In  the  recent 
rise,  Dutchmen  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  American  securi- 
ties, London,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  1873.  18S)3, 1896,  and  1899,  hav- 
ing scored  stupendous  losses. 

The  rate  of  money  is  now  so  high  here,  and  money  itself  so  plentiful 
at  home,  that  there  \»  not  now  the  same  opportunitj'  to  place  American 
investments  as  formerly. 
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Evei'Tthing  indicates  that  the  European  markets  will  be  our  first  cod- 
quest,  Ajjiatic,  African,  and  South  Araerican  countries  coming  later. 
Trade  with  the  latter  will  probably  be  transacted  largely  through  Lon- 
don and  other  distributing  centers,  since  thcJr  bankiog  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  superior  for  such  purpo.ses 
than  those  afforded  by  our  own  shipping  and  financial  cities.  Large 
amounts  of  goods  of  American  origin  are  now  sent  from  cities  like 
London  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  accredited  in  the  returns  as 
English  merchandise.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  determine  the  origin  of 
merchandise.  For  example,  I  have  I'ecently  noticed  shipments  of  coffee 
from  here  to  France  via  New  York,  in  order  to  obtain  the  more 
favorable  entry  at  French  custom-houses.  Efforts  to  fix  the  origin  of 
hides  are  very  ineffectual.  Merchants  find  ways  to  evade  well-meant 
enactmenfa,  for  the  execution  of  which  there  is  not  adequate  machinery. 

We  are  undoubtedly  behind  Germany  in  commercial  and  techniojil 
edu(»tion.  This  may  be  expected  to  be  corrected;  besides,  American 
character  and  adaptability  more  than  compensate  for  the  lack.  Amer- 
ican young  men  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  polyylottic  but  com- 
paratively unenterprising  German  clerks  sent  out  in  snoats  at  a  salary 
of  about  $250  per  year  to  South  American  commercial  cities.  They 
are  mechanical  and  unambitious  in  their  work,  their  strong  points 
being  prudence,  frugality,  and  pla-sticity  in  the  hands  of  their  superiors. 

WTiile  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  Netherlandt* 
increase  at  a  great  pace  from  year  to  year,  the  exiwrts  hence  to  the 
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United  States  do  Dot  vary  greatly,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
a  month.  Tobacco  and  diamonds  continue  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
shipmenta  from  here.  Tobacco  may  be  set  down  at  from  four  to  £ve 
million  dollars  annually,  but  diamonds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1900,  show  a  large  falling  off,  due,  of  course,  to  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  Hides  and  skins,  cocoa  products,  cinchona  bark,  and  tin  are  all 
large  items^unning  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars  each 
per  year.  For  several  yeara,  sugar  had  almost  ceased  to  be  exported 
from  here,  though  the  shipments  direct  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to 
the  United  States  amounted  last  year  to  about  $27,000,000;  but  during 
the  last  six  months  considerable  quantities  of  refined  sugar  have  been 
shipped,  the  invoices  authenticated  at  this  office  amounting  in  the 
,  September  quarter  to  $230,034,17,  and  the  December  quarter  to 
$106,020.57,  against  $28,717.92  during  the  entire  year  ended  June  30, 
1900. 
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Estimates  for  1900  were  128,437,865  florins  ($61,632,017.71.) 
This  has  been  the  most  extraordinary  year  in  fin&nces  theMether- 
lands  have  ever  seen,  showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  estimates  of 
nearly  10,000,000  florins  or  $4,000,000.  The  Handelablad  of  this  city 
says  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  may  well  call  it  the  "jubilee  year." 
The  budget  for  the  year  1901,  as  recently  presented  to  the  chambers, 
places  the  receipta  at  149,472,180  florins  ($60,087,012.36)  and  the  ex- 
penditui-es  at  154,753,493  florins  ($62,210,904.19),  showing  a  deficit 
of  6,283,313  florins  ($2,123,891.83).  The  expenditures  are  divided  as 
follows: 
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The  estimate  of  the  appropriation  for  1901  for  the  department  of 
waterways,  commerce,  and  inaustry  is  not  under  29,662, 738, 77i  florins 
($11,924,420.99),  and  is,  besides  the  national  debt,  the  highest  expend- 
iture. A  very  important  part  thereof  belongs  to  the  poatiil  ana  tele- 
graphic department,  viz,  12,630,730  florins  ($5,077,553.46),  the  receipts 
amounting  to  13,111,500  florins  ($5,270,823). 

Other  estimates  are: 
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Under  "waterways"  are  included  not  only  the  costs  of  many  river, 
canal,  and  harbor  works,  but  also  expenses  for  highways,  Government 
buildings,  and  railways. 

For  ^'sea  dikes"  300,000  florins  ($120,600)  are  again  appropriated 
for  North  Holland,  near  Callantsoog,  and  150,000  florins  (*60,30<))  for 
theprotectioQ  of  the  coasts  of  Zeeland. 

The  appropriation  for  harbor  works  includes  $804,000  for  the  canal 
Gerd-Temeuzen  and  $402,000  for  the  North  8ea  Canal  iniprovoment. 
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TItK  JAVA  lWI>fiKT  FOR  1901. 


The  Imdget  for  1!K)1  showB  tho  following  figures: 
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There  remains  a  profit  balance  of  50,651  florins  (*20,321.5q}.  With 
respect  to  the  details  of  the  budget,  the  expenses  for  prisons  are 
81,000  fioriim  ($32,562)  less,  but  those  for  jurisprudemv,  in  connection 
with  severtJ  reorganizations,  are  estimated  at  97,000  florins  {$30,984) 
more.     The  coosiderable  reduction  of  the  flgurea  of  the  financial 
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department,  notwithstanding  354,000  florins  ($14^,308)  more  are  asked 
for  pensions  and  Balaries,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  withdrawal 
of  2,500,000  florins  ^1,005,000)  allowed  in  the  preceding  year  for  the 
change  of  copper  coins  "Duiten." 

An  amount  of  123,100  florins  {$49,486.20)  is  asked  for  the  ii-rigation 
of  the  district  Brantas,  and  1,400,000  florins  ($563,800)  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct  at  Soerabayn.  Regaixiing  the  works  in  the 
Solo  Valley,  the  advice  is  given  that  the  digging  through  the  hills 
between  the  Wringin  mouth  and  Sidajoelawas,  to  remove  the  moutii  of 
the  Solo  Eiver  to  the  Java  Sea,  must  be  suspended. 

For  a  telegraph  cable,  to  include  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
Borneo  in  the  telegraphic  net,  an  amount  of  750,000  florins  ($301,500) 
is  placed  on  the  budget.  The  expenditure  for  the  stat<s3  luilways  is 
estimated  at  4  189,000  florins  ($1,683,978),  of  which  875,000  florins 
($351,750)  are  asked  to  make  a  beginning  with  the  construction  of  the 
line  Krawang-Padalarung,  which  will  oe  of  great  importance  for 
defense.  The  total  length  is  99,601  meters,  and  the  charges  for  con- 
struction areestimatedat  13,213,000  florins($4,909,626).  Accordingrto 
a  rough  calculation,  the  revenue  of  the  new  line  would  be  443,000  florins 
($177,684),  and  the  working  charges  258.000  florins  ($103,716).  An 
immediate  consequence  of  the  new  line  is  that  the  Batavia-Krawang 
Railway  must  be  extended  and  improved. 

l-OPULATION. 

The  increase  of  the  population  in  the  Netherlands  is  slow,  as  is 
revealed  hy  the  following  census  returns  since  1830: 
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The  population  of  Amsterdam  during  the  year  1899  was  518,273; 
thenumberofmarri^es,  or  3,906, 15.1  per  1,0(D0;  births,  15,533,  or  30 
per  1,000,  of  which  903,  or  5.6  i>er  cent,  were  illegitimate;  deaths,  15.3 
per  cent  or  7,944. 
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Exeat  ofbirUa  over  deaOu  in  tadve  large  cMei,  yam  1S9S~1899 — Continued. 
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The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  good,  labor  chambci-s  are 
now  established  in  most  localities,  under  Uie  provisions  of  a  general 
law,  and  the  socialists  form  a  powerful  element  in  both  cham)>ers  at 
The  Ha^e.  The  one  exception  to  general  prosperity  is  furnished  by 
those  engaged  in  the  diamond  industry,  several  thousand  workmen 
being  now  out  of  employment 

Great  care  is  devoted  by  the  Netherlands  to  its  poor.  Orphans'  and 
old  people's  homes  flourish  everywhere.  Every  Dutchman,  old  and 
young,  in  a  methodical  way  sete  out  annually  to  save  a  part  of  the 
year's  income,  and  anyone  who  trenches  upon  his  capital  is  looked 
upon  as  on  the  road  to  perdition.  The  American  method  of  consider- 
ing as  savings  whatever  is  left  over  after  expenditures  is  not  in  con- 
sonance with  Dutch  character.  The  result  is  that  new  demands  do 
not  spring  up  here  as  readily  as  in  many  other  places,  since  the  Dutch- 
man aims  to  reduce  expenses  rather  than  to  increase  his  income. 

The  immobility  of  labor  is  at  first  astonishing  to  an  American. 
Everywhere  are  found  middle-^ed  men  who  have  been  performing 
minor  clerical  service  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  As  an  instance  or 
the  persistency  with  which  working  people  cling  to  an  employment 
once  rooted  in  the  family,  I  may  mention  that  the  kniijer,  or  errand 
man,  of  this  office  belong  to  a  family  that  have  been  kruijers  for  over 
three  hundred  years.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  labor  gets 
into  ruts  and  is  not  as  efficient  as  on  our  side  of^the  Atlantic. 

The  trades  unions  are  not  so  powerful  as  in  Great  Britain.  Social- 
ism, however,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  conaciousnes,s,  and  is 
influential  in  legislation. 

During  the  year  Rotterdam,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  port  of  Ant- 
weip,  has  suffered  great  loss  from  a  strike  among  the  dockers,  the 
movement  extending  even  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  much  les.-^ 
severely  felt.  The  depressiion  in  the  diamond  industry  here  was  also 
added  to  by  a  strike  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 

COLONIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  relations  with  the  colonies  have  continued  good  throughout  the 
year.  The  Netherlands  furnish  the  colonies  about  one-third  of  their 
total  imports.  I  have  not  the  amount  of  colonial  emorts  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  they  are  very  large,  Amsterdam  being  the  chief  European 
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market  for  them.  The  colonial  connection  is  very  profitable  to  the 
mother  countrj',  although  Java  sugar,  which  is  tho  leading  product,  is 
shipped  for  the  most  part  direct  to  the  United  States,  and  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  manufacturing  quinine  from  tho  bark  there. 

Both  steamship  lines  to  the  Dutch  Indies,  the  Stoomvaart-Maat- 
schappi^  "Nederland"  and  the  Kotterdamsche  Lloyd,  enjoy  high 
prosperity. 

Tho  Dutch  colonies  show  a  marked  contrast  to  China  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  in  tho  matter  of  railways,  having  now  2,161  kilometers 
(l,335i  miles)  of  rails,  178,000,000  florins  {$71,556,000)  having  been 
invested  in  the  same.     The  lines  are  as  follows: 
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Besides  the  i-ailway  lines,  there  ai-e  1,160  kilometers  {726  mites)  of 
tramways,  leaving  out  Atjeh,  with  a  capital  of  39,000,000  florins 
($15,078,000). 

CABLF.   RATES. 

Tnriff  of  the  Direct  United  .%ilrt  QUJe  Onnpany,  J/imUed. 
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The  rates  of  the  new  Gremian- American  cable  arc  the  same  a«  above. 


The  Dutch  Trading  Society  sold  in  auction  during  the  year  1900 
133,483  bales  and  327  cases;  private  parties,  out  of  first  hand,  313,708 
bales  and  1,022  cases;  total,  447,191  bales  and  1,249  cases;  against 
578,000  bales  and  1,395  cases  in  1899;  469,327  bales  and  1,887  cases  in 
1898;  560,902  bales  and  2,408  cases  in  1897;  523,639  balea  and  3,406 
cases  in  1896;  549,936  bales  and  1,528  cases  in  1895;  652,106  bales  and 
1,742  cases  in  1894. 

Santos  and  African  coffee,  floating  or  sold  after  arrival,  is  not 
included  in  these  figures. 

The  imports  of  coffee  into  this  market  have  been  important;  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  Trading  Society  imported  26,500  bales  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Private  parties  imported  32,100  bales  of  Java  and  5,400  bales  of 
Santos  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  6,600  bales  of  Padanp, 
1,400  bales  of  Celebes,  600  bales  of  African,  and  1,100  bales  South 
American  coffee  in  excess  of  the  importe  of  the  year  1899. 

The  South  Ajnerican  coffee  was  exclusively  imported  here  from  other 
markets  with  direct  destination  for  home  consumption. 

Private  parties  imported  during  the  year  1900, 1,431,800  balp--*, 
^nst  1,466,000 bales  in  1899;  1,240,000  in  1898;  1,184,000  in  1897; 
978,000  in  1896;  888,000  in  1895,  and  740.000  in  1894. 

Prices  rose  at  the  beginning  and  fell  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Largely  decreasing  stocks  and  less  favorable  crop  prospects,  as  well 
as  the  very  much  higher  rate  of  exchange  in  Brazil  caused  tne  rise. 
The  decrease  in  the  prices  was  brought  about  by  the  lower  rate  of 
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exchange  in  Brazil,  the  very  large  reveiptu  in  Santos  and  the  fHvorable 
'edictions. 
niport3  and  deliveries  in  the  eight  principal  markets  of  Kurope 
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were  as  follows: 
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The  government  crop  of  Java  coffee  for  the  year  1901  in  oj^timated 
at  96,000  piculs  (12,800,000  Iba). 

TOBACCO. 

JmpurU  <md  mUe»  in  the  XetherUrndt  during  the  year  ISOO. 
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It  waa  a  notable  fact  that  the  imports  of  Sumatra  and  Java  tolwoco 
were  extremely  large. 

The  imports  increased  considerably;  the  total  imports  of  Simiatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo  tobacco  amounted  to  650.040  bales,  against  561,475 
bales  in  1899,  and  481,475  bales  in.  1898. 
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In  order  to  decrease  the  production,  it  was  proponed  to  destroy  15 
per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1^01-1903.  The  tobacco  planters,  however, 
did  not  consent  thereto,  though  many  of  them  agreed  not  to  gather 
the  top  leaves  of  the  tobacco,  whereby  a  decrease  of  40,000  bales  is 
expected  for  the  crop  of  1900. 

Of  the  40,000  bales  of  Sumatra  wrapping  tobacco  imported,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1900,  into  the 
United  Statejj,  35,330  bales  were  invoice-d  at  this  office  (calendar  year). 
The  optimism  of  the  Secretary  respecting  our  ability  to  make  a  success 
of  raising  Sumatm  leaf  in  Coonecticut  is  regwded  with  incredulity 
here.  The  loss  of  the  American  market  would  be  a  staggering  blow, 
for  that  article  now  constitutes  one-third  of  the  total  return  ireight 
from  here  to  the  United  States,  ov  about  $5,000,000  a  year.  Tobacco 
is  the  leading  industry  of  Amsterdam,  diamonds  coming  next  in  order 
of  importance.  It  would  be,  however,  worth  while  to  i-aise  our  own 
Sumatra  loaf  and  thus  save  the  $15,000,000  yearly  which  imports,  with 
freight  charges,  etc.,  added,  cost  us. 


The  year  1900  opened  fairly,  and  it  was  expected  generally  that  an 
increasm^  demand,  principally  for  the  United  States,  would  result  in 
better  prices.  In  January,  however,  disappointment  came.  Different 
rumors  caused  dullness  and  prices  remained  stationary. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  it  was  reported  that  German  refiners 
were  taking  steps  to  keep  prices  up,  and  when  Home  ordera  from  the 
United  States  came  in  this  market,  the  trade  became  more  lively  and 
prices  improved.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  advance 
in  price  was  lost.  From  the  middle  of  March  up  to  the  end  of  July 
prices  gradually  improved  somewhat,  when,  on  July  28,  they  reached 
the  hi^est  point  (ISs.  6W.  or  $3.05). 

The  end  of  the  year,  however,  closed  at  opening  prices,  being 
98.  lid.  ($2.22),  against  10s.  7d.  ($2.57)  in  1899, 98.  7d.  ($2.23)  in  1898, 
andSs.  9d.  ($2.13)  in  1897. 

The  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  2,3rH>,0()0  tons, 
being  fully  40,000  tons  less  than  at  same  period  of  1899;  and  on 
December  1.  the  stock  was  estimated  at  1,271,000  tons,  against 
1,494,000  tons  De^-ember  1,  1899. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar,  1899-1900,  amounted  to  5,523,000 
tons,  whereas  the  current  crop  is  estimated  at  5,950,000  tons  beet 
sugar  and  2,850,000  tons  cane  sugar. 


During  the  entire  year  1900,  the  market  was  dull ;  only  the  months  of 
February  and  July  were  marked  by  an  import  movement  at  firm  and 
somewhat  improved  prices. 

The  reports  from  British  Indies,  where  famine  is  still  spreading,  in 
consequence  whereof  there  was  a  great  demand  for  rice  for  that  region 
at  shipping  ports,  and  smaller  offers  for  Europe,  caused  this  condition. 
The  same  causes,  less  favorable  or  unfavoi-able  reports  concerning  the 
grain  crops  of  Europe,  and  the  differing  reports  respecting  the  potato 
crop  of  Holland,  also  contributed  thereto. 

The  year  ended  with  lighter  offers  and  a  firm  opinion  for  unpolished 
Japan  and  Javii  table  nee  at  6J  fiorins  ($2.61),  Burma  at  4i  florins 
($1.71)  to  41  florins  ($1.91). 
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The  imports  in  Europe  were  considerably  smaller  than  in  1899;  they 
amounted  to  1,553,000  b^s,  against  1,967,000  bags  in  1899,  1,737,000 
bags  in  1898,  1,545,000  bags  in  1897,  and  l,3O3,0(K>  b^s  in  1896. 
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JAVA  INDIOO. 

The  favorable  opinion  at  the  begioniDg  of  the  year  <M}atinued  for 
some  time,  but  on  account  of  limit^  offers,  the  ti-ade  was  irregular. 
The  new  lots  brought  into  this  market  fetched  high  prices,  and  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  fine  and  superfine  indigo,  old  prepara- 
tion, 8old  even  at  prices  at  from  360  to  370  cents  ($1.45  to  $1.49). 

The  rise  in  price  was  principally  caused  by  the  favorable  reports 
from  Samarang,  and  by  the  large  purchases  made  for  Japan  account. 
The  demand  for  Japan,  however,  stopped  suddenly  during  the  month 
of  May,  on  account  whereof,  and  also  on  account  of  the  favorable  crop 
reporto  from  British  Indies,  prices  fell  even  60  cents  ($0,24). 

Indigo  crops  tn  British  Indieg,  in  maucUi. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  market  here  continued  lower  than 
in  the  United  States.  BrandGcould  not  sell  at  2.90  to  3  florins  ($1.16 
to  $1.20). 

As  the  new  crop  was  offered  at  somewhat  lower  prices,  purchasers 
thought  that  prices  would  still  decline,  and  did  not  provide  tneir  stock. 
Prices,  however,  rose  gradually  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence 
whereof  the  local  price  during  the  month  of  November  went  up  to 
8.50  florins  ($1.41)  for  brand  G.  There  was  more  demand  for  piime 
white  quality  at  prices  ranging  from  3. 75  to  5.50  florins  ($1.51  to  $2.21). 

OIL  OP  TnBPENTINE. 

This  article  rose  in  January  to  23^  florins  ($9.45),  in  May  to  27i  flor- 
ins ($11.05),  falling  ^in  in  September  to  16i  to  17  florins  ($6.63  to 
$6.83)  on  account  of  uie  heavy  shipments,  rising  in  October  to  19j  to 
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20  florins  ($7.93  to  $8.04),  and  closing  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  17i 
florins  ($7.03). 

BUDDER. 

The  newcrop  was  very  amatl.  Prices  rose  to  19i  to  21  florins  ($7.84 
to  $8.44). 

JAVA   CINCHONA    BARK. 

Those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  <;incbona  bark  have  not  been 
disamwinted  during  the  year  1899,  the  unit  piice  being  71  cente 
($0,031)  at  the  end  of  that  ^ear.  In  the  auctions  of  February,  prices 
rose  to  12i  cents  ($0,043),  in  August  auction  to  11}  cents  ($0.04'^,  and 
in  September  to  12i  cents  ($0,049). 

The  large  shipments  from  Java  during  the  months  of  September 
«nd  OctOTOr  brought  the  prices  in  the  November  auction  down  to  11 
cents  ($0,042). 

The  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  about  5,237,732  kilogroms 
(11,523,010  pouni^),  containing,  according  to  analysis,  the  equivalent 
of  249,680  kilograms  (549,296  pounds)  of  sulphuric  quinine,  gainst 
5,562,384  kilograms  (12,237,345  pounds),  containing  272,570  kilograms 
(599,654  pounds),  in  1899;  5,294,862  kilograms  (11,648,696  pound:^), 
containing  259,793  kilograms  (571,545  pounds), in  1898;  4,849,739  kilo- 
grams (10,669,426  pounds),  containing  264,000  kilograms  (580,800 
pounds),  in  1897;  4,977,182  kilograms  (10,949,800  pounds)  containing 
263,421  kilograms  (579,526  pounds),  in  1896;  and  4,484,438  kilograms 
(9,865,764  pounds),  containing  225,138  kilograms  (495,304  pounds), 
in  1895. 

The  unit  value  of  the  bark  sold  was  on  an  average  of  10  cents  ($0.04) 
per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds),  gainst  7.1  cents  ($0.0285)  in  1899, 
4.86  cents  ($0.0195)  in  1898,  4.65  cents  ($0.0187)  in  1897,  2H  cents 
($0,018)  in  1896,  and  2.8  cents  ($0.0112)  in  1895. 

The  shipments  of  cinchona  bark  from  Java  have  been:  1899-1900, 
6,153,000  kilograms  (11,336,600  pounds);  1898-^99,  5,900,900  kilo- 
grams (12,981,980  pounds);  1897-98,5,431,500  kilograms  (11,949,300 
pounds);  1896-97,  4,835,250  kilograms  (9,537,500  pounds). 


The  imports  of  kapok  at  Amsterdam  during  the  year  1900  con<risted 
of  39,624  bales  cleaned  and  482  bales  uncleaned;  at  Rotterdam,  1,057 
bales  cleaned. 

Sold  at  Amsterdam,  38,575  bales  cleaned  and  466  bales  uncleaned ;  at 
Rotterdam,  1,049  bales  cleaned. 

The  stock  on  hand  on  December  31,  1900,  at  Amsterdam  was  4,520 
bales  cleaned  and  16  bales  uncleaned. 

Present  price  quotations  are: 

East  India  extra  cleaned,  87i  to  38i  cents  per  one-half  kilogram 
($0.15  to  $0.15}  per  1.1  pounds). 

Kast  India  prime  cleaned,  35  to  87i  cents  per  one-half  kilogram 
($0.14  to  $0.15  per  1.1  pounds). 

East  India  cleaned,  30  to  35  cents  per  one-half  kilogram  ($0.12  to 
$0.14  per  1.1  pounds). 

Uncleaned,  11  to  13i  cents  per  one-half  kUogram  ($0,044  to  $0.05 
per  1.1  pounds). 
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Jnporti  at  AmtUrdam  and  BoOerdam. 

Balea.  Bales. 

1891 17,813     1896 32,381 

1892 21,991     1897 24,746 

1893 16,806 

1894 18,450 

1895 21,530 

COCOA   BEANS. 

The  firm  condition  of  the  market  at  the  begitinincf  of  the  year  1900 
continued  for  some  time;  prices,  however,  fluctuated  duriD^Uie  course 
of  thejear. 

The  imports  consisted  of: 
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Imports  of  Java  cocoa  beans  at  Amsterdam;  19,200  bags  in  1900, 
gainst  16,500  in  1899,  16,850  in  1898, 13,000  in  1897,  12,600,  in  1896, 
15,200  in  1895,  and  8,630  in  1894.  Imports  of  Surinam  cotoa  beans: 
1900,  800  bags,  against  1,200  bags  in  1899, 1,000  bags  in  1898,  and  1,650 
bags  in  1897. 
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Coti/rse  of  prices. — Java  cocoa  beans:  January,  54  cents  ($0,217); 
April,  55  to  56  cents  (10.221  to  |0.22i):  June,  60  to  64  cents  ($0,241 
to$0.257);  July,  62 cents  (10.249);  September,  62 cents  ($0,249);  Octo- 
ber, 59  to  61  cents  ($0,337  to  $0.24i);  December,  61  cents  ($0.24i). 

Surinam  cocoa  beans:  40  to  44  cents  {$0.16  to  $0,177). 


COCOA    BUTTER. 


Sold  in  auction  at  Amsterdam  daring  the  year  1900, 11,500,000  kilo- 
grams (25,300,000  pounds). 

Price  in  January  auction:  93i  cents  ($0.37i|)  per  one-half  kilogram 
(1.1  pounds);  February,  105i  cents  ($0.42i).  The  highest  price  paid 
was  120  cents  (f0.48i). 
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Java  cow  and  buffalo  hides  firmly  kept  their  price  during  the  year 
1900.  Prices  of  Java  goatskins  rose  10  per  cent  duriDg  same  period. 
Deer  and  sheep  skins,  ttiougb  of  less  importance,  sold  at  high  prices. 
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The  imports  of  Baada  nutmegs  in  1900  consisted  of  858,000  kilograms 
(1,887,600  pounds),  the  sales  of  687,000'kil<^fram8  (1,511,400  pounds), 
the  stock  in  first  hand  of  365,000  kilt^rams  (803,000  pounds). 

Importflof  mace,  210,000  kilograms  (462,000 pountft):  sales,  237,000 
kilograms  (521,400  pounds);  stock  in  first  hand,  25,000 kilograms  (55,000 
pounds). 

Black  Java  pepper:  Imports  consisted  of  3,300  l^^,  the  sales  of 
3,000  bags.  Fair  quality  sold  at  32  cents  (t0.134).  The  total  imports 
of  pepper  amounted  to  30,000  bags,  gainst  32,000  bags  in  1899,  43,000 
bags  m  1898,  32,000  b^s  in  1897,  and  28,000  bags  in  1896.  The  stock 
on  oand  here  decreased  during  1900,  22,000  bags. 

The  imports  of  spices  into  the  Netherlands  were: 
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STOCK  IN  FIKBT  HAND  DKCEMBER  SI,  1900. 
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STOCK  IN  BOMDBD  WAREHOUSE  DECEMBER  81.  IMO.  AT  AMSTERDAM  AND  BOTTRRDAM. 
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CEREAL   PRODUCTS. 


[Compiled  by  J.  De  Boci.AmiterdajD.l 
AT  AHSTEODAU. 
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KECAPITULATION. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  part  of  the  Rotterdam  importa  were  tran.s- 
shipped  to  Amsterdam,  thiij  being  the  final  destination,  and  also  that 
a  share  of  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  arrivals  of  rye  flour  from 
Baltic  ports  passed  on  in  transit  to  the  Rhine. 

Imports  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  from  Belgium  are  not  included  in 
this  statement,  no  reliable  particulars  being  ootainable. 


Amsterdam,  Jamiary  S?5,  1901. 


Frank  D.  Hill,  Cormd. 
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MBTHKRT.AWDS  IKFOBTS  AVD  EXPOBTS  IN  10OO. 

1  transmit  herewith  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  and 
from  the  Netherlands  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1900,  trans- 
lated and  denominations  converteid  in  this  office  from  copy  lent  by  the 
director  of  customs  at  Amsterdam. 

Frank  D.  Hrij.,  Conmd. 

Amsterdam,  March  1, 1901. 


Imporit  into  the  Netheriandt  during  the  year  1900. 
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DiBlIlled  llquon 

8,786.800 

Hidai.ak1iu.Hnil  leulhcr 
Lumber,  dyowowl 

107,000 

285,400 

82.000 

2,880,000 

-xm:^ 

6.702.000 
6.847;q00 

™t,ooo 

l,«2fi,SD() 
8.32i.»00 

FKOK  J*P*K. 

yROM  <TK*V*"- 

2,^,000 

FBO¥  ■OKWAK. 

013.000 

1.848,000 

2.158.20O 

422,000 

928,  «U 

i 

»'«»'■ 

12,009,000 

u,esi.ooo 

B2. 419.800 
^..Wt,  «00 

u2Z 

^^mi^T"'      ■"" 



98, 887. 200 
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Import*  into  the  NetherUmdt  during  the  year  3900 — Continued. 


Quuilily. 

Iiier, 

^. 

Dm 

^. 

KUognuiB. 

PoimdiL 

KlloglHOU. 

PonndiL 

PoundB. 

28,000 
83,000 
M,000 

^^ 

h'ooo 

UlOOO 
DOIOOO 
W.OOI) 

9o;doo 

x.au.eoo 

7S8,000 

8,30:^800 
6«:i35:40O 

2g|GI4 

an 

000 

400 

400 
800 

(no 

300 

3,473,000 

7,640. eoo 

90,742,000 
7.901,000 

112. 83-.!.  400 
le;  0^200 

8,473,000 

7,840,600 

2,089,000 

7,063,000 

16,838,600 

1,382,000 
Sfl,3Sft.000 
2.«88,00a 

l,TM,000 

3,889,800 

iif2,i6a;ooo 

' 

Exportifrom  the  NelherlandK  during  the  year  I: 


Artjclea. 

Quantlly. 

Incr««, 

Recreane. 

KlIogniDL 

Pounds. 

Kllog™™ 

PoDDd.. 

Kilognnu. 

Pound*. 

70,381,000 
'■^'SlS 

8,496,000 
3,088,000 

I&4,838,2a0 
S,UO,800 

3,980,000 
679;  000 

4,630 

24,934,800 

3,731,400,200 

18,691,200 

6,718,000 

121,000 

K2,-«66 

162, 639,000 
1,291,000 

138,685,800 
2.840,200 

760,000 

1,660,000 

SC^d&i-^bi 

6,499,000 

!iS,04S,000 
12!a^000 

26,897,000 
4,408,000 

S.  171.000 
3,423,000 
7,223,000 
8, 185,000 
lol  3471000 

1  i 
1  » 

1   i 

7    i 

asss 

7,740,000 
0,782,000 
IS.  040, 000 

5,8a:ooo 
sloes;  000 

14,297,800 

120.019,000 
It  688: 400 
60,973.400 
9. 697.600 

!SS 

16,890,600 

198,000 

436,600 

3,434,000 

7.682,800 

11.000 

1,982.000 

1,225,000 

4;860;400 
2,605.000 

Fruits: 

86O:0OO 
1,402,000 
10,668,000 

926,200 

22,708.400 

II 

la 

r2.200 

as 

10,600 

"""^.SWlwc™,. 

IHOOO 

294,800 

259,000 

010,800 

22,4TO,000 

■"■^'aS 

37,842,600 
8,495,000 

82.812,400 

i,  MS,  666 

4.230,000 

!:S:ffi 

io'Jm,^ 

3,984,000 

8.764,800 

1.872,000 
14,874,000 

3,018,400 
32:062:800 

1.420,000 

278,000 

800,600 

Hheep  and  1uiib«  ( K^  I . 
Sleum  and  B^cDltuml 

4.826,000 

48,614,600 
819,491.400 

12,246,200 
8,077,600 

niowlooo 

12,887.600 

281,848,400 

6,743,000 

IB66B000 

2.178,000 
84,899,000 

4,791,600 
186,877,800 

«^i;"::": 

1.546,000 

■^ooo 

3401200 

^^"^.u^^  ■■■■ 

47*; 000 
43,086,000 

10,793,200 

'  16:400 

1,053,800 
94,723,200 
1,819,400 

TotBccosDdclgan 

WIne.hog.h««l. 

2,135,000 

4.697,000 
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Export*  from  the  NetherUmdi  daring  the  year  1900 — Continued. 


Altlclat 

Quantity. 

KllogimMi 

PonndB. 

Decrcue. 

EllognmiL 

Poonds. 

Kllocnnu. 

Ponndii. 

130,000 

■•SE 

4.788,000 

10,622,600 

13,009,000 

2.000 

16,879,000 

6^39^000 

52,000 
^,000 
12:000 

02.000 
K,000 
MOOO 
52,000 

is 
as 

16,000 

sis 

4,106,000 

19,427,000 
7,079.000 

17.188,000 

1,031,579,000 

62^180  000 

liE 

Eciooo 

i 

aooo 

92.000 

Siffi 

076.908,000 
5.061.000 
42,218,000 

i^  1(1^000 
487,000 

'1:SS 

2,541000 
40,342,000 
670,694,000 

96:48i;000 

28,729,800 

8,000 

1,381, 000 

87,183,800 
10,^77,800 
12,097,800 

69,19L400 

"■as 

■ —  .^ 

i 

00 

DO 

17,000 

"TUi^ta*"^  "^ 

8,000 

966,000 

2,101,000 

•■Sffi 

T.  013,000 

6,749.600 
1,695.000 
15,428,000 

S^rf!^.'"*!':.:::;::: 

1,482,000 

3,280,400 

2,286,000 

RralioO 

11:904:000 

0,672,000 
8,503,000 

8,099,900 
67.147,200 
10,730,000 
10,928,600 
26,188,800 
14,678,400 

7,70«;600 

875,000 

2,680.000 

6,991600 
7,284,200 

10.860)400 

i^meoo 

4,989,600 

^■ii 

161893;  800 

42,000 
1,092,000 

^406- 

2.402.400 

Stlg«r 

1,868,000 
5,609.009 
^100,000 

4057  600 

12.2M,800 
2:200,000 

320,000 
2^000 

7,000 

704.000 
16,400 

""SU-^ 

775,000 

133.000 
398,000 

133,000 

875,000 
292,800 

76,189,000 

100,549,800 

'••ffiS 

"SZ 

168 

37,813,600 

g;ffi:IS 

39,639,000 

88,200 
14,  «0 

40)  000 

g!!S 

90.400 

M,aoo 

98,200 

1,489,197.000 
12.8M,200 
92,879,000 
33,424,000 
1,071.400 

ass.  132. 800 

18,787,400 

1,475,020,800 
788,009,200 
210,068,200 

608,676:000 
4,161,000 

'■tS" 

8,270,000 

18,207,200 

3,856.000 

7,388.200 

8,305,000 

■i8;»i:oii6 

Drujcii,   dyeetofls.   *Tid 

18.985,000 

41,657,000 

1,796,000 

8,961,200 

14,669,000 
7,448,000 

32,061,800 

706:400 

4,879,600 

393,800 

10,386.600 

4,971^000 

213  000 

16,819,000 

4,803.000 

.r,1S-S 

io,Me.«o 

8.999,000 

19,797,800 

1,696,000 

iXM 

13.46E.0OO 
2:1^:000 

29,626,200 

381.000 

..sa 

499,000 

1.087,800 

9.886.00D 

14.868.000 
67.096.000 
12.949,000 

fgS 
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ExporUfrom  the  Nethirland*  during  the  year  1900 — Coutinoed. 


AtUcl«, 

QoanUly. 

Increue. 

Kllognuu. 

Pound*. 

Ponntb. 

PoondiL 

T(.OK«*NY-00n['d. 

n.ooo 

Siffi 

as 

BS,  810, 000 
107,478.  «M 

gSi:!!! 

23,632,000 

iKSS 

34,1<B,0» 

■sss 

710,618,400 

4,807,600 

42G,9M.an 

28,163,000 

6;344:na 

74,882,000 
286,451.800 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
■i.                00 

61,770,400 
68;0M,400 

7.422,800 
^400 

6,  MM.  000 

i!;S:!!! 

12.108.800 

4.868,000 
2:881:000 

10, 876,000 

78,268,000 
249,000 

•"■ffiSS 

16,470,000 
4,211,0(« 

96,284,000 

«, 286, 000 
10,178.000 

io.7je,ooo 

6.705.000 

BteUD  anil'  ««rlcniuiral 

18,829.200 
aSBlloOO 

28.744,600 
14,761,000 

*«£, 

«ru^^moU«».eu, 

1.628.000 

3,881.600 

24,242,000 
268  000 

i,m;ooo 

2.602,60J 

^SS^.r.""'!^.::::: 

196,628,000 

wine: 

766,000 

1,161,000 
1,086,800 

669,000 
2.342,000 

210,000 

1,471,800 
5,162,400 

TOnUHCL 

iii,™ 

420,200 

16.000 

85,200 

■■sss 

m.ooo 

2, 666;  000 

6,««I,000 

■!:ffi 

85,200 

i2i,6o6 

96,000 

65e;ooo 

266,200 

i,iS:JS 

w%^^. 

34,000 
50,000 

■,^!l! 

1,  IBB,  000 

715,000 

88.000 

8,086,000 

946,000 
1.988,000 

44,000 

6.M4;OQ0 

8.967,800 

1,878,000 

83,000 

6,809,000 

•■ss 

2,»T79,O00 

4.a!9,e«o 

16,000 

35  200 

6,000 
41.000 

11,000 

90,200 

4,448,000 

84,000 

9,786,600 

„.„..,. 

16.000 

88,000 

SLsr:--;:;-; 

202,000 
836,000 

907.000 

i.S7:ooS 

1,995,400 

58,000 

111,600 

78,000 

254,000 
1^000 
24;  000 

'"" 

2,200 

44,000 

2,218.000 
79,000 

2.867;200 
08,800 

4,888,800 

175.800 

aSSSJSr'.:::.::: 

■tsi 

55,000 
345.400 

61,000 

184,200 
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Exporttfrom  the  NetkeHatxdi  daring  the  year  1900 — Continued. 


Qua 
k]io^™7 

ntlly. 

incr 

auK. 

Decr«». 

K<9,flOa 

siwo 

9.974,800 

2.217.600 

679,800 

«,  784. 200 

A«l,800 

9,123.400 
20;  427;  200 

'4481800 

979;  MO 
12,328,800 
^207.000 
^967  000 
5;  002;  800 

23,174,800 

t    1  856800 

'832:200 

1,909,000 

'209:000 

437,800 
2,246,200 

1,570,300 
2,860,000 

■■i~ 
'■la 

62.800 

■!S!i! 

193,600 
4.400 

4,930,200 
26,235,000 

7,306,200 
6,489,200 

Kllogranuk 

PoandB. 

Kllognuns. 

PouiidiL 

11,509,000 
2,3*8.000 

1^  ml  000 

MSIOOO 
&.  604, 000 
24,186,000 
40,435,000 
2;2T4;000 

10.684,000 
644,000 

Sffi 

»6,000 

199,000 
1,021,000 
«6,000 

i,soa|ooo 

silooo 

'''MS 

3,321,000 

^ftsalooo 

IBS, 000 
1:000 

323,400 
8:S00 

299,200 
2:200 

43,000 
2,248,000 

4,945.600 

Crockery  wiire  and  por- 

1,869,000 

810.000 

1,782,000 

Drugii,    dyeatufls,    and 

228.000 

501.600 

1,134,000 
4,000 

2,291,  MO 

Gla»aDdgi.«wttre 

%:Z 

161,800 
99.000 

a^-"""" 

38,000 

4:oi3:oDu 

7.084,000 

■a!!! 

Paper 

Sleom  Bgrinillnral  en- 

86.000 

189,200 

2,463,000 

5,416,800 

■sss 

^?;;;;:;;;;:; 

M,000 

92,400 

191,400 
129:800 

118.000 

88,000 

193,600 

27i,000 

598,200 

5,000 

1,626,000 

2,000 

3,676.000 

17,000 
1,788,000 
203,000 

37,400 
3,929,200 

446,600 

113.000 

248,800 

150,000 

l:ffi 

241,000 

343,200 

766: 600 

4,400 

680,200 

BOiPtt.IBflllcd 

■m,m 

10,676,000 
87,000 

123,200 
23:487:200 
1,914,000 

S^si^::::::::::: 

U4,000 

BOTTERDAM. 

Generally  speaking,  1899  has  been  a  satisfactory  year  for  the  com- 
merce and  induatrv  of  the  Netherlands.  There  were  no  crises  causing 
unnatural  rising  of  Quotations  or  artificial  liveliness  in  tranvactions,  the 
depressing  effects  or  which  are  always  felt  for  some  time  afterwarda. 

The  extension  of  corameroo  and  growth  of  industries,  an  well  as  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  tonnage  of  ocean-going  vessels  which 
entered  this  port  during  1899,  indicate  that  Rotterdam,  as  a  commer- 
cial city  and  seaport,  is  still  enjoying  a  phenomenal  but  healthy  growth, 
and  ifi  successfully  competing  with  Tier  rivals,  Hamburg  and  Antwerp, 
in  distributing  her  share  of  the  world's  products. 


EUROPE:    NETHERLANDS. 
IMPORTS  AN1>  EXPORTS. 


The  importation  of  mervhandise,  excepting  chalk,  coal,  and  stone, 
waa,  in  tona  of  1,000  kilograms  (2,205  pound^: 


Ye«r. 

In  the    1 

Nether-    1 
lands.      . 

AlRotter- 

d«ni. 

Tbu. 

Share  u[ 
In  total 

8 

! 

3 

1 
.37 

as 

/trmJ. 

3.891 
3,90- 

B 

7,067 
7.939 

765 

1 

i 

The  following  statisticR  show  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Nethcrhinds,  the  total  imports  &t  Rotterdam,  the  principal  exports 
from  Rotterdam,  the  quantities  of  principal  artieles  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1893  to  1899,  the  quantities  of  principal 
articles  imported  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  such  ioipoi'ts 
from  other  countries  in  1H93,  the  value.s  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  the  Netherlands,  the  values  of  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  the  consular  district  of  Rotterdam: 

ImporUi  and  exports  0/  principal  arUcUt  in  the  NeOurlaniU  trade  for  1899. 


Articles. 

i.„™. 

Pan^dl. 

Beer  nod  mall  ei- 

i;^''-''™* 

20,002.41 
15,022, 180, 8> 

^^= 

166, 517, 0( 
980,647.81 


Glaaand  glaiewari 


Exports. 

Article-, 

I.p.rt.. 

105,  868,*400 

43,474,200 
45,068,800 

683: 038;  400 
941,914,600 
611,586.800 
18,896,000 
200,785,200 

Bgl'Si".':":::::: 

Cotton  eeed'.!;;! 
Palm  aod  other! 

1,004,762,000 
2,806,468,800 

4,657,400 
96;  063;  000 

40.188.000 
286,808.600 

•SS!!! 

180,028,200 

Potato  flour  and  lis 

,,S:S:S 

16,606,800 

eo:9.w!20o 

227,924,400 
0li665!200 

^;b5o;ooo 

6,886,066  1 
286,970,800 
818,961,000 

72;  215. 000 
3,748,168,600 

'"'ik. 

182.218.400 

isbsir"-- 

Tot^^coardoi^rs. 

140,691,400  1 

1 

42,852,200 
70,931,200 
180,386.800 

For   shipbuild- 
ing an'd  tto- 
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Imporle  at  Sotterdam. 


AtUelM. 

18M. 

18.7. 

1898. 

18». 

PaumU. 
2,306.332 
4, 962. 010 

!?;S 

69.145 
07,302 

S:S 

80,917 
68.463 

11 

83.210 

S.S 

01,620 

II 

is 

.S:ffi 

172,519,849 

„S:ffi 

1,124.701 

Si 
til 

3,077.322 

106,604,918 

e,576,8M 

'•S'S 

463,487,719 

,I:S:S 

k;  189;  825 

11 

211,631,441 

„,S;S 

27,276,811 
28,838,782 
240  612  249 
861,163,057 
31,160,879 

4,702,800 
89,380,967 
27,043,328 
87,907,296 

aaa 

63,306,626 
66,031,291 

S'S.^ 

1,671,087 
6,342,843 

7b,  128|  122 

87:387:811 
40,691.096 

50,392,572 

tss 

41.223,816 
16,836  530 

6  261064 
13,386.550 

1,311,346 
58  036  096 

*     1 

20            ^33 

2,                » 

1,                192 

129 

82 

■■        1 

141 

z 

88 
13 
150 

.^__J»9 

"lias 
sis 

38^178^422 
228,853,072 

i 

1 

i 

!S2 

1 

46,881,741 
64.152,160 

^^:^:tS 

68^182^266 

4:SS:tS5 

1,124,648 

^^^ 

Uai^u: 

J 

77t 

61,080 
60,318 

4,          83!  651 

as 

es,Kn 
Sim 

^"'S 

36 
5 

ft 

N 
2 
68 

931,777 

,db,GoOglc 


K0ROPE:    NETHEELANDS. 

Importi  at  Rotterdam — CoDtiDued. 


Articles 

««. 

^. 

■«. 

1899. 

Foi  •UpbaUdlsc  and  timber 

Si 

12,T81,«a 
M.eX.QM 
6W.  878,920 

Pound4. 

1,304,792,610 

i2;7ri:»2o 

121064!  768 
64,719,0»t 
170.682,866 

PotiruU. 

1,425,191,167 

«,  488,839 

82,41»,818 

6lCu8,318 
216,992,843 

PoamU. 

1,494,496,401 

ToW 

18,BW,6aS,?74 

18,712,820,541 

19,881,812,388 

21,ft4S,9U,84l 

Exports  of  prindpai  articla  from  Rotterdam  in  1S99, 


ft™<Jf. 

ss-^z 

1,501 
4«S 

1 

81 
9K 

i 

848 
M 
48 
7t 

2> 

9; 

1 

99 

170,800 

S:S 

904,800 
958,600 
680,300 

iBsleoo 

as 

801,000 

158,600 
971,000 

5S«,eoo 

99S400 
924,200 
884,800 

282!  800 
4M!800 

HM^OOO 
905,000 

Oils:  ' 

M^^  'a^ih""*'  ^"'"' 

,S'iR« 

lS2.Ml,eOI 

lOT'ws'ffl! 

anm,ajettali^aaa  chranicalB.... 

Sii«»^ 

421 2»,  008 

Wood: 

47.497.809 

"'^^i 

Meal 

Principal  artidet  imported  at  JtolUrdam  from  the  United  S 
[In  thotuHnd  pounds.] 


— 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1»97. 

18*. 

1899. 

689,891 

271.600 

"IS 

■i:S 

6,028 
4,707 
28;iU 

792.774 
130,188 

79,921 
29:528 

eo!856 

5S4,0OO 
IW 

1,093!  900 

i-M 

141,458 

TS:828 

667,29J 
68,401 

Is 

195,000 

1.M9 

1:!!? 

"« 

192,500 

66,000 
8:iS0 

88!  000 

8,262 
58,500 

Is 

1,725 
1,275 

'  67 
478,200 
28,270 

'948 
268 

1 

iiGooale 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — AiraUAL   EEPOBT&. 

1  1899,  and  alto  from 
id  pounds.] 


ConntrioL 

Whait. 

Rye, 

Barley 

Com. 

0... 

Buck- 

wheat 

Beam 
and 

pease. 

Coffee, 

Uar- 

gailn. 

Ores. 

United  Btalea 

sn.iB& 

48,  M8 

10,814 

1,071,227 

220,701 

HS12 

108 

^..„ 

as 

2S 

7R 

827 

U 

1,*K 

» 

S:V. 

1,8S; 

1,2« 
66,228 

42^ 
71,01 

180 

16,180 '"8.488 
6,614      8,678 

2,1« 

^4 
71,181 

8  1.6M 

W 

26 

7,»M            1! 

1^^^ 

8M,ra8 

*a.vA 

76, »» 

2M.B7( 

14.2S1 

3,!H 

871 

S.6fi 

■wlioi 

•n 

,688.676 

2,85» 
«»,011 

Coon  tries  on   the 

45,S2e 

109,818 

»2.'42S 

2,801 

6,096 

96,28 

SS;45i 

1.7B1 

'" 

CMmtriM. 

Uetali. 

fuitured. 

Mflttli^ 

Cotlon- 

■eedoll. 

»-.. 

Kr 

I*rf. 

Tobac- 

Tallow, 
met,  etc 

Seeds. 

Cnlt«dBt.t« 

27,  MO 

!«..«» 

78,861 

z 

688,  m 

7*,BB6 

28.588 

11,  «s 

M,fl23 

1,6« 

SS,7J8 

«.73^ 

2»6 

S62! 

2,»16 

1,188 

i 

Its 
181,877 

4,261 

U8 

I.»48 

1 

SO 

48 

■■■6;86i 

3.40 

84,61 

Great  BriUln 

'■S. 

6,607 

188|         1.121 

ao,9Bo 

: 

a,w 

177 
IIT 

M 

"3  "■? 

4ee 

CSountttes  on    the 

V 

i?:Sl 

a» 

The  %'^lue  of  imports  into  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  States 
was,  according  to  information  obtained  through  the  Bradstreet  Com- 
pany, as  follows: 


Articles. 

189.. 

.„. 

ArHrlcs. 

1898. 

1899. 

Acetrra 

(10,867 
99,987 

aa,9i6 

...... 

M,M6 
2M;iie2 
183.189 

3s 

6,007 

■?;S 

AgiicultDTal  implementf: 

'%% 

tunathereol 

CsnTBS,  manuhcturesor... 
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Article. 

im. 

im. 

Article.. 

im. 

1888. 

»IM,168 

i  I 

s.a      a 

.3 

i«,3eD 

8,128 
16,198 

"■^ 

8.079 

kImi 

1 
is 

,;:S? 

1S7.308 

<;ioo 

17.046 

ua,4is 

,,as 

282.  BIO 

771. sas 

13.9IM.4H 

ill  770 

1,«1,(M0 

92T;4M 

isloes 

l,*6i;908 
Me,  MS 

■S:i 

8,839 
B.600 
2H.7» 
41.034 
3.801 

A  419 
4,SM 

62,  OW 

::i 

98,687 
166.  S77 

S1,6W 
I^GH 

7, 848 

6.&ie 

S72,0IK 
7,748 
8.228 

10,191 

■Is 

lu'ara 

t4,S84 

-~^ 
'       f. 

8,          ■« 
4,          M 

8;«7 

6.474 

S.IDlilbl 

443  Wl 

8:  S3} 

l.»4,668 

■« 

14.942 

ia,i83 

2,(«!t 
9,6SS 

18'S(3 
431,477 
8  288 
41,124 

2]  188 
14|374 

ta 
is 

is;  820 
1,047,117 

11 

10,385 
6,802 

li 

2!  900 
8,768 

178,068 
1!,111 
437,671 

962,297 

270^480 

no;  716 

2.200 

311,330 
68,637 

n.ioi 

f^'f. 

891,831 

si2;m 

Chemlcxli,  drngi,  etc 

SatiHge  casing* 

^^ 

Collon  cloili,  undyed 

Fftta  HDd  *oap  Buterlal 

88,882 

For  buralng  purpoiKs . . 

2,007,388 

'SS! 

P»!iiWanddT«W(I. 

148,087 

Pjcmr««>d«.we. 

"'J^'.  I'.'.'"^" 

*^Wer.eed 

27.888 

^^l"r^:.:::::: 

11,878 

•3« 

^fe 

fS 

Split,  bufl.gmlQ 

Woodt 

^k;:d^;fliidiii;' 

rfslV^rff^.;::: 

ManuInMuresot 

Wrltln*   malcrial   (eicept 

87,271 

8^^'n»chln« 

63,417.M7 
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The  value  of  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  was: 


Aitlcln. 

1898. 

ISH. 

ArliclM. 

1896. 

ism. 

Anamon 

CSEQ 

>!:£! 

'si 

ASS 

a,m,m 

Is 

462,' SU 

"■i 

26,815 

II 

11,483 

I5,HT 
18|lS2 

IS 

lis,  87* 

«a,2w 
8;«(» 

n.su 

217. 2« 
l,IiH 

iS 

1!,TO» 

10, 8M 

27,717 
8,482 

4isiS 

12  68V 
SD62 
TH,383 

m,«eo 
lis 

Huhl 

S,767 
4S.2SS 

■IS 

as 

1H,6B0 

as 

116.  »28 
1.181 

e3,iM 

81,223 

as 

632,924 
3,t33.2» 

isifioi 

,:i£ 

2,08! 

Aitlcles  for  religion*  pta- 

iioM^;dl^'ij.i>v::::::: 

Paper: 

16,»1» 

4,678 

aim 

Cheialcalg  and  drugs 

as'.'™""""™'- 

S<;394 

"^'mj 

2.885 

BpICM: 

91,782 

l&w,  muiufaniiWa  ^. ... 

.f^fn^ 

TobKcco: 

8. 780. 674 

Ve^^j«: 

1,030 
'l-MB 

12.6»,06& 

14.4&7.M0 

Arllola. 

.«. 

1896. 

1896. 

IfOl. 

■283,643.18 
60,210.62 

III 

9,49a;  78 

6,' 758' 22 
11.660.01 
20.890.10 

«.6K>.3» 
17,«06.8» 
42.832.34 

6.096.7* 

'is 

60. 709. 82 

ail 

•268,416.28 

4601263!  83 
ie,0M,J6 
66,281.26 

2g!619!&8 
S26,914.27 

'SS 

2S,4M.69 
108,021.69 
80,278-28 

ss[477;ao 

26,247.66 

iSi 

26,616.78 

-^ 

1) 

i 
'J 

SS 

1 

1 

990.18 
842.10 
686.74 
338.14 

II 

887!  02 

^:S 

169.  oe 

764.27 
308.09 
«P7.1I 

783.08 

868!  7S 

ffiSR 

1,928,027.77 

2,268.619.99 
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IMS. 

- 

1900. 

64,102.  K 
128,979.42 

«:i46.»i 

490,fi2&.« 
M,  266. 97 
10.486.M 
1,086.00 
S,76e.fi7 

65, 619! U 

III 

48,7M.B7 
8,187.08 

1866,862.(2 

E6,((6».8a 

M>,S14.4e 

Sim.  88 

113,098.76 

130.  ITS.  27 

.111 

171. 136.99 

,     1M,WL*9 

K;"S 

8,419.J8 

488,902.68 

MS,  768.  H 
91,806.69 

Wl.MJW 

l.««».«V.« 

3,484.446.72 

MEW   WATEBWAT. 

In  order  to  maintaiD  the  new  waterway  from  Botterdam  to  the  sea 
at  its  proper  depth  and  width,  1,086,723  cubic  meters  of  sand  were 
taken  out  oy  st^m  sand  suckers  during  the  year  1899.  There  were 
13,67s  steamers  and  786  sailing  vessels  (toother,  14,446  vessels)  that 
entered  and  cleared  by  the  new  waterway.  These  vessels  had  an  aggre- 
gate tonnageof  12,705,195  register  tons.  Id  1898,  the  number  of  vessels 
was  12,784  steamers  and  806  sailing  vessels — together,  13,590  vessels, 
messuring  11,726,809  register  tons,  besides  4,137Eshing  smacks,  entered 
and  cl^red. 

The  following  table  shows  the  traffic  on  the  new  waterway: 


18B7. 

1898. 

1890. 

Nmnber. 

Tcniiia«e. 

Number. 

Totm^e- 

Number. 

Touoace. 

IRWAkD. 

•■a 

6,03,880 

'.- 

'■^^ 

••S 

6.626 

6,«S,901 

8,789 

6.860,918 

7,  WO 

C.OTWA.I,. 

892 

-■wn 

8,404 

S,BJB,028 
192,888 

8,M6 

8,620 

6,48^046 

.» 

6.865,891 

7,208 

In  1899,  451  ships  more  than  in  IS&S  and  714  more  than  in  1,897 
entered  the  waterway.  Not  only  the  number  of  ships,  but  also  the 
tonnage,  increased. 
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SHIPPING. 
StaUmad  of  veueU  entered  and  cUared  from  the  pHndpal  Dutch  port*  in  1898  and  1< 


iQWaid. 

Outward. 

1898. 

™. 

18SB. 

im. 

"^ 

Sail 

wl>. 

ToUI. 

"^ 

S>11 
nit 

,«,. 

et8. 

Bull- 

roui. 

wenh^ 

4 

8M 

1 

21 

815 

8S7 

7 

Sift 
70 

48 
IS 

^1 

'1 

""ks 

24 

817 

'4 

2 

1 

88 

SO 

Number  ofihip$  eniered  the  new  vxUeTway,  and  their  draft. 


Draft. 

18». 

IBM. 

D«lt. 

18W. 

1888. 

a,37S 

i 

s.^! 

G 

8,SM 

8,m 

NAVIOATION   AT   ROTTERDAM. 


Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  ships  (foreign  tugboats  and  fish- 
ing smacks  not  included),  with  an  aggregate  tonn^e  of  9,734,745  net 
tons,  entered  Botterdam  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  during  1899. 

The  number  of  entrances  at  Rotterdam  and  in  the  Netherlands  since 
1850  have  been: 


In  the  whole  King 


Number,   Capacity.    Komber.   Capacllr. 


Number.  Capacity. 


987,710 
1,218,898 
1.458,8M 
l,SS0,7fi2 
2,037,491 


4,6ai,41» 

b',713'.2l 
5.934,407 
e,2M,9ia 


8,  .IIS.  820 
9i4d0:S86 


EUEOPE:    NETHERLANDS. 


The  number  of  clearances  ha^  not  been  published  The  following 
table  compares  the  arrivals  at  Rotterdam  with  those  at  other  European 
ports: 


Port. 

18M. 

18M. 

Number,!  Tomuse- 

NiuDber. 

Tonn.«e, 

London 

2  TIT 
2,028 

1     1 

s       m 
'.       no 

i    1 

n 
] 

we 
on 

taa 

s?    ^SS 

PM\  IX 

The  followinfi^  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  entered 
from  the  serertu  countries : 


OoantTj, 

,» 

IMt. 

IW. 

ftroriK. 
2S.B1 

li 

2.K 

ISM. 

Peretnl. 
I.  OS 

PtrceM. 
SI. OS 

iiii 

2:0T 

Wreeni. 

li 
J 

Per  coil. 

» 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The   increase  of   ocean    traffic    in   1899    over  1898  at   Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam  has  been: 


^^                     |S" 

Per^t. 

loaangv. 

Per™. 

■na 

t.2 

671,  S79 

To  show  the  importance  of  Rotterdam  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
peting ports  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  the  following  table  of  entrances 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  given: 


Hsmbutg. 

AWwen.. 

oi'^ifl 

Tonnage. 

otX^I  Tmini^e. 

ol'^i^'  [  Toona^fe. 

e,5fls 

S,7« 

eies 

9:4*8 

12!  623 
IS.  812 

6, 202.  MS 
5.76i,3«9 

5:»86[3-8 
B.228,(t21 
«.2ai,718 

<!7o«:ooo 

7,366  000 

t;76s:ooo 

4.652  '■■    l,517,fl9S 

41821        4!SOO[091 
4.418  1    4.69'2:2II 
4.640  1    6.00S.9K3 

4.653  6.363,569 
4,961       5,S20,(»0 
6,106      «,215,UO 
5,1W       6,416,601 
6,420      6,842,16S 

4  ™         5  ms  J'^ 

467  :      8.00*.  779 

6S1  j      3,568.170 
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The  average  tonnage  per  ship  entered  in  the  three  ports  woa: 


Ybm. 

Hunbuiti. 

Annrerp. 

Yew. 

HiUDbun. 

Antwen^ 

BMWIdUtl. 

Tbnt. 

en 

IbM. 

i 

1 

i 

688 

Ibw. 

1 

,382 

Tbw. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  appears  that  the  average  tonnage  at 
Antwerp  is  much  larjjrer  than  at  Rotterdam:  this  is  claimed  to  be  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  vessels  touciiing  Antwerp  to  complete 
ca^o. 

Tae  quantity  of  merchandise  imported,  in  tons  of  1,000  kilograms 
(2,205  lbs.),  was: 


Ybm, 

An„.,p. 

V-,. 

BoUdriam. 

*..w.,. 

4,237, 148 

Tom, 
4.012,287 

8,484.788 

H^ 

'7, 000,  (TO 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,916,588 
registered  tons,  entered  Rotterdam  fi-om  the  United  States  in  1899, 
a^inst  580  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,795,568,  in  1898,  and  437  ships, 
with  a  tonnace  of  1,331,005.  in  1897.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
ships  cleareafrom  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States;  among  this  number 
were  51  steamers  carrying  both  passengers  and  freight,  mese  compos- 
ing^ the  fieet  of  the  Hollana-America  Line,  a  Dutch  steamship  company 
with  headquarters  at  Rotterdam,  consisting  of  the  following  steamers: 

Twin-screw  steamer  Potsdam,  12,500  tons:  twin-screw  steamer 
Statendam,  10,320  tons;  twin-screw  steamer  Rotterdam,  8,302  tons, 
and  the  screw  steamers  Maaedam,  Spaamdam,  and  Amsterdam,  with 
a  tonnage  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  tons. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1900,  Rotterdam  is  the  only  starting  point  for 
direct  passenger  steamers  for  the  United  States  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  Holland -America  Line  in  1899  carried  the  following  number  of 
passengers ; 


^ 

^ 

Number  of  pu- 

aeoger... 

^ 

^- 

NtmbetofpM- 
•engeis. 

BalosD. 

Sleer- 
age. 

Salooo. 

St«r 

■ge. 

New  York 

ao 

a,  881 

1,027 

8,253 

Botteidam  .... 
Anuterd&m  ... 
Boulogrue-rar- 

New  York 

I,SM 

8,491 

Boulogne-Bor- 

Total 

4,008 

is,oae 

4,216 
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FBEI6HT  BATS8. 

Owners  of  steamers  aod  sailing  vessels  considered  1899  a  favorable 
year.  The  large  increase  in  the  world's  tonnage  did  not  lower  the 
freight  rates  to  any  extent,  a  sign  of  the  steady  growth  in  traffic 

lugh  coal  prices  tended  to  increase  the  running  expenses  of  steam- 
ers, which  caused  the  margin  of  profit  on  freights  to  be  smaller  than 
in  former  years.  These  creater  running  expenses  led  many  ship- 
owners to  lease  their  vessels  on  time  charter,  for  which,  owing  to  the 
great  demand,  better  rates  were  paid  than  for  many  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  Netherlands,  from  $2  to  $3.25  per  register  ton  was 
paid  on  an  average  for  common  freight  steamers. 

Freights  to  the  Plata  Biver  were  very  profitable  during  the  year, 
also  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  July  and  August.  To  (be  Black  Sea, 
Danube,  and  Mediterranean,  freignts  were  not  as  good  as  they  might 
have  been,  but  those  to  the  Baltic  were  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
To  East  Asia  and  India,  they  were  sufficient.  From  Java,  there  was 
so  much  demand  for  ship  room  that  Dutch  ships  could  not  carry  all  the 
freight,  and  German  vessels  had  to  take  a  share  of  it. 

New  York  freights  were,  as  far  as  the  Netherlands  b  concerned,  not 
as  remunerative  in  1899  as  in  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  the  highest  and  lowest  figures  for  home- 
ward and  outward  f  rei^t  on  some  of  the  more  important  commodities 
in  1898  and  1899: 


rrom- 

Articles 

Per- 

1896. 

un. 

HlgheM. 

U»r«t. 

HI»h«l. 

LoireM. 

Ssr:::::: 

BIuid<ie5cublcfeet) 

1.% 

1.82 

aisi 

3.19 

K.73 
«.01 

1 

•^J? 

::::«:::;:::- 

::::t::::::::::::::: 

IS.  90 

nils 
i.ao 

1.28 

Ssr.:::::: 

3cale(TOIdlo«orlM 

Scale  {one-thirtieth 
Laat  (86.  m  biuhele) 

:::::S;::::::;::::;::: 

1:42 

19: 00 

J«T«I>CT  linen 

Sfc:::::: 

Tin 

^.«> 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 


There  are  about  seventy  regular  ocean  steamship  lines  at  Rotterdam. 
They  are  enumerated  in  Commercial  Relations,  1899,  Volume  II,  page 
664.     Port  charges,  quay  dues,  and  pilotage  rates  are  also  given. 


BIVEB  TEAFFIC. 


Hundreds  of  lines  send  steamers  and  baizes  to  the  interior  of 
Europe  and  the  Netherlands. 

It  IS  estimated  that  110,855  river  ships  and  boats,  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  14,621,011  cubic  meters,  entered  Rotterdam  from  the 
interior,  Germany,  and  Belgium  during  1899, 
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BHINE   FREIGHTS   AHD   TRAFFIC. 

Aver^^e  Rhine  freight  charges  in  1899  were,  for  cargoes  of  600  to  700 
tons,  towage  included: 


Per  1,000  klloa  (^200  ponndii]. 

Article. 

niMqnaTtec. 

SeooDdqiuK 

Third  qn«ter. 

Foanh  qmx- 

I0.'ffllot0.80 

to.  Kilo  to.  SI 
.48 

tO.Mtot0.40 
.02 

to  the  upper  Bhlne  ■nd  town,  on 

.16 

Freight  charges  for  graina  were,  by  cargoes  of  400  tons,  including 
towage: 


Per  l.WO  kll«  <Z,20a  pounds) . 

Firm 
qumrter. 

Second 

Third 

qiwrter. 

Foortb 

.72 

tO.B6 
'.72 

to.  42 
LIS 

10  6S 

Rhine  freight  charges  per  2,000  kilograms  (about  4,400  pounds)  for 
ore,  excluding  charges,  for  towage  were: 


18W. 

18«0. 

18OT, 

use. 

ISW. 

DMtJMtlon. 

■a,'- 

Low- 

High- 

'^■ 

HJ.h. 

Low- 

■2?- 

'^■ 

High- 

Low 

^■^^ss:; 

.M 
i;24 

to.  20 

.80 

'.X 
.40 

.M 

i:o4 

to.  20 
.24 
.2S 

!S8 

.40 

"1 

i!m 

to:  20 
.22 
.S8 
.» 

.28 
.28 
.88 

10.60 

lAO 

.80 
.48 

1.(0 

to.  3D 
.22 
.28 
.38 

.81 

.82 
.40 
.80 

,1 

BeoonS  qniulei 

To  the  middle  Rhine: 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  dutiable  merchandise 
arrived  by  Rhine  boats  from  Germany  at  the  principal  Dutch  Rhine 
stations: 


Fort. 

1809. 

1«W. 

p« 

^. 

im. 

II 

Tbiu. 
70!.8Sa2 
lflS.T2S.2 

82,204.1 
,  14S,  988.1 

TbM. 

18,806.2 
ili.7n' 

TVmt 
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The  following  merchandise  waa  shipped  to  Germany  from  the  prin- 
cipal Dutch  Eh  ne  stations: 

™. 

u«. 

,». 

Port. 

MM. 

!««. 

'■Ski 

'■'Bi 

78,«».9 

i2».8ee.4 

Ihtal  Rhine  traffic  at  pniu:ipat  datims. 

Port 

IW, 

isee. 

».. 

ISM. 

isgs. 

ISl.SK.S 

n™. 

Tbm. 
IB,  SIS.  4 
2^80. 

7,T(»,0M.a 

7,aia,B07,ii 

The  share  of  Botterdam  in  the  Rhine  traffic  of  the  Netherlaods 
with  Germany  was: 


Besides  the  traffic  at  the  priDcipal  Rhine  stations  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  following  was  received  at  and  shipped  from  different  points: 


ym. 

18W. 

60, 279. » 

7»;W6 

1,878,816.7 

I,»«,W«.7 

Making  the  total  Khine  traffic  for  the  Netherlands: 

L899 9, 543, 860.  & 

18»8 9,189,190.2 

Increase 464, 470. 7 

The  Rhine  traffic  between  Germany  and  Belgium  was: 


Shim  traffic  of 

,  Rotttrdam,  and  Bdgiwa. 

AtngUidam. 

Belgium. 

Kotterdam. 

ABurteidam. 

Beiglam. 

1890 

ism!!!;^! 

IbM. 

£,£82,791 

5S8:8S 

ill 

,t«5,45a 

,810,083 
,430, 759 

89* 

896 

m.'.'.'.V. 

6,219,618 

Si 

242.816 

1 

:S:i 
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At  Lobith,  the  Dutch  frontier  station  on  the  Bhiae,  there  pa^ed  to 
and  from  Germany: 
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The  total  Rhino  traffic,  including  traffic  between  German  Rhine  sta- 
tions and  Belgian  pointe  and  Gemuuiy  and  Dutch  Rhine  stations,  and 
points  along  uie  Baine  in  Germany,  amounted  (in  thousand  tons)  to: 


.  16,160  1894 24,629 

.  19,534  1895 23,434 

.  19,695  1896 30,251 

.  20,793  1897 31,679 

.  21,337  1898 35,063 


Sailroad  freigbi  traffic  at  SoOerdam. 

[In  toiuof  l,a00UlogiaiiiB,r>r2,aBpotuid«.] 
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EMIQEATION. 
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Their  destination  was : 
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POST  lUPBOTXHENTS. 

The  new  harbor,  Maashaven,  mentioned  in  mj  last  annual  report, 
which,  when  finished,  will  be  li  miles  long  and  1,050  feet  wide,  has 
not  yet  been  completed,  as  the  city  authorities  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaming  all  the  land  to  be  excavated,  but  part  of  it  has,  during  the 
year,  been  regularly  used  by  ocean-going  steamers. 

Another  new  harbor,  the  Schiehaven,  is  being  excavated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Maas,  in  the  west  end  of  the  city.  This  har- 
bor will,  when  ready,  have  a  length  of  610  meters,  or  about  2,001  feet, 
a  width  of  120  meters,  or  about  934  feet,  and  a  depth  of  8  meters,  or 
26  feet  3  inches.  This  harbor  at  the  end  of  1899  was  already  so  far 
completed  that  40  large  Rhine  barges  could  find  room  iu  it. 

Besides  the  harbors  in  construction,  Rotterdam  in  1899  excavated 
harbors  covering  a  surface  of  more  uian  805  acres,  while  the  river 
Maas,  1,200  feet  wide,  which  runs  through  tiie  city,  forms  also  a  vast 
natural  harbor  and  affords  safe  Buchorage  for  vessels  along  the  quays 
on  each  side  and  midstream. 

The  port  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  19  miles  of  quays,  and  will  have 
more  than  25  miles  when  the  quays  in  construction  are  completed. 

The  city  of  Rotterdam,  in  1899  constructed  two  new  sheds  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  along  the  harbor  Rynhaven,  for  storage  of 
merchandise.  These  sheds  are  to  be  temporaiily  let  to  vessels  desir- 
ing to  unload  cargo,  and  not  to  any  concern  permanently.  These 
sheds  have  a  lei^th  of  108  meters  (354  feet  4  inches)  and  a  width  of 
40  meters  (131  feet  3  inches).  The  total  surface  covered  by  ware- 
houses and  sheds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  most  of  the 
ocean  shipping  takes  place,  was  at  the  end  of  1899  more  than  1,400,000 
square  feet. 

CRANES  AND   COAL  TIPS. 

The  Rotterdam  city  council  decided  in  1899  to  have  eight  new  elec- 
tric cranes  constructed.  When  these  are  completed,  the  number  of 
cranes  belonging  to  the  ci^  will  be  78,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  from 
1,500  to  66,C^  pounds.  Besides,  as  stated  in  former  reports,  the  city 
owns  a  number  of  capstans  and  windlasses  driven  by  steam,  electric- 
ity, or  water-power,  with  a  capacity  of  from  1,100  to  4,400  pounds. 
The  railroad  companies  have  12  cranes,  and  considerable  hoisting 
machinery  is  owned  by  private  parties. 

The  tiiird  hydraulic  coal  tip,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report, 
was  at  the  end  of  1899  still  in  course  of  construction.  A  new  quay 
had  to  be  built  to  place  it,  and  this  somewhat  delayed  the  completion. 
Hie  coal  tips  move  20  carloads  or  200  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  at  a  cost 
of  90.04  per  ton. 
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In  1899,  the  coal  tips  moved  259,297  tons,  of  which  137,717  were 
coal  and  121,580  coke.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  shipa  were 
accommodated  on  the  coal  tips,  and  the  two  tips  toother  worKed  408 
days  and  287  nights. 

The  quantity  of  coal  moved  by  the  tips  was  as  follows; 


.  12,950 

.  14,867 

.  90,662 

.  113,909 

.  114,698 


.  100,809 

.  213,660 

.  120,110 

.  346,847 


MERCHANT   MABINE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  be- 
longing to  Botterdam  and  towns  in  the  vicinity  on  January  1,  1900: 
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I  also  give  figures  for  Antwerp,  Rotterdam's  great  competitor,  for 
the  last  10  years, 

Veuel»  ovnted  at  AMwerp. 
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The  Netherlands  merchant  fleet  consisted,  on  December  31,  1899,  of 
624  ships,  measuring  320,108  tons,  and  on  December  31,  1898,  of  605 
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ships,  measuring  302,476  tons,  an  increase  for  1899  of  19  ships  and 
17,632  tons. 

Of  the  total  number  of  ships  on  December  31, 1899, 192  were  steam- 
ers, measuring  235,840  tons,  while  on  December  31,  1898,  176  were 
steamers,  measuring  213,742  tons.  Hits  shows  an  increase  in  1899  of 
16  steamers  and  22,098  tons. 

On  December  31, 1899,  the  number  of  saiiing  vessels  was  432,  measur- 
ing 84,268  tons,  while  on  December  31,  1898,  there  were  429  sailing 
veasels,  measuring  88,724  tons,  an  increase  in  1899  of  3  sailing  vessels, 
with  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  4,456  tons. 

Veutit  condemned. 
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Compo»itum  of  the  Dutch  merchant  m 
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Steamers,  already  high  in  price  in  1898,  went  up  a^n  in  1899, 
principally  on  account  of  the  nae  in  cost  of  materials,  ship  plates,  for 
instance,  baving  gone  up  20  per  cent.  It  may  b©  taken  for  granted 
that  on  an  average,  15  per  cent  more  was  paid  for  steamers  m  1899 
than  in  1898. 

In  the  beginning  of  1900,  all  the  European  shipbuilding  wharves 
were  busy,  and  pnees  for  speedy  delivery  were  raised  considerably. 
At  present,  the  average  cost  of  a  common  freight  steamer  is  about  ^0 
per  ton  carrying  capacity,  against  (28  to  ^6  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Many  old  ships  changed  owners  in  1899  and  good  prices  were  received 
for  tiiem,  especially  for  steamers  of  about  2,0W  tons  carrying  capacity, 
of  which,  of  late  years,  few  have  been  built. 

POSTAL   BEBVICE. 

From  the  interior  of  the  Netherlands,  there  were  received  at  Rotter- 
dam 7,054,000  letters  in  1899,  against  6,181,917  in  1898  and  3,564,236 
postal  cards,  against  3,938,620  in  1898.  From  abroad,  1,648,520  let- 
ters, against  1,603,666  in  1898  and  550,385  postal  cards,  against 478,394 
in  1898. 

There  were  also  received,  in  1899,  4,881,422  packages  of  newspapers, 
gainst  4,291,320  in  1898  and  2,786,000  packages  of  other  printed 
matter,  aeainat  2,729,720  in  1898.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  samples  were  received  from  the  inte- 
rior and  87,697  from  abroad,  against  125,167  and  87,420,  respectively, 
in  1898. 

The  number  of  letters  from  abroad  does  not  include  letters  received 
at  railroad  post-offioes. 

There  were  received  from  the  interior  141,277  registered  letters,  rep- 
resenting a  value  of  $4,849,381,  and  92,524  from  abroad,  representing 
a  value  of  $911,942.77.  Tnis  does  not  include  money  orders  received 
from  railroad  post-offices. 

There  were  sent  from  the  Botterdam  post-office  92,754  registered 
letters,  representing  a  value  of  {679,236.15, 

There  were  forwarded  to  the  interior  per  parcels  post  293,431  parcels 
and  received  from  the  interior,  180,391.  To  foreign  countries,  there 
were  sent  41,515  parcels  and  received,  79,749  parcel. 

Postal  money  orders  to  the  number  of  145,831,  amounting  to 
$1,553,995.94,  were  sent  from  the  Rottetdam  post-office  and  228,281, 
amounting  to  $2,043,288.90,  were  paid  at  said  office.  Besides,  iM>stal 
checks  to  the  amount  of  $6,615.20  were  issued  from  and  to  the  amount 
of  $7,409.80  were  paid  at  the  Eotterdam  post-office. 

There  were  sent  from  Botterdam  to  the  Dutch  Eiist  Indies,  per  Dutch 
steamers  of  Rotterdam  (Lloyd),  20,091  letters,  1,092  postal  cards,  97,943 
packages  of  printed  matter,  124  samples,  and  1,601  registered  letters, 
and  by  other  channels,  117,433  letters,  15,723  postal  cards,  170,039 
mckages  of  printed  matter,  8,087  samples,  and  7,420  registered  letters. 
There  were  sent  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  63,526  parcels. 

TELEGRAPH. 

At  the  Government  telegraph  offices  at  Rotterdam,  there  were  han- 
dled, in  1899,  2,886,362  telegrams,  against  2,804,418  in  1898,  2,584,814 
in  1897,  2,522,810  in  1896,  2,435,943  in  1895,  and  2,315,772  in  1894. 
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TELEPHONES. 

On  July  1,  18ft9,  telephooe  connections  were  inaugurated  between 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Arnhem,  in  the 
Netherianc^,  and  Magdebui^,  Fmnkfoi-t-on-the-Main,  Offenbach,  Cre- 
feld,  Viersen,  Dilken,  Sucntelen,  Lobberich,  UerdinKen,  Geldem, 
EBsen  (Ruhr),  Oberhausen,  Weiden  (Ruhr),  Cleve,  and  Oocb,  in  Ger- 
many. 

For  a  conversation  of  three  minutes  or  less  fi-om  a  point  in  the 
Netherlands  with  M^ebuiv,  the  tariff  is  1.95  florins  W).78);  witii 
Frankfort-on-the  Main  or  Offenbach,  1.70  florins  (10.68);  with  Cre- 
feld,  Viersen,  Dulken,  Suchtelen,  Lobberich,  Uerdingen,  Geldem, 
i*sen  (Ruhr),  Oberhausen,  Weiden  (Ruhr),  Cleve,  and  Goch,  1.45 
florins  ($0.58);  while  between  the  frontier  points,  Arnhem,  and  Cleve, 
and  Goch,  the  tariff  is  0.60  florins  (^.24). 

Conversation  with  points  in  Germany  can  be  held  from  7  a.  m.  to  9 
p.  m. 

The  number  of  people  at  Rotterdam  connected  by  city  telephone 
were,  on  December  31,  1896,  l,lfil;  on  December  31,  1897,  1,339;  on 
December  31,  1898,  1,620;  on  December  31, 1899,  1,981. 

The  average  number  of  daily  connections  in  the  city  was  19,451  in 
1899, against  16,606 in  1898;  theaveraffenumberof  connectionsdoring 
the  night  wafi320inl899,against274in  1898;  on  Sundays,  2,278,^ainBt 
1,862  in  1898. 

The  number  of  conversations  with  the  interior  of  the  Netlierlands 
was  164,579  in  1898  and  227,605  in  1899. 

The  number  of  international  conversations  was: 
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COIN. 

The  following  amount  of  new  coin  was  delivered  for  cin'-ulation  by 

the  mint  of  the  Netherlands: 

For  the  Java  Bunk :  lO-florin  gold  pi«!cee 108, 771 

For  the  Netherlands: 

25-cent  piecee 1 ,  000, 000 

10-cent  piecee 1, 500, 000 

2t-cent  piecee 1, 600, 000 

1-cent  piecee 5, 000, 000 

One-haUcent  pieces 2, 000, 000 

For  the  Dutch  Indies: 

One-quarter-florin  pieces 3, 000, 000 

One-tenth-florin  pieces 2,500,000 

21-cent  piecee 7, 600, 000 

1-cent  piecee 36,600,000 

H.  Doc.  380,  Ft.  2 34 
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The  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  Netherlands  v 
as  follows: 
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The  following  fieurea,  showing  the  value  of  the  fish  sold  hy  auction 
at  the  Rotterdam  fish  market,  indicate  the  importance  of  this  trade: 


.  (06,060.84 
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1897 :,..     124,388.36 

1888 134,585.72 

1899 129,981.42 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  salmon  caught  in  the  Maas 
River,  near  Rotterdam,  and  auctioned  at  the  salmon  market  of  Krs- 
Ungsche  Veer,  a  suburb  of  this  city : 


56,144 

.890 34,666 

46,232 
66,165 

76,276 


.  57,3 


1895 48,436 


The  last  year  has  been  poor  for  the  salmon  fisheries;  in  fact,  the 
catch  has  been  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  thirty  years. 

Domestic  salmon  ia  sold  at  Rotterdam  at  from  $0.40  to  91.50  per 
pound. 

The  following  figures  show  the  herring  catch  of  the  Netherlands 
fleet: 
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CATTIiB  TRADE. 

Cattle  were  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Netherlands  in 
1899  as  follows: 
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At  the  Rotterdam  slaughterhouse,  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  export 
as  follows: 
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There  were  slaughtered  for  Rotterdam  conaumption: 
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DISCOUNT  EATES. 

The  following  fluctuations  took  place  in  1899  in  the  rates  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands: 
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BATES  OF  EXCHANQB. 


The  following  were  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  exchange  on  the 
five  principal  EAiropean  countries  during  1899: 
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PATENT  BIOHT8,  ETC 

There  are  no  patent  rights  in  the  Netherlands. 

Information  regarding  trade-marks,  commercial  licenses,  and  pass- 
ports, quarantine  regulations  and  postal  rates  is  contained  in  my  report 
in  Commerctal  Relations,  1896-1897,  Vol.  II,  and  a  slight  change  in 
postal  rates  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Netherlands  and- colonies 
IB  noted  in  my  report  in  Commercial  Kelatioos,  1899,  Vol.  II. 


Prices  fluctoated  but  little  in  1899,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing tables  of  highest  and  lowest  quotations  for  tne  last  ten  years: 
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CereaU — Continneii. 


YeM. 

"^"■^S"" 

WbeM,  Black  Bm. 

Com,  American     jOaU,  Prtme  RuMlui 
banUT(perlOOUloe>  (pSrlOO  kl]«-2U 
-ZM  pound.).      1          pound.). 

harntnt. 

High**. 
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Hlghert. 

Low«l. 
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ffi:S 

M-OD 

is 

Is 

M.OO 

tTB.00 

KLOO 

11 

IftLOO 

ii 

M.OO 
7*.  00 

Is 
1 

2.  BO 

t2.eo 

£.60 
S.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.08 

gs   ss 

While  we  need  to  look  back  but  &  few  years  to  find  wheat  pricea  of 
$40  and  (120  per  2,400  kilograms,  rye  prices  of  t&i  and  $114  per  2,100 
kilof^rams,  and  com  quotations  of  cl.40  and  $10  per  100  kUograma, 
the  year  1899  does  not  show  lower  quotations  than  $66  for  wheat,  $54 
for  rye,  and  $1,90  for  corn,  and  no  higher  prices  than  $88,  $60,  and 
$2.20  for  the  three  cereals,  respectively.  This  indicates  that  the  cereal 
market  was  pretty  steady  during  the  year  and  at  no  time  seriously 
disturbed.  Average  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  compared  with  other 
yeant  were: 


Cerul. 

M». 

1S98. 

law. 

vat. 

•00.00 

48.00 

42.W 

I.  as 

40.00 

The  values  of  the  various  grades  of  the  different  cereals  were,  at  the 

end  of  1899,  as  follows: 

Bye,  per  2,100  kUognuni: 

Soa'J)  Busman $56. 80  to  $60. » 

Danube 66.20 to    69.20 

Wheat,AiQericanTed  winter,per2,400kilognunB.....^ 66.eoto    TG.aO 

Barley,  per  2,000  kilograms: 

Feed  barley 60. 00  to   62.80 

DistiUerv  barley 58. 00  to    64.00 

Com,  per  2,000  kiliwnvmg; 

American  mixea 36.00 

Odwa M.80 

Cinqouitine 48.00 

Oata,  per  100  kiloKnune: 

Ruwian 2. 40  to     2.56 

American 2.36  to      2.52 

Buckwheat,  per  2,100  kik^iTama: 

State 66.00 

RoanaD 64. 00  to  64.40 

Considering  the  quiet  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  imports  of 
most  of  the  cereals  were  not  as  large  as  in  1898.  It  will,  however, 
appear  from  the  following  statement  of  imports  of  cereals  into  the 
Jfetherlands  that  the  imports  of  wheat  from  North  America,  as  well  as 
from  South  America,  have  increased  considerably. 
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Import*  of  eerealt. 
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20,668,817 
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BLPetenbuia 

PemftQUid  Raral 

Uban  >n(l  Windau '.....'.'.'. 

PnuHlui  BalUcpom 

RuMlaii  Black  eea  porti. . . 


223.786 
113,816 
66,976 


11,606,604     11,080,17 
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144,681 

8,868,174 


, 
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8,702,707 

2,017,280 

82,720 

98,879 
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6,102,372 

...AS 

243,928 

934.900 

1,367,801 

8,971.304 

1,693.848 
3, 864, 880 

]3.901,4U 

10,948,114 

14,244.014 

18,178,629 
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ImporU  ofctrraU — Ccmtiuued. 

BUCKWHEAT. 
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Figures  for  1899  are  not  obl&inalile  here,  but  importe  of  e 
increwtxl  conridenbly. 

EiUmalal  nipply  at  BoUfrdam. 


COMMERCIAL   BKLATIONS — ANNUAL   BEPORT8, 
Supply  at  AmiUrdam  and  the  rwer  Zaan. 
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Figuree  for  1900  are  not  obtainable  here. 


PBTBOLEDH. 


There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  consamption  of  petroleum 
in  1899,  probably  caused  b^  the  gradual  increase  in  quotations  from 
July,  189d.     The  consumption  was: 
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The  arrivals  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  were: 
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Quotations  for  retail  delivery  went  down  from  $4  (duty  paid)  in 
January  to  $3.80  in  May  and  June,  but  s  gradual  rise  set  in  in  June, 
which  brought  prices  up  to  ^.94  in  December. 


OOBTEB. 

ArrivaU  in  the  NeUwrUmd*. 


For  the 
Dutch 


i,^!«> 


l,l!K,80a 
1,522,70) 
1,701,  two 


Of  the  coffee  imported  by  the  Dutch  Trading  Companv  in  1899, 
L62,800  bags  were  produced  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  1,600  in 
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Surinam,  while  the  coffee  imported  by  private  firms  eame  from  the 
following  places: 
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use. 

WW. 

1:8! 
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1,SM1.1«) 
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Rotterdam's  share  of  tiie  private  arrivals  was: 
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Iq  the  report  of-  the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1899,  the 
world's  productioo  of  coffee  is  given  as  follows: 

1889-90 6,658,000  1896-96 10,855,000 

1890-91 9,297,000  1896-97 13,605,000 

1891-92 11,858,000  I  1897-98 16,178,000 

1892-93 11,283,000  I  1898-89 13,723,000 

1893-94 9,219,000  i  1899-1900 '14,437,000 

1894-96 11,636,000  '  1900-1901 '13,975,000 

>BMlinat«d. 
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[in  baUt  of  60  kUo 
and  the  UniUd  S 

■  fumlglied  bf  Q.  Duuring  &  Son.  Dalen  &  Plemp.  KolK  &  Wittkunp.  i 
JaoobaoD  ifi  Song,  coffee  broken  at  BoneTdsm.) 


Coffee  lold  at  the  several  terminal  markeit. 
[Trom  the  report  lor  ISW  o[  the  RoUerdun  Chamber  of  Coi 
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Good  ordinary  J»v«  (per  one-half  kllogittm.orl. 


0.22«.  0.20,    0.208,  0. 

o!204.  a2i8:  oIsm! 

a!202.  d!20I.  01112, 


,  10-^206.10.22,  t0.1»t. 

..   0.178,  o.m. 

1.168,  0.190,  0.1K. 
0.1S8,  O.Ok 


The  coffee  trade  was  far  from  favorable  in  1899.  Prices,  which  had 
been  declining  for  three  or  four  years,  remained  low  for  three-quarters 
of  the  year.  At  last,  in  October,  tlie  long-expected  rise  in  quotations 
set  in,  and  gave  many  an  opportunity  to  make  good  some  of  the  losses 
suffered  on  account  of  the  declining  market. 


Tea  prices  in  1899  were:  Good  averse  China  Kongo,  per  one-bolf 
kilogram  {1.1  pounds),  JO.  196,  *0.212,  »0.196,  f0.212;  .lava,  $0,116, 
»0.152,  $0,128,  $0,140. 

The  importation  of  China  tea  into  the  Netherlands  decreased  from 
69,2t>0  chests  of  40  kilograms,  or  88  pounds  net,  to  59,500  chests,  while 
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the  importation  of  Jara  t«a  increaaed  from  112,000  to  139,100  chests. 
The  consuinptioD  of  China  tea  in  the  Netherlands  amount^  to  37,900 
chests,  against  37,300  chests  in  1898,  and  the  consumption  of  Java  tea 
increased  from  36,100  to  42,800  chests. 

The  total  imports  of  China  and  Java  tea  increased  from  202,S)00  to 
217,500  chests,  and  the  total  exports,  from  102,600  to  117,200  chests. 


Quotations  were:  For  uncleaned  white  Java,  C2.40,  $2.50,  $2.30, 
$2.40  per  60  kilograms  (110  pounds);  for  uncleaned  white  Arracan, 
$1.90,  $1.50,  $1.80  per  50  kU<^rara8. 


Y«r. 

ToUl. 

5r 

1,630,000 

j:m.m 

Quotations  were, per  one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds):  Nutmegs,  first 
quality,  $0,332,  $0,312,  $0,332;  mace,  first  quality,  $0,432,  $0,448, 
$0.42,  $0,432;  cloves,  Am  boy  na,  $0,104,  $0,108,  $0.104,$0.108;  cloves, 
Zanzibar,  $0,086,  $0,067,  $0,076,  $0,072;  pepper,  Lampong,  $0,104, 
$0.11,  $0,108,  $0,123,  $0,121. 

The  business  in  nutmegs  and  mace  was  very  alack,  as  consumers 
were  not  willing  to  pay  prices  quoted  during  toe  larger  part  of  the 
year.  A  large  stock  which  did  not  find  purchasers  was  retained  by 
miporters.  Toward  the  end  of  the  jear,  however,  demand  for  con- 
sumption set  in,  business  became  brisk,  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
same  quotations  at  which  it  had  opened. 

Pepper  quotations  steadily  rose  during  the  year. 


Quotations  for  prime  Java  grades  were  $0,176,  $0,192,  $0,176, 
$0,188,  $0.18,  $0.20;  and  for  prime  Surinam,  $0.17,  $0.14,  $0,162  per 
one-half  kilogram  (1.1  pounds). 

First-hand  business  in  1899  amounted  to  1,595  bags  of  Java,  164 
Africa,  and  946  Surinam,  a  total  of  2,705  bags,  against  2,533  bags  in 
1898  and  1,187  bags  in  1897. 

The  supplies  are  still  on  the  increase,  as  more  attention  is  paid  from 
year  to  year  to  the  cultivation  of  the  article  in  Java,  Surinam,  and 
Africa. 


The  price  of  beet  sugar  in  the  Netherlands  was,  in  January,  $4.35. 
It  advanced  with  a  few  fluctuations  to  $5.45,  and  closed  the  year  with 
$4.30  per  100  kilt^rams  (220  pounds).  The  prices  were  remunerative 
to  formers  and  refiners. 

The  total  sugar  output  of  the  Netherlands  for  1899  was  estimated  at 
180,000  tons,  against  150,000  tons  in  1898. 
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Importations  in  the  Netherlands  were  for  1899:  Raw  stifar,  42,334 
tons;  refined  augar,  15,404  tons.  Exports  from  the  Netherunds  were: 
Ba.w  Bugar,  13,204  tons;  refined  su^,  138,797  tons.  The  stock  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar  on  December  81,  1899,  was  77,4S5  tons. 


The  Sumatra  crop  yielded  235,652  packages,  which  was  33,916  more 
than  in  1898.  The  tobacco  sold  at  an  averse  of  fO.368  per  one-half 
kil(^fram,  or  1.1  pounds,  while  it  sold  at  90.488  in  1898.  In  spite  of 
the  larger  crop,  the  sum  total  realized  was  $1,400,000  less  than  in 
1898.    Of  the  1898  crop  there  were  sold: 
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.Site  ofSumaira  tobacco  during  the  loti^Uen  crop  yean. 

$11,200,000  I  1892 $10,400,000 

10,800,000  I  1893 14,400,000 

12,900,000     1894 14,000,000 

10,400.000  I  1895 11,200,000 

13,200,000  11896 12,900,000 

14,500,000     18W7 14,900,000 

0,800,000     1898 13,400,000 

L891 11,700.000  I 

From  the  1898  Java  crop  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  there  were  sold 
162,490  packages  of  leaf  tobacco  and  145,072  of  scrub,  being  6,8"" 
•■■'"■ 897  c 


„_8  of  leaf  and  34,818  of  scrub  more  than  from  the  1897  crop, 

The  average  prices  were  approximately  $0. 168  and  $0,084  per  one-half 
kilogram  (l.lpounds). 
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SaU»Jrom  At  Jaoa  crop  of  1898. 
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8aU  af  Sana  tobacco  in  the  DutiA  marluu  for  the  laM  fifi^en.  yean. 
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The  trade  in  Maryland  tobacco  was  much  less  brisk  than  usual  during 
the  fir^t  six  months  of  1899.  In  September  and  October,  better  quali- 
ties arrived  and  considerable  changed  hsnda.  Mason  County  tobacco 
was  high  in  price  and  arrivals  were  small.  Imports  and  sales  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  tobacco  were  about  the  same  as  in  other  years. 

In  seed-leaf  tobacco,  less  business  was  done  than  in  other  years.  The 
demand  for  this  tobacco  in  the  United  States  and  the  good  quality  of 
the  crop  made  the  quotations  too  high  for  this  market 
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Messrs.  F.  Meerkamp  van  Embden  &  Sons,  tobacco  broken,  of  Bot- 
terdam,  publish  in  their  annual  report  the  following  review  of  the 
tobacco  trade  for  lS9d: 

Impoitaliant  and  talei  al  JtoUerdmn. 
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IMPORTATIONS  AT  BOTTBRDAM  FOR  THE  I.A8T  SIX  YKARS. 
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Jmportt  and  talet  in  Uie  Nttherlandt  during  li 
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OLEOlfARQARINE,  NCTITRAL  LABD,  AND   EDIBLE   OILS. 

The  very  favorable  conditionB  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  have 
influenced  the  market  for  the  above  commodities  in  1899  and  to  have 
led  to  higher  quotations. 

The  year  waHaDexceUeQtoneforoleomaivBrine,ae  "extra"  was  three 
times  quoted  higher  than  (24  per  hundred  kuograms  (about  220  pounds), 
which  nad  not  happened  since  1894.  The  average  quotation  for  the 
year  was  f  19,40,  against  fl5.80  in  1899  and  $14  in  the  three  preceding 
years.  At  one  time,  choice  neutral  lard  was  quoted  higher  than  $20, 
which  also  had  not  occurred  since  1894.  The  average  quotation  was 
$16.10,  against  $15. 10,  $12.80,  and  $13.40  in  the  three  preceding  years. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  quoted  very  low, 
joined  at  last  in  the  upward  movement,  and  while  the  earlier  contracts 
for  the  new  crop  in  July  and  August  were  made  upon  the  basis  of 
$7.80  to  $8.80  per  lUO  kilograms,  accxirding  to  quality,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  quotations  were  from  $11  to  $11.60. 

The  raw  materials  being  higher  in  price,  naturally  caused  a  rise  in 
artificial  butter  prices. 

Oleo  oil  was  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  January  at  $18.80  for  extra, 
and  receded  to  $17.20  about  the  mioale  of  January-,  but  with  small 
stock  on  hand  and  limited  arrivals,  prices  rose  in  f*ebruary  again  to 
$26  and  $26.40.  When  supplies  increased  in  March,  there  was  a  sud- 
den drop  in  prices  to  $18.40  and  $17.40,  and  in  April,  they  went  down 
to$17.20and$16.80  per  100  kilograms.  Butshortly  after,  when  the 
best  qualities  reached  the  market,  confidence  was  regained  and  prices 
rose  again,  in  spite  of  big  arrivals,  for  extra  to  $18  and  $18.40. 
Excepting  some  insignificant  fluctuations,  prices  remained  on  that  basis 
until  August;  thcntherewas  a  alight  decline,  but  when  arrivals  became 
smaller  m  September,  prices  rose  again.  The  year  closed  with  short 
stocks  at  $24  per  100  kilograms  for  extra  oico  oil.  Second  qualities 
did  not  follow  suit  and  were  quoted  from  $4  to  $5. 20  lower  than  extra. 

Early  in  the  year,  neutral  lard  was  quoted  at  $16;  later,  from  March 
to  July,  at  about  $15.20  to  $15.40  per  100  kilograms.  In  the  secxind 
half  of  the  year,  prices  rose  to  $18.80  and  $19.20,  in  the  latter  part 
even  to  $20  and  $20.40,  with  a  very  firm  market.  There  was  a  good 
demand  for  back-fat  neutral  lard  at  prices  ranging  between  $13.20  and 
$16.40. 

Cotton-seed  oil  is  imported  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  partly  for 
consumption  here,  partly  for  export  to  Germany.  Arrivals  of  Ameri- 
can cotton-seed  oil  at  Rotterdam  in  1899  amrtinted  to  about  155,000 
barrels  of  180  kilograms  (about  396  pounds).  First  quotations  of  the 
year  were  $7.20  for  inferior  brands  for  soap  making  and  from  $8  to 
$8.80  for  qualities  suitable  for  the  manufacture  ot  artificial  butter. 
For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  prices  remained  low,  and  even 
the  deals  in  new  crop,  October-December  delivery,  were  made  in  large 
parcels  at  these  quotations.  When  it  became  probable  that  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  crop  would  be  short,  prices  of  cotton-seed  oil  went  up,  and 
they  closed  the  year  at  from  $10.40  to  $11.60,  according  to  quality, 
witii  a  tendency  toward  a  further  rise. 

The  price  of  arachides  oil  was  quoted  from  Jantiary  until  the  end 
of  September  at  about  $16.  Then,  in  consequence  of  the  general  rise 
in  the  price  of  fat,  the  price  quickly  went  up  to  $17.60,  at  which  the 
market  closed  at  the  endof  the  year.  The  stock  on  hand  waa  then  very 
small. 
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Inferior  kinds  fluctuated  but  little;  qaotatioDB  were  from  $12.80  to 
$14per  100  kilograms,  according  to  quality. 

Tne  demand  for  seeame  oil  by  German  butterine  manufacturers  was 
lively  all  the  year  around.  Quotations  were  from  the  bef^inning  of 
the  year  until  the  fall,  $15.20  to  $16.60;  after  that,  they  rose  to  $17.20 

f;r  100  kilograms,  on  account  of  short  crops  in  the  production  districts, 
join  hereto  the  following  statistical  information: 
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.  227, 5M 

.  178, 936 
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1895 108,536 

1896 126,877 

1897 127,430 

1898 124,942 

1889 118,276 

Of  the  bides  imported  in  1899,  80,283  were  East  Indian  ox  hides, 
31,341  were  East  Indian  buffalo  hides,  2,301  Buenos  Ayres  salted  hides, 
168  Buenos  Ayres  dried  hides,  and  2,959  Italian,  and  1,224  African 
horse  skins. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  business  in  imported  hides  was  very 
slack;  later,  the  trade  picked  up  on  account  of  the  demand  for  leather 
caused  by  the  war  in  ^uth  Africa. 


SUKt  of  impwtof  hide*  al  Rottero 

am  on  Decemiier  SI  of  taeh  year. 

1892.. 

40,690 

1897 

:  18;260 

1894... 
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.  18,026 

Of  the  quantities  of  domestic  hides  put  on  the  market  and  exported, 
no  statistics  are  obtainable. 
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JAVA  OX  AND  COW  HIDES. 
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Buffalo  home  per  50  kilognune  (110  tiounda),  f?-^ 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 36 
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INDIGO. 
Arriiialii  of  Jam  intUgo. 
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For  the  first  three  months  of  1899,  prices  were  unusually  low,  but 
owin^  to  a  steady  demand  for  consumption  and  to  Japan  having  become 
a  purchaaer  of  wie  article,  a  alow  bat  uteady  rim  in  quotations  set  in. 
The  rise  in  pnces  was  stimulated  by  the  small  stock  on  hand,  and  they 
were  soon  quoted  from  $0.30  to  $0.32  above  the  lowest  point  reached. 

Yield  iif  the  Jnva  mdiffo  crop. 


1,106.600 

1,564,200 

1,403,600 

1,390,400 

SIM 1,089,000 


1895 1,328,800 

1896 1,496,000 

1807 - 1,784,200 

1898 1,998,800 

1899 1,363,000 


AFUICAN    TKADE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantities,  in  tons  (of  1,000  kilograms, 
a)>out  2,200  pounds),  of  principal  ailicleii  imported  at  Rotterdam  from 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  sold  in  this  city: 
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1897. 
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74 
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19 
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38 
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Considerable  quantitJes  of  gum  copal,  piassava,  cw^oa,  ivory,  and 
bark  were  also  imported.     The  ivory  was  not  »o]d  at  Rotterdam. 

TKADK    IN    DUTCH   PKODUCTTS.  ' 

The  trade  in  agricultural  products  was  very  lively  in  1899  and  exports 
of  several  products  were  lat^r  than  in  1898.  Higher  prices  were  paid 
for  butter  and  cheese.  A  prevailing  drought  in  the  Netiiorlands  caused 
a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  and  i-aised  the  prices. 
The  flax  trade  was  also  very  animated;  quotations  rose  steadily,  and 
supplies  at  Rotterdam  and  in  the  country  were  readily  disposed  of. 
On  account  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  Russian  flax  crop,  the  inferior 
qualities  of  Dutch  flax,  which  could  take  the  place  of  Russian  flax, 
brought  very  high  prices. 
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Tho  average  qaotattons  for  flaxseed  wore  ^.80  ^wr  hectoliter  (3.16 
bushels)  higher  than  in  1898.  This  was  owing  to  higher  prices  being 
paid  for  seed  for  cruuhing  purposoa.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  tho 
market  closed  very  firm,  with  quotations  from  $4  to  ¥5.20  per  hectoliter. 

INDUSTRIES   AT   BOTTERDAH. 

Shipbuilding. — The  principal  work  carried  out  by  the  Feyenoord 
Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Kotterdam,  in  1899,  was  the  completion  of  the 
Dutch  armor-clad  man-of  war  (rdderkmd,  which  wan  about  ready  for 
eervice  on  December  81.  Besides,  one  ocean  steamer  and  one  sailing 
vessel  were  completed.  E^ngines  were  also  manufactured  at  these 
works  during  the  year. 

On  Deceinbor  31,  the  company  was  building  four  steamers  and  one 
armor-clad  man-of-war,  the  Zfe  auyter. 

The  average  number  of  workmen  iu  the  company's  service  was  1,686, 
against  1,460  in  1898. 

The  Maas  Shipbuilding  Cumpany  delivered  five  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  during  the  year  and  a  numtwr  of  engines.  Three  vessels  were 
in  course  of  construction  on  December  31,  The  average  number  of 
workmen  employed  was  524,  and  the  wages  paid  them  in  1899  amounted 
to?113,836.72. 

The  foundries  of  Messrs.  Bonn  &  Mees  turned  out  402  tons  of  cast^ 
jugs.  From  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  this  firm  eleven  river  steamers 
and  other  vessels  were  launched. 

From  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  Messrs.  Rykee  &  Co.,  two  sand 
suckers  and  five  ocean  steamers  were  launched. 

From  the  Industry  yards,  there  were  launched  two  ocean  steamers, 
three  screw  tugs,  and  one  accumulator  boat,  and  engines  and  boilers 
were  nOanuf  actured. 

5e(iy«riA.si's.— Manufacturers  work  for  home  consumption  as  well 
as  for  export  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  England,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Resalte  for  1899  were  satisfactory.  There  was  a  large 
demand  for  the  article  and  quotations  went  up,  which  caused  large 
sales  of  fiock  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  filling. 

Flour  jniKg.— The  flour  mills  no  longer  grind  mv  export.  As  there 
was  in  1899  less  French  and  American  flour  in  the  Dutch  market  than 
usual,  Dutch  millers  did  pretty  well. 

Btdterine  factories. — Butterine  manufacturers  not  only  work  for 
inland  consumption,  but  export  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 
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Rcijults  were  not  as  favorable  as  in  fonner  years,  owing  principally  to 
the  high  prices  of  the  raw  materials. 

Fire  engines. — Fire  engines  are  principally  manufactui-ed  for  use  in 
the  Netherlands  and  colonies.     Business  in  1899  was  satisfactory. 

Paints  and  colters. — The  paint  factories  work  for  consumption  in  the 
Netherlands  and  export  to  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
the  Kast  Indies,  with  very  favorable  results.  The  market  abroad  is 
extending  from  year  to  year.  It  is  said  that  the  quality  of  Dutch 
paints  is  good  and  prices  are  low. 

Chemical  works  are  also  flourishing  and  finding  markets  for  their 
manufactures  in  the  Netherlands  and  abroad. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. — Chocolate  manufacturers  supply  the  Dutch 
market  and  export  to  most  European  countries,  Duteh  East  Indies, 
South  America,  and  South  Afiica.  Sales  in  the  Netherlands  were 
satisfactory  in  1899;  this,  however,  was  not  the  caj^e  with  sales  abroad. 
The  prices  of  raw  materials  were  too  high  to  allow  manufacturers  a 
large  margin  of  profit. 

Jjrimng  bdts.~The  driving-belt  factories  work  for  the  Dutch  and 
foreign  markets.  They  were  benefited  by  the  general  activitj'  in 
other  industries. 

White  lead. — The  white  lead  is  manufactured  entirely  for  inland  con- 
sumption. The  article  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  made  abroad,  and 
it  is  claimed  that,  although  the  latter  is  lower  in  price,  it  can  not  sup- 
plant the  Dutch  white  lead. 

Furniture. — Manufacturers  find  a  ^od  market  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  export  to  England,  South  Africa,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Exports  to  the  first  two  countries  decreased  considerably  on  account 
of  the  African  war. 

Cigars. — Cigar  manufacturers  work  for  home  consumption  and 
export.  Dut^  cigars  are  sent  to  almost  every  part  of  uie  world. 
Results  were  very  lavorable  in  1899, 

Engine  works. — The  Dutch  engine  works  supply  the  Netherlands 
and  export  to  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  America,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Kesults  for  1899  were  satisfactory.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  work  at  good  piices.  A  dearth  of  material,  both  crade 
and  half  manufactured,  sometimes  hampered  production. 

Preserved fmmsions. — Manufacturers  of  preserved  goods  find  ready 
sale  for  their  articles  in  the  Netherlands,  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
South  Africa. 

PistiUtfries. — Dutch  gin  is  renowned,  and,  although  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  formerly,  finds  its  waj'  all  over  the  world. 

Breweries. — Besides  the  inland  trade,  a  good  business  is  done  abroad. 
During  1899,  the  high  pricea  of  hops  and  coal  were  severely  felt  by 
brewers. 

Vinegm: — Vinegar  is  manufactured  for  consumption  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  colonies.  Results  were  fairly  satisfactory,  though  for  home 
consumption,  manufacturers  have  to  compete  with  essence  of  vinegar 
(acetic  acid). 

Cordinls.^-QoT^v^  manufacturers  have  a  profitable  trade  in  the 
Netherlands  and  abroad. 

TRADE   IN   1900. 

A  complete  table  of  the  importe  into  the  Netherlands  and  at  Rotter- 
dam, ana  exports  from  the  Netherlands  and  from  Rotterdam,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1900  is  not  to  be  obtained.     The  following  list  of 
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the  principal  articles  irapoitftd  and  exporU-d  has  hop.n  i-ompiicd  from 
staCiRtics  ftt  hand: 
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I  have  obtained  the  following  information  roparding  Home  of  the 
representative  articles  entering  into  United  States  trade: 
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CRBEAL8   IN    1900. 

Wh^ai. — In  January,  a  fair  business  was  transacted,  especially  in 
Kansas  No.  8  and  La  Plata,  an  they  were  the  cheapest  kinds  to  be  oad.' 
February  was  less  favorable;  Kansas  qualities  were  not  up  to  expecta- 
tion, and  La  Plata  wheat  had  to  take  their  place,  which  resulted  in 
cheaper  quotations  of  the  former  and  a  decline  in  prices  ^neraily. 
The  low  prices  of  f  ore^n  flour  made  matters  worse.  In  the  following 
months,  conditions  improved  on  account  of  supplies  being  short,  and 
some  cargoes  purchased  "sailing"  brought  remunerative  prices.  The 
demand  for  La  Platawheat  was  greatest;  considerable  quantities  arrived 
in  April  and  May,  chiefly  bound  for  the  Rhine  countries,  where  this 
wheat  seems  to  have  the  preference.  The  qualities,  however,  turned 
out  very  irregular;  sometimes  the  natural  wheat  taken  from  bags 
belonging  to  one  lot  differed  4,  6,  8,  to  10  pounds.  There  were  many 
complaints  that  bags  bearing  various  marta  were  mixed  up  pellmell 
in  .the  same  steamer.  This,  of  course,  caused  receivers  considerable 
difficulty  and  expense  in  finding  their  own  consignments.  Prom 
La  Plata,  grain  in  bags  was  mostly  imported. 

Prom  Russia,  rather  inferior  qualities  were  offered  at  rates  too  high 
for  this  market. 

In  June,  prices  for  cereals  in  general  went  up,  influencing  wheat 
prices  in  the  first  instance.  Duteh  millers,  however,  did  not  profit  by 
this  rise,  as  foreign  flour  was  offered  at  low  rates. 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  imports  over  the  same  period  of 
1899.  The  principal  shipments  from  the  United  States  came  fi-om 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  but  these  were  overshadowed  by  those 
from  the  La  Plata  states. 

Imports  from  northern  and  southern  Russia  and  northern  •riermany 
were  of  small  importance. 

^ye.— Supplies  and  arrivals  of  the  better  kinds  were  verj'  small 
the  first  months  of  the  year.  Prices  were  good  and  many  deals 
closed  for  speedy  shipments  from  northern  Russia.  For  Western  rye 
from  the  United  States,  there  was  less  demand.  In  March  and  Apr>l, 
imports  were  of  no  importance.  Some  inferior  lotw,  however,  from 
Lioau  and  southern  Russia  reached  the  market.  They  were  in  demand 
for  distilling  purposes.  The  quality  of  rye,  in  general,  was  good.  In 
June,  rye  prices  went  up  with  those  of  other  cereals. 

General  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  were  about  5  per 
cent  less  than  in  last  year.  The  principal  part  of  the  rye  came  from 
Ckiessa,  Braila,  and  Libau.  Prices  fluctuated  from  J60  to  $53.20  per 
last  of  2,100  kilograms  (i,620  pounds^. 

Barley. — The  trade  was  confined  cniefly  to  the  American  product. 
Black  Sea  qualities  being  too  high  in  price.  The  American  qualities, 
however,  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  expected,  which  caused  some 
demand  for  Black  Sea  barley  in  spite  of  high  prices.  Small  arrivals 
were  sufficient  to  meet  requirements  of  the  consumers  of  the  interior 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Oats.—\n  January,  Busstan  oata  were  liberally  offered  at  low  prices, 
but  as  soon  as  the  great  quantities  on  the  market  found  purchasers,  the 
market  improved  greatly  and  a  regular  demand  ensued  during  the  fol- 
lowing months.  The  qualities  from  northern  Russia  did  not  quite 
satisfy  buyers,  which  resulted  in  growing  business  in  American  oata. 
Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  market  could  not  be  called 
favorable  for  importers. 
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Imports  were  about  50  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  The  principal 
shipments  were  from  northern  Ruttsia. 

jiuf^neheat.'—'^K  article  in  rather  neglected.  A  small  trade  was 
kept  up  in  American  bw^kwheat.  In  June,  a  few  lots  found  buyers  at 
fair  price-8.     Import*  were  half  of  those  for  the  same  period  in  1899. 

lAfiJtfifd. — Imports  were  about  equal  to  thone  of  last  yeai'. 

Com. — There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations,  principally  from 
New  Orleans.  New  York  and  Baltimore  also  shipped  oonsidemhle 
quantities.  Transactions  were  not  profitable  to  importers  in  the  tin*t 
two  months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  liberal  offers  of  spot  and  sailing 
goodfl,  besides  a  decline  in  the  demand  from  the  interior  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Owners  mostly  preferred  to  dispose  of  their  consignments  on 
aiTiral  I'ather  than  store  them  or  load  them  in  lighters,  and  the  natural 
result  was  a  decline  in  prices.  In  March,  conditions  improved,  and 
S5.20  more  than  in  February  was  obtained  per  2,000  kilogi-anis  {4,400 
pounds],  owing  to  a  sudden  and  continued  demand  for  consumption. 
In  April,  still  better  prices  obtained,  encouraged  by  higher  offers  from 
the  United  States.  The  Rotterdam  market  being  in  a  position  to  offer 
enormous  quantities,  which  was  not  always  the  case  with  the  countries 
where  the  com  originated,  could  sell  large  lots  to  the  Rhine  countries 
and  even  to  Norway.  In  June,  com  prices  rose  with  those  of  other 
cereals,  and  although  considerable  quantities  arrived  daily,  supplies  did 
not  increase,  for  all  the  com  found  its  way  immediately  to  the  interior 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  shows  the  enormous  consumption  of  com  in 
this  country.     In  June,  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  demand. 

Corn  from  the  United  States  generally  arrived  in  good  condition, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Laplata  product,  the  latter  often  giv- 
ing rise  to  complaints.  Cinquantine  maize  from  tiie  Danube  and  Bbck 
Sea  was  irregularly  imported.  There  was  frequently  no  supply  on  this 
market, 

TETHOLEUM   IN    1900, 

The  trade  in  this  article  here  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  retail 
traffic.  Petroleum  seems  now  to  offer  little  inducement  for  specula- 
tion. Those  engaged  in  the  trade  generally  work  on  commission  or  as 
agents,  at  a  fixed  remuneration  per  year,  or  per  barrel  sold.  The  prices 
tmve  shown  a  downward  tendency,  which  undoubtedly  will  increase  the 
consumption,  as  will  also  the  enhanced  gas  rates  on  account  of  the  high 
coal  prices. 

01J50   OIL.    NEITTRAI,   I^Hn,    AND   COTTON-SEED   OIL  IN    1900. 

The  range  of  prices  "for  the  above  commodities  has,  with  a  few  except 
tions,  been  higher  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  than  last  year. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  neutral  lard,  which,  rising  with  all 
other  hog  products,  has  been  quoted  exceptionally  high  this  year.  The 
prices  of  all  the  raw  products  from  the  United  States  rose  greatly,  and 
manufacturers  of  butterine  state  that,  while  the  trade  must  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  American  producers,  they  have  had  an  unprofit- 
able season. 

There  has  also  been  a  verj'  strong  advance  in  prices  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States  in  tai^  quantities  for 
butterine  manuracturing  purposes. 

Qualities  of  the  American  nog  products  have  been  very  satisfattory 
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this  jear^  and  it  can  be  saftilv  said  that  American  oleo  oil  \n  Huperiov 
'  in  quality  and  make  to  the  European  product. 

Kotterdam  is  one  of  the  principal  market);  of  the  world  for  the  arti- 
cles in  question. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  ISStil,  125.700  tiercea  of  oleo  oil  and 
86,000  tierces  of  neutral  lard  were  imported.  For  the  same  period  o1 
1900,  the  imports  of  oleo  oil  were  114,000  tierces  and  of  nenti-al  lard. 
97,000  tierces. 

Quotations  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  and  1900  were: 


OLEO  OIL.  PRIUE  GRADE. 


.|  tl»M.tl7M.n»M 

.   l32.t2etolM.M.K2. 123.20  to  rZS.GO.. 


),   B^ 


April.. 


117.60, 115.2010. ._.  

.  <i7.a).ti7.20.n«.«i.ti8ioli8.«.fi*.aD.|  ti8.tis.ao,  tiB.2o,  f^  u  t2o.4o,  tis.fio,  lao 

I      (0)20.40. 

Haf (18.40.  tlS,  (18,40.  ns.W.. '  tiO.40  lo (20.80.  (30.80(0  tZl.W.  (30.40,  (20, 

(19.60,  (10.20.  (18.80. 
iniH. i  (18,  (IR.M (18.40,  tlS.tlV.flO.tia,  •18.40. 


),  PRIME  QRADE. 


Febnunr no.4a,  tIT.30,  (16.40 

Murh I  06,  tl&^,tlS.aiU> (16.40.. 

April I  (1S.40,  (16.80 

■'  .    RlkeO,  fl&.20 

*"  20. 114.80 


.1  il&.20. 114.80.. 


CD,  (20.40,  KO,  (10.0). 
n«.60  (0(19.20.  (19. 

(IB.ra.  8l«.4a,  (17,60.  (18.40. 
(18.40.  tlX.60,  t]9.20.  tl9.e0  I"  tlU.M 
(19.20,  81S,40.  (IH,  (17,60. 
(17,80, 117.00. 


AMERICAN   TOBACCO. 


MarylMid. 

VilFinln. 

KenOKfcy 
and  Ma»D 
Coanty. 

4S0 

2,812 
2,644 
848 

■m 

H'igtUatii. 



The  season  for  importing  American  tobacco  is  principally  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  It  is  tnen  that  the  new  crop  reaches  the  market. 
The  lafit  crop  did  not  please  dealers  here,  as  it  wan  deficient  in  color. 
Prices  were  also  high  compared  with  those  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 

The  imports  given  at)ove  comprise  only  direct  impoi'tations  by 
merchants;  besides  these,  a  large  quantity  of  American  tobacco,  espe- 
cially Maryland,  is  imported  bv  manufacturers. 

Of  Virginia  tobacco,  little  is  used  in  the  Netherlands;  of  Mitson 
County,  lai^  quantities,  hut  during  the  last  year,  little  of  this  was 
imported  on  account  of  high  quotations.  The  manufacturers  were 
pretty  well  provided,  and  when  they  did  get  short,  they  used  low- 
priced  Turkish  and  Grecian  tobaccos  instead. 

Importations  of  seed  leaf  were  quite  insignificant  also,  on  account 
of  high  prices  ruling  in  the  United  State's.  The  crops  of  Java  and 
Sumatra  tobacco  were  laiye  and  prices  exceedingly  low,  and  these 
kinds  were  largely  used  to  replace  seed  leaf. 
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LUMBBR  IN   liKX). 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imporki  and  exports  of  lumber, 
hard  wood,  dyewoods,  willowa,  hoops,  wtaves.  etc.,  at  Rotterdam  for 
the  first  six  months  of  189!)  and  1900. 

Lumber  for  shipbuilding,  etc.,  was  imported  by  sea  in  full  cargoes 
from  the  eountries  named  aH  follows: . 


I>e»rriplinii. 

,«. 

looo. 

nwed; 

.,,=. 

"^ 

'^ 

18.  MS 

Valite  of  uiunuwil  lumlirr  impiniai  in  otlier  v. 


r29,2M.0O    Wr>.TIB.40      HorWB]:... 

I  — ,7(0.01)     Sweden... 

UU.OO  I  Spam 

.      _,a».(»  I  AoBtris... 

,7Se,40        8,71], a)      Ittly 

Turkey... 


i«oa. 


1.600.00 

"'to.'sw.oo 

R.WQ.OO 
1,«60.00 
1, 235.  so 


Of  the  above  lumber,  the  following  quantities  were  exported: 


To- 

UM. 

Pmad, 

J>eullaA'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1K». 

To- 

■          1 

Jtounrff. 

S2.IM  i 

1 

Value  of  tetwed  himbfr  imported  in  titlier  «i<ii/n, 
00.       !i  Fmm— 


Belglnm 

Oeimanjr 

OreatBiiudn!!! 


Ignited  etata... 


!n.i6&ao 
W7,ms.w 

13.137.0} 


12,329.00 

173,fiW,80 
l,8J0.aO 


-^^ 

ifti.BW.09 
3U.aao.oo 

"n^'w 

CountrlM  on  ihe  Don- 

IMODOOO 

300.0O 

Of  the  a)>ove  lumber,  the  following  quantities  were  exported: 


To- 

j  ,» 

1000. 

"- 

•^TiM 

iw.eiK 

IS 

1.186.  aw 

^■"""LLei" 

jss^r'^'' 

...\            67,«0 
06,429 
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Vidiie iif  unnaiivd hard  iiJixid*  fnr the  mamifarlureo/fuTnituTe,  etc.,  imported  at  RoUrrdam. 


From- 

18». 

1«». 

Fro™- 

im 

1MD. 

R««. 

HO,  859. 20 
(a.B70.00 

181.362.00 
IBl.BBS.OO 

oolmoo 

i  DuWhEM.  IndlM 

1  Centm  Ametiea 

AfH»(eMtco«t) 

•'•^zs 

tas,ow.0D 

QitaTUifir^  nf  untaived  ktird  wood  exported. 


r,^ 

WW, 
Pound,. 

io,iS!'.aai 
i9.aw 

,™ 

To- 

im. 

J900. 

J 

mso9 

Pound,. 

40,620 

Pofti*  o/  taictd  hard  wood  imporUd. 


,™,- 

18W. 

1900. 
K.  860.00 
48,621.00 

Fiom- 

18M. 

,««. 

tl«).(0 
11,036.60 

800.  DO 

a;SS:S 

^^Euii":; 

ts.sw.oo 

69,8IH.(» 

Of  twwed  hard  woods,  the  following  quantities  were  exported; 


T,^ 

13M. 

MOO. 

T^ 

!»». 

1900. 

3 

6.Z7I 

'-ft* 

PmmU. 

Dyeiiioods  imported  at  Rotterdam. 


From- 

1899. 

1900. 

From 

1899. 

1900. 

Pomdt. 

■■ffiS 

3,62S:^ 

7,514,820 
' 198; 660 

Pmndt. 
8, 866.000 

Central  Ameiica 

CohdMm  od  the  Dan- 

«;M6:oii§- 

11,000 

Dyewood»  exported  from  RoOfrdam. 


To- 

1899. 

- 

To- 

1899. 

220.000 
198.000 

1900. 

Pound,. 

60,610 
20.280,972 

PouruU. 

£2,000 

lS,7ffl.760 

RliwU 

PotmOt. 

D„ii,i.db,Go(5glc 
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Ground  or  chopped  dyeaood*  itnporUd  at  RoUerdam. 


k™,- 

■ 

1»M, 

From— 

18W. 

,«0. 

2m;  «7 

rtnimJ.. 

»««(.. 

P»«I.. 

To- 

JSBB. 

IHM. 

To- 

1S». 

1(00. 

'''"^'' 

pmindi. 
11, 3W 

ftwiub. 
112.113 

1.M0 

"Tix, 

ImportB  tnun— 

ISM. 

ftmBdt 

ICpo^t^ 

\m.      1     ]»o. 

"!?» 

ftOBUfa. 

PoutUU. 
TS1.WB 

4,*M 

Vtdut  of-hoi  tacb,  iiaporUd. 

yw- 

18». 

IMO. 

f™- 

.««. 

.900. 

ffiS 

tl«0.00 
«)6.D0 

United  SWIM 

•Z.7SK.W 

H,'^.« 

Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounda  of  shoe  tacks  were 
exported  to  Germany  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1900. 

SawdvM  imported. 


To— 

18TO. 

IMO. 

Cer, 

TO- 

Pound,. 
132,262 

IBOO. 

Pomdt. 
l,10e,t7B 

P«HUU. 

42,2)0 

i,ai,MO 

Pouiult. 

WUlowt,  tuiigi,  etc.,  imported. 
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WtUouis,  tung»,  etc.,  exported. 


Great  Btltsln.. 


r™^ 

18W. 

leoo. 

F^m- 

IMW. 

1900. 

lis 

PomUU. 

ftmmli. 

Awwb. 

T,^ 

,m 

im 

T<^ 

IBM.                IMW. 

■JW.M2 

»»e,uii 

IM.TTO 
J,8Un»0 

fmrndi. 

Fniu*  of  tiaivx  imported. 


Fmm- 

18M. 

18.  WO.  00 
Z29,HS.«0 

aa,0Bi.«Q 

FnnQ— 

!    .»». 

WOO. 

SS^Jui.-::::: 

....;    il3»,B«.(10 

t69.24fl.40 

Coantrin  on  Ihe  Dau- 

48,000.00 

Dalch  But  ludlM . 

B^am 

Oermaiiy 

Africa  (weatcout) 


im 

10,8124 

To- 

isn. 

Po<md». 

IWO. 

nmnib. 

tiS 

11,406.  em 

I,1W,1M 

Cipe  of  Good  Hope 

a,4B6 

TRADE   IN    AHEBICAN   MANUFACTTURES. 

The  trade  in  American  cereal  products,  foodstuffs,  fats,  oik^  etc., 
is,  as  will  appear  from  otber  parts  of  this  report,  well  established, 
and  the  Netherlands  has  imported  thet^e  comtDodities  from  the  United 
States  for  several  years.  American  toolsj  though  they  have  becoDie 
known  and  appreciated  more  recently,  are  in  general  use.  During  the 
la-st  six  montna.  the  trade  in  the  latter  has,  however,  not  been  as  brisk 
a»  usual,  and  competitioa  of  European  tool  manufacturers  seems  to 
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become  sharper.  American  machinery,  such  as  steam  pumps,  wood- 
working machinery  and  the  like  is,  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality 
and  finish,  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold.  American  electrical  appliances 
can  not  compete  with  the  German,  and  will  not  be  used  to  any  extent 
here  until  they  become  cheaper.  American  hardware,  especially 
stoves,  seemM  to  be  losing  its  bold  on  this  market  and  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  Bay,  more  and  more  supplanted  by  the  cheaper  articles  made  after 
American  patterns  in  Germany.  Our  scales,  however,  are  here  to 
stay.  Oihce  furniture  is  in  fair  demand,  but  other  kinds  of  furnittire 
win  probably  not  find  ready  sale  here  until  the  styles  are  manufac- 
tured more  in  accordance  with  Dutch  taste.  The  principal  kinds 
of  Americjin  bicycle-s  are  i-egularty  sold  here  by  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  .&[ierican  typewriter  of  various  pat- 
ents is  already  seen  in  many  Dutch  offices,  and  will  soon  be  indis- 
pensable in  all.  American  shoes  are  hardly  known  here;  earnest 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  them,  but,  it  is  claimed,  without 
success  because  of  the  seeming  indifference  of  United  States  shoe 
manufacturers.  I  have  observed  that  several  good  men  have  been 
trying  to  push  American  shoes,  and  1  believe  that  they  would  have  done 
veiT  well  if  American  manufacturers  had  had  a  little  more  confidence 
in  tnem.  Some  prominent  dealers  had  become  interested,  and  if  the 
samples  ordered  nad  reached  Rotterdam  in  time,  one  or  more  stores 
would  have  been  stocked  with  our  shoes  now.  The  samples,  however, 
did  not  come  and  the  conditions  asked  by  the  agents  were  not  accepted; 
owing  to  this,  the  parties  will  most  likely  drop  the  article  entirely. 

The  hints  given  in  former  reports  to  American  manufacturers  and 
exporters  in  general  in  regard  to  easier  terms  for  payment,  direct 
representation,  appointment  of  agents,  eto.,  still  hold  good. 

Under  date  of  December  15,  1897,  I  stated  in  my  report  on  com- 
merce and  industries: ' 


a  machine  is  bought  here  the  purchaaer  does  not  pay  for  the  same  uaUl  after  three 
months  or  so,  when  it  has  been  proven  that  the  macnine  furnished  is  satisfactory  or 
as  represented.  Should  it  not  be  found  satisfactory,  it  will  be  replaced.  An  impor- 
ter setting  a  machine  from  the  United  Stales  has  to  accept  it  as  it  comee,  for  he  has 
paid  for  it  probably  two  weeks  or  more  before  he  receivee  it.  When,  upon  arrival, 
the  machine  is  found  not  to  be  as  represented,  or  damaged,  as  sometimes  happens,  it 
loses  much  in  value,  if  it  does  not  become  altogether  uossUble. 

For  many  American  articles,  among  them  vehicles,  demand  must 
yet  be  created.  Catalogues  will  not  do  that;  there  must  be  American 
stock  in  this  country. 

In  my  report  on  vehicles,  dated  June  26,  1900,'  I  stated: 

If  American  manufacturers  would,  after  sending  some  one  over  to  study  the  needs 
of  this  country,  Intrupt  a  reliable  man  understandinK  the  trade  with  show  and 
stock  rooms  here,  J  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  venicle,  if  built  somewhat  after 
the  Dutch  pattern,  would  eventually  find  a  market  here;  but  the  aendina:  of  cata- 
logues to  dealers,  as  has  thus  far  been  done,  will  not  effect  any  sdes,  and  no  mer- 
chant will  import  a  variety  of  styles  of  American  vehicles  if  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
some  on  delivery. 

If  a  iaigp  stocK  room  were  established  in  the  Netherlands,  f.  i.,  at  the  Hague  or 
Rotterdam,  local  carriage  dealers  could  from  there  be  supplied  with  American 
vehicles  for  tiieir  showrooms,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
give  satisfactory  results  to  the  American  manufacturers  and  ezporieis. 


D  Europe. 
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The  forej^ing  reuiarks  may  l>a  applied  to  niaoy  linos  of  Americao 
manufactureu. 

Recently,  agents  of  nianufat^turei-s  have  opened  large  American 
Hhowrootim  at  Kott«rdaiu,  where  many  iiiaiiufaeturcu  of  wood  and 
metal  are  permanently  exhibited.  If  the  enterprise  obtains  the  coop- 
eration of  American  manufacturers  in  general,  it  will  greatly  extend 
the  market  for  variouu  American  munufacturcs  in  the  Netherlands. 


RATES  OF   EXOHANQB. 

The  following  were  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  exchange  on  the 
five  principal  European  countrieij  during  the  first  half  of  IdOO : 


KnAet. 

L.™. 

Highcet. 

'""& 

47.774 
47.20 

57.60 
S8.76 

rtarint. 

I>u1b: 

«.si 

"■KJl 

DISCOUNT   RATES. 


The  following  fiactuatioos  took  phive  in  the  rates  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  early  part  of  1900 : 


ii^r  i 

PrrcBiL 

srf=si;e 

9 

POPULATION  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

With  a  continual  growth  of  ocean  and  inland  traffic  and  sn  ever- 
expanding  trade,  it  is  natural  that  the  population  of  Botterdam  should 
increase  from  year  to  year.  According  to,the  census  of  January  1, 
1890,  the  population  was  201,858;  the  census  of  January  1, 1900,  showed 
a  population  of  319,866,  and  the  present  officially  estimated  population 
it.  329,20i. 

1  desire  to  acknowledge  uiy  indebtedness  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  several  prominent  merchants 
of  Rotterdam  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 

S.  LiSTOK,  (hnxuL. 

RoTTBRDAH,  Nwicmher  19,  1900. 


sdbvGoO^^lc 


EUROPE;    POKTUOAL. 


PORTUGAL. 


The  bureau  of  atatitttics  of  the  department  of  Anant^e  has  veveati^ 
published  No,  1  of  its  (.'ommercial  bulletins  for  the  year  liHKi — that  is 
to  say,  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Portugal  during  January  of 
the  present  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  the  indications  arc  very 
promising  for  the  present  year. 

The  vahies  are  stated  in  centos  of  reis.  Each  conto  (1,0U0,U0()  rcis) 
at  average  exchange  is  equal  to  $750. 

Impfrri'  firr  liinnr  r<iiinimpliint. 


Jun 

an. 

AitlclH-, 

I8». 

1900. 

ConUnof 
reli. 

UnlUd  StalM 

CoiiUwuf 
rein. 

283 

l-nllvd  SUM 

S! 

291 

■1:SS 

ti37,aw 

1,440.TM 

C««.and™™ni(I«re) 

i.f/M 

To»l 

S,3&3 

S.514,7B0 

4.1M 

3,138,000 

Kxporl*  of  Pinlugwiie  produn  and  m 


srm,  li 
andvt 
Varioiu 


iKrlalBuncdlnlheRrU 
,tteiiP><.[elb<.nn(ltBbr 

■titl  InduatrlH 

c*or(h<9iematcrialii. 

ui.  liurtrunienu:   mai 
ndomiT.  Md  dgrloult 

hinot 

(or  Kivncea, 

'" 

iwo. 

rroncjr. 

'as 

'";i'£:"'j^'S!.™noT" 

II 

1,-JU  1 

i«; 

loeiboo 

iS! 

S,2H> 
129,000 

*l 


1.707,000  I 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  report  of  imports  and  exports  for  Jan- 
uary, official  information  has  been  published  enabling  me  to  give  a 
comparative  table  between  18^0  and  1900  from  January  1  to  March  31, 
which  is  OB  follows: 

JmparU/'ir  funae  coii»ampluin. 


,„.,. 

Coniw.  of 

18M. 

Untied  Slalffl. 
currency. 

Com™..( 

1W». 

United  »\«.\a, 

47a 
a,«7r, 

6T7 

lUw  malerlalg  u»e<l  In  the  •m  and  niAnufictur™. . 
Thr«d«.  Unuo,  (elU,  uid  Eibtioi  ol  tbete  materials. 

2.tfA 

4.09H,0QD 
li«ttl!7M) 

50«,500 

la'so 

::S:a 

AppM«tnfc  lnfrtouMmW|mii^kia  tor  (lie  "^^ 

ERCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

Hrpon*  ofprodtux  and  mamifaeturei. 


UcIgh. 

January 

o  March. 

At. 

1SB9. 

1900. 

CoDloaof 

relB. 

United  BUta 

<^^. 

United  at«te« 
currency. 

T.        fi™  1 

S62 

'796 
3,M6 

m 

teas.  ODD 

MB,  7,10 
Me.2M 
K,958,7» 

861, 7S0 

J.IIJ 
598 

3,087,-60 

Raw  materials  used  la  t 
Thrends.  UnuoB.  FsltB,  an 

0  orU  and  manutactuna. . 
]  fabdc«  oltbeaemalerlalB. 

Apparatua,   ItialnimenW 

machines  lot  acleneen, 

^"^ 

T,3» 

5,iai,750 

i.m 

5,919.000 

With  regard  to  changes  in  currency  values,  the  average  depreciation 
in  Portngueso  currency  foi-  the  first  quarter  of  1900  was  4T  per  cent, 
and  for  the  second  quarter  43  per  cent. 

The  currency  in  question  iw  mainly  fiduciary  paper,  and  the  Portu- 
guese 10-miIreis  note,  which  in  1890  waa  worth  $10.80,  and  was  then 
convertible  into  gold,  has  for  the  last  four  years  fluctuated  between 
$7.10  and  f7.50  in  value,  and  is  now  inconvertible,  or  without  any 
stated  value  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  mint's  operations  arc  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  no  gold  has  been 
coined  for  some  time.  Recently,  the  silver  coins  of  100  reis  (about  1\ 
cents)  have  been  called  in  and  nickel  coins,  issued  in  their  place,  and 
likewise  in  place  of  the  extremely  small  notes  of  100  reis  (74  cents) 
and  50  reis  (3f  cents)  each. 

GOLD   MDJINO    IN  THE    1«BTUGUE8E    COLONT  OP   MANICA. 

The  accounts  that  the  Portuguese  Gold  Mining  Company  of  Manica 
(on  the  borders  of  Louren^o  Marquez)  has  lately  received  of  the 
analyses  of  a  portion  of  ore  extracted  fi'om  a  vein  in  the  valley  of 
Chua,  state  that  they  give  the  extraordinary  result  of  901  grams  per 
ton  of  ore. 

Previous  analyses  made  of  ore  from  the  same  vein,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent spot,  yielded  44  gnuus  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore. 

TELEORAPHsl 

The  only  important  extension  of  the  Portuguese  telegraph  service 
for  many  years  is  the  cable,  lately  completed,  connecting  to©  Azores 
and  the  United  States. 

HARBORS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  principal  improvements  in  harbor  facilities  in  Portugal  have 
been  in  the  form  of  nevf  docks  in  Lisbon,  which  are  still  in  course  of 
construction,  and  when  finished,  will,  it  is  thought,  make  Lisbon  one 
of  the  most  convenient  porta  in  Europe  for  commerce. 

The  port  of  Leixoes,  near  Oporto,  completed  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
considerable  outlay,  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable  harbor,  mnce  its 
construction,  several  lines  of  steamers  have  made  it  a  port  of  call. 
Formerly,  such  steamers  were  in  winter  time  deterred  from  calling  at 
Oporto,  owing  to  the  dangerous  bar  to  be  crossed  and  recrosaed,  the 
latter  often  after  long  detention. 


EUROPE;    BUBSIA. 


I'lUtTAQB  OF   VESSEU,  WHRTHEB  STKAHEB8  OR  fiAILING   VESSELS. 

On  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon  or  on  entering  it  as  far  aa  Beleno,  the 
rates  charged  are  as  follows:  Up  to  240  cubic  meters,  30  reia  (approxi- 
mately 2i  cents  American)  per  meter;  for  every  meter  above  240  and 
not  exceeding  500  meters,  5  reis  (about  two-fifths  of  a  cent)  per  meter. 
But  whatever  number  of  cubic  meters  the  measurement  of  a  vessel 
may  be,  the  charge  for  entry  or  d^iarturc  shall  never  be  less  than 
4,000  reis  {9&  United  States  currency),  and  the  maximum  chai^  shall 
never  exceed  13,500  reis  (*10.13). 

For  the  services  of  a  pilot  within  the  river,  the  following  are  the 
rates,  iipplicable  alike  to  steam  or  sailing  vessels: 

Up  to  240  cubic  meters,  1,200  nils  {iKl  cents)  per  meter;  for  every 
cubic  meter  above  340, 6  reis  (about  two-tif  ths  of  a  cent) ;  but  whatever 
the  measurement  of  the  vessel  may  be,  the  pilotage  shall  not  exceed 
3,200  reis  (*2.40). 

The  pay  for  every  day's  work,  after  the  day  on  which  the  pilot 
boards  the  vessel,  besides  the  daily  ration  on  board,  shall  be  800  reis 


Lisbon,  Septembir  2-7,  1900. 


J.  H.  Thieriot,  Consul. 


RUSSIA. 

KBPOKT  FKOM  CONSUIiATE-OENEltAL  AT  8T.  PETER8BUKG. 

In  pursuance  to  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular,  I  give 
l>elow  figures  of  the  commerce  of  Kussia,  according  to  the  latest  data: 

ErporU  from  Jiussia. 

TO  OERMANY. 


Artlclo. 

18M.           i         1896. 

..." 

ue. 

18M. 

- 

„„.,„. 

W.3(M,000 

3,eiT).'>32[oao 

m;oh;ooo 

65,77a,0O0 
38,370,000 

■ssgs 

Tims. 
■27H,9Kt,000 

4^^,37fl,ooo 
4!'«,'du,aoo 

U4J4D00 
M,  Ml.  000 
a7,«72,0Q0 
14  310,000 
117  710  000 
R,  226, 000 

i6,»u,o»a 

ii 
SI 

7!4« 
'89; 

II 

3.7M 

S 

83,168,790 

42,438,370 

1 

8, 844, 900 
B,12S,OfiO 
2,r2».170 
13S7.4M 
7,019, 7S0 

!:SS 

!.  110,700 

1,60; 

IS 

79; 

1;iS 
lis 

30,491^000 
8,118,000 

liswlooo 

2,772,000 
I0,«38,000 

1710,000 

ToUl 

JO.WJ.OTU 

9,li96,9SIS 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  S 


CUMMERCIAL   DELATIONS — ANNUAL   BEFORTS. 
EtporUfifom  Rtuiia — Continued. 

TO  GROUANV-CoiiUaned. 


Amount 

Vulue. 

Artlcto.. 

.      1». 

UK. 

UW. 

uwt. 

..,u.^ 

. 

».ao.T» 

IS 

1.37'J;«0 
ia,470 

S,M5,2»  1 

Pain. 
1S6.m 

Pain. 
1,0M,000 

470.  TIO 

i,ias,Wi 

1.«<».M>>I 

iT,9»z,ao  1 

TO  HOLLAND. 


■ 

TbM. 

Vml 

4,811 

lias 

as.ow.'2i6 

27,212.345 

1«.  292, 000 

600. 7«.  000 
190.718,000 
!4&,  142,000 
115,920,000 
10,864,000 
«l,  670, 000 

3,901,040 

i.omIstb 

6.948,2% 

18.149,170 

28,344,975 

1,950,820 
S.  109. 470 

922;  3» 

iSSSS 

,%s.z 

ISISS8 

fc9K,»» 

5.*S6,42S 

TO  FRANCE. 


Ibw. 

Ibw. 

lis.  SB.  775 

'230[385 
472;  266 

^SS 

fe 

30.88iBa6 



516, 8W,  000 

ssisfie^ooo 

612,000,000 
H),68»,O00 

37,Hoa.ooo 

18,770,765 

7m'™ 
6791890 

1,156,675 

16,198,680 

'•S!:S 

gar 

88,888,000 

sss 

*S!S 

3,471,015 

T.976.83S 

107,BS6,1B1 

121,886,686 

ni-nodi,Go(5glc 


BDBopb:  bttssia. 

Exj/orttfivm  Ruma — (k>ntinue<). 

TO  ENGLANU. 


-  ..... 

tm.      ' 

18B8. 

Tom. 
443,640.000 
116,124,000 
542,tOS.0tl0 
201,114,000 

i«a,3os,ooo 

48,726,000 
37,926,000 

i,Boe,ooQ 

B,  864, 000 
7,542,000 

1SB9. 

Va 

1898. 

VCX^.U.. 

Ttoa. 
311,  S«.  000 

sselowlooo 

157[  I-I^'OOO 
(8,172,000 
MioffiloOO 
3,686.000 

8  7M0M 

6.64t 

i;s4i 

1,  lo; 

12 
4.SB1 
26( 

230 

i 

»,326,«I6 

38,214,546 

9.260,216 
1,610,920 
2,673.866 
«.  819.630 

'Si 

1,262,266 
12,231.126 

W5:960 

7,7M,160 

7^«K370 
BBJ.J75 

8,tt7fl,000 

lfi2. 334,000 

824,000 

H,  904, 000 
71 406;  000 
12,456,000 
6,lA6,0OO 

'■ZS 

6,444,000 
119,618,000 

sMcoo 

579,890 

518,606 

37.412.135 

AKIKAU. 

JVumter. 
18,000 

18.870;  000 
fl,  714,000 

Kumber. 
28,808,000 

36?:! 
29^:^ 

163. 2U 

1.368,000 

1.260,000 

91S,670 

UHUFUTniKEL 

Padrl. 
36,000 

ftl«™. 

30,900 
524:785 

16.990 

666,085 

614,485 

' 

'       ' 

Tbn.. 

Tfmt. 

•S:S:S 
ii!:SS 

115. 060, 380 
5.909,110 

S!;S 

13.ns,36fi 

60,760,000 

7)  8*0',  000 

63.244,000 
28.926.000 

148,068,000 
78,606,000 

b! 216; 000 

6, SI 8,000 
166,374,000 

1.513,070 
316,210 
142,666 
46,835 

431,570 

'«:S 

'■sl 

3,231,226 

,db,GoOglc 


COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS — ANNUAL 
ExjkMs  from  Jhtsina — Continued. 


— 

Anii-i«", 

Amo 

nl. 

Vulne. 

11W9. 

1S08. 

Ttm». 
10.900,000 

n;22o;ooo 

79;  920;  000 

18m. 

1898. 

Vnu. 

I3,617,(ns 
14O4K0 

M3,&Bft 
479,  <65 

10,422,000 

fa2,«» 

■  soNto 

oil. 

61,480,000 

3K,5» 

6,MS,S10  1 

TO  BELGIUM. 


Tbu. 

»v™. 

I3,H91,8»5 
8.1M,02S 

62I015 

.,S:S 

252,  aw 

SOI.  220 
1,451.785 

66,1U,000 

io«,aa.ooo 

13.366.000 

OlHercereal* 

9«!7ai|ooo 

15,372:000 

72S;i20 
5.W,.'B6 

16,503,205 

20,046,375 

838.93.5 
702, 4«) 

'262!s50 

22,538.000 

3<:wo;ooo 

Keraienejll 

;:::::     ^m!ss, 

901.730 

5,421.405 

OtBl 

44,669,700 



TOTAL  AMOCNT  OF  WABEH  EXPOBTED. 


To- 

1 

tM.  274. 600 
66;52i;520 
25. 142.  MS 
30.H33,565 

11  W  ^5 

6>2c!775 
6>5,615 
2,(175.760 
3.395.910 
2!  540!  220 

IS,  951: 350 
lit,  0(6,  OHO 

1H9H. 
t9              40 

;    I 

i              40 

1              20 

05 

as 

40 

40 

826,510 
14,424.^35 

1S97.     ~ 

2,995,240 

4,518, 4») 

309.835,64.1 

365.082,  l»5 

'       ' 

,db,GoOglc 


EUROPE:    RUSBIA, 

Import*  into  Riutia. 
PROM  GERMANY. 


ArtictcH. 

Am 

unt. 

V. 

uo. 

ISM. 

ime. 

1899. 

1898. 

6.670'.0OQ 
680,000 

'•as 

5.022.009 
126.000 

Tbiu. 
2,208,000 

3, 682!  000 

M8.C1U0 

4,572.000 

146^260 

'290;»75 
1.541; 395 

'414! 009 
a2.2».000 

31. 67V.  000 

360,000 

23.1H000 

n«h,  fre-h.  Hit,  pr«ervfd.  «i«l«noke<l.... 

007,  W5 

6.883.975 

676.000 
23.238,009 

i;  15*;  009 

09 
00 
09 

09 

no 
00 

eo 

00 

I 

00 

424.000 
15,192.000 

^omIooo 

1,080.000 

16]  704!  000 
16.066,000 

eilssalooo 

36.080,000 
3,582,000 
664.480,000 
195,.W4,000 
W,  074, 000 
2,816,000 

<AS 

188, 190.000 

;iS 

9.»».000 

*;  320^000 
270,000 

132,780 
202.  B39 

1,2«9;47.'> 

1,196,830 

'398:09,^ 
1,509.890 

.51.^909 

;:S:S 

3,896,975 
643,759 

3,369,64,5 
334, 7,W 

418^180 
1.934;W0 

714;S'JO 

3«,735 
i;250:935 

£^"-™;'-=iii;;;;;;;;;;;;;i;; 

Leather: 

8S^iiiii;;u^ii - 

33.481,62.1 

a™ 

6,876,000 
*M,000 

■isss 

4.493,890 

44.868,490 

KANUIfACTllBBl. 

,..SS 

W.  40^.000 

i.»m!oo9 
1,359.000 

20'2.000 

1.872.00U 
9,216,000 
13  680  009 
2. 53*.  009 
4.032,009 

J:|:S 

a[7»!oo9 

H.  490, 009 

01 

■1 

1,800 
8,298 
15.'^ 
2,M8 
3,240 

i.uos 

6,91; 

000 

000 
000 

174,685 
98,361 
683,920 

60O.49O 

82.5]  030 

829.665 
2,232,625 

162,740 

35,600,485 

COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS ANNUAL   REPUHTS. 

Imports  into  RumtHi — Continueil. 
FROM  ENOLANI>. 


Am 

mm. 

Vu 
18W. 

iif. 

im. 

1898. 

1808. 

VICTOAI*.  EK. 

1. 260,000 

936,000 

r9.sio 

"'^g 

126.000 
4,500,000 

108,000 

iiS 

24fi.l40 
].37a|606 

■■na 

30,780,000 

'•"IS 

46.82»|000 

1  sfio'm 

l.T3S,960 

M,  002, 000 

22,014,000 

00 

no 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

s,            00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 

oo 

00 

oo 

00 

„.,„jOO 

i,3ao,coo 

28.296,000 

l!«98!000 

100 

e        100 

1  i 

00 

'  i 

—  jOO 
1.004,000 

s, 114, 000 

466,  Mh 

2,147,037 

262,660 

634.096 
216,815 

730!'270 
210,606 
203,426 

1,176:260 

.11 
■'■g:2 

'■fi 

31 
'••Sis 

L«rd 

2,W9,41» 

'^'S'.Sied 

Timber 

109.606 
980.016 

2,610,000 

27,437,657 

32,173.617 

11 

m,«26 

1,7«!335 

is 

732!  «4S 
13,410.136 

2S8:4a) 

»:« 

216.  OOO 
4.IMI.00O 
1I.IW.000 

eao.ooo 

'■S:S 

2.7S6,00D 

48,096,000 

216.000 

1,080, 000 

.^^ 

77,  «M 
1,0« 

is! 

;•! 

UO 
6.S28 
42.101 

000 

wo 

000 
000 

isj 

1,23' 
171 

'lOI 

Pollery 

415 

Gol(l,sl1vpr.niidptaI<^  wares lbs.. 

025 

18,62^,360 

iiGooale 


eubope:  bussia. 
Itnpori*  into  Ruma—CoiA\tmtA. 

PROH  FRANRE. 


A«lck«. 

AmounL 

Value. 

ino. 

ugs. 

TbH. 

468.000 

649,000 
867.000 

3.812,000 
BOR.OUO 

1.4M.O0O 

1,242,000 

4,Hniocn 

39.63U.0OO 
'  9u!0DO 

2,840,000 

91S)000 
468,000 
1,3)16,000 

,li 

'144)000 

23»;000 

90,000 

90,000 

I8»>. 

1S08. 

»12,000 

"SO, 

1,142,000 

•■ii 

••Ss 

.2,160.000 

90, OHO 
S9e!oDa 

1.«60;dOO 
234,000 

,.3ii 
IE 

««,S75 
110,210 

'i8T.«a 

li 
IS 

166:  us 

li 

1,186,180 

1,094,890 

16  996 

S48;666 

-^;^ 

117  420 
8,138,410 

SplriM harreU.. 

Wiiie»,gr«pe barrel.-. 

404 
1,119 

■ffl 

170 

91 

2» 
263 
S4S 
19 

1X9 

1 

161 
89 
1,219 
1,173 
89 
361 
SB2 
196 

966 

-Sn-s^::; 

«70 

100 

8J0 

10 

430 

115 

105 

620 

096 

775 

°"'« 

IB. 

FROM  AUBTRIA. 


Flonr  mah  ^A  <rTn.<> 

972:000 

936.000 

''^;SS 

»42,T46 
91.670 
173,565 

si8:oio 

94:245 

183,340 
306,515 

.S:S 
■'11 

92)700 

V18,940 

S:S 

143,685 
182,365 

603,166 

1,188)  105 

is 

304,880 

as 

167,890 

S3S 

95 
108 
341 

8t 
3( 

361 

3) 

K 

1 

131 

22; 
104 
428 
84 
378 
30( 

18t 

881 

IW 

6! 

?^ 

1,008,000 

1,286,000 

18,800 

234.612.000 

ttoiooo 

3,581,000 

3,581,000 

12,796,000 

810.000 

281,066,(100 

'seoiooo 

2,412,000 

"216!  000 
792,000 
066,000 

'878; 000 
5,844,000 
2,862,000 

90.  un 

54)000 

12.488.000 

198,678.000 

6.3»)oao 

3.672,000 

5:608; 000 

388,000 

168,732,000 
6,732,000 
324,000 

1:242:000 

ss 

2.696.000 
482,000 

2:208)000 

iloeolooo 

180,000 
54.000 

MO 

m 

940 

14,086,966 

iiGooale 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL    REPORTS. 

ZmporU  into  Ruaria — Continued. 
FROM  BELGIUM. 


Atil 

Amc 

«nl. 

Vk 

„... 

im 
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St.  Petersburg,  Septemhi^  6,  1900. 


W.   K.  HoLI-OWAT, 


SVPI'LRMENTARY.   rXITJ-:if  STATKS  TRADE. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Hu.-wia  were  never  so 
cordial  tui  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  Diost  unfortunate  that 
Kussia  has  been  in  the  throes  of  financial  depression  for  the  past  year, 
whieh  is  largely  due  to  repeated  crop  failures  and  the  credit  system, 
as  American  exporters,  not  familiar  with  Ku.ssian  business  methodti, 
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are  now  making  Hpecial  efforts  to  extend  their  trade  in  thin  country. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  failures  during  the  past  year 
and  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  depressed,  but  the  situation  in  Chiua  is 
crowine  less  serious,  and  the  belief  that  Kuusia  will  not  become 
involved  in  a  general  war  is  contributing  to  the  reatoration  of  confi- 
dence and  stocks  are  recovering.  The  necessity  for  the  recent  order 
of  the  minister  of  tinance,  temporarily  increasing  the  already  heavy 
4-UHtoms  duties,  in  some  instances  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Far  P^t,  is  deeply  rogretted. 
Exporters  should  examine  the  field  and  existing  conditions  before 
extending  credits  in  KuHsia,  where  a  large  per  cent  of  the  business  is 
done  upon  three,  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months  time.  There  is  no 
commercial  agency  or  system  of  reporting  the  financial  condition  of 
business  men  or  corporations,  and  public  sentiment  amon^  business 
men  is  opposed  to  such  organization.  This  information  is  only  to 
be  had  from  attorneys  who  make  a  specialty  of  commercial  business; 
the  cost  of  each  report  being  between  five  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  required  to  examine  records. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  stringency  in  money  matters,  the  minister  of 
finance  has  assisted  several  banks  to  tide  over  the  crisis,  and  the 
Government  continues  to  push  the  work  of  constructing  railroads, 
battle  ships,  and  rapid-firing  guns  for  the  army  and  navy.  Gold 
continues  to  circulate  freely  and  banks  urge  it  on  their  customers. 
Bankers  state  that  Mr,  Witte,  the  minister  of  tinance,  if  he  desired  to 
do  so,  could  place  any  reasonable  amount  of  bonds,  if  he  would  pay 
the  market  interest;  but  having  placed  his  last  loan  at  4  per  cent,  he  is 
not  willing  to  increase  the  rate,  and  gold  can  not  be  had  now  at  that 
figure. 

This  consulate  has  received  a  large  mimber  of  letters  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  asking  for  the  names  of  dealers  in 
coal,  but  80  far,  only  three  cargoes  of  American  coal  have  reached  this 
port.  This  part  of  Russia's  supply  comes  from  Caidiff.  Russian 
dealers  will  purchase  only  coal  delivered  at  Cronatadt,  There  is  no 
regular  line  of  steamers  lietween  the  United  States  and  Russia.  It 
!-equires  thirty-five  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Newport  News  to 
Cronstadt,  and  the  c«st  is  W  shillings  {lfrt.86)  per  ton,  while  from 
Cardiff  it  costs  but  'J  shillings  (JU.IS)  per  t«n,  and  vessels  coming  to 
Russian  ports  must  go  to  some  other  country  in  order  to  procure 
freight  for  the  United  States;  there  is  no  fixed  rate  for  freight  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  price  being  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand. 

The  surest  and  best  method  of  extending  trade  is  to  send  a  com- 
petent ^2^nt,  one  who  speaks  German  preferred,  as  the  business  of 
Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  Only  the  largest  dealers  have 
employees  who  understand  English,  hence  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
printed  matter  in  English  sent  to  Rnssia  is  wasted.  Agents  for 
American  goods  in  Russia  object  to  doing  all  the  work,  and  then  giv- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  commission  to  an  agent  in  England  or  Germanv- 
Experience  has  proved  that  Russian  agents  who  deal  direct  with  the 
home  office  have  produced  the  most  satisfactory  result^. 

Russia  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  her  subjects  to  change 
their  citizenship;  hence  Russians  who  have  emigrated  to  the  Uniti'd 
States  and  desire  to  return  to  Russia  at  any  time  in  the  future  should 
petition  the  Emperor  for  permission  to  change  their  allegiance,  which 
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is  uBually  granted,  before  applying  to  the  American  courts  for  natural- 
ization. Unless  such  persona  receive  this  permission,  they  are  liable  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  if  they  afterwards  visit  Russia.  Such  arrest«i 
are  not  infrequent  in  Poland  and  other  provinces  remote  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  it  often  happens  that  some  days  elapse  before  the 
nearest  consul  learns  of  the  arrest.  Sometimes,  too,  the  consul  is 
unable  to  secure  the  release,  especiallj'  if  the  person  is  &  Hebrew,  and 
the  fact^  must  be  presented  to  the  American  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  the  matter  becomes  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  the  Uu)^sian  foreign  office,  whose  decision  is  delayed  until  a 
report  is  received  from  the  local  authorities  who  made  the  arrest;  and 
while  the  prisoner  is  always  released,  he  may  have  remained  in  jail 
from  three  days  to  a  month. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  enter  Russia  without  a  proper  passport, 
and  foreigners  must  have  the  same  visaed  by  the  Russian  consuVgeneral 
at  either  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  or  Stookholm, 
before  reaching  Russia,  or  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  cross  tiie 
frontier.  Russian  consuls  as  a  rule  refuse  to  vis^  the  passports  of 
Hebrews,  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting  over  the  border,  tney  are 
under  constant  police  surveillance  and  their  stay  in  Russia  is  limited 
to  a  few  days. 

Travelers,  other  than  Hebrews,  will  find  Russia  a  free,  pleasant,  and 
comfortable  country  to  visit,  and  far  more  interesting  tnan  any  other 
in  Europe.  The  people  are  kindly  disposed  and  especially  hospitable 
toward  Americans. 

W.  R.  HaLi/>wAT, 

Consul-  General. 

St.  Petebsburo,  September  19,  1900. 
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VUmifieation,  amounl,  and  raiue  ofvsara — Continue. 
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St.  pETEBflBUBG,  Septemher  19,  1900. 


W.  R.  HOIXOWAT, 

Chnmd- General. 
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■  Sent  b]r  ConsuUtenerat  Holloway,  December  28,  1900.  , 
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BVBSIAN  EOONOmo  OOHDITIOHS. 

Under  date  of  August  12.  1900,  Commercial  Agent  Greener  sends 
from  Vladivostock  copies  of  articles  taken  from  me  Ruasiaa  Journal 
of  Financial  Statistics,  bearing  on  the  economic  position  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  also  on  its  gold  production,  as  follows: 

RuBsia  as  a  nation  and  as  a  country  'm  behind  England  in  wealth  and  America  in 
pruductiveoeHe.  In  regard  to  accumulated  wealth,  it  is  behind  FYance  and  lier- 
inany.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  Russian  state  from  being  the  irreatest  eeon- 
omic  unit  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  true,  of  course,  thnt  its  national  debt, 
aimotit  e^ual  to  that  of  England,  is  far  less  than  that  of  France,  while  its  railway 
net  is  neither  as  extensive  nor  as  valuable  as  Germany's,  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  one  turns  to  its  assets  it  will  be  seen  that  the  RusBian  et&le  occupies  a  unique 

As  a  land  owner  it  draws  an  annual  net  profit  of  45,000,000  rubles  ({23,175,000) 
from  its  forests,  mines,  and  agricultural  property.  The  land  it  has  ceded  to  or  pui^ 
chased  for  the  communitiefl  of  ex-serfs  brings  in  over  80,000,000  rublee  (m,200,000). 

As  a  constructor  and  purchaser  of  railways  it  is  building  one  of  the  longest  lines 
in  the  world,  and  works  20,300  miles  of  lailwav  on  itsown  account,  the  net  profit  on 
which,  £14,000,000  ($68,131,000),  represents  one-seventh  of  thaton  all  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  (Poore's  Manual,  1809,  p.  ii).  Besides  being  a  capitalist  aiida 
banker,  the  Russian  state  is  a  metallurgist  and  a  spirit  merchant.  Apart  from  its 
banking  operations,  the  state  treasury  in  1898  received  over  £180,000,000  ($875,970,- 
000)  into  lis  safes,  nearly  £80,000  000  ((38<»,320,000)  of  which  had  nothing  in  common 
with  revenue  from  taxation.  What  private  person;  what  family,  however  fabulously 
rich  it  may  lie;  what  railway  company,  however  extensive  its  nulway  net;  what 
trust  can  show  figures  like  these?  Even  the  budget  of  such  a  countrj'  as  France  is 
outstripped  by  £40,000,000  ( (194, 860,000). 

We  do  not  discuss  the  merits  of  sucii  a  state  of  things  or  whether  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  dicta  of  political  economy,  or  whether  it  will  lead  to  further 
development  at  home  and  extend  to  other  countries.  This  is  simply  a  statement  of 
fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  ix  indispensable  to  anyone  who  wants  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  Riissian  budget  and  all  things  relatingto  it. 

No  corre<'t  judgment  can  be  pronounced  on  the  Unoncial  machinery  of  Russia 
unless  this  fundamental  fact  is  borne  in  mind.  The  Rusdan  state  is  the  gr^teet  land 
owner,  the  greatest  capitalist,  the  greateet  railway  constructor,  and  carries  on  the 
lai]gest  business  In  the  world. 

How  can  an  Kngllshman,  if  he  measures  everything  by  his  own  standard,  ever 
comprehend  that  tne  Russian  state  must  have  a  budgetary  legislation,  more  able, 
more  complex,  less  primitive — to  put  it  plainly — than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
that  its  control  must  be  organized  with  a  perfection  and  detail  unknown  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain,  according  to  tiie  general  conception,  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
a  rentier  (in  the  French  sense  of  the  word),  whose  accountsare  easily  kept  and  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  limited  minds,  because  they  consist  of  receipts  that  can  be  esti- 
mated beforehand,  to  within  5  per  cent,  and  of  expense  of  maintenance.  The  Rus- 
sian state,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  with  capital  as  wellas  revenue;  it  transforms 
monetary  capital  (the  proceeds  of  loans  or  surplus  revenue)  into  fixed  capital;  it 
manages,  develops,  and  improves  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  property.  Can 
it  render  an  account  of  its  position  by  merely  consulting  its  balance  at  its  tinker's 
and  counting  up  its  expenses  of  maintenance?  Can  the  accounts  of  a  productive 
company  be  as  simple  aa  those  of  a  cooperative  society  of  consumers? 

A  state  which  carries  on  the  most  multifarious  industries  simultaneously  and  on  a 
grand  scale,  a  state  which  does  not  hesitate  to  make  radical  reforms  in  its  system  of 
taxation,  such  as  the  liqnor  reform,  which  none  of  the  great  Western  Uovemmenls 
has  had  the  courage  to  attempt  in  spite  of  the  obviously  evil  efiects  of  the  public- 
house  system — in  short,  a  state  like  Russia  is  obliged  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
calculating  its  budget,  and  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

Though  the  receipts  from  taxation  and  the  profits  on  state  property  go  on  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  owing  to  an  increase  of  population  and  other  natural  causes,  such  a 
State  has  to  estimate  its  revenues  below  the  average  receipts  of  post  years. 

In  undertaking  any  extraordinary  expenditure  that  is  not  a:i  actual  investment  of 
capital,  the  state  has  to  meet  it,  not  by  receipts  from  new  taxe^  or  [lossible  sur])inses, 
but  from  sources  already  at  huid. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  Russian  state.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1896,  political  considerations  induced  the  tiovemment  to  acknowledge  the  necessity 
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of  at  oace  oiderins  a  gnat  nomber  of  men-of-war  over  and  above  the  navaJ  con- 
etnictioD  provided  lor  by  the  efltimatee  for  1898.  On  examining  the  condition  of  the 
treasury,  it  was  found  that  the  free  balance  admitted  of  90,000,000  rubles  ((46,350,000) 
bein^  assigned  for  the  above-mentioned  object. 

This  amount  was  therefore  allotted  to  extraordinary  shipboildingin  thebndmt  for 
1898,  Woe  the  whole  amount  to  beactoally  expended  between  the  month  of  Febro- 
ary  and  the  end  of  the  financial  year?  Obviously  not.  Ironclads  of  10,000  or  15,000 
tons  are  not  to  be  bought  like  citra  or  cotton,  of  which  there  h  altvays  a  piacti»iily 
unlimited  supply  for  sale  in  the  international  market.  It  is  tme  that  now  and  then 
one  can  indeed  buy  an  ironclad  at  second  band,  sometimes  quite  new,  bat  such 
Opportunities  very  seldom  occur. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  dozen  battle  ships  of  the  newest  type,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  the  greatest  possible  numberof  models,  to  select 
shipbuilding  yards  for  constructing  vewels  of  the  type  chosen,  to  make  contracts, 
get  the  most  favorable  terms,  etr.,  after  which,  unaer  the  most  favorable  drcum- 
stantes,  three  ortouryeare  most  pass  before  the  vessels  ordered  can  be  delivered  com- 
plete with  armament,  elc.  During  this  period,  more  or  less,  considerable  sums  may 
De  pud  on  a»»unt  to  the  inmtractors,  but  the  full  price  agreed  upon  is  not  geneiBlly 
paid  until  after  delivery.  Nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted  in 
such  matters,  the  grant  for  such  orders  to  the  last  kopeck  forms  a  charge  on  the 
budget  of  the  year  111  which  thecxpenditure  was  sanctioned.  Although  at  theexpirft- 
tion  of  the  financial  year,  only  10,A52,061  rubles  ($5,485,806)  were  expended  ont 
of  the  00,000,000  rubles  (146,350,000),  the  treasury  considere  that  its  free  balance  is 
decreased  under  the  head  of  orders  executed  or  projected  by  the  sum  of  90,000,000 
rubles  ($46,350,000).  The  remainder,  70,;M7,S4eruble8  ($40,864,193),  isetill included 
in  the  cash  balance  of  the  treasury,  but  having  been  granted  for  a  special  expenditure 
it  is  considered  not  available. 

Tbe  chartered  banks  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  earn'  on  their  operations  in 
almost  every  country,  have  not  gencrallv  been  established  as  a  means  of  investing 
tJiie  surplus  cash  of  the  Government.  Tneir  principal  object,  at  least  at  the  be^- 
ning,  has  been  to  lend  (on  interest  or  without)  as  much  money  as  possible  to  empty 
treasuries  and  needy  sovereigns.  For  the  (lovemment  of  the  eiehteentji  century, 
founding  a  bank  ana — as  soon  as  the  capital  had  been  paid  in — relieving  it  of  all  its 
cash  were  synonymous  terms.  As  defined  by  Adam  Smith  and  conceived  by  Bona- 
parte, a  chutered  bank  was  an  engine  of  the  state,  intended  to  supply  the  treasury 
with  cash  and,  as  a  subsidiary  operation,  to  discount  private  bills.  The  Bank  of 
England  acts  nut  only  as  an  ordinary  twnb,  but  as  a  great  engine  of  state.  It 
receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public;  itctrculatesexchequer  bills,  and  itadvanceeto  the  Government  theannual 
amount  of  the  land  and  tnalt  taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  until  some  years 
thereafter.  In  these  different  operations,  its  duty  to  the  piiblic  may  sometimes  have 
obliged  it,  without  any  f^ult  of  its  directors,  to  overstock  the  circulation  with  paper 
money.    It  likewise  discounts  merchants'  bills. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  not  the  same  as  in  Bonaparte's  day,  but  one  fact 
remains  unaltered — in  almost  all  countries  the  treasury  account  fi^ires  in  the  assets 
of  the  banks  of  issue  for  a  higher  amount  than  it  does  in  the  liabilities;  in  other 
words,  the  treasury  owes  the  banks  (in  one  form  or  another)  more  than  it  has  to  its 

The  treasury  is  likewise  aware  that,  ii 
loyalty  to  furnish  very  considerable  sun 
rate  of  interest 

In  Russia,  it  is  quite  tbe  reverse.  The  Bank  of  Russia  has  no  other  capital  than 
that  provided  by  the  treasury.  True,  the  sum  of  100,000,000  rubles  ($51,500,000) 
does  appear  in  the  saetsof  thebank  (art.  2)  under  the  head  of  "  nonint^^st-bearing 
debt  of  the  treasury  for  bank  notes  issued,"  but  in  the  liabilities  (art.  9)  one  finds 
356,000,000  rubles  ((183,340,000)  as  "treasury  account  current"  It  is  with  this 
256,000,000  rubles  ($131,840,000)  and  with  its  own  capital  of  50,000,000  rublee 
($25,750,000)  that  the  Buik  of  Russia  carries  on  Its  loan  and  discount  operations. 

Instead  of  advancing  to  liie  Government  the  money  of  private  persons,  the  bank 
lends  Government  money  to  private  persons.  Under  these  eonditiona^it  is  clear  that 
the  (liovemment  must  not  reckon  on  the  bank  to  absorb  its  treasury  bills,  and  that  it 
caretally  avoids  not  only  overdrawing  its  balance,  but  even  letting  it  fall  below 
200,000,000  rubles  ($103,000,000).  Besides  this  (so  to  speak)  irreducible  balance, 
the  treasory  is  obliged  to  keep  considerable  sums  ot  money  abroad,  for  reasons  which 
we  will  explain  immediately.  January  1,  1900,  the  capital  of  the  Ruaian  national 
debt  was  equal  to  that  of  the  English  national  debt,  within  some  £500,000  ($2,433,250) . 
Tbe  annoal  charge  for  capital  and  interest  is  about  je2g,000,000  ($141,128,500).    The 
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payment  of  this  wmual  cluu^,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  counlrie?,  presents 
certain  interesting  peculiarities: 

1.  The  Ruiaian  national  debt  (about  one-half  of  which  is  placeil  abroad)  coneiBts 
almost  exciiiBively  of  bonds  to  bearer. 

2.  The  seciiritiee  are  generally  provided  with  qoorterl^  coupons.  By  Busian  law, 
both  Hecuiities  and  coupons  are  considered  to  be  the  indisputable  property  of  the 

3.  Whether  belonging  to  so-called  "eiterior"  or  "interior' loans,  coupons  due 
and  bonds  drawn  are  payable  in  rubles,  pounds  eteriing,  francs,  niarkK,  florins, 
etc.,'  at  rat«H  of  exchange  filed,  once  tor  all,  on  the  principal  European  citief. 
Besides  this,  a  great  many  papers  are  likewise  payable  in  dollars  at  New  York  City. 

4.  The  rates  of  exchange  rnotit  usually  fixed  for  Bnssian  funds  are  very  near  mini 
par,  so  that  any  bourse  having  the  exchange  perceptibly  in  its  favor  generally 
attracts  Bunsian  coupons  at  once.  Thus  in  June  and  December,  1S98,  coupons  to  a 
considerable  amount,  belonging  to  French,  German,  Kussiati,  and  other  holders, 
were  sent  for  payment  to  New  York  City,  where  Russian  funds  are  unknown. 

5.  Many  holders  of  Government  paperarecarelcas,  and  so  thereareaJways  several 
million  pounds  of  coupons  and  bonds  that  are  due  but  have  not  yet  been  presented  for 
payment. 

6.  The  conpona  dne  and  bonds  drawn  are  paid  at  sight,  without  any  formalities — 
not  by  checks,  but  in  the  current  coin  of  the  country  where  the  payment  is  made. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  where  or  in 
what  coin  the  Bosaan  treasun  mav  have  bo  cash  coupons  due  or  about  to  fall  du& 
It  may  happen  that  the  rate  oi  escnange  will  send  them  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petera- 
buTg;  perhaps  they  will  travel  from  Moscow  to  London,  or  from  Paris  to  Amster- 
dam; perhaps  a  drawn  bond  for  £494  7b.  6d.  may  be  sent  as  a  remittance  of  {2,406.26 
from  Warsaw  to  New  York  City,  and  afterwani),  if  hills  on  Paris  are  at  or  above 
par,  it  will  be  sent  tc  the  latter  city  to  be  cashed  for  12,500  fiancs. 

The  State  treasury  has  to  provide  for  all  such  contiugencice.  It  must  always  have 
at  its  bankers'  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  balances  large  enough  not  to  be  drained 
at  any  place  in  a  few  days  by  any  sudden  movement  in  the  course  of  exchange. 
Were  the  treasury  to  make  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  free  balance  (disponi- 
bilit^)  with  its  fc«lance  at  its  bankers',  it  would  act  very  imprudently,  as  it  would 
be  liable  to  overdraw  its  balances  at  its  correspondents — rather  a  strange  podtioD  for 
the  greatest  capitalist  in  the  world, 

THE  PBODDCTION   or  OOttI)   IN   ItUBSIA, 

The  statistics  published  in  foreign  countries  on  the  production  of  gold  in  Russia 
sometimes  show  very  serious  difierences.  And  yet  they  are  taken  from  the  same 
sources.  Their  contradictions  proceed  from  the  fact  that  dissimilar  qualities  are 
added  toBether,  gold  dust,  and  schlich  gold,  to  bars;  kilograms  of  base  bars  to  bars 
iressed  in  kilograms  of  gold  chemically  pure;  gold  received  to  gold  nent  off,  ete. 

_n  order  to  avoid  this  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  attach  very  preciHe  meanings  to 
the  words  used. 

A.  Profhiction. — Quantitiee  obtained  on  the  spot  by  washing  or  by  pulverizing  gold 
dust;  wash  gold  (having  the  aijpearance  of  small,  blackish  cryetaljt),  of  unknown 
fineness,  and  the  yield  of  which  in  fine  gold  approximates  to  eighlrninths.  Alluvial 
or  wash  gold  always  contains  a  notable  proportion  of  silver. 

B.  SUilements  of  tht  refineries. — (1)  Quantities  melted — the  gross  weight  of  the  bars 
{the  average  BnenesB fluctuates  about  the  fi|{uree  0.910);  (2)  quantityof  gold  chem- 
ically pure  contained  in  these  bars,  except  ulterior  verifications  at  the  8t  Petersburg 

In  the  total  of  these  statements,  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  silver  bars  of 
domestic  prodaction  (the  product  of  Russian  silver  and  argentiferous  lead  mines)  is 
included. 

C.  Arrivals  al  IhemiiU  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  Empire 
is  finally  deposited. 

D.  OiilgomysfromllKmint. 

•125  rubles  (gold)=187.50  ruble8=500  franca=£19. 15R.6d.-404  marks=$»6.25= 
239  Dutch  florins. 
100  rubles=266.67  francs=JC10.  lis.  6d  =216  mark8=128  Dutch  florins. 
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Quantities  of  gold  obtained  by  washing;  (placier  gold),  and  b]r(miBhing(1odegold). 
These  quantitiee  inB(.'ri))ed  day  after  day,  without  correction,  alteration,  or  erasare, 
in  the  regiBtere  of  the  worltingfi  {at  the  very  places  of  production),  cannot  bo  eiprewed 
in  fine  K^ld  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  results  of  the  SBeay  can  be  Known 
only  alter  the  gold  dust  sent  off  by  the  producer  ia  melted  into  bare  at  the  Govern- 
ment refineries,  and  that  this  or  that  lot  of  bars  may  contain  duet  ^thered  during 
different  calendar  years.  There  are  hundreds  of  workings  in  Russia,  scattered  over 
an  immense  area,  whose  annual  production  scarcely  reaches  a  few  ounces.  It  is  clear 
that  the  proprietois  of  these  small  workings  do  not  carrv  their  gold  to  one  of  the 
tiiree  Kussiiui  refineries  (there  are  only  three)  as  niarEet  gardeners  carry  tbiur 
asparagus  to  market. 

As  a  rule,  the  average  fineness  of  this  dust  approximates  to  eight-ninths,  with  very 
notable  diSerences  between  one  sample  and  another.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  impos- 
sible to  know  essctly  how  much  fine  gold  Russia  prodaces  from  the  Ist  of  January 
to  the  3l8t  of  December  of  any  given  year. 

The  production,  properly  so  called,  may  be  espreesed  only  (n)  to  within  an  ounce, 
and  only  of  Kold  of  a  hypothetical  degree  of  fiueneffl;  (6)  in  fine  gold  toonly  a  hypo- 
thetical total.  We  here  (rive  for  the  nine  yeara  1890-I89H  the  weight  within  an 
ounce  of  Uie  gold  dust  produced  in  all  points  of  the  Empire,  including  tlnland- 

GoW  dutt  of  on  unJmoam  degree  qfjaiena». 
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>  An  appioxlmate  Ognre.    For  the  yean  IS90~1I<96  llie  llgures  are  ex&c(  to  wltbln  an  ounce. 

To  any  one  who  wiBhee  to  understand  the  movement  of  the  prodnction  of  gold  in 
Russia,  these  are  the  only  flares  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  All  other  figures, 
the  statements  of  the  refinenes,  the  deposits  at  the  mint,  and  the  outgoings  from  the 
mint  doutatles  depend  on  the  total  production,  but  they  do  not  show  witn  sofflcient 
sensibility  its  progress,  its  stationary  or  retiv^^de  condition. 

If  one  absolutely  desired  to  form  an  Idea  of  the  amount  of  the  "production," 
properly  so  called,  expressed  in  gold  1,000  fine,  one  might  admit  as  approximating 
to  the  truth  the  following  valuation; 
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B.— GoiJ)  Chkmicallt  Pobb  (1,000  Fisb). 

SUit^mentt  of  thf  refineries  during  the  last  giiteen  i/enn.— Espreceed  in  1(1)1(1 1,000  fine, 
the  quantity  of  domestic  gold  dust  luelted  in  the  refinerias  of  the  Empire  during  the 
period  1883-1808,  Kpreeenta  the  fallowing  totals; 
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Let  Da  now  set  opposite  each  other,  (or  the  nine  yeais  1890-1898,  the  etatementB 
of  the  refineries  expressed  In  gold  1,000  fine  and  the  valuatiims  alrave  given  of  the 
production  expressed  in  gold  1,000  fine. 
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The  figures  for  1890,  34,997.848  and  36.310.883,  represent  a.  difference  of  .113.036 
kilograms  (10,064  ounces),  while  those  of  1896,  .13,076.644  and  32,606.182,  differ  hy 
47L4e2  kilugrams  (15,157  ounces). 

When  one  has  to  do  with  a  commodity  worth  f864.61  per  kilogram,  a  confusion 
of  the  figures  A  and  B  presents  some  incouveuience. 

C. — DfcPOaiTS   AT  THB   MiNT. 

All  the  gold  produi-ed  in  the  Empire,  Finland  oxceptefl  (the  production  of  Fin- 
land fluctuates  between  4  and  5  kilograms  per  annum),  goes  through  the  refineries 
at  Ekaterinburg,  ofTomek,  and  of  Irkutsk,  in  which  tne  fitatements  above  given  are 

Crepared,  after  which,  when  each  refinery  possesses  a  sulBciejit  stock  ($2,(XX},000  at 
tast,  which  requires  a  certain  time  to  accumulate),  it  sends  it  to  the  mint  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  only  one  in  Russia.  At  the  present  day,  the  journey  from  Ekaterin- 
burg or  from  Tomsk  is  not  very  long  (everything  is  relative;  from  Tomsk  to  St. 
Petersburg  the  journey  is  much  longer  than  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Gibraltar  or  from 
New  York  City  to  San  Francisco),  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Great  Siberian 
Railway  dates  only  from  yesterday.  However,  t!ie  jiacking,  transportation,  unpack- 
ing, verification,  entering  on  the  registers,  etc.,  requires  such  a  eoneiderable  amount 
of  time  that  concordance  is  impossible,  for  any  given  calendar  year,  between  the 
Bl«t«inent  of  the  refineries  and  those  of  the  mint 
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Comparitoji  of  the  figuTft  A,  B,  imd  C. 
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D. — Odtooinos  pbom  the  Mint. 

We  shall  eay  aothing  of  the  ou^oinss  from  th«  biint.  On  their  deposit  at  the 
mint  the  bare  of  domestic  production  Btiould  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  dietinguished  from 
imported  bare.  When  they  leave  the  mint,  it  is  of  no  interest  to  know  the  respec- 
tive eliare  of  Rnaeian  and  forei^  gold  in  the  total  put  in  circulation  or  eent  to  the 
bank  under  the  form  of  imperials,  haU-imperiaU,  and  5-rouble  pieces. 


There  are  two  ways  of  drawing  from  sourcee  of  atatietica.  One  conuHta  in  plung- 
ing like  a  diver  into  the  official  publications,  in  looking  there  for  the  figures  one  has 
need  of,  in  eiamining  whether  these  figures  aeree  or  conflict,  in  discovering  the 
reason  of  the  real  or  apparent  contrwlictione  which  have  been  obaervcd,  in  correct- 
ing typographical  errors,  which  are  always  numerous,  and,  lastly,  in  classifying  the 


^he  second  wa^  of  forming  statistics  is  much  the  simpler  one.  It  is  also,  doubt- 
less, much  supenor  to  the  flc^t,  for  the  majority  of  stattsticiansiend  by  adopting  it, 
if  they  do  not  adopt  it  at  the  beginning.  This  second  way  requires  only  a  little 
industry  and  a  good  supply  of  letter  paper.  You  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how 
many  pupils  in  Kuseia  were  receiving  secondary  instruction  January  1,  1897  (a  sup- 
posititious case,  by  way  of  example) :  A  letter  is  hastily  written  to  the  Kuseian  min- 
istry of  public  instruction  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing these  establishments  of  secondary  instruction.  After  the  answer  has  l)een 
received  word  is  hastily  sent  to  the  printing  office  explaining  how  the  table  is  to 
be  constructed,  and  a  mistake  is  made  of  25,  St,  or  40  per  cent  (Tor  about  one-third  of 
the  pupils  receiving  secondary  ioistruction  in  Russia  come  under  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  navy,  etc.).  The  information  thtis  given  to  the  public 
is  incomplete.  But  should  one  address  himself  year  after  year  to  the  same  depart- 
ment for  a  continuation  of  the  statistics  in  question,  there  is  no  risk  of  writii^  improb- 
able things,  and  one  ends  by  becoming  an  authority  in  foreign  countries  on  questions 
relating  to  the  public  instruction  in  Russia — only  when  statistics  are  compiled  by 
correspondence  solely  one  must  be  careful  not  to  address  first  Smith  then  Jones  on 
the  same  point.  You  may  find  the  numter  of  young  pupils  inirease  from  one  year 
to  another  in  inconceivable  _proportion8,  or  diminish  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  a  terrible  epidemic  had  ravaged  the  country. 

In  like  manner,  if  one  wishes  to  be  informed  on  the  production  of  gold  in  Russia, 
and,  if  one  is  lacking  in  the  leisure  or  the  necessary  ideas  to  study  the  subject  one- 
self, it  is  necessary  to  avoid  ))1acing  different  departments  under  contribution. 

For  D,  whom  you  questioned  last  year,  the  gold  is  really  "produced"  only  at  the 
moment  when  it  leaves  the  mint  transfonncd  into  commercial  bars,  into  coins,  or 
medals.  For  A,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  a  mining  engineer,  the  gold  is  "pro- 
dnced"  just  as  soon  as  it  is  washed.  For  C,  who  assists  at  the  reception  of  the  cara- 
vans, the  "  production"  of  the  gold  coincides  with  the  entry  of  the  Dare  in  a  register 
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kept  for  that  purpoee.  It  is  perfectly  permiesible  to  plane  oneself  at  any  one  of 
theee  three  points  of  view,'  and  even  at  each  of  them  eucc«»iively,  but  one  must 
know  which  point  of  view  has  been  taken  in  indicating  tliis  or  that  figure,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  BtatJBticiane  devoted  to  method  No.  2  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  point  of  view  at  which  they  have  been  placed.  This  leads  them, 
when  in  turn  they  have  interrogated  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  to  add  together 
with  ready  pen  the  most  heteroclite  data,  and  to  wonder  that  the  Ruwiaa  Journal, 
"although  at  the  source  of  the  information,"  contains  totals  different  from  their 
own,  "which  are  official." 


Oram. — The  year  1899  was  the  most  unfavorable  Odessa  has  ever 
experienced  as  r^ards  the  trade  in  grain.  The  reduction  in  the  vulume 
of  exports,  so  conspicuous  of  late  years,  culminated  in  1899  with  an 
export  of  about  1,152,000  tons,  against  1,692,000  tons  in  1898,  and 
1,782,000  tons  in  1897,  the  decrease  affecting  all  kinds  of  grain,  t»rley 
and  wheat  showing  the  greatest  falling  off.  This  was  not  altogether 
a  condition  affecting  Odessa  alone,  but  was  a  reflection  of  the  general 
situation  throughout  the  Empire— all  exports  on  the  whole  showing  a 
decrease. 

This  decrease  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Odessa  was  due  to  a  snow- 
less  winter,  followed  by  a  failure  of  crops,  so  that  there  was  but  little 
to  spare  for  export.  Other  parts  of  Russia  which  had  a  splendid  bar- 
vest  bad  first  to  make  up  what  bad  been  conaiuned  during  preceding 
bad  years  in  which  famine  existed,  and  when  they  brought  the  balance 
into  the  world's  markets,  they  were  met  with  low  prices,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  other  countries  had  large  crops,  and  consuming  districts  pur- 
chased slowly.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Odessa  had 
absolutely  no  grain  to  export;  in  fact,  the  districts  of  Akkermann, 
Benderi,  and  Ismail,  in  Lower  Bessarabia,  had  to  be  relieved  by  private 
as  well  as  by  Government  charity.  Such  grain  as  was  exportea  from 
Odessa  was  derived  from  Podolia,  Upper  Bessarabia,  and  the  Dnieper 
lowlands,  which  had  kept  grain  over  from  previous  harvests  in  the 
hope  of  higher  prices.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  crops,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  prices  would  rise,  and  many  of  the  small  exporters  held 
oack  their  grain  only  to  find  the  markets  still  lower  when  they  even- 
tually sold.  In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  district  tribu- 
tary to  this  port,  the  ^rain  trade  of  Odessa  was  still  further  hampered 
by  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  credit  during  the  second  half  of  1899. 
Of  late  years,  the  gi^in  ti'ade  of  Odessa  has  passed  out  of  the  bands 
of  stable  firms  into  those  of  speculators,  who,  having  very  limited 
means,  do  their  business  almost  solely  with  the  aid  of  loans  taken  on  grain 
as  security;  and  a  rise  of  bank  discount  to  8  or  9  pei-  cent,  and  from 
private  parties  even  a  higher  rate,  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  success  for  these  amafi  dealers.  The  absence  of  spare  British  ton- 
nt^  was  also  felt,  being  due  to  so  many  ships  having  employed  in 
transporting  troops,  etc.,  to  South  Africa.  The  grain  trade  of 
Odessa  during  1899  brought  scarcely  anything  but  losses  to  those  who 
engaged  in  it.    It  is  estimated  that  quite  200  middlemen,  brokers,  or 
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commission  agents  were  forced  out  of  business  altc^ether,  and  all  par- 
ties engaged  or  interested  in  the  cart^^e  of  grain  or  its  conveyance  in 
baiges,  as  well  as  tbe  owners  of  granaries  for  warehousing  grain, 
were  losers.  The  laborers  employed  in  the  various  manipulations  of 
grain  and  its  shipment  found  themselves  deprived  of  work  and  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  grain  trade  of  Odessa  Is  by  far  its  most  important 
artery  of  prosperity,  and  anything  affecting  that  trade  is  bound  also 
to  anect  aU  other  commercial  branches  of  the  city.  Tbe  high  rate  of 
interest  made  business  very  difficult,  since  commercial  transactions 
were  based  to  a  ve^  large  extent  on  credit.  While  there  were  no 
such  large-Bcale  Imnkrupteies  at  Odessa  in  1899  as  took  place  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Lodz,  and  Kiev,  still  the  effect  on  trade  gener- 
ally was  very  evident.  Many  industrial  entei-prises shut  down,  and  not 
a  jrew  mercl^nts  either  discontinued  payment  altogether  or  came  to  an 
^p-eement  with  their  creditors. 

The  banking  and  credit  establishments  are  said  to  have  had  a  very 
successful  year,  but  as  this  success  was  due  to  an  increased  rate  of  dis- 
count and  not  to  any  inci'case  in  the  volume  of  trade,  it  can  scarcely 
be  designated  as  a  cause  for  general  rejoicing.  As  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  all  monetary  transactions  remama  the  fact  that  in  the  district 
surrounding  Odessa,  as  well  as  in  the  city  itself,  in  spite  of  failure  of 
crops  and  distress,  the  value  of  all  real  estate  has  continued  to  increase, 
irrespective  of  the  circumstance  that  tbe  income  derived  from  land  and 
house  property  has  remained  stationary  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  capital  invested,  and  that  the  mor^fsge  bonds,  with  the  assistance 
of  which  such  properties  are  usually  acquired  at  Odessa,  have  fallen 
largely  in  market  value.  There  is  another  factor,  apart  from  specu- 
lation, which  is  playing  an  important  r61e  at  Odessa,  and  that  is  the 
influx  of  the  rural  population  into  the  city.  The  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  among  this  class  of  the  people  that  it  is  easier  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  regret  should 
this  opinion  become  widespread  among  the  peasantry.  Nicolaiev, 
which  practically  drains  the  same  grain-growmg  region  ^  Odessa, 
shows  a  decline  of  exports  in  1899of468,(K)0  tons  below  those  of  1898, 
the  reduction  being  almost  50  per  cent.  Tbe  more  serious  proportion 
of  reduction  at  Nicolaiev  as  compared  to  Odessa  was  due  to  the  cii-cum- 
stanoe  that  Odessa's  grain  trade  was  in  part  upheld  by  its  export  of 
corn,  but  little  of  which  article  was  shipped  from  Nicolaiev, 

wheat.  — -Wheat  was  very  difficult  to  handle  during  1899,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  price  in  London  and  New  York  remained  tather  stable 
throughout  the  year  and  was  not  subject  to  the  enormous  fluctuations  of 
1898,  althoug^h  Ae  price  was  much  below  that  year.  Barley  and  oats 
also  remain^  at  a  lower  value  than  in  1898  and  did  not  yield  any  profit. 
Furthermore,  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange  of  tbe  Russian  paper  ruble 
being  officially  flxedby  the  minister  of  finance,  there  were  no  unexpected 
fluctuations  in  tbe  money  market,  which  in  former  years  so  often  saved 
rash  speculators  from  ruin.  The  price  for  the  best  quality  of  spring 
wheat  varied  at  Odessa  during  1899  from  93  kopecks  (47. 8  cents)  to  108 
kopecks  (55.6  cents)  per  pood;  winterwheat,  from  84  to  110  kopecks  (42.4 
to  55. 8  cents)  per  pood,  the  lower  gi'ades  being  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper, 
The  customs  returns  give  tbe  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1899  at 
423,204  tons,  worth  16,250,000  rubles  (|8,368,750),  against  598,284  tons, 
worii  82,800,000  rubles  (816,401,600),  in  1898,  while  other  authorities 
estimate  the  value  of  wheat  exported  in  1899  at  quite  20,000,000  rubles 
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($10,300,000).  In  about  the  same  proportion,  the  total  exports  of  all 
Russia  decreased  from  3,208,428  tons  in  1898  to  1,924,038  tonsin  1899. 
Odessa  exported  more  wheat  in  1899  than  any  other  Russian  port,  while 
in  1898  Nicolaiev  exported  moi-e  than  Odessa,  the  quantity  being 
606,2.^8  tons.  In  1899,  Nicolaiev  exported  only  309,978  tons,  Kostoff 
on  Don  306,504  tons  (in  1898,  391,104  tons),  and  other  porta  smaller 
quantities.  The  heaviest  shipments  of  wheat  from  Odessa  during  1899 
took  place  in  February,  with  an  export  of  72,000  tons,  and  the  least  in 
November,  with  13,600  tons.  In  1899,  wheat  was  shipped  from  Odessa 
to:  Great  Britain,  124,346ton8;  France,  110,574  tons;  Holland,  71,532 
tons)  Italy,  67,294  tons;  Turkey,  14,472  tons;  Spain,  13,020  tons;  Bel- 

g'um,  9,450  tons;  Austria-Hungary,  7,792  tons;  Germany,  6,094  tons; 
reece,  3,096  tons;  Roumania,  2,376  tons;  Bulgaria,  2,250  tons;  Egypt, 
2,176  tons. 

The  reserve  stocks  of  wheat  at  Odessa  in  the  warehouses  on  Decem- 
ber  31,  1899,  was  220,320  tons,  against  285,300  tons  on  December  31, 
1898. 

Gom. — The  export  of  com  from  Odessa  in  1899  was  278,766  tons, 
against  342,634  tons  in  1898,  and  from  the  entire  Empire  513,126  tons 
in  1899,  against  831,610  tons  in  1898,  thus  showiug  tnat  Odessa  leads 
all  other  Russian  ports  in  its  export  of  corn;  in  fact,  exceeding  all  the 
others  combined  m  1899.     The  heaviest  shipment  of  this  cereal  took 

5 lace  in  the  month  of  February,  with  46,836  tons,  and  the  least  in 
ovember,  with  7,020  tons.  The  price  of  com  in  1899  fluctuated 
between  49  and  59i  kopecks  (25.2  to  30.4  cents)  per  vooA.  Corn  was 
shipped  in  1899:  To  Great  Britain,  148,464  tons;  Belgium,  48,884  tons; 
Holland,  35,064  tons;  Germany,  20,628  toDs;  France,  16,686  tons;  Italy, 
5,508  tons;  Spain,  54  tons.  Greece  and  Austria-Hungary  did  not  take 
any  corn  in  1899,  though  in  1898  they  took  7,290  and  4,685  tons, 
respectively.  The  reserve  stock  of  corn  in  the  warehouses  at  Odessa 
on  DecemlJer  31, 1899,  was  11,550  tons,  against  22,500  tons  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1898. 

Rye.—Tae  exports  of  rye  were  107,532  tons  in  1899  and  168,922 
tons'in  1898,  the  total  exports  of  the  Empire  being  1,021,086  in  1899 
and  1,171,548  tons  in  1898.  Rostoil  on  Don  exported  302,886  tons  in 
1899  and  251,676  tons  in  1898;  St.  Petersburg,  133,308  tons  in  1899 
and  233,110  tons  in  1898;  Nikolaiev,  81,669  tons  in  1899  and  118,468 
tons  in  1898.  The  heaviest  shipments  of  rye  from  Odessa  during  1899 
took  place  in  May,  with  17,588  tons,  and  the  least  in  July,  with  976 
tons.  The  price  for  good  rye  ranged  from  87  kopecks  per  pood  in  the 
middle  summer  to  70  kopecKs  at  the  close  of  the  year  (44.8  to  36  cents 
per  36.112  pounds).  The  shipments  of  rve  in  1899  were:  Holland, 
61,920  tons;  Germany,  24,714  tons;  Great  Britain,  20,034  tons;  Bel- 
gium, 126  tons.  The  reserve  stocks  of  rye  on  December  31,  1899, 
were  15,391  tons,  against  20,700  tons  on  December  31,  1898. 

^ar^ew. ^Barley  to  the  amount  of  249,696  tons  was  shipped  from 
Odessa  m  1899,  against  534,420  tons  in  1898.  The  total  exports  for 
the  Empire  for  me  corresponding  periods  were  1,335,492  tons  and 
1,904,904  tons,  respectively.  Rostoff  on  Don,  sent  276,804  tons  {in 
1898,  only  143,208  tons);  Nikolaiev,  125,460  tons  (in  1898,  292,914  tons); 
Novorossisk,  135,239  tons  (in  1898  only  45,162  tons).  The  heaviest 
shipments  from  Odessa  were  in  May,  with  44,406  tons,  and  the  least 
in  .July,  with  6,084  tons.  The  rule  here  has  been  that  the  heaviest 
shipments  of  barley  usually  take  place  toward  the  close  of  the  year; 
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1899  waa  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Good  ordinary  barley  ranged  in 
price  from  61  to  76  kopecks  per  pood  (31.4  to  39.1  cents  per  36.112 
poundi^).  Select  breweiy  barley  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  was 
sold  as  high  as  92  kopecks  (47.2  cents)  per  pood.  The  reserve  stocks 
of  barley  on  hand  on  December  3,  1899,  amounted  to  19,980  tons, 
a«ainst  31,320  tons  on  December  31,  1898.  The  barley  exported  from 
Odessa  found  its  way:  To  Germany,  89,982  tons;  Holland,  73,020  tons; 
Great  Britain,  50,662  tons;  Belgium,  22,482  tons;  Turkey,  1,692  tons; 
Italy,  198  tons. 

<Mts. — The  amount  of  oats  exported  from  Odessa  in  1899  was 
8,902  tons,  against  11,266  tons  in  1898.  The  total  exports  from  the 
Empire  increased  from  444,798  tons  in  1898  to  496,332  tons  in  1899. 
Libau  stands  first  on  the  list  for  its  exports  of  oats,  the  quantity  for 
1899  being  191,754  tons.  The  largest  shimnent  from  Odessa  was  in 
the  month  of  February,  with  2,088  tons.  Prices  varied  from  57  to  78 
kopecks  (30.3  to  40.1  cent«)  per  pood.  The  shipments  of  oat«  were: 
Holland,  4,410  tons;  Great  Britain,  2,232  tons;  France,  1,746  tons; 
Italy,  306  tons.  The  reserve  stock  of  oats  on  December  3,  1899,  was 
10,800  tons,  and  on  December  31,  1898,  4,320  tons. 

OU  seeds. — The  exports  of  oil  seeds  from  Odessa  in  1899  were  43,254 
tons,  and  26,478  tons  in  1898.  The.se  exports  were:  Linseed,  25,260 
tons;  hemp  seed,  1,674  tons;  rape  seed,  16,020  .tons,  during  1899. 
The  heaviest  shipments  took  place  in  September,  with  12,674  tons, 
and  the  least  in  April,  with  180  tons.  The  total  exporte  for  the 
Empire  were  less  than  in  1898.  In  its  export  of  linseed,  Odessa  came 
after  Novorossisk  and  Riga.  Id  hemp  seed,  Odessa  follows  Grayevo, 
Libau,  and  Biga,  while  for  rape  seed  Odessa  stands  firat,  being  closely 
followed  by  Kostoff  on  Don,  with  its  14,940  tons. 

Pulees. — The  exports  of  pease,  beans,  and  broad  beans  from  Odessa 
were  greater  than  in  1898,  i,  e.,  31,060  tons  against  24,914  tons, 
respectively.  Prices  varied  on  pease  from  85  to  102  kopecks  (43,7  to 
52.5  cents)  per  pood;  beans  from  74  to  135  kopecks  (38.1  to  69.5  cents) 
per  pood;  broad  beans  from  80  to  83  kopecks  (41.2  to  43,7  cents)  per 
""  ...  were:  Holland,  4,7;-i4  tons;  Great 


The  exports  of  pease  in  1899  were: 
Britain,  3,420  tons;  France,  2.772  tons;  Italy,  2,352  tons.  The  other 
pulses  were  exported  to:  France,  4,698  tons;  Italy,  3,942  tons;  Great 
Britain,  3,903  tons;  Belgium,  2,322  tons;  Turkey,  648  tons.  The 
quantity  of  pulses  in  store  at  Odessa  on  December  31,  1899,  was  5,788 
tons,  viz;  Pease,  2,414  tons;  beans,  3,096  tons;  broad  beans,  270  tons. 

Buckwheat  and  millet. — The  exports  of  buckwheat  and  millet  fi-om 
Odessa  during  the  year  1899  were  very  small. 

Comparing  the  1,152,000  tonsof  grain  exported  from  Odessa  in  1899 
and  the  1,692,000  tons  exported  in  1898  with  the  6,760,000  tons  in  1899 
and  the  8,100,000  tons  in  1898,  repre*ienting  the  total  expoi-ts  of  the 
Empire,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  the  total  exports  of  the 
Empire  is  also  lai^e. 

As  regards  buckwheat,  there  are  complaints  from  entire  provinces 
that  wiiS  the  decrease  in  apiculture  it  has  become  less  and  less  remu- 
nerative to  grow  buckwheat,  and  tbat  the  famous  buckwheat  porridge, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  national  dishes  of  the  Russians,  is  graducdly 
appearing  less  frequently  in  the  peasant  homes. 

Odessa  continues  to  h^d  the  list  as  Russia's  greatest  exporting  port. 
The  following  figures  are  interesting,  an  showing  the  exports  from 
various  cities:  Kostoff  on  Don,  738,000  tons  (in  1898,839,000  tons); 
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Nikolaiev,  567,000  tons  (in  1898, 1,044,000  tons);  Libau,  334,000  tona 
(in  1898,171,000  tons);  Novorossisk,  815,000  tons  (in  1898,289,000 
tons);  St  Petersburg,  306,000  tons  (in  1898,630,000  tona);  Taganrog, 
234,000  tona  (in  1898,  297,000  tona);  Mariupol,  207,000  tons  (m  1898, 
225,000  tons);  Theodosia,  180,000  tona  (in  1898,  351,000  tons);  Riga, 
171,000  tons  (in  1898,  216,000  tons);  Berdianak,  144,000  tona  (in  1898, 
135,000  tone);  Graievo,  130,000  tona  (in  1898,  162,000  tons):  Yeisk, 
108,000  tons  (in  1898,  72,000  tons);  Chenichesk,  90,000  tons  (in  1898, 
153,000  tons);  Eeval,  90,000  tona  (in  1898,  261,000  tons);  Eupatoria, 
72,000  tons  (in  1898,  72,000  tons);  Novoselitza,  very  little  in  1899  (in 
1898,  144,000  tons);  Sevastopol,  no  export.  Tho  ports  on  the  bay  of 
Jarylghatsk  shipped,  in  1899,  about  90,000  tons  of  grain  abroad.  The 
following  is  a  resume  of  the  grain  exports  of  Odessa,  exclusive  of  the 
oil  seeds:  In  1899,  Great  Britain,  321,380  tons  (in  1898,  486,508  tons); 
Holland,  274,690  tons  (in  1898,  406,620  tona);  Germany,  141,930  tona 
(in  1898,  286,950  tona);  France.  141,894  tona  (in  1898,  142,330  tons); 
Belgium,  85.554  tons  (in  1898,  130,104  tons);  Italy,  67,842  tone  (in 
1898, 139,842  tons);  Turkey,  37,129  tona  (in  1898, 41,076  tons);  Spain, 
12,600  tons  (in  1898,  3,510  tons);  Egypt,  9,140  tona  (in  1898,  15,570 
tons):  Austria-Hungary,  7,862  tons  (in  1898, 18,072  tons);  Greece,  3,317 
tons  (in  1898,  19,044  tona);  Bulgana,  2,838  tona  (in  1898,  no  figures); 
Roumania,  2,412  tons;  Denmark,  2,106  tona  (in  1898,  8,496  tons).  The 
heaviest  shipments  were  in  June,  with  160,398  tona,  and  the  least  in 
August,  with  48,402  tons.  The  grain  in  store  at  Odessa  on  December 
31, 1899,  waa  288,000  tons;  on  December  31, 1898,  it  waa  378,000  tons. 
Id  the  1,152,000  tons  of  grain  given  as  the  exports  of  Odesaa  are 
included  the  shipments  of  flour,  and  also  the  grain  and  flour  shipped 
to  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Far  E^t.  To  these  may  be  added 
144,000  tons  shipped  by  sea  and  by  rail  to  various  places  in  Rassia,  so 
that  the  total  grain  trade  of  Odessa  should  be  expressed  by  the  figure 
1,234,000  tona,  which  comparea  very  unfavorably  with  preening 
years.  The  totala  of  grain  transactions  at  Odessa  for  the  preceding 
five  years  are  as  follows: 

In  1898,  2,016,000  tons;  in  1897, 1,620,000  tons;  in  1896, 1,980,000 
tons;  in  1895,  2,430,000  tons;  in  1894, 2,952,000  tons.  Of  the  1,224,000 
tons  above  mentioned,  about  540,000  tons  reached  Odesaa  by  the  coost- 
ing  trade  craft,  about  54,000  tons  by  carta,  and  the  balance  by  rail. 

With  a  view  to  enable  those  interested  to  make  a  reasonable  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  probable  price  for  grain  in  1900,  an  estimate  was  drawn 
up  to  show  the  total  grain  harvests  of  those  portions  of  the  globe  which 
appear  in  the  worlira  grain  market  either  as  sellers  or  as  purchasers, 
leaving  out  of  the  estimate  those  portions  of  the  central  parts  of  Aaia 
and  Africa,  which  by  force  of  circumstAnces  are  limited  to  the  condition 
of  being  aelf-Bupplying.  Thia  eatimate  is  as  follows:  North  America, 
622,264,000  bu^efs;  South  America,  112,331,000  bushels;  Europe, 
1,499,604,000  bushels;  Asia,  339,196,000  bushels;  Africa,  35,800,000 
bushels;  Australia,  56,212,000  bushels.  These  figures  were  for  the 
year  1899.  The  following  are  for  1898:  North  America,  758,303,000 
bushels;  South  America,  66,603,000  bushels;  Europe,  1,579,758,000 
bushels;  Asia,  434,771,000  bushels;  Africa,  46,630,000  bushels;  Aus- 
tralia, 34,980,000  bushels.  Thus  the  totals  for  1899  are  2,726,407,000 
bushels  and  for  1898,  3,921,045,000  bushels,  or  a  decrease  of  about 
7  per  cent,  so  that  the  indications  pointed  to  an  upward  tendency  in 
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ihe  value  of  grain.  It  will  be  found,  however,  if  the  totals  of  the 
world's  harvests  are  summed  up  from  1891-18&9,  inclusive,  that  the  sum 
total  for  1899  remains  still  about  7  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  mean,  so 
that  should  the  year  1900  prove  (as  it  has  done)  an  average  year,  no 
dearth  of  grain  need  be  expected.  As  regards  the  other  grain-export- 
iDg  <tountrie3  of  Europe,  the  harvests  were  inadequate  in  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  on  the  lower  Danube,  but  higher  up,  along  the  main 
artery  in  Hungary  and  Servia,  satisfacto^.  Among  the  grain-import- 
ing countries,  the  crops  were  good  in  Great  Britain  and  Prance;  in 
Germany  above  the  average,  but  in  the  Scandinavian  Kingdom  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  the  Pyrenees  very  bad.  The  totol  harvest  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  for  1899  is  summed  up  at  57,816,000  tons;  for  1898,  at 
57,366,000  tons,  and  for  1897,  at  48,726,000  tons.  The  cropof  pulses, 
oilseeds,  and  potatoes  was  satisfactory,  though  not  as  much  so  as  in 
1898.     Hay  was  in  sufficient  quantity  except  here  in  the  south. 

Flour. — ^The  exports  of  flour,  almost  exclusivelv  wheat  flour,  find 
their  only  market  m  such  countries  as  Turkey  ana  E^ypt,  and  these 
exports  show  a  decrease  in  1899;  31,860  tons  of  flour  were  shipped  in 
1898  to  Turkey  and  Egypt,  while  in  1899,  26,280  tons  were  shipped. 
Turkey  and  Egypt  receive  more  flour  from  France,  a  grain-importing 
country,  than  they  receive  from  Russia,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  Odessa  millers  can  not  compete  with  the  French  mills. 
Wheat  flour,  according  to  quality,  was  quoted  per  bag  of  180  pounds 
weight  from  J6.18  down  to  $2.31,  and  there  were  fourt«en  different 
qualities.  It  is  notorious  in  the  trade,  however,  that  the  numbers  or 
brands  of  one  mill  do  not  tally  with  those  of  another,  and  that  the 
numbers  of  one  and  the  same  mill  do  not  necessarily  at  all  times  repre- 
sent the  same  quality.  Rye  flour  was  quoted  at  S2.57  to  $3.09  per  b^, 
but  the  bakers  complain  that  it  is  much  mixed  with  other  grain  and 
tliat  rye  of  that  purity  which  is  obtainable  in  the  north  of  Russia  is 
unobtainable  here. 

Bran. — Ten  thousand  and  eighty  tons  of  bran  were  exported  in  1899, 
against  6,192  tons  in  1898,  and  the  total  exports  of  bran  from  the 
£^pire  show  the  same  feature,  being  108,000  tons  in  excess  of  those 
of  1898.  The  exports  of  bran  from  Odessa  were:  To  Holland,  3,708 
tons;  Great  Britain,  3,078  tons;  Belgium,  1,194  tons;  Germany,  774 
tons,  and  small  quantities  to  France  and  Denmark.  Prices  varied  from 
45  to  60  kopecks  per  pood  (23.1  to  30.9  cent*  for  36  pounds). 

Oil  is  not  an  article  of  export  from  Odessa,  and  the  36  tons  shipped 
in  1899  represent  more  or  less  a  normal  export,  aniseed  being  one  of 
the  principal  varieties  and  an  article  sought  by  France. 

(m  cake. — Thirty-six  thousand  tons  of  oil  cake  were  shipped  from 
Odessa  in  1899,  against  43,880  tons  in  1898.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  such  an  article  as  oil  cake  should  be  exported  from  Russia,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  improvement  of  cattle  growing  and  dairy 
farming,  the  export  of  this  article  will  altogether  cease.  In  a  country 
where,  in  the  peasants'  establishments,  bare  straw  forms  the  staple 
food  for  cattle  and  horses  during  the  long  winter  months,  and  serves 
to  just  keep  these  animals  alive — hay,  grain,  etc.,  being  only  given 
when  it  is  proposed  to  work  the  animals — -the  export  of  so  valuable  an 
article  of  food  as  oil  cake  is  worse  than  a  mistake.  The  price  of  oil 
cake  was;  Linseed  oil  cake,  from  68  to  95  kopecks  (35  to  48.9  centa^ 
per  pood;  rape-seed  oil  cake,  from  50  to  68  kopecks  (25,7  to  35  cents) 
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per  pood;  summer  rape-seed  oil  cake,  from  40  to  65  kopecks  (20.6  to 
38.4  cents)  per  pood.  Oil  cake  -was  shipped  from  Odessa  U>  France, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Alcohol. — There  were  exported  in  1899  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Alexandria,  and  several  other  ports  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  428,530 
vedros'  of  pure  spirits  of  wine,  or,  calculating  the  vedro  of  alcohol  at 
about  28Kusfiian  pounds'  weight,  5,400  tons,  valued  at  $221,450.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  large  quantity  was  also  shipped  to  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  the  Far  Fast.  The  quantity  sent  abroad  in  1898  was  much 
greater,  l>eing  738,440  vedros.  The  minister  of  finance  fixed  the  price 
for  vodka  (Russian  whisky)  for  local  consumption  during  1899  in  the 
governments  of  Bessarabia,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kiev,  Cherson,  Podolia, 
and  the  Taurida  at  7  rubles  ($3.60)  per  vedro  of  40  degrees'  strength; 
10  rubles  ($5.15)  for  57  degrees'  strength;  for  spirits  of  80  degrees' 
strength,  14  rubles  ($7.21);  of  92  degrees,  16  rubles  ($8.24),  and  for 
table  vodka  of  the  highest  refining,  10  rubles  per  vedro  of  40  degrees' 
strength.  The  prices  laid  down  for  1899  do  not  vary  very  much  from 
those  of  1898. 

Sugar. — The  expoi-ts  of  sugar  for  1899  were  37,056  tons,  against 
41,292  tons  in  1898.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  sugar  was  <nie,  in 
part,  to  a  short  crop  of  beet  root  and  in  part  to  increased  home  con- 
sumption. It  is  stated  that  more  Russian  sugar  would  find  its  way  to 
Persia  if,  instead  of  in  packages  of  from  576  to  612  pounds,  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  sugar  were  prepared  for  transport  in  quantities  resembling 
the  2  to  3  kilogram  (4.4  to  6.6  pounds)  loaves  imported  from  France 
via  Trebizond.  Freight  for  sugar  to  Ixindon  ranged  from  8  to  16 
shillings  ($1.94  to  $3.88)  per  ton  of  2,232  pounds,  and  from  8i  to  12^ 
francs  ($1.64  to  $2.41)  per  ton  of  2,196  pounds  to  Genoa.  Export 
sugar  (crystal)  was  valued  here  loco  at  1.54  to  1.55  kopecks  (79.3  to 
79.8  cents)  per  pood  at  the  beginning;  1.58  to  1.60  kopecks  (81.3  to 
82.4  cents)  in  the  middle,  and  1.51  to  1.52  kopecks  (77.7  to  78.4  cents) 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  price  for  crystal  or  sand  sugar  fluctuated 
between  4.80  kopecks  ($2.47)  in  the  beginning  to  4.42  kopecks  ($2.27) 
per  pood  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  wholesale  market  varied  between  6.35  to  5.65  kopecks  ($2.75  to 
$2.90)  per  pood  for  loaf  and  5.95  kopecks  ($3.06)  for  lump  sugai',  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  considerable  mai'gin  of  profit  for  the 
refiners. 

There  were  no  particularly  important  new  measures  taken  by  the 
government  with  regard  to  sugar  industry  in  1899.  The  quantity 
admitted  to  the  home  market  under  the  single  excise  was  fixed  at 
36,500,000  poods  (639,000  tons);  that  of  the  immovable  reserve  at 
3,600,000  poods  (63,900  tone).  The  price  per  pood  for  sand  sugar  was 
limited  to  4.45  kopecks  ($2.29)  for  the  period  September  1/13, 1899,  to 
January  1/13, 1900,  and  to  4.60  kopecks  ($2,36)  for  the  period  January 
1/18  to  September  1/14,  1900.  When  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  sta- 
tions of  the  southwestern  railways  remained  for  two  weeks  over  4.50 
kopecks  ($2.31)  per  pood  during  the  first  period,  or  over  4.70  kopecks 
($2.42)  per  pood  during  the  second  period,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
minister  of  finance  could  direct  that  part  of  the  immovable  reserve  to 
be  made  available  at  a  single  excise.  The  figures  for  the  sugar  period 
of  1899-1900  were  as  follovra:  Remaining  over  from  the  last  period  in 

'  One  vedro=2.7  K&lloae. 
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the  various  warehouses  of  free  sugar,  3,212,351  poods  (57,822  tons^; 
immovable  reserve  and  free  tailings,  4,383,056  poods  (78,895  tons); 
expected  output,  48,813,675  poods  (878,646  tons),  making  a  total  of 
56,409,000  poods  (1,015,362  tons),  or  an  excess  of  almost  21,000,000 
poods  (378,000  tons)  over  the  36,500,000  pooda  (639,000  tons)  estimated 
as  necessary  for  home  consumption. 

Wool. — Of  wool,  6,264  tons  were  exported  from  Odessa  in  1899, 
against  2,250  tons  in  1898.  This  export  was  almost  entirely  of  the 
coarser  varieties.  The  exports  of  wool  from  the  Empire  have  increased 
fi-om  16,174  tons  in  1898  to  29,682  tons  in  1899.  The  wool  goes  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Austria- Hungary,  Turkey,  etc.  The 
wool  crop  of  fine  merino  in  m99  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  both 
in  quality  and  quantity,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  yield  per  sheep  was 
a  full  one  and  that  the  result,  after  washing,  was  from  27  to  30  per 
cent,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The  prices  per  pood  in  the  grease 
(unwashed)  for  1899  for  full  lots  of  merino  were: 

Crimean »4.37to$6.l6 

Taarida 6. 15  to  6.66 

Chereon 5. 15  to  6.18 

Ekaterinoslay 4. 89  to   5.66 

CaucwoE 6. 40  to   6. 18 

There  was  a  lively  demand  for  wool  by  the  Russian  manufactories 
and  little  was  left  for  exportation.  The  production  of  merino  wool  is 
on  the  increase  and  in  likiily  to  be  still  further  augmented.  The  end  of 
the  vear  brought  no  advance  sales  of  wool,  as  is  usually  the  case  here, 
as  aneep  raisers,  looking  for  better  prices,  were  not  inclined  to  sell. 
This  was  lai^ely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Australian  output  had  fallen 
short  and  that,  at  London  especially,  exceedingly  good  prices  had 
been  obtained  for  the  finest  staple  lots,  eighteen  months  having  mi- 
nessed  an  advance  of  60  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  finest  grades  of 
merino  wools. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  coarse  or  carpet  wools  during  1899  were  as 
follows: 

Crimean,  white,  brook-washed  (person),  of  first  and  second  clip (3.73to94.12 

Crimean,  common,  brouk-washed  (pereeon),  of  first  and  second  clip.-  S.60 

Donskoi,  white,  brook-washed  (person),  of  first  and  second  dip 2. 02  to   2.32 

DonBkoi,  black 1.65  to    1.68 

Donekoi,  CO  Id- washed i 4. 12 

Donakoi,  hot-washed 4.89 

Bessarahia: 

WhEte 1.55  to    1.68 

Black l.OSto    1.16 

Washed a09 

Isigai,  washed 3. 60  to   4.80 


Bokhara,  first  and  second  clip, . — 2.67  to   3.60 

White,  fifBt  and  second  clip 2.57  to   3.60 

Camel  hair 4.38 

Ciri^.— There  were  shipped  abroad  from  Odessa,  in  1 899, 4,356  head 
of  cattle,  wainst  6,051  head  in  1898.  These  animals  find  their  way  to 
Malta  (the  best  being  shipped  by  contractors  who  supply  the  Biitish 
army  and  navy),  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  Ital}',  and  Greece.  Odessa  is 
almost  the  only  Russian  port  from  which  cattle  are  shipped,  though 
a  few  are  from  time  to  time  shipped  from  Sevastopol  and  Novo- 
rossisk.  There  were  slaughtered  at  the  Odessa  slaughtering  houses 
during  1899,  118,867  head  of  cattle,  against  101,775  head  in  1898, 
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which  is  an  increase  of  over  11  per  cent,  while  the  popul&tion 
increased  only  at  about  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum.  Thia 
increased  consumption  of  meat  at  Odessa  ia  probably  due  to  the 
scarcitr  of  hay  or  straw,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1899, 
which  iiad  the  efifect  of  throwing  a  large  number  of  cattle  on  the  mar- 
ket at  very  low  prices.  The  number  of  pigs,  calvea,  and  heifers 
slaughtered  at  Odessa  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Sheep. — There  were  exported  from  Odessa  in  1899,  65,989  head  of 
aheep,  against  74j356  head  exported  in  1898.  These  sheep  went  to 
Turkey,  France,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 

Horses. — There  were  exporteain  1899  from  Odessa  660  horses,  against 
1,109  horses  in  1898.  The  horses  were  sent  to  Turkey  for  cav- 
alry purposes.  The  price  paid  varied  from  $52  to  $78  per  head. 
Thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  head  of  horses  were  brought 
to  the  Odessa  markets  and  sold  during  1899.  About  one-half  were 
sold  to  farmers  and  the  other  for  city  uses.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  horses  were  slaughtered  at  the  Odessa  slaughterhouse  and  sold  to 
the  inhabitants  for  what  it  was,  i.  e.,  horse  meat. 

The  Odessa  slaughterhouses  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  munici- 
pality, yielding  in  1899,  $238,504  gross  revenue,  against  $51,833  out- 
lay, ana  the  horse  market  ^ve  a  gross  revenue  of  $5,604,  which, 
however,  was  all  taken  up  with  the  expenditure  incident  to  runniog 
the  market 

Fowls. — One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  fowls  were  exported 
in  1898,  agfunst  371,000  in  1898,  nearly  all  of  them  being  sent  to  France 
and  Turkey. 

Anvmal  ^producte. — ^Animal  food  products  do  not  form  a  large  or 
important  item  of  the  exports  from  Odessa,  bacon  and  sausages,  etc., 
not  having  gone  beyond  the  tentative  stage;  and  even  butter,  the 
quality  of  which  has  greatly  improved  since  its  adulteration  with  oleo- 
marganne  has  been  stm)ped,  wasexportedonlytotheextentof  540  tons, 
worfli  from  $4.37  to  $7.21  per  pood  of  36  pounds.  This,  together  with 
a  large  quantity  of  sheep  cheese,  was  sent  to  Turkey. 

TmIow. — Nine  hundred  and  ninety  tons  of  tailow  were  exported  from 
Odessa  in  1899,  and  3,870  tons  of  skins,  hides,  and  leather  were 
exported  in  1899,  against  828  tons  in  1898.  These  articles  are  exported 
to  Great  Britain.  The  total  export  of  these  three  articles  from  the 
Empire  amounted  to  a0,700  tons  in  1899,  against  10,926  tons  in  1898. 
Riga  exported  more  skins,  hides,  and  leather  than  any  other  poil.,  the 
quantity  bein^  6,984  tons  in  1899  and  in  1898,  3,654  tons. 

Bone  meal  is  not  an  article  that  has  a  large  export. 

Guts  go  to  Germany,  and  desiccated  blood,  tails,  bristles,  horns,  hoofs, 
etc.,  are  comparatively  small  items  among  the  exports. 

I^h.—As  the  number  of  fish  taken  in  Russian  waters  is  annually 
becoming  less,  the  price  is  dearer  and,  in  consequence,  fish  and  fishery 
produce  show  a  largely  reduced  export.  The  Government  has  wisely 
intervened  with  a  system  of  protection  for  the  fish,  and  doubtless  the 
result  will  be  satisractory. 

Petroleum,. — Petroleum  figures  at  Odessa  simplv  as  an  article  of 
home  consumption,  and  scarcely  any  of  it  is  shipped  abroad  from  this 
port.  Datum  exported  1,116,(K)0  tons  and  Novorossisk  126,000  tons 
of  petroleum  in  1899.  The  total  exports  of  petroleum  from  the  Empire 
during  1899  exceeded  those  of  1898  by  342,000  tons.  The  Odessa  trade 
in  petroleum  during  1899  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Imported  by 
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sea  from  the  Caucasus,  71,784  tona  of  kerosene  and  4,806  tons  of  lubri- 
cating oil.  Of  this,  about  10,800  tons  of  kerosene  and  3,600  tons  of 
lubricating  oil  were  for  local  consumption,  the  balance  being  conveyed 
by  rail  (tank  wagone)  to  the  southveHt  of  Russia.  There  are  29 
petroleum  reaerroirs  at  Odessa  and  theae  hold  58,400  tons;  the  pipe 
line  connecting  these  reservoirs  with  the  harbor  is  6  miles  long.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  value  of  petroleum  at  the  commencement  of 
1899  was  57  cents  per  pood  of  36  pounds,  while  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  reached  70  cents  and  retail  sales  were  made  at  83  cents.  This  was 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  although  G^icia,  Roumania,  and 
Japan  were  increasing  their  output  of  oil,  this  did  not  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  caused  by  the  cessation  of  this  industry  in  the  islands  of 
tiie  Suda  aixhipeli^o,  the  failure  of  some  of  the  principal  wells  at 
Baku,  and  the  low  reserve  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  of  petroleum 
residue  (Mazout)  was  brought  to  Odessa  during  1899  and  sold  at  15i  to 
16i  cents  per  pood.  The  greater  part  of  this  wom  for  local  consump- 
tion and  the  remainder  was  sent  by  rail  to  the  interior  and  to  Austna. 

Pho»phoriU9  and  other  mineral  fertilizers  were  not  exported. 

Manganese  ore  in  very  small  quantities  was  exported  from  Odessa  in 
1899. 

Metals,  metal  -wa/re,  and  tiiisd  were  exported  in  extremely  small 
quantities. 

Silks,  woolen  goods,  and  carpets. — These  articles  in  small  quantities 
were  sent  to  Roumania  and  Turkey. 

Cotton  goods. — Owing  to  the  veir  high  export  premium  of  $1,18  to 
S'1.44  per  pood,  which  the  Russian  Government  pays  on  all  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  Russia  and  exported  abroad,  the  returns  at  this  port 
show  that  1,284  tons  of  cotton  goods  were  exported  in  1899. 

Tobacco. — The  export  of  tobacco  from  Odessa  is  principally  to  the 
Russian  possessions  in  the  Far  East  and  is  in  the  form  of  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, snuff,  etc.  The  tobacco  crop  in  1899  was  good  in  the  Crimea, 
excellent  in  the  Caucasus,  and  very  poor  in  Bessarabia.  The  prices 
were  for  Bessarabian,  $6.70  to  $7.72  per  pood;  Caucasian,  $1.55  to 
$6.18  per  pood;  Crimean,  $1.55  to  $5.15  per  pood,  and  for  South  Coast 
Crimean,  $6.70  to  $18  per  pood. 

Timber. — The  total  shipments  of  timber  from  Odessa  during  1899 
amounted  to  146,200  tons,  of  wiiich  131,140  tons  were  of  Austrian 
origin  in  transit  and  25,060  tons  of  Russian  growth.  Considering  that 
the  total  exports  of  timber  from  the  Empire  during  1899,  amounted  to 
972,000  tons,  the  quantity  exported  from  Odessa  was  verv  small.  The 
heaviest  shipments  take  place  from  ports  on  the  Baltic  ami  White  Seas, 
and  by  rail  over  the  western  frontier.  The  value  of  all  exports  from 
Odessa  in  1899  is  given  at  $33,603,750,  or,  including  the  transit  trade^ 
as  $37,695,000,  which  is  $7,725,000  less  than  in  1898.  The  total 
exports  from  Russia  over  her  western  frontiers  are  computed  at 
$309,000,000,  against  $366,135,000  in  1898.  A  curious  coincidence, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on  in  this  report,  is  the  circumstance  that 
■the  imports  of  Russia  over  her  western  frontiers  are  computed  to  be 
$S09,000,000j  thus  exactly  balancing  the  exports. 


The  customs  returns  at  Odessa  for  1899  state  that  432,000  tons  of 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  were  imported.    Other  authorities  state 
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that  the  customtj  returns  &re  too  low,  and  that  an  additional  6,000  tons, 
having  a  value  of  over  $250,000,  should  be  added.  Admitting  this,  the 
imports  in  round  numberB  would  be  computed  at  437,000  tons,  wbich 
is  over  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  288,000  tons  imported  in  1898.  This 
great  increase  is  mainly  if  not  exclusively  due  to  the  enoiinous  amount 
of  coal  imported— 178,812  tons  against  36,180  tons  in  1898.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  437,000  tons  quoted  should  be  added  22,860  tons  of  tea. 
olive  oil,  etc. ,  brought  ia  the  port  of  Odessa  from  abroad  in  transit  for 
inland  custom -bouses,  where  the  duty  was  paid.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
duties  on  merchandise  im^rted  into  Russia  are  paid  on  the  weight  of 
the  goods  entered,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  enumer- 
ate separately,  such  as  ships,  iiquors  in  bottles,  etc.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  tot^l  weight  of  all  articles  imported  in  1899  was  540,000  tons, 
while  in  1898  it  was  only  360,000  tons.  Assuming  the  exports  from 
Odessa,  including  those  to  the  Far  East,  to  be  a  little  over  1,476,000  tons, 
tbe  imports  compare  with  these  as  37  to  100,  which  is  the  most  favor- 
able showing  of  imports  that  Odessa  has  ever  had.  It  is  again  to  be 
noted  that  80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  that  reaches  Odessa  comes  in 
ballast,  which  seriously  handicaps  the  export  trade. 

The  imports  at  Odessa  for  1899  were  valued  by  the  customs  authori- 
ties at  *24,483,100,  while  for  1898  the  value  was  given  at  $26,780,000. 
The  customs  duty  collected  on  the  imports  of  1899  amounted  to 
$12,828,650,  against  lt>9,36S,560  in  1898,  showing  that  more  valuable 
goods,  paying  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  were  imported  in  1899.  It  is 
extremel}'^  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped  in  transit 
tiirough  Odessa.  Thus  in  1898,  about  10,800  tons  of  tea  imported 
through  Odessa  in  transit  were  valued  at  $6,180,000,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  $16,500,000  would  more  closely  represent  its  value.  For  tbe 
year  1899,  it  would  be  probably  correct  to  assume  the  value  of  all 
imports  at  about  $30,900,000.  The  total  imports  of  tbe  Empire  over 
its  western  frontier  have  been  computed  at  $809,000,000,  which  is 
about  $20,600,000  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  1898. 

Hiee. — One  thousand  and  ninetv -eight  tons  of  rice,  valued  at  $48,230, 
were  imported  in  1899.  The  vatue  of  rice  in  the  Odessa  market  was 
for  Japanese  and  for  Patna  rice,  $106  to  $113  per  ton;  for  first-class 
Italian  and  for  Carolina  rice,  $137  to  $143  per  ton,  and  for  Persian  rice, 
$94  per  ton. 

Starch. — Three  hundred  and  six  tons  of  starch,  worth  $25,150,  were 
imported  in  1899,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  1898. 
Pnces  were  about  the  same  as  in  1898:  Oolman's,  per  box  of  1S4 
pounds,  Russian  weight  {121  pounds  avoirdupois),  t9.53  to  $9.66; 
Bei^r.  $8.62  to  $8.75. 

VegetabUiH. — Six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  vegetables 
were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  which  is  also  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
importation  of  1898. 

FtuU. — Twenty -six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  fruit 
were  imported  in  1899,  which  is  about  the  aver^^  yearly  quantity 
imported,  though  the  figures  for  1898  onlv  show  about  one -tuilf  this 
amount  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  figures  for  1898 
re^rding  fruit  were  not  correct. 

Dryjruite. — One  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  tone  of 
dried  fruits  were  imported  in  1899,  against  1,468  tons  in  1898. 

Olives. — Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  six  tons  of  olives  were 
imported  in  1899,  which  is  about  tbe  average  import.  The  price  at 
Odessa  was  from  $2.83  to  $3.60  per  pood  of  36  pounds.       ,  ~  . 
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JVw?*.— Five  thouKand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tona  of  nute 
were  imported  in  1899,  gainst  6,66U  ton»  in  lt<98.  "Die  price  for  nuts 
waa  somewhat  dearer  in  1899,  owing  to  the  failure  or  short  crop  of 
Rut8  in  Anatolia,  from  whence  Odessa  is  Bupplied. 

Almonds. — Two  hundred  and  sixteen  tons  of  almonds  were  imported 
in  1899.  As  explained  in  previous  reports,  the  apricot  seeds  from 
Central  Asia  have  almost  entirely  supplanted  the  almonds  in  this 
country. 

S/ncee, — One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  spices  were 
imported  in  1899,  which  was  about  the  same  as  in  1898,  and  comprised 
such  articles  as  ginger,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  etc. 

Coffee. — Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  tons  of  coffee, 
valued  at  9602,550.  were  imported  in  1899.  Prices  were  higher  than 
in  1898,  owing  to  the  short  crop  in  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies. 

Cacao. — Eight  tons  of  cacao  were  imported  in  1899,  v^ued  at 
$22,145. 

T&t. — ^The  quantity  of  tea  imported  at  Odessa  is  always  a  matter  of 
dispnte,  but  the  amount  for  1899  may  be  taken  at  3,312  tons,  valued 
at  9l,8S3,400.  Formerly,  it  waa  the  practice  to  »end  all  tea  exported 
through  Odessa  to  Moscow,  where  it  was  weighed  according  to  Russian 
weights,  in  packages  ranging  from  1  pound  down  to  one-quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  these  were  shipped  to  various  places  in  Russia,  Odewta 
mcluded.  This  practice  no  longer  prevails,  and  teas  destined  for  Odessa 
and  vicinity  pay  duty  here  and  are  repacked  here.  About  108  tons 
of  tea  were  exported  from  Odessa  in  1899  to  the  States  of  the  Balkin 
Peninsula.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  tea  trade,  however,  still  finds 
its  base  of  operations  at  Moscow,  which  annually  receives  through 
Odessa  its  supply,  that  of  1899  being  10,800  tons.  Large  quantities  of 
t«a  continue  to  reach  Russia  overland,  the  Irkutsk  custom-bouse  hav- 
ing passed  80,836  tona  in  1899  (i^inst  29,728  tons  in  1898),  two-thirds 
of  which  is  the  so-called  "  brick  tea,"  i.  e,,  tea  pressed  into  the  shape 
of  hard,  little  tablets  of  varying  size  and  weight.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  toa  by  the  overland  route  has  to  pay  48  cents  per  pound 
duty,  while  tea  which  is  brought  by  sea  has  to  pay  only  24  cents  per 
pound.  For  the  first  time,  Russian  tea  grown  on  the  Popov  planta- 
tations  in  the  Caucasus  was  offered  for  sale  on  the  Odessa  marlcet;  it 
is  premature,  however,  to  try  to  define  its  quality  or  probable  success 
with  the  public. 

Tobacco. — One  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons  of  tobacco  in  leaves 
were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  and  this  was  valued  at  $124,887. 
About  2,000  pounds  of  cigars  were  imported,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  in  1898.  It  is  stated  t^t  the  consumption  of  tobacco  per  capita  in 
Russia  is  decreasing. 

Alcohol. — Forty  three  tons  of  alcoholic  drinks  were  imported  in 
1899  at  Odessa. 

Wines. — Eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons  of  wines  in  cawks  wore 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  wbicn  was  180  tons  more  than  in  1898; 
60,000  bottles  of  effervescent  wines  were  also  imported,  which  is  7,000 
bottles  more  than  in  1898.  The  quantity  of  still  wines  in  bottles 
which  was  imported  in  1899  is  not  given  in  the  returns.  There  is  an 
increased  output  and  an  annually  improved  quality  of  effervescent 
wine  made  in  Russia,  but  still  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  imported  article.  The  grape  crop 
in  South  Russia  in  1899  was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  and  Bessara- 
bian  new  wine  could  be  purchased  at  40  to  50  kopecks  per  vedro 
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(about  8  or  10  cente  per  gallon).  Crimean  south  coast  wine  cost  30  to 
50  centa  per  gallou  when  purcbaaed  from  tbe  farmers,  and  30  to  60 
cents  per  gallon  from  special  viticulturiats. 

Mmer<u  waters. — There  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  1,224,000 
bottles  of  various  mineral  waters,  and  these  were  valued  at  (121, 025. 

Cheese. — One  hundred  and  four  tons  of  cheese  were  imported  at 
Odessa  in  1899,  worth  $34,505. 

Fieh. — One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  fish  were 
unport«d  in  1899,  worth  $273,980. 

Ammtd  fat. — ^Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  tons  of 
animal  fat  (including  a  small  quantity  of  butter)  were  imported  at 
.Odessa  in  1899,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles. 
Tbe  value  of  this  import  was  $217,102. 

iSpon^eg. ^Eighteen  tons  of  sponges,  valued  at  $34,505,  were 
imported  in  1899,     This  article  of  import  came  from  Greece. 

Mineral  wctx. — Six  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons  of  this  article, 
valued  at  $150,895,  were  imported  in  1899.    In  1898  it  was  792  tons. 

Sides. — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons  of  hides, 
worth  $141,625,  were  imported  in  1899. 

Leather. — Ninety-nine  tons  of  leather,  valued  at  $89,095,  were 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  and  $18,025  worth  of  leather  goods. 

Fwr8. — Over  5  tons  of  various  furs,  valued  at  $33,269,  were  imported 
ftt  Odessa  in  1899,  which  makes  quite  a  new  item  in  the  imports  at  this 
port. 

Wood  <md  timber. — Under  the  heading  of  "  wood  and  timber,"  4,923 
tons  of  articles  were  imported  in  1899,  and  the  value  of  same  was 
$133,900.  These  articles  were  probably  in  a  great  measure  made  up 
of  hard  woods  for  cabinetwork. 

TWner'fl  and  caiinei  vmre. — Five  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons  of 
manufactured  articles,  under  the  heading  of  "turner's  and  cabinet- 
maker's ware,"  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  and  the  value  is  given 
at  $151,131;  in  1898  it  was  288  tons,  worth  $84,460. 

Caetor  seed,  copra,  etc. — Of  castor,  copra,  etc.,  18,486  tons  were 
imported  in  1899,  and  the  value  was  $1,190,937;  in  1898,  the  figure  was 
9,090  tons;  in  1897  it  was  6,606  tons,  and  in  1896,  15,876  tons. 

Cement. — There  were  imported  in  1899  1,431  tons  of  cement,  valued 
at  $13,905.  Cement  is  an  annually  decreasing  article  of  import  at 
Odessa,  and  Bussia  is  rapidly  approaching  that  period  when  the  mipor- 
tation  of  cement  will  cease  altc^ther. 

Marhle. — In  1899,  there  were  imported  at  Odessa  7,484  tons  of  marble, 
in  slabs  and  lava,  in  square  pieces  several  inches  thick  for  pavements, 
and  stones  for  building  purposes,  all  valued  at  $198,790. 

Precious  stories. — Of  these  stones,  945  pounds,  valued  at  $43,260, 
were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899  through  the  local  custom-house.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bulk  of  these  commodities  reach  Odessa 
with  duties  paid  elsewhere. 

Polishing  maio'itils.—VadeT  this  beading,  the  returns  show  that 
1,044  tons,  worth  $61,285,  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899. 

Bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware  tubes. — These  articles  were  imported 
at  Odessa  in  1899  to  the  extent  of  29,772  tons,  having  a  veJue  of 
$229,175,  or  7,200  tons  more  than  in  1898. 

StoneuxM'e  and  pottery. — These  articles  were  imported  in  the  small 
quantity  of  297  tons  and  were  worth  $23,175;  faience  and  porcelain, 
270  tons,  worth  $59,225;  glassware,  878  tons,  worth  $60,202;  lookin«r- 
glaas  plate,  1,748,000  feet.  ,  -  , 
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Coal. — ^Under  the  pressure  of  an  all  but  prohibitive  duty,  the  imports 
of  coal  at  Odessa  had  fallen  to  a  very  small  quantity ;  in  fact,  foreign  coal 
was  only  used  by  those  to  whom  the  peculiar  high  quality  of  English 
coal  was  of  greater  consideration  or  moment  than  the  question  of  price. 
Latterly,  the  enormous  strides  made  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
Russia  nave  far  outstripped  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  the  country, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  sudden  increase  in  the  imports  of  this  article 
from  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1898,  the  quantity  of  coal  brought 
to  Odessa  from  Great  Britain  was  about  37,000  tons;  in  1899  it  was 
178,812  tons.  During  1899,  the  cities  of  Nicolaiev  and  Theodosia 
imported  about  74,000  tons  of  British  coal;  formerly,  these  cities  did 
not  import  foreign  coal.  The  total  imports  of  foreign  coal  into  Russia 
have  increased  from  2,241,000  tons  to  4,284,000  tons.  Apart  from  Uie 
fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  coal  mined  in  Russia  to  supply  the 
home  requirements,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  transfwrt  to  be  contended 
with,  consequent  on  a  lack  of  double  hnee  of  railway  and  adequate 
rolling  stocK. 

The  products  of  coal  tar  were  imported  in  small  quantities^  which 
made  a  total  of  1,739  tons,  having  a  value  of  $48,162. 

Colopohoniumorrosin.^-lii  1899, 4,572  tons  of  rosin,  worth  9138,535, 
weriR  imported  at  Odessa,  which  was  432  tons  more  than  in  1898.  The 
prices  paid  were  $46  to  $55  per  ton  for  American  and  $56  to  $61  for 
the  French  rosin. 

Zadanwm  or  frankincense. — Of  this  substance  504  tons,  worth 
$70,000,  was  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  figures  are  given  which  show  the 
imports  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia,  and  very  few  i-elating  to 
sulphur.  Of  the  latter,  large  quantities  are  annually  imported  at 
Odessa  in  all  stages  of  refinement. 

Soda  and  potash  {vnduding  caustic  8oda  andpotash). — Nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  tons  of  soda  and  potash  were  imported  at  Odessa  in 
1899,  which  is  414  tons  less  than  in  1898.  As  very  high-grade  articles 
of  the  above  denomination  are  annually  produced  in  increasing  quan- 
tities, this  falling  o£F  is  not  surprising. 

There  are  no  returns  of  toe  aclcb  imported,  but  presumably  the 
quantity  would  be  small,  as  the  Russian  factories  are  supplying  the 
market. 

Ch&nical  prod/acts. — Chemical  products  not  specially  and  severally 
enumerated  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  8,676  ton^,  valued  at 
$483,000. 

VegOiMe  oifo.— In  1899, 3,403  tons  of  vegetable  oils,  worth  $721,000, 
were  imported  at  Odessa.  About  90  per  cent  was  olive  oil.  Prices 
weT«:  Galipoli  olive  oil  $270  to  $300  per  ton;  Provence  oil,  $468  to 
$565  per  ton;  Nizza  oil  in  tin  cans,  $500  to  $544  per  ton;  first-class 
palm  oil  from  L^os,  $157  to  $179  per  ton;  cocos  oil  pressed  at  Odessa 
or  St.  Petersburg,  $149  to  $163  per  ton;  sesamum,  $236  to  $243  per 
ton;  castor  oil,  $240  to  $286  per  ton,  or  of  Russian  manufacture,  $243 
per  ton;  aniseed  oil,  $2,300  to  $4,300  per  ton.  It  is  believed  that  the 
adulteration  of  olive  oil  with  groundnut  oil  (arachiu  hypogiea),  which 
was  extensively  practiced  some  years  ago,  has  almost  entirely  ceased, 
and  in  the  interests  of  both  consumers  and  growers  this  is  very 
desirable. 

Tanning  maieridla. — Of  tanning  materials,  11,278  tons,  worth 
$312,000,  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899. 
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Paints  and  dyest/tiffs. — These  articles  are  classed  together,  and  the 
quantity  imported  is  given  at  5,706  tons,  having  a  value  of  1555,000. 
These  figures  embi-ace  1,278  tons  of  white  letS  and  white  zinc  and 
245  tons  of  verdigris.  One  of  the  most  importaot  of  thoae  articles,  at 
least  in  value,  is  indigo,  of  which  about  90  to  110  tons  were  imported 
in  1899,  the  value  of  which  ia  given  at  1258,000  to  *309,000.  A  much 
larger  quantity  than  the  110  tons  mentioned  (mssed  through  Odessa  in 
transit,  to  be  cleared  at  Moscow  or  Warsaw. 

Pi^  i'jwi.— There  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  3,160  tons  of 
I)ig  iron,  valued  at  fSl,000,  all  of  which  was  British.  A  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  pig  iron  was  also  imported  at  Marioupol  during  1899.  The 
fact  that  Scotch  pig  iron  was  sold  in  Russia  at  $32  to  $M.50  per  ton, 
while  Russian  pig  iron  sold  at  $22.33  to  $23.33  per  ton,  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
Russian  article.  - 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  forging  iron  and,  in  part,  wrought  iron, 
such  88  beams,  bars,  rods,  rails,  hoops,  etc.,  there  were  49,930  tons, 
worth  $1,379,000,  imported  at  Odessa  during  1899.  For  1898,  the 
figures  were  about  the  same.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  iron  imported 
at  any  one  port  during  1899,  Sosnovitay  imported  72,000  tons;  St. 
Petersbui'g,  42,930  tons;  Riga,  36,630  tons.  The  two  last  ports  have 
always  hitherto  taken  the  lead  of  Odessa  in  their  imports  of  iron. 
The  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  iron  and 
20  per  cent  for  other,  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  of 
iron  to  fulfill  their  contracts  on  time,  or,  as  happened  in  many  case;D, 
to  even  find  the  raw  material.  How  little  Odessa  is  affected  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  metallurgy  in  Russia  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
only  12,240  tons  of  Russian  iron  found  its  way  to  the  Odessa  market, 
constituting  only  26  per  cent  of  the  total  volume,  and  this  in  face  of 
the  circ\imstance  that  the  Russian  manufactui'crB  have  a  monopoly 
along  the  Volga  and  Don  basins.  Places  like  Odessa,  which  are  acces- 
sible to  foreign  shipping,  will  retain  for  a  long  time  their  dependence 
upon  import©!  iron. 

Sted. — Of  steel,  3,916  tons,  worth  $114,072,  were  imported  at  Odessa 
in  1899,  gainst  8,618  tons  in  1898. 

CoOTwr. — There  were  imported  at  Odessa,  in  1899, 1,350  tons  of  top- 
per, the  value  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the  returns. 

Tin. — Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons  of  tin  were  imported  at 
Odessa  in  1899,  against  1,258  tons  in  1898.  This  decrease  was  due  to 
the  abnormal  increaso  in  the  price  of  tin,  which  rose  from  $515  to  $800 
per  ton. 

Lead. — Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  tons  of  lead  were 
imported  during  1899,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  import»  of 
1898. 

Gold  and  silver  wares. — Of  gold  and  silver  ware,  4,503  pounds,  valued 
at  $147,805,  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899. 

Copper,  brass,  and  brwise  ware. — One  hundred  and  eighty-three  tons, 
worth  $83,430,  were  imported. 

Cast-iron  ware.  — Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  tons,  worth 
$189,000,  were  imported  in  1899. 

Iron  akd  steel  ware. — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight v -two 
tons,  worth  $265,000,  were  imjiorted  in  1899. 

Sheei-iroti  ware  {both  tinned  iron  and  black plaie). — Six  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  tons,  worth  $134,000,  were  imported  in 
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Wire  and  wire  work. — Three  buodred  and  thirty-one  toos,  worth 
174,160,  were  imported  in  1899. 

Scuth^s  and  SMWies.— Four  hundred  and  ten  tone  of  edge  and  996  tons 
of  otber  tools  were  imported. 

Of  all  kinds  of  engines,  machines,  and  apparatus,  8,262  tons,  worth 
$1,480,000,  were  imported  in  1899.  It  is  very  difBcult  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  definite  or  reliable  subdivision  of  these  articles  from 
the  customs  returns.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  situ- 
ation: Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty -four  tons  of  nuichines 
(not  agricultuml);  1,270  tons  of  locomotives  {a  full  cargo  of  loco- 
motives, 20  ID  all,  from  the  Baldwin  locomotive  works,  is  included  in 
the  above);  1,224  tons  of  agricultural  machines  (including  1,178  tons 
of  reapers,  American  make);  900  tons  of  locomobiles  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  1,422  tons  of  agricultural  implements  and  various  parts 
of  machines.  The  returns  for  the  whole  Empire  contain  the  statement 
that  the  total  imports  of  all  machines  increased  from  149,112  tons  in 
1898  to  183,825  tons  in  1899. 

Physical  and  other  apparatus. — Fifty  tons  of  these,  worth  $72,615, 
were  imported  in  1899. 

Watches  ajid  docks. — There  were  imported,-  in  1899,  17,739  pieces, 
worth.»186,320. 

.Mumcal  imstmm^its. — Two  hundred  and  eight  pieces,  worth  $41,200, 
were  imported  in  1899. 

Ships  of  iron  and  wood  to  the  number  of  27,  valued  at  $1,252,000, 
were  imported  in  1899.  C^he  value  given  is  believed  to  be  much  too 
low). 

Writing  paper  and  articles  made  from  it,  such  as  copy  books, 
ledgers,  etc,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  516  tons,  and  valued  at 
$122,000. 

Books,  pictures,  etc. — One  hundred  and  one  tons,  worth  $63,000. 

Cotton. — Of  cotton,  27,954  tons,  worth  $5,444,000,  were  imported 
at  Odessa  in  1899,  ^nst  61,480  tons,  worth  $8,766,000  in  1898.  The 
total  imports  of  cotton  into  Russia  decreased  from  201,888  tons  in 
1898  to  166,986  tons  in  1899.  Revel  imported  49,842  tons;  St.  Peters- 
buiy,  85,640  tons.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  cotton  at  Odessa 
was  due  to  the  high  price  of  cotton  in  Egv^.  In  1898,  there  was  an 
abundant  crop  of  cotton,  and,  the  price  being  cheaper,  Russia  pur- 
chased largely  and  had  a  fair  reserve  stock  in  1899.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  cotton  trade  was  affected  by  quarantine  restrictions. 
Fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  Central  Asian  cotton 
was  brought  to  Odessa  in  1899.  against  16,200  tons  in  1898. 

Cotton  yam  and  thread. — Of  these  commodities,  337  tons,  worth 
$154,500,  were  imported  in  1899,  against  99  tons  in  1898. 

Cotton  goods. — Twenty  tons  of  cotton  goods,  worth  $38,370,  were 
imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  and  the  figures  are  about  the  same  for 
1898. 

Jiiie. — Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  jute, 
valued  at  $261,600,  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  against  3,096 
tons  in  1898. 

(Arfc  ■aar^  {chiefly  ha^sfor  grainy, — Twenty-eeven  tons  of  jute  ware, 
worth  $13,876,  were  imported  in  1899. 

Hemp  md  Unen  goods. — Two  hundred  and  eighty -eight  tons  of  these 
goods,  worth  $87,000,  were  imported  in  1899,  agamst  296  tons,  worth 
$51,500  in  1898. 

H.  Doc.  380,  PL  2 38  D,*,zedbvGo(>^lc 
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SWc  and  hcdf-aUk  irear.— Of  these  goods,  4,16  tons,  worth  (48,410, 
were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  against  1.70  tons,  worth  ^,900,  in 
1898. 

Woolen,  and 8emvwO€^,en  goods. — Ninety-nine  toosof  these  goods,  wortli 
$196,730,  were  imported  at  Odessa  in  1899,  against  45  tons,  worth 
$134,415,  in  1898. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  import.s  at  Odessa  during  the  year  1899 
were  much  larger  than  in  1898;  fresh  fruit,  tea,  castor  seed,  copra, 
bricks,  tiles,  and  especially  coal,  show  a  large  increase.  The  greatest 
reduction  of  any  one  article  of  import  during  1899  was  the  item  of 
cotton,  the  value  of  which  was  $3,347,500  less  than  in  1898. 

TOTAL  IMPOBTS  AND  EXP0BT8. 

The  sum  total  of  all  imports  and  exports  of  Odessa,  including  the 
transit  articles,  amounts  to  about  $62,078,100,  a  decrease  of  $13,921,900 
as  compared  with  1898. 
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Seturnn  of  all  ehippinff  at  the  port  of  Odetta,  m  1899. 
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INDU8TBIE8. 

The  failure  or  partial  failure  during  recent  years  of  the  crops  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  Odessa  baa  tuid  a  very  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  indoBtries  of  tne  town.  During  1899,  there  waa  a  falling  off  in  the 
output,  and  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industry  generally 
was  not  a  satisfactory  one.  The  following  table,  showing  the  returns 
from  the  manufactures  of  the  city,  ia  interesting: 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  FLEET  IN  1899. 

The  volunteer  fleet  consists  of  15  steamships,  6  of  which  are  fast 
cruisers,  8  are  cargo  steamers,  and  one  is  a  steamer  built  for  service 
on  the  tiea.  of  Okhotsk.  These  15  steamers  have  an  aggregate  carry- 
ing capacity  of  99,000  tons.  During  the  year  1899,  these  ateaniers 
made  22  voyages  to  the  Far  East,  and  in  addition  to  their  own  boats, 
the  volunteer  fleet  organization  chartered  for  one  voyage  each  to  the 
Far  East  the  Russian  Company's  steamer  Odeum,  the  French  steam- 
ship Alpes,  and  the  British  steamer  Shrewsbury.  The  chartering  of 
these  steamers  was  rendered  necessary  for  two  reasons,  viz,  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  cargo  to  be  carried  and  the  inability  of  the  vol- 
unteer boats  to  reach  such  ports  as  Nikolaifak,  on  account  of  their 
deep  draft.  On  these  25  voy^es  were  conveyed  1,836  private  pas- 
sengers, 13,344  military  passengers  (incltiding  wives  and  children  of 
the  soldiers),  7,459  emigrants,  and  833  convicts  (and  persons  following 
them);  92,772  tons  of  cargo,  of  which  57,942  tons  were  Government 
cargo,  consisting  of  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
Ussuri  Railway,  and  arms.  Twenty-three  return  voyages  were  made 
from  the  Far  Ib^t,  the  ships  carrying  607  private  passengers,  7,410 
military  passengers,  and  33,858  tons  of  cargo,  234  tons  of  which  was 
Government  cargo.     In  addition  to  the  voyages  mentioned,  two  vessels 
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of  the  fleet  were  eDgaged  in  conveying  reserre  men  and  recruits 
between  Odessa  and  Sevastopol,  Novorossisk,  and  Batum,  to  the  total 
number  of  19,000  persons.  The  Government  has  extended  the  time  of 
repayment  of  the  Suez  Canal  dues  by  Kusaian  vessels  until  the  year 
1910.  On  January  1,  1900,  there  were  registered  at  the  port  of 
Odessa  283  steamships  and  540  sailing  ships  under  the  Russian  flag. 
During  1899,  17  new  steamships  were  registered  at  Odessa,  11  of 
which  were  large,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  13,431  register;  and  6  small 
steamers  for  the  coasting  trade,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,212;  also  5  sailing 
vessels,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  211  register. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES  IN    1900. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  trade  in  1900  was  the  demand  for 
American  and  other  agricultural  machinery,  such  as  harvesters,  bind- 
ers, reapers,  mowers,  borserakes,  etc. ,  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
these  machines  had  previously  been  little  used.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  Poland,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  demand  was  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  owing  to  the  heavy  emigration  which  has  taken  place  of  late 
years  from  the  district  mentioned.  Another  reason  was  the  absence 
of  the  soldier  as  a  field  laborer  during  the  present  year.  It  has  been 
the  rule  here  to  permit  the  employment  of  soldiers  as  field  laborers 
during  the  busy  season;  this  year,  however,  the  soldiera  were  not  per- 
mitted to  work  in  the  Polish  provinces  in  as  great  numbers  as  usual. 
The  introduction  of  horsepower  thrashers  by  an  enterprising  American 
from  North  Dakota,  daring  the  years  1899  and  1900,  is  probably  the 
advance  guard  of  an  enormous  trade  in  these  machines,  and  goes  to 
show  how  individual  pluck  and  perseverance,  combined  with  a  really 
superior  article,  will  overcome  local  prejudice  and  competition.  The 
American  steam  thrashing  outfits  have  found  favor  in  this  country, 
and  these  machines  are  the  single  exception  among  American  agricul- 
tural machines  and  implement  which  have  not  found  a  ready  sale  in 
Russia.  The  duty  on  the  steam  thrashing  outfits  is  charged  by  weight, 
and  while  the  English  outfit  is  much  heavier  than  the  American,  and 
not  only  costa  more  in  price  but  pays  a  heavier  duty,  still  its  American 
counterpart  could  not  compete.  The  American  tnrasher  and  engine 
looked  too  light  and  the  farmers  were  afraid  of  it.  At  present,  there 
is  no  duty  on  the  steam  thrashing  outfits,  provided  the  thrasher  and 
engine  are  entered  together;  when  these  machines  are  entered  sepa- 
rately they  are  charged  full  duty.  Horsepower  thrashers,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  pay  duty,  and  there  are  no  exemptions.  It  is  this  feature 
of  the  case  which  makes  the  successful  sale  of  a  number  of  machines 
of  American  make  in  this  country  a  notable  event.  That  these  machines 
were  sold,  duty  included,  at  a  fair  if  not  a  large  profit,  is  owing  solely 
to  their  superiority  and  the  good  work  done  by  them.  Hoi-sepower 
thrashers  are  manufactured  in  Russia  in  large  numbers,  and  the  Ger- 
man article,  which  is  close  at  hand,  has  always  found  a  ready  sale  here. 
Our  trade  with  Russia  has  heretofore  consisted  largely  in  selling  ^^i- 
cultural  machines  and  implements  to  the  people,  and  machines  of  a 
different  order  to  the  Russian  Government.  The  former  trade  will 
annually  increase;  that  with  the  Government  will  fluctuate.  That  our 
trade  in  agricultural  and  other  machinery  could  be  still  further  aug- 
mented admits  of  no  doubt.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  send 
practical  men,  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  agricultural  machinery 
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and  with  farming,  to  rieit  the  rural  districts  of  Russia.  It  would  be  a 
necessity  for  these  men  to  be  able  to  apeak  Russian  or  German,  or  both 
of  these  langu^es,  and  I  may  be  jwrmitted  to  point  out  tiiat  any 
number  of  such  men  can  be  found  throughout  the  Northwest,  more 
particularly  In  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Other  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  office  furniture, 
chairs,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  typewriting  machines,  lamps,  oil  and 
coal  stoves,  patent  carpet  sweepers,  etc. ,  find  a  profitable  market  here; 
and  just  at  present,  tiiere  is  a  fine  display  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles  in  one  of  the  principal  shops.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  articles  named  are  purchased  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  German  houses.  The  extent  to  which  the  Russian  trade 
is  in  German  hands  will  be  best  understood  by  the  statement  that  Ger- 
man banks  and  banking  houses  discount  more  Russian  paper  than  the 
Russian  banks.  It  is  actually  necessary  to  go  to  Berlin  ^encies  to 
obtain  the  rating  of  Russian  merchants.  TheOermans  are  persevering, 
and  have  an  enoimoas  amount  of  capital  invested  and  floating  in  Russia. 
They  sell  at  low  prices  and  give  long  credits,  which  enables  them  to 
control  trade  in  undeveloped  countries.  The  statement  has  been  made 
that  the  Germans  are  able  to  undersell  other  countries,  because  any 
loss  sustained  in  ousting  the  goods  of  competitors  is  reimbursed  by  a 
combination  in  Germany  which  has  for  its  object  the  adjusting  of  such 
losses  on  the  part  of  toe  manufacturers.  Having  captured  a  market 
and  driven  out  competitors,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  feat  to  recoup. 
Statements  of  this  character  have  been  made,  and  are  believed  to  be  true 
in  many  quarters.  That  German  goods  are  sold  atextremely  low  prices 
is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
high  technical  education  of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
of  late  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  low  prices  at  which  many  articles  of 
German  manufacture  are  sold  abroad. 

A  market  for  American  coal  exists  in  Russia  to  an  extent  that  is  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Three  towns  situated  on  thefilack  Sea,  viz,  Odessa, 
Theodosia,  and  Nioolaiev,  imported  257,000  tons  of  coat  during  the 
year  1899.  This  coal  was  either  Oirdiff  or  Newcastle,  and  the  quantity 
shipped  was  an  increase  of  more  than  200,000  tons  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  importsof  foreign  coal  into  Russia  in  1898  were  2,241,- 
000  tons;  in  1899  th^  were  4,284,000  tons,  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000 
tons  in  one  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  trade  should  not  pass 
largely  into  American  hands.  Our  coal  can  be  sold  cheaper  than  the 
British  variety,  and  is  equally  as  good.  A  word  of  warning  may  not 
be  out  of  place  just  here,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  quality  of  coal  sold  to  Russians  should  approach,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  Cardiff  and  Newcastle  varieties.  To  send  inferior  ciual- 
ities  of  coal  here  would  be  to  lose  the  trade  altogether,  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  poorer  kinds,  but  when  they 
purchase  foreign  coal  they  desire  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  best 
qualit}-.  Parties  who  propose  to  sell  coal  in  large  quantities  to  Russia 
would  do  well  to  send  a  qualified  and  responsible  agent  here  to  look  the 
ground  over  and  find  out  just  what  is  wanted.  The  mayor  of  Odessa 
might  also  be  addressed  directly,  as  the  municipality  has  notified  this 
consulate  that  it  is  its  intention  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  for- 
eign coal  for  the  city's  use  in  1901.  The  directors  of  the  Southwestern 
Railway  at  Kiev  might  also  be  addressed,  as  the  company  purchases 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  coal,  heretofore  British  coal.     The 
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admiralty  at  Sevastopol  also  purchases  foreign  coal  for  the  use  of  the 
fleet  on  tlie  Bla^k  Sea,  and  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
the  volunteer  fleet,  both  of  Odessa,  purchase  each  year  a  very  large 
quantity  of  foreign  coal.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous 
dealers  at  Odessa  and  elsewhere  on  the  Black  Sea  who  purchase  foreign 
coal.  The  mayors  of  Theodosia  and  Nicolaiev  should  also  be  addressed 
on  this  question. 

Climatic  conditions  in  Russia  are  of  so  uncertain  a  character  as  to 
render  farming  an  unprofitable  pursuit.  A  good  soil  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  are  marred  by  the  lack  of  rain  at  the  proper  time,  or,  as  has 
happened  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  no  rain  at  all  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  for  the  soil.  Early  during  the  cun-ent  year,  the  outlook 
for  the  growing  cropa  was  not  unfavorable,  and  a  revival  of  trade  was 
looked  for  at  this  port.  Unfoiiunately,  the  promise  of  the  ^ring 
was  not  realized  at  the  harvest.  The  season  was  a  very  dry  one  in  the 
southern  country,  little  or  no  rain  having  fallen  since  the  month  of 
April.  Winter  crops  in  the  three  best  and  most  reliable  provinces  of 
Russia,  namely,  Kiev,  Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  were  very  poor,  having 
been  damaged  by  frost  and  later  by  drought.  The  governments  of 
Bessarabia  and  Cberson,  which  suffered  so  heavy  a  Toss  of  crops  in 
1899  as  to  require  both  government  and  private  aid  to  help  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  over-the  winter,  have  again  in  1900  experienced  a  seri- 
ous loss  in  this  respect,  and  reports  which  have  reached  here  of  late 
tell  of  great  distress  among  the  people  and  a  very  gloomy  outlook  for 
the  approaching  winter.  Disease  is  rife  among  the  inhabitants  and 
typhus  is  very  prevalent.  The  United  States  vice-consul  at  Odessa  was 
authorized  by  the  Russian  authorities  last  year  to  receive  and  distrib- 
ute funds  in  Bessarabia  and  Cherson.  These  funds  were  from  private 
parties  and  over  100,000  rubles  were  thus  received  and  distributed. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  distributed  largely  throughout 
the  districts  mentioned.  An  excellent  system  was  adopted  and  the 
people  were  sufficiently  fed,  at  an  expense  of  about  5  Icopecks  (less 
than  3  cents)  a  day.  This  year  again  the  same  measures  must  be 
taken,  and  with  a  people  depressed  and  still  fuillier  weakened  b^ 
scarcity  of  food  and  disease.  A  failure  orpartial  failure  of  crops  is 
also  reported  from  the  governments  of  the  liiunda  and  Ekaterinoslav, 
but  fortunately  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Bessarabia  and  Cherson. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  exports  from  Odessa  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1900  and  1899: 
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RIGA. 

The  7ear  on  record  (1899)  appears  to  have  been  a  favorable  one  in 
thiu  consniar  district. 

Whereas  in  the  foregoing  year  the  exports  amonnted  to  about 
$37,500,000  and  the  imports  to  about  $80,500,000,  in  1899  the  ^gurea 
were  $36,000,000  and  $35,000,000,  respectively.  The  incream  of  tbe 
import  values  was  principally  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
industries  of  this  city,  which  render  necessary  a  continually  increasing 
supply  of  materials,  viz:  Coal,  cotton,  machinery,  tools,  steel,  and  iron. 


Exports  have  decreased  a  little,  as  far  as  the  value  is  concerned,  but 
shipments  of  several  articles  have  shown  an  increase,  which  I  tihall  men- 
tion later  on.  There  was  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  wheat  exports, 
amounting  for  this  port  alone  to  56,450  tons. 

Exports  of  other  articles  have  risen  as  follows:  Rye,  about  2,100  tons; 
oats,  9,700  tons;  oil  cake,  8,900  tons:  Bax,  16,130  tons. 

Even  if  the  importance  of  this  port  for  the  grain  market  is  some- 
what on  the  decline,  the  apprehension  of  which  seems  premature,  since 
the  influence  on  tbe  market  of  tbe  partly  completed  railway  communi- 
cations to  the  Siberian  grain  di»tncts  can  not  as  yet  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, Riga  at  least  maintains  its  supremacy  in  flax,  hemp,  and  eggs. 

The  recent  opening  of  a  new  railway  line,  Tnckum-Windau,  wnich 
will  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  latter  port  (open  to 
navi^tion  tbe  whole  winter),  will  hardly  prove  detrimental  to  the  trade 
of  Riga. 

The  export  of  flax  from  Riga  amounted  during  the  year  on  record 
to  101,641  tons,  which  represents  45  per  cent  of  the  total  Russian  flax 
export,  and  exceeds  considerably  the  quantities  exported  during  the 
same  space  of  time  from  St.  Petersburg,  Libau,  Revel,  Pernau,  and 
Archangel. 

Tbe  export  of  hemp,  which  has  gone  down  ever  since  1887,  was 
nevertheless  very  satisfactorv  during  the  last  year. 

The  export  of  eggs  from  tnis  port  amounted  to  30,390  tons  in  1897, 
82,460  tons  in  1898,  and  about  33,000  tons  in  1899.  The  increase,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  not  very  considerable.  Nevertheless,  Riga  maiutains 
its  place  as  the  first  export  market  for  Russian  eggs,  as  about  30  per 
centof  the  total  Kussian  exports  of  this  article  took  their  way  through 
this  port  in  1899,  principally  for  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  and 
Holland. 

As  regards  the  export  from  Riga  to  the  United  States,  I  submit  the 
following  figures,  based  upon  consular  records: 


|2,21S 

10,025 

18,686 

BookB 

Flai 

OWecte  for  divine  service  . . 

...      7,348 

Skins 

Sondriee 

Wool 

Hair 

Hemp 

Houeehold  goods 

20,271 

14,168 

4,120 

...      1,470 
...    13,616 

During  the  year  on  record,  a  considerable  import  has  taken  place, 
and  I  shall  give  particulars  regarding  the  most  important  articles. 
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Coal. — In  coDsequeoce  of  the  large  number  of  nev  factories  and 
commercial  undertekings  in  this  coDsular  district,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  import  of  coals  has  been  manifest.  Whereas  in  1898 
the  import  only  exceeded  that  of  the  foregoing  year  by  about  50,000 
tons,  the  increase  for  1899  is  about  300,000  tons,  making  a  total  import 
of  509,000  tons.  Hitherto,  English  coal  has  been  chiefly  used  here, 
the  Russian  mines  not  having  been  able  to  compete  owing  to  the  long 
distance  from  this  district  and  the  high  railway  freights.  American 
coal  has  a  chance  of  a  market  here,  provided  coal  prices  in  general 
keep  high  and  freightfi  to  the  Baltic  low.  The  price  for  best  English 
Newcastle  steam  coal  has  during  1900  been  358.-278.  {*6.07-|6.56)  a 
ton,  delivered  at  Kiga. 

QoUon.—\^\  this  branch  also,  a  development  is  to  be  noted.  The 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  imported  during  1899,  viz,  8,280  tons,  amount 
to  almost  twice  the  import  of  the  forgoing  year.  This  gain  in  the 
cotton  supplies,  of  which  only  the  fifth  part  represents  goo(^  in  transit 
(for  the  neighboring  interior  towns),  bears  witness  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  local  cotton  industry. 

Machines,  machinery,  e^c— The  import  for  1899  was  28,210  tons 
gainst  12,060  tons  in  1898,  and  this  increase  is  principally  due  to  the 
new  industrial  undertakings  which  have  been  started  here. 

TmpoTtti  from  United  States. — ^The  articles  imported  to  this  port 
from  the  United  States  consist  mostly  of  machines— agricultural  and 
other — tools,  hardware,  eto.  However,  as  Almost  all  the  said  goods 
hare  before  arrival  been  transshipped  in  a  European  port,  which 
figures  as  the  origin  iu  the  custom-house  registers,  the  quantities 
imported  as  well  as  tiie  fluctuations  in  trade  can  not  be  ascerteined. 

INDU8TBIE8. 

A  large  number  of  factories  have  been  built  during  1899,  and 
although  some  of  them  were  only  finished  this  year,  it  may  be  said 
that  1899-1900  will  always  be  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Riga. 
Among  the  factories  1  may  mention  electrical  works,  a  chemical  fac- 
tory, a  cask  factory,  several  steel  and  iron  works,  and  a  few  breweries. 
A  large  number  of  laborers  have  come  to  Riga  from  the  country  to 
seek  employment. 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  rast  year,  the  port  of  Riga  was  visited  by  1,911  ships, 
measuring  1,177,852  net  registered  tons,  of  which  1,619  were  steamers, 
measuring  1,104,322  net  registered  tons,  or  93.8  per  cent  of  the  whole 
figure,  against  1,96S  ships  in  1898,  measuring  1,221,858  net  registered 
tons,  of  which  1,632  were  steamers,  measuring  1,135,734  net  r^stered 
tons,  or  93  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  small  decrease  has  taken 
place.  The  ships  that  entered  the  port  in  1899  were  flying  the  follow- 
ing flags: 

Dutch  . 


Ruarion 

German 375 

British 368 

Daniah 326 

Bwediah 144 

Norw^ian 123 


Belgian . . . 
French  . . . 
lUlian  ... 
AoBtrian .. 


No  ship  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  visited  this  port  during  1899. 

".Otitic 
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The  winter  1899-1900  wob  exceptionally  severe,  and  consequently 
the  navigation  was  interrupted  for  an  unusually  Ions  period.  The 
last  steamer  left  the  port  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  the  first  steamer 
entered  the  port  on  the  22d  of  April,  while  three  steamers  were  frozen 
up  in  the  harbor  during  that  penod. 

N.  P.  A.  BORNHOLDT, 

Conoid. 
Riga,  October  31,  1900. 


BARCEIjONA. 

The  fifreat  activity  in  the  commerce  of  Spain,  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,'  has  not  been  maintained.  This  decline  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways.  First  of  all,  the  merchants,  warehousemen,  manufac- 
turers, and  shopkeepers  bought  freely  in  the  foil  of  last  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  and  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  prices  now  exacted 
by  manufacturers  for  their  goods,  which  have  aavanced  materially, 
owing  tx)  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  products,  such  as  cotton,  coal, 
flax,  yarn,  etc.  Manufacturers  are  working  under  difficulties,  and 
many  of  the  mills  are  running  on  half  time.  Owing  to  the  cost  of 
living,  labor  troubles  have  occurred  in  several  of  the  provinces,  because 
of  the  demand  by  the  operatives  for  increased  wages,  which  the  manu- 
facturers find  it  impossible  to  concede  at  the  present  time. 

OOTTON    INDDBTRY. 

As  I  have  explained  in  former  reports,  the  staple  industrv  of  this 
country  is  cotton  spinning  and  weaving.  The  crisis  wbicD  has  so 
seriously  affected  the  cotton  trade  this  year  throughout  Europe  has 
made  itself  all  the  more  keenly  felt  by  the  Spanish  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers, as  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  loss  of  the  colonial  markets 
ia  beginning  to  be  noted.  In  spite  of  the  good  harvest  prospects,  the 
home  consumers  of  cotton  textiles  have  bought  only  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  have  fought  steadily  against  paying  the  increased  prices 
required  by  the  manufacturei's  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
rendered  d^ily  more  heavy  by  reason  of  the  continued  advance  in  raw 
materials.  The  result  of  this  stagnation  of  trade  was  an  accumulation 
of  lai^e  stocks  in  warehouses,  and  when,  in  September,  cotton  rose  to 
prohibitive  prices,  coupled  with  the  high  cost  of  coal,  the  depressing 
outlook  for  toe  manufacturer  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  rather 
than  continue  working  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  many 
mills  were  closed,  and  un^  quantities  of  raw  materials  were  reshipped 
from  Barcelona  to  Liverpool.  Energetic  efforts  are  now  ijeing  made 
to  foster  trade  with  the  South  American  republics,  in  order,  it  possi- 
ble, to  obtain  an  outlet  there  for  goods  that  are  being  driven  out  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the  competition  of  American  manufacturers; 
but  thus  far,  the  attempts  have  met  with  scant  success.  It  is  said  that 
the  Government  has  b^n  asked  to  consider  in  the  next  Cortes  the 
question  of  suppressing  the  import  duties  on  raw  materials,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production^  and  thus  give  the  manufacturers  a  better 
chance  of  competing  in  foreign  markets. 
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The  number  of  cottoD  spindles  in  Spain  is  roughly  estimated  at  about 
8,000,000,  with  about  70.000  looms.  The  capital  invested  in  this  class 
of  industiy  has  been  estimated  bv  some  to  reach  a  total  of  about 
8100,000,000,  including  value  of  buildings  and  machinery.  The  cotton 
trade  gives  employment  to  more  hands  than  an^  other  branch  of  labor 
in  Spain,  excepting  agriculture.  The  last  statistics  available  give  the 
number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  province  of  Barcelona  as  foUowa:  104 
for  spinning,  608  for  weaving.  The  branch  in  foreign  markets  in 
which  the  Spanish  manufacturers  are  best  able  to  compete  covers 
hosiery  and  knitted  goods.  The  center  of  this  trade  is  at  the  flourish- 
ing little  town  of  K&taro,  on  the  coast  about  20  miles  north  of  Barce- 
lona. It  is  in  the  commoner  qualities  of  cheap  undershirts  and  socks 
that  most  of  the  export  trade  is  done,  and  shipments  are  even  mode 
from  here  to  the  British  colonies.  Between  40,000  and  50,000  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  the  mills  at  Mataro.  Dyed  and  printed  cottons 
are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Several  of  the  largest  cotton  printers 
have  retained  the  services  of  foreign  chemists,  at  high  salaries,  to 
prepare  their  colors. 

Tne  commoner  kinds  of  cotton  velvet  are  exclusivelT  supplied  by 
native  manufacturers,  but  in  the  finer  qualities  for  ladies'  dresses,  they 
have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  English  and  the  German  markete. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  large  trade  was  done  with  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
cotton  blankets,  but  at  present  this  branch  of  trade  is  greatly  depressed. 


The  spinning  hands  are  usually  paid  a  certain  smn  per  weight  of 
thread  produced  by  the  machine  under  their  charge;  the  weavers  by 
the  piece;  and  other  operatives  a  daily  wage  averaging  3^  pesetas  (about 
50  cents),  in  Barcelona  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  slightly  less 
in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  following  scale  of  wages  will  show  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
operatives: 


Htll: 

nremeD 

SplnDeiB  and  veaiai.  both  aa 
BlacknnHba  and  carpeuten .  ■ 


a.tt)bi   12.00 


1  Peaela  valaed  at 


The  following  table  covers  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  landed  at 
the  port  of  Ba^elona  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  30th  of  June: 


origin. 

1S0M7. 

looT-ee. 

isoe-w. 

1S»-I«00. 

UD,«1 

291,601 

2«,308 

1 
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2U,1M 

2M,«J7 
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The  season  of  1898-99  was  one  of  marked  activity  in  the  Spanish 
cotton  trade.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during  the  past  season, 
1899-1900,  55,357  bales  less  have  been  imported  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year;  and  also  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
diminished  18,106  bales. 

LINEN  TKADE. 

A  recent  work  on  the  linen-flax:  trade  in  Spain  puts  the  number  of 
mills  at  191,  classified  as  follows:  Thirty  fitted  with  modem  machinery 
with  all  the  latest  improvements;  30  fitted  with  old  machinery,  work- 
ing with  old  methods,  and  having  partly  power  looms  and  partly  hand- 
looms;  131  furnished  only  with  handlooms.  Besides  this,  there  are 
numtnerless  weavers  Hcatt«red  throughout  Spain,  one  or  more  in  almost 
every  village,  who  weave  coarse  linens  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  principal  foreign  market  upon  which  Spain  depended  was  Cuba, 
where  a»  a  lesult  of  a  heavy  protective  tanff  it  was  able  to  compete 
freely  with  Irish  linens,  and  the  loss  of  Cuba  has  proved  a  great  blow 
to  this  industry;  for  even  though  labor  may  be  cheaper  here  than  m 
other  places,  the  fEu?.t  that  all  the  raw  materials  have  to  be  imported 
and  pay  duty  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Spanish  manufacturer  to 
offer  his  goods  on  advantageous  terms  in  a  market  not  protected  by  a 
discriminating  tariff.  The  yarn  is  imported  from  Belgium,  Ireland, 
and  Germany ;  the  warps  principally  from  Germany  and  Bel^um ;  and 
the  wefts  from  Ireland,  and  also  to  some  extent  from  Bmiemia  in 
Austria. 

WOOLEN   INDUHTRT. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth  has  made  rapid  strides  both  in  the  point  of  quantity 

E reduced  and  the  quality  of  the  stuff.  The  increased  tariff  of  1892 
rought  several  foreign  manufacturers  to  this  country.  A  leading 
French  firm  established  a  large  cloth  mill  at  Sabadell,  in  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  which,  together  with  the  neighboring  town  of  Tarrasa, 
forms  the  center  of  the  woolen  industry  of  Spain,  An  English  manu- 
facturer put  up  a  mill  for  spinning  tine  worsted  yarns  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Barcelona.  I  am  told  that  prior  to  the  Cuban  insurrection, 
a  considerable  trade  was  done  from  Barcelona  in  fine,  light  woolen 
cloth,  which  was  much  liked  by  the  planters  of  that  possession.  The 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  altered  order  of  things  in  Cuba  have 
not  brought  back  this  trade  to  the  Spanish  manufacturer.  There  are 
in  Spain  about  670,000  spindles,  6,000  ordinary  looms,  1,500  Jacqoard 
looms,  and  over  2,000  power  looms. 

Worsted  yamx. — Until  1892,  there  were  in  Spain  only  two  worsted 
spinners— -one  in  Barcelona  and  one  in  Sabadell.  Now,  Uiere  are  about 
100,000  spindles  running,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $1,500,000,  mostly 
foreign.  Woolen  blankets,  caps,  shawls,  and  carpets  are  also  manu- 
factured in  Spain. 


The  principal  article  of  import  into  Spain  from  the  United  States 
under  the  head  of  dressed  leather  is  glazed  kid,  which  again  is  subdi- 
vided into  black  and  colored.  Of  block  glazed  kid,  between  6,000  and 
8,000  dozens  are  annually  imported  from  the  United  States,  at  prices 
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ranging  between  12  and  18  oente  per  square  foot.  Of  colored  glazed 
kid,  between  500  and  1,000  dozens  are  bought,  at  from  M  to  80  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  trade  in  these  goods  would  be  greatly  increased 
in  favor  of  our  manufacturei-s,  if  the  existing  discriminating  duties  in 
Spain  were  removed  and  our  importa  were  assessed  at  the  same  rateas 
those  from  Germany,  which  at  present  pa;^  1.25  pesetas  per  kilogram 
(about  18.7'  cents  per  2.2046  pounds),  while  ours  pay  1.60  per  Kilo- 
gram (24  cents  per  2.2046  pounds)  on  goods  of  this  class,  besides  the 
heavier  freights.  I  am  informed  that  already,  two  German  firms  are 
manufacturing  glazed  kid  and  underselling  our  manufacturers  in  thi» 
market  Large  cheap  skins  are  suitable  for  the  Spanish  market,  and 
consequently  wie  difference  in  the  tariff  of  0.35  peseta  per  kilogram 
represents  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  each  skin.  Tanned 
calfskins  are  pnncipally  imported  from  the  United  States  as  colored 
Russian  calf,  classified  as  real  calf  and  veals  and  sides. 

The  consumption  of  calfskins  received  directly  and  indirectly  from 
the  United  States  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  1500,000  per 
annum;  but  in  this  article,  as  in  the  glazed  kid,  our  manufacturers  are 
met  bv  the  formidable  competition  of  the  German  firms.  The  duty  is 
as  follows:  From  Germany  and  other  favored  nations,  2.50  pesetas 
($0.36)  per  kilogram;  from  the  United  States,  3.25  pesetas  («0.48)  per 
kiloB^m.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  our  leather  were  not  thus 
haudicapped,  it  would  find  a  much  larger  sale  in  the  Spanish  market. 

Another  advantage  the  German  firms  have  lies  in  the  easy  terms  of 
payment  they  afford  their  customers. 

A  small  but  yearly  decreasing  quantity  of  British  tanned  strap  butts 
is  imported  by  the  makers  of  leatber  belting,  tor  driving  belts  and  the 
best  quantities  of  strapping,  but  as  the  Spanish  tanners  improve  the 
quality  of  the  leather  the^  turn  out,  the  demand  for  foreign  leather 
will  <Hminish.  The  tanning  industry  in  Spain  is  fairly  important, 
although  it  sustained  a  severe  blow  by  the  loss  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
this  having  been  a  large  market  for  boots  and  shoes  which  were 
manufactured  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  other  part^  of  Spain.  The 
following  particulars  will  show  that  this  industry  is  likely  to  develop 
considerably,  and  if  our  makers  of  modern  machinery  wish  to  sell 
their  machines  here,  they  should  not  delay  in  bringing  tneir  catalogues 
to  the  notice  of  the  tanners.  Several  tanneries  have  already  put  up 
new  machinery  and  an  English  tannery  has  been  opened.  The  advan- 
tage they  have  over  their  slow  competitors  is  so  apparent  that  others 
on  similar  lines  must  speedily  follow.  All  drawings  should  be  accom- 
panied by  descriptions  in  Spanish,  and  the  prices  should  be  quoted 
c.  i.  f.  ^rcelona.  As  a  rule,  the  tanners  here  are  uneducated,  and 
offers  made  to  them  in  a  foreign  language  would  be  quite  useless.  In 
the  province  of  Catalonia  alone,  there  are  267  tanneries,  most  of  whieh 
are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  sole  leather.  There  are  also  70  tan- 
neries of  Calcutta  kips  for  uppers.  About  300,000  River  Plate  hide^ 
are  consumed  annually,  besides  some  70,000  hides  from  the  locul 
butchers.  It  is  calculated  that  the  tanneries  in  this  district  require 
1,000  hides  per  day  for  sole  leather. 

Of  light  Calcutta  kips,  about  2,500  to  3,000  bales  are  imported 
annually,  the  finer  qualities  of  poisoned  sorts  being  almost  all  sold  in 
Valencia,  where  fine  leather  for  yellow  shoes  is  principally  made.  The 


■Taking  the  present  market  value  ol  the  peseta  at  about  15  cents. 
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average  weight  of  the  skin  varies  between  2i  and  Zi  ponnds.     About 
1,000  bales  of  coarger-grained  hides,  averaging  between  10  and  20 

Biunds,  are  also  received  from  China  and  me  province  of  Scinde  b 
ritiab  India. 

Owing  to  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  trade,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  number  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  various  tanneries  in 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  but  they  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
about  6,000. 

The  w^ee  paid  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  operative,  but 
the  usual  wage  is  from  3.75  to  4  pesetas  (56  to  60  c«nts)  per  day.  In 
this  province,  all  the  men  belong  to  their  trade  union.  The  working 
day  IS  at  present  eight  and  three-fourths  hours,  but  the  union  has  for 
some  time  been  agitating  for  an  eight-hour  workday,  and  as  a  result  an 
uneasy  feeling' exists  that  further  serious  strikes  are  imminent. 

Tanners  in  Spain  have  until  quite  recently  been  content  to  tan  on 
the  old-fashioned  lines,  and  in  most  small  tanneries,  only  primitive 
machinery  is  to  be  found.  Sole  leather  is  left  in  the  pits  for  ten  to 
twelve  months,  while  lighter  kips  are  ready  in  about  half  that  time. 

As  Catalans  are,  however,  very  enterprising,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  capitatiste  place  their  money  in  modem 
machinery  for  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  industry. 


As  the  fluctuations  of  the  Government  scrip  are  fairly  indicative  of 
the  country's  credit,  the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  official 
quotations  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  lat  of  Septemmr: 
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The  foreign  exchanges  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1!K)0  have 
fluctuated  as  follows: 
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In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  27th  of  March  last,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  redeemable  debts  took  place  in  October  of  this  year,  as 
follows: 

Nominal  value  of  the  debU  to  be  converted. 

Redeemable  4  percents 1,603,635,000 

Cuban  bonds: 

1886 685,750,000 

1890 391,558,000 

Philippine  bonds: 

SerieaA 161,578,000 

Series  B 46,371,000 

This  lai^e  quantity  of  redeemable  securities  will  be  retired  and 
replaced  by  4  per  cent  interior  perpetual  debt  in  corresponding  pro- 
portions. Witn  the  object  of  paying  off  the  treasury  floating  debt 
and  customs  bonds  and  colonial  debts,  by  royal  decree  dated  19tix  of 
May  last,  1,200,000,000  pesetas  of  5  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  on  the 
4th  of  June  of  this  year,  redeemable  in  fifty  years.  By  the  5tli  of 
June,  the  amount  baa  been  oversubscribed  twenty-five  times. 

TBADE  WTTH  THE  FOBHBR  COLONIES. 

Although  a  considerable  export  trade  is  still  maintained  between 
Spain  ana  the  lost  colonies,  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Catalonia 
have  begun  to  suffer. 

Prior  to  the  wai*.  in  anticipation  of  a  growing  trade  with  the  col- 
onies, favored  by  the  protective  legislation  of  tne  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, fresh  capital  had  been  largely  invested  in  spinning  and  weaving 
machinery.     With  the  loss  of  the  favoring  tariff  in  those  islands,  over- 

Sroduction  has  ensued  and  a  consequent  stagnation  in  manufacturing 
istricts.  In  some  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  however,  Spain  stiU 
holds  her  own,  notably  in  cotton  hosiery  and  cheap  knitted  goods. 

To  the  Philippines,  large  quantities  of  cotton  yam  up  to  No.  60  are 
sent  in  gray,  bleached,  and  dyed  state.  Cotton  priuts  are  also  still 
shipped  to  mat  market. 

lam  iuformed  by  a  leading  export  merchant  that  one  of  the  reasons 
Manila  buyers  place  their  orders  for  cotton  prints  in  Spain,  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  manufacturers  are  enabled  by  the  favorable 
climate  to  finish  their  goods,  thus  executing  the  orders  in  much 
shorter  time  than  would  be  the  case  in  England. 

From  the  table  of  exports,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  large  consign- 
ments of  wheat  flour  from  Spain  that  formerly  went  to  Cuba  have 
practically  ceased;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  only  statistics 
available,  incomplete  though  they  be,  will  suffice  to  show  that  with 
the  exception  of  boots  and  shoes  and  paper,  the  only  exports  that 
have  been  maintained  are  those  consisting  of  alimentary  products. 

ELECTRIC  BOAD8. 

The  Barcelona  Tramways  Company  is  now  running  all  its  cars, 
excepting  on  one  section,  by  electricity,  so  that  it  is  now  only  in  the 
suburbs,  where  the  lines  are  controllf^  by  companies  that  have  not 
yet  changed  their  ti-action,  that  horse  cars  are  still  to  be  seen. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  new  electric  tramway  from  Barcelona 
to  Horta  will  be  completed,  and  I  am  told  that  the  company  will  theo 
proceed  to  convert  it^  present  steam  tramway  running  to  San  Andres 
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into  an  electric  tramwav.  These  two  lines  belong  to  a  Belgian  uom- 
pauy.  The  cars  for  toe  Horta  section  have  been  purchased  in  the 
tJaited  States,  but  the  rails,  wire,  and  other  plant  have  been  bought 
from  Belgium  and  England. 

Concessions  have  been  obtained  for  several  other  electric  Uaes  in 
Barcelona,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  all  possible  particulars  to  any 
firms  applying  to  me. 

SPANISH   TARIFF. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Spanish  customs  tariff  will  show  the 
duty  charged  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  from  the 
United  S^tes,  and  the  duty  charged  on  the  same  goods  when  imported 
from  countries  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  lower  rate. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  our  products  that  would  most 
readily  compete  with  foreign  imports  are  tnose  that  are  most  heavily 
discriminate!  against.  Tools,  for  instance,  pay  11  pesetas  per  100 
kilos  (or  about  1  cent  per  pound)  more  when  brought  from  the  United 
States  than  when  coming  from  dreat  Britain  or  Germany.  Wire  pays 
2.40  per  100  kilos  more,  and  hardware  7.20  pesetas  more. 

The  duty  on  petroleum  is  the  same  from  all  countries,  but  if  trans- 
shipped at  any  European  port,  an  additional  tax  of  50  centimos  per  100 
kilos  is  charged,  thus  favoring  direct  importation. 

Extractfrom  SpOTtuk  tariff. 
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BANKINO    FACILITIES. 

Barcelona  being  the  center  of  the  commerce  of  Spain,  it  is  of  course 
natural  that  many  large  bankiog  concerns  should  be  established  here. 

The  Credit  Lvonnais  has  one  of  its  most  important  branch  estab- 
lishmentB  located  in  Barcelona,  and  its  already  extensive  premises  are 
being  enlarged  yearly,  ahowiog  that  the  facilities  this  bank  gives  for 
international  trade  are  appreciated. 

There  are  also  several  wealthy  private  bankers  who  give  draft^i  on 
Loudon  and  New  York. 


Barcelona,  the  principal  and  lai^est  port  in  Spain,  coneuming  nearlv 
700,000  tons  of  coal  yearly  (650,000  tons  of  which  come  from  England) 
furnishes  an  excellent  market  for  American  coal,  if  the  problem  of 
cheap  transportation  from  the  United  Slates  to  Mediterranean  ports 
is  solved. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  report  published  in  Special  Con- 
sular Reports.  Vol.  XX,  Part  1,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  give  a 
few  additional  figures  and  details  regarding  the  subject  here. 

During  the  year  1899,  the  amount  of  c<^  imported  into  Barcelona 
was  as  fmlows: 


Cardiff 268,226     liverpool 6,098 

Newport 49,206     Avilee and  Gijoo  (Spain) 134,^2 

GrimBby 6,756     United  Btatea 2,818 

Newcaatle 184,248  I  

Leith  and  Glasgow 38,116  Total 678,863 

The  Spanish  coal  comes  from  the  ports  of  Aviles  and  Gijoo,  in  Astu- 
rias,  northern  Spain,  and  is  used  both  for  steam  and  gas  purposes. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  of  low  grade,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices 
of  British  coals,  its  importation  has  rapidly  increased  of  late  years. 
It  should  not  be  a  factor  to  contend  with  in  the  introduction  of  our 
bent  steam  coals.  Spanish  coal,  however,  is  now  used  in  grates  for 
heating,  for  mixing  with  high-grade  steam  coals,  for  generating  steam 
at  low  pressure,  and  for  bleaching  purposes. 

The  quotations  of  British  and  Spanish  coals  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  in  Bar- 
celona are  at  present: 
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The  freights  on  coal  cargoes  from  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland 
vary  every  month,  but  are  at  present: 
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facilittes  of  post  of  babcklona. 

Steamers  with  coal  cargoes  dischai^  io  the  outer  harbor,  moored 
stem  on  to  the  quay.  The  depth  of  water  at  this  uxual  discbargiug 
berth  is  about  33  feet,  but  steamera  of  26  or  27  feet  could  also  be  accom- 
modated if  necessary.  Discharging  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
700  tons  per  day,  but,  as  the  usual  Biitish  cxwil  charter  party  stipulates 
for  only  300  to  400  tons  per  day,  unless  the  ship  is  willing  to  pay  dis- 
patch money,  this  rate  is  not  usually  exceeded. 

A  private  concern  is  now  constructing  an  aerial  electrical  apparatus 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  unload  at  the  rate  of  HOG  or  900  tons  dailv. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  recently  given  concessions  to  local 
companies  to  maintain  two  floating  coal  hulks  for  bunkering  ships,  and 
thus  avoid  duties. 

The  usual  terms  of  credit  allowed  by  British  merchants  are  open 
credit  for  thirty  days,  less  21  per  cent  discount,  but  some  firms  allow 
three  months'  credit  to  some  of  their  customers,  accepting  drafts  at 
ninety  days  in  exchange  for  documents.  The  standing  of  most  of  the 
finns  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  is  good,  and  even  during  the  present 
crisis  no  failure  has  been  recorded. 

OBSTACLES  TO  BB  OTBRCOMB  IN  INTBODtTCINO    AMBWCAK   COALfl. 

(1)  As  the  freight  from  British  ports  varies  according  to  supply  and 
demand,  so  does  it  also  from  the  United  States,  but  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  following  the  demand  for  tonn^e  for  cotton  and  grain  cargoes 
to  normem  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  One  cargo  of  American 
gas  coal  imported  during  the  month  of  May  paid  Igs.  ($4.38)  a  ton 
freight.  At  the  present  writing,  freight  rates  are  quoted  at  22s.  ($5.36) 
per  ton. 

(2)  The  st««ners  offering  to  load  for  an  Atlantic  voy^e  are  gener- 
ally of  3,000  to  5,000  tons  dead  we^ht,  and  it  is  difficult  to  puce  so 
large  a  cargo  with  one  merchant  or  even  with  several.  The  steamers 
usually  loading  in  British  ports  for  this  trade  aver^^  from  2,000  to 
5,000  tons. 

Steamers  from  Wales  and  Scotland  generally  get  a  cargo  in  the 
shape  of  ore  and  fruit  sufficiently  large  to  pay  expenses,  by  calling  at 
several  Spanish  ports  for  the  return  trip.  Colliers  from  America 
should  get  a  smatl  amount  of  wine,  ore,  and  dried  fruit,  but  the  table 
under  the  head  of  transportation  facilities  will  show  to  some  extent 
how  little  colliers  could  depend  on  return  cargoes  from  Spain,  except 
those  of  ore. 

(3)  As  American  steam  coal  has  never  been  imported  here,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate  its  exact  value  as  compared  with  other  descrip- 
tions, such  as  Welsh  and  Scotch  coal,  and,  although  an  analysis  can 
always  be  given,  merchants  are  not  inclined  to  purchase  without  some 
more  practical  proof  of  quality. 

PORT  CHABGES. 

Although  American  coal  has  benefited  very  considerably  by  a  royal 

decree  which  came  into  force  in  Spain  on  the  20th  of  March  last, 

there  is  still  a  slight  extra  charge  as  compared  with  European  coal. 

.Previous  to  the  above  date,  the  total  charges  on  a  ship  arrivmg  at  this 

H.  Doc,  380,  Pt.  2 39  ^  , 
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port  with  a  cargo  of  American  coal  were  9  pesetas  (about  $1.35  at 
present  exchange)  per  ton,  whereas  under  the  new  tariff,  the  rate  on 
non-European  cargoes  of  coal  is  reduced  to  1  pesetas  (about  60  cents), 
made  up  as  follows: 


ItMtU. 

Cen«. 

2 

^ 

The  charges  on  a  steainer  with  European  coal  are  as  follows: 

PcwUH.    Cent*. 

T  Ud 

Which  makes  a  difference  in  favor  of  European  coal  of  1.50  pesetas 
(about  22  cents)  per  ton.  These  charges  are  in  the  nature  of  '''port 
and  light  dues,"  and  are  leviable  on  the  ship,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custom-house  duty,  which  is  payable  by  the  receiver  in  all 
cases. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  introduce  our  coal  into  this  market 
is  to  send  a  small  quantity  at  first  as  a  sample,  dividing  a  cargo 
between  Italian  and  Spanish  ports;  and  if  the  coal  and  prices  suit  the 
local  dealers,  to  make  profitable  arrangements  for  colliers.  The  pres- 
ent offers  from  America  of  $2.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  United  States  ports, 
cash  f^inst  shipping  documents,  on  coal  that  is  unknown  here,  ana 
freights  from  20s.  to  22s.  (%4.86  to  $5.36)  a  ton,  are  poor  inducements 
to  t£e  Barcelona  coal  merchant. 

TRANSPOBTATION    PACILITIGB. 

The  Spanish  CompaQia  Transatlantica,  with  a  lai^e  fleet  of  steamers 
plying  t^tween  Spam,  Cuba,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  about  three 
months  ago  established  a  direct  line  between  Barcelona  and  New  York, 
leaving  Barcelona  on  the  26th  of  each  month  and  touching  at  other 
principal  Spanish  ports  both  ways. 

From  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  tonnage  and  freight 
rates  to  and  from  Spam,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  freights  carried  oy 
this  line,  especially  from  Spain,  have  so  far  been  small,  but  cheaper 
and  more  direct  transportation  should  increase  our  export  tirade,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  exporters  will  patronize  this  line  of  steamers, 
which  does  something  to  overcome  the  present  discriminating  Spanish 
tariff  on  our  goods. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  rates  on  this  line  are  very  high,  but  lower 
than  on  lines  via  Marseilles  and  Liverpool.  For  instance,  30s.  ($7.29) 
per  ton  is  asked  on  wire  and  wire  rods  from  New  York  to  Barcelona, 
the  only- alternative  line  being  the  Oyprien  Fabre  Line  of  French  steam- 
ers, running  to  Marweilles,  with  a  through  rate  to  Barcelona,  including 
transshipment  at  Marseilles,  of  32s.  6d.  ^7.90)  per  ton.  This  is  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  freight  to  ports  in  Great  Britain. 
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SPAIN   AS  A   MARKET   FOR  ABCBRIOAN  MANCFACTDRERS. 

The  prospects  of  our  manufacturers  securinj?  a  large  share  of  the 
Spaniso  traae  are  very  hopeful.  Already,  ia  spite  of  the  discriminat- 
iog  tariff,  many  American  goods  find  a  sale  in  this  country.  Tools, 
wire,  electrical  appliances,  typewriters,  machinery,  and  chemicals  are 
rapidly  gaining  a  market  here,  and  if  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
can  be  ootained  by  a  new  treaty,  I  anticipate  a  great  development  in 
the  importation  of  American  goods. 

I  should  point  out  that  Spanish  buyers  are  accustomed  to  having  two 
and  three  months'  open  credit  iu  which  to  pay  their  invoices.  German 
and  French  firms  sell  on  these  terms,  ana  many  British  houses  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  or  lose  their  connections.  Our 
exporters,  being  of  course  mostly  unacquainted  with  the  buyers  here, 
will  sell  only  against  London  or  Paris  oank  credit,  and  argue  that  if 
European  sellers  accept  [>ayment  of  their  invoices  three  months  after 
date,  they  must  add  the  interest  for  that  time  to  their  selling  price, 
besides  something  to  cover  the  risk.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Spanish  merchant  is  obliged  by  the  custom 
of  the  trade  here  to  grant  to  his  customers  very  long  credits.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  him  to  buy  without  having  to  pay  cash  forhis 
purchases.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  interest 
IS  higher  in  Spain  than  in  England,  Germany,  or  France.  Some  of 
the  leading  E^celona  importers  do  furnish  bankers'  credit,  but  in 
cases  where  our  exporters  have  succeeded  in  selling  on  these  terms, 
they  should  be  ready  at  once  to  consider  any  complaint  or  claim  made 
by  the  buyer  on  the  score  of  quality,  placing  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  in  case  of  need  in  the  hands  of  some  responsible  third  party. 
In  this  way,  the  buyer  will  learn  to  have  confidence  in  our  firms  and 
will  be  less  prejudiced  against  allowing  them  to  cover  themselves  for 
the  value  of  their  invoice  by  a  bill  on  his  bankers,  before  he  has  received 
the  goods. 

I  would  lay  especial  stress  on  the  importance  of  noaking  the  Spanish 
buyer  feel  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  having  virtually  paid  for 
his  purchases  before  arrival.  The  action  of  some  firms,  in  declining 
to  entertain  any  claim,  after  having  covered  themiselves,  for  what  were 
found  to  be  defective  goods,  was  brought  to  my  notice,  and  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case  may  have  been,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  even 
the  report  of  such  a  case  causes  great  prejudice. 

Any  slight  ill-feeling  against  us  as  a  nation  that  mav  have  been 
engendered  by  the  late  war  is  fast  disappearing,  if  indeed  any  trace  of 
it  now  exists  at  all,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  render  Spain  one  of  our 
b'  st  foreign  markets. 

By  appointing  trustworthy  and  efficient  ^ents,  our  firms  will  quickly 
learn  tbat  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  merchants  are  reliable  and 
straightforward  business  men. 

Juuu8  G.  Lay, 

(kmxii^- General. 

Barcelona,  October  IS,  1900. 
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Commerce  of  Spain. 
EXPORTS. 
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138,877,191 

116,828.813 

108,664.108 

Slonea,  eortha,  mlDeralB.glatavare.aiid  peramln  prDdarU  .. 

110,387.947 

3.521,686 
8^l>97  86e 
13,828,684 

3,280,349 

2:722:176 

?:5S:^ 

21,747,860 

19,  Mi:^ 

3,078.123 

»,  014, 207 

2.419,708 
7^518>4 
11,100,559 

no,  m,  328 

10,727,W6 

Hemp,  fltti,]ule.  and  other  vegeumleflben,  and  thelmiMiii- 

4.I06,aS9 

11.732,997 

llmm 

5.848,877 

112,689.443 

88.161,165 

133,790,912 

Commerre  of  Spain,  1900. 


ImporU,  flnt  nil  monlhs  o(— 

Exporu,  tat  six  montlu  ot— 

1886. 

1899. 

1900. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Bav^mBt^rkl- 

122,301,885 
12,648.187 
6;9io;9H 

12.701.822 

126,473,982   $21,479,972 
24:339:92.^     10:740;287 

(22,098,748 

n'gca'ow 

110,827,385 
11,366.807 
18,688,933 

FoodnuffB 

Total 

Qold  bullion  and  coin 

Bllmbnllioa  and  coin 

'2S0:382 
4.164,787 

liii 

60,823,276  1  67,617,903 
9:226             80:667 
553,168  1     l,41B,aM 

50,898,400 
382,320 
899,896 

49,873.125 

46,274.115 

72,381,438 

51,780,816 

61,1611,767 

Prinispal  artides  imported  into  Barcelona  during  the  yeart  189S-S9. 


^.^ 

1898.                  1                  1889 

Quantlly 

Val,,^,     |Qu«r,.it)-.| 

-Blue. 

'^r.!'- 

428 

sS:^ 

191,775               454 
877,215           4.662 
1,8B«,87S       258.708  1     1 
2,168,970        34,648  ; 
'891486              24 

vSSSSSr:;:::::::;:::::;:;:;:::::::::::::::::;:;:: 

535 
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Prindpal  artidt*  import^  into  Barcdona  during  the  ytan  189S-99 — Coatinaed. 


Artlola. 

laas. 

18)K 

ai.ntlt)' 

V»lue. 

QtuntltT 

V«lne. 

if 

56 

6.006 

2,  GIG 
724 

m 

256 
6,711 
12,780 

l.OSS 
ffl),73B 
16,246 

2.421 
6,488 
53,388 

4,W« 
2,  (HI 

"1 

38,fidG 

1ST,  046 
24,  W 

tef».m 

ST,  696 

I» 

190,750 

748;  no 

29,226 
lgT,«86 

„,S:3 

'■IS 

B24.400 

18.280 

'•as 
■ass 

610,900 

f:l 

S,»4 

21 
2B4 

826 
1.701 

526:876 
4.081 

% 

i.ftffi 

83,214 

76,548 
W,2S7 

.1-1 

i:5iB 

1,5M 

244,840 

fe;:'!'^:::::;:;:;::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::: 

Bawmaleitali: 

SI,6S5 

'■"fS 

18,807,000 

c<n[on"!!;;^t!'"";!;!'!;;i"!!ll!!; !!!!!!!!"!!!!!! 

'mm 

SUtm 

Wood 

Pine 

601.176 
994,470 

■»s 

Uftnufunured  goodn: 

1,W2 
162 

454:400 
470.180 

214.660 
15^620 

'US 

286.  no 

871.460 

K;S 

6,896 

uSSS 

422,  OW 
90.800 

11 

88,426 

is 

•■a 

2,  MO 
''U5 

'1 

1 

6.482 

•1 
"1 

2S5 

■•s 

2.498 

679 

"'i 
1 

26 

u,| 

™ 

iTo.sn 

717,796 

iiGooale 
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Prinapal  artielei  enporled  from  Barodona  during  the  yean  1898-9S. 


m. 

j.;,^ 

WB. 

OuwitHy. 
mi 

1:1 

2,280 
1,671 

2,398 

'■| 
'1 

Vftlue. 

Value. 

2,jw;So 

8Z,Mfi 

iS 
::Si 

1,109,«I0 
S76,«S 

W,200 

-,fli»20 
3«,M0 
11,330 
11,200 
880,670 
ITS,  200 

b|mo 

'•IS 

S2,1S0 

180.730 

„!:S 

as 

Ml!  280 

171, «* 
UZ,MO 

si 

473|506 

ii 

'  wlaso 

62,6ZG 
7,820 
40  630 
109.826 

W^OTO 

S20 

;;i 

1,1M 

'■"» 

287 
1,7» 

e<.30» 
1,684 

!:!S 
'1 

4,0S6 

127 
1,632 

"■a 

» 

222 

181 

GUi 

*.1S8 

b;2w 

386 

VvmltcturrA  good!: 

22 

«6D 

'■i 
■1 

,.S 
■« 

S2 
S4 

J 

18 

•■i 

ft,  779 
283 

1.609 

"1 
■    1 

631 

grtndKKjti^v.i^ 

,db,GoOglc 
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ToUd  vahit  of  all  articUt  imported  to  and  exported  from  Barcelona   during   l)ie  years 


Country. 

Importa. 

Exports. 

1896. 

18M. 

18B8. 

1899. 

»8,S5!.840 

(10,446,086 

,!:|:ffi 

2!  604!  066 

f:S:S 

2,020,2^ 

is 

184,600 

271,416 
3,206,990 

,,Si 

27,005 

2,  no,  715 

11 

14.025 

Ss 

82.275 

km!  780 
1.472,595 
1,854.070 

ma,  625 

21.Si 

•To-^ 

1S7,606 
Z,862,4»i 
271:435 

092,330 

210.685 

■  Imports  from  the  United  S 


Merchandl«. 

United  States. 

Orea 

Britain. 

Oermsny. 

tiuanlltj-,|       Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

2.2741 
4,181t 

) 
31 

!i 

H 

2.6354 

1 

1?; 

66.8681 

7.362 
61 

s 

(9.369. 66 
144.800.26 

34.50 

3,337.60 
1.024.50 

I.41i:06 

BS0.50 
72,360.10 

2,535:20 
6,067.60 

2,700.00 

I4!30l!70 

532.05 

276,129.15 

81,779.60 
6,003.25 

21,062.60 

22,012.60 
79,817.66 
22S00.0O 

1071 
481 

oei 

'3 

i 

1 

39 
3771 

1.0^1 
18) 

12,121491.25 
1,402.80 

5,721.00 

5.710.60 
24,420.00 

68.70 

4,766.75 
60,394.50 
3,606.90 

142,560:60 
7,276.60 

sslaooloo 

17B:t04.06 
2.130.46 

WnaghtYron: 

271 

231 

301 
131 

•z\ 

301 

226.05 

In     fine     manutecture 
In"ai^'and  ollier^S'c'h 

Colopbony,  (Slcb.  and  otber 

4.351.75 
4.953.60 

4,366.45 
400.60 

c£imlcai  prod  Dc'ts* .' '  .do . . ! ! 

21,901.25 
6,942.75 

1,3581 

'4 

2811 

"is 

'^p^..'^j:^tog:. 

29,858.10 

'^u'a^Lete'S'  *"  '^"■ 

m 

8St 

234.00 

056.36 
201,916.26 

1.301 
A 
47I 

12  684  76 

SmoUngnipffl .Ions.. 

"i^S. . . ." . .?."!'. .  .1^8.'. 

other  tanned  sklnHnclud- 
1ngbootle«Uier....ton>.. 

31.80 
1,244.26 
476.75 

D„ii„.db,Go(5glc 
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tJnIted  States. 

areat  Britain. 

Oermany. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

3 

1 

nt.v) 

18,887.70 
736,892.10 

i,»6s.ao 

.771 
3,18B) 

S23.C6 

82.468.10 

59,  US.  SO 
eH,0«9.1B 

78 
20 
S72t 

Molon tOM.. 

SewlQg  machlDes  and    bl- 

Bepaiale '  parte '  "for '  above* 

14,268.40 
10, 057. » 
180,887.80 

■S..":r^..*?'..'ss 

3421          «,689.56 

4,7781 

Sbap«n     elutic      rabb^r, 

3.(67.80 

18,061.214.M 

3, 872, 768. 10 

836,974.05 

Fmnce. 

glum. 

Value. 

lUly. 

qnanHly. 

V«lue. 

QnanUly. 

Quanlily. 

Value. 

fflSSSiisg- 

7( 

at 
n 

.;; 

2* 

71*,  230 

A 

A 

I 

two.  76 
100.80 

1S7.85 

M2.15 
1,KI1.2& 

SJ.M7.15 
«3.75 

levies!! 50 
478i.ro 

7.1(75.60 
13S.  788.76 

,.£S 

o.soe.ao 

18,831.00 

9,701.25 
87t.S& 

8,018.36 

5,1«.00 

112.06 

-•■S:!S 

681 
*l 

71 

A 

Si 

tl,M2.e5 
2M.40 

388.60 

709.  «S 

1.936.90 
079.80 

181 

1478.  # 

WroDKht  iron: 

In  ordlniry  nanntao. 

A 

230i 
.'116.620 

•!, 

A 

'"wl!hld^?n''i'^'i?Il: 

In  nies  and  otber  fine 

loole. toni.. 

Pine     manufactured 

porccTaln  wttBfior  melal 

adornments Ions.. 

Copper  wire do 

Colwhony.  pitch,  and  otber 
Pills  and  medicinal  "sugar' 

23.86 

1) 

S9.2B 

272.65 

8,156.00 

2.40 

20.10 
1,348.25 

Chemical  prodncts  ..  .do. .. . 
Btoreb...". do.... 

22} 

847.20 

'■»J 

*Sf"."'.*."'."r2.»: 

371 

4.286.40 

90.90 

88,604.10 

Ocdinarr  wood  In  planks. 

ff|;:s'Bii.ida;- 

2) 

1M.46 

408.36 

other  tanned  iklna,  Inchid- 

, 

608.60 

M.0O 

•gr™' """""■ 

A 
1 

1231 

! 

28,290.80 
284.66 
161.80 

AS 

2» 

21 

1431 

40  06 

Sewing  machines  and  bl- 

82,891.10 

1 

460!a6 
10.693.60 

508,900.26 

72. 842. 80 

2S8,!tTS.» 

iiGooale 
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Aurtria. 

Russia.                1             Finland. 

QuaDtlt) 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Crud        I    1                  to 

.«« 

»4,386.T0 

306.70 

ClstiB^benxlne  and  i>etro- 

Wrought  Iiod: 

i 
131 

r.ao 

M.0& 
2.SS2.» 

■"S-.KfsS; 

In  flics  and  other  such 

porcelain  wa»E  or  metal 

ZlQC  Un,  and  oUiem,  gold 

Co^hoay.  pVh ,  nndother 

BOl 

1,387.88 

Ihrepared  Hilori! '. ! ! !  ."!do! ! ! ! 

SS»'.r':^".:::3S:... 

St 

1,813. » 

'■ill 

w.eo 

97.20 

■"■IS 

834.00 
10>.3& 
460.00 

*S"'-°'.."°..'!'^»S:. 

Ordlnarr  wood  l>i  planlu. 

19,462 
S4| 

■•!S;S 

21,366 

boot  leather,  other  Ihsn 

SCV^  ""*  "SIS' 

SevlDsmacbineBand  blcy- 

^..£".'°'..'S:'. 

108,874) 

s,i»4,iai,« 

anapen  elastic  rubber,  du. . . . 

i 

380. » 

37.e9».16 

8,841,864.(0 

208.808.75 

Quantity. 

rkey. 

Egypt.                i         firillal 

India. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value.       1  Quantity, 

Value. 

2,417 

.J 

B4».mM 

23,665.76 

Raw  cotton do.... 

Orditiary  nood  Id  planks. 

i.m, 

SIM,  MTV.  10 

8.0S31 

ll,61B,8(>6.40 

Tanned     skina.    Including 
Jananned    and     tanned 

191 

5,'97i'i0 

Ka,87»,a) 

1,619, 35S.40 

1,070,780.46 

MerchandlBe. 

C 

nada. 

Argeolloo  Republic. 

aoMtlly. 

Value. 

Qnanlltj'.!      Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ordinary  wood  in  plank*, 

0,007 

tS8,EM.ZG 

! 

"KE.rs.rbiSS 

M,4Wi 

«0.00 

887.80 

1,888,814.70 

Salted  meats  and  Jerked 

Corn  and  naiie do 

Sb^ien  elastic  rubber,  do. . . . 

'■"k 

30,373.46 

2.23Z.0O 

68,6881 

t2.o)a,8w.ra 

lOO.STg.™ 

l.e67.8S>.«6 

I.0K.8tB.» 

EUBOFEl    SPAIN. 


619 
mto  Bteporlcf 


Othunatlona. 

Oauid  total. 

Qnantlty.         Vahw. 

QnaotUy. 

™~- 

la 

an 

2.7M 

'% 

SI. ma 
"sf 

1 

4 

"•ass 

2.414.K 



j 

™;°^-jsa-.SKKSSiri- 

» 

12. » 
U.9ft 

S:f«':S 

SSsiWiiiiSiiiii::::::!:::: 

S 

u.iiT.ta 

XI:hO.S6 

Chemlal  pnxluriii do 

Sse^::;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;!:;;; 

11* 

M 
164 

■:ii 

«OS,<T&.» 

ti.vti.Ta 

Wrapping  »iia'8l«;i^iiii;r do.... 

"ill 

Ordinary  wood  In  planlu. .. .cubic  meaanre.. 

"•"\ 

1«I,T12.T0 

7a,«Ts.w 

Other  turned  iiklna,lDc[udIng  boot  liatlier, 

<A 

..ffiS 

Trtpe... ^-. 

liMe 

«T,0(» 

as,  on 

4H 

m 

Heparate  parti  for  above  machinery do 

10* 

if 

0.4111 

i9a.as7,?ft 

s 

«iS,l>H.S6 

[o  Ikt  esSpamik  colonUt  during  iht 


ClaM  of  mctcbaadlae. 


Paahlonedand  aanded  marble ton 

8mp  (waiib  ball) do. 

Lime  and  cement .................. ....do. 

Earth  and  Btone  for  building  putpoaes do. 

Mineral  vater lltei 

ConcaTeglan loo 

Cryntal,  and  ImllallOD* do. 

LooklD£.gla»e* do. 

Krickaaod  pavlneMonea .i]o. 

Tile* do. 

Dutch  slaied  Ulea do. 

OrdloaiyglBied  ewtheoware do. 

Ordtnaiy  eaitbenware do. 

PIn«««ltIienwareBnd  porrelam do. 

SllTerlnJevelTT do. 

Mlacellaneoudy  fashioned  Inm  and  Heel do. 

Flrearma do. 

Coppra  Id  abeets do. 

SrsHlnahcetn do. 

hahloned  copper,  biua.  and  bconie do. 

QolckallTer do. 

Tin do. 

Dry  lead  In  ban do. 

Dry  lead  IntidNi do. 


•>! 

nil 

""i 

4 

'!! 

" 

ii 

'1 

4^ 

Jt 

•" 

U 

a 

iiGooale 
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Dry  lead  in  ' 

Zinc iQ  iheeU ......... ......,". 

Olber  metals  and  alloya 

Oil  of  almonds 

Oil  olpindan  uid  otben 

Barks  and  other  aunbunied  m 

Visetable  produela 

Colon,  IndoKoTlump... 


Wax  and  UearlD  In  bulk .. 


xa 


1 

j 

Hi 

i 

11 

5! 

'i 

KimlDS  and  cordage 

Pliui  bsmp  and  linen  teiCurea... 


Woolen  blankets 

KDllted  woolen  teitorea.. 
Clolh  and  pure  wool  te 


lewlth  colloo  ndxtnre... 


xi.en 


Hand-made  paper 

F&per  cut  loT  lelt«n  and  enve 
Cigarette  paper 

Music  books  and  paper 

Wrapping:  paper 

Miscellaneous  paper.........  ^ 

Cardboard  In  iheela 

Cardboard  boxes  and  luys 

Wood  In  furnltUK,  and  other 
Smoking  pipa  and  holders. . . 

Cork  Moppets 

Manutnclured  esparto  gran  . . 
Fashioned  osier  (wigs  and  cai 

Cotton  and  thread  ends 

Sole  leather,  tanned 

Tanned  cowhide ..    

Tanned  sheepskins 

Dressed   sher"""-^' 

pickled  sk 


Other  dited  Twetables 

Oarllc 

Other  BBiden  piodiiMi  and  vegetables. .. 

Bbelled  almonds 

OMvea 


«f 


■f 
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Walnuu do. 

lUtilni do. 

Otbei  dried  fnilw do. 

Antae do. 

MOiOD do. 

CiimlD Awdfl  ...^. ^ .,,.-do. 

GKMind  pepper do. 

(■«mmon  bmndj iilen 

Aniw  tinctured  brandy do. 

Spirt  IB  of  wine do. 

Common  every-dBr^ne do. 

si^^WinW -~" 

CuitTjiffd 

Plcklei "u. 

Btuaacea do. 

Cbocoute do. 

BweetniBBM do. 

Roup  paste do. 

Buidehan docen 

PlBylns  cud> tona 

UmDrelluHnd  paianolB .timnbei 

FeUhBln 1 do. 

Pure  cotton  lace toiu 

t^rvof  woolen  mixture do. 

lAce  made  (romdlk do. 


Cnha,      [Porto  Rim.      ^'^ 


1H.W0.7M 

US 

SD.MB 


2.664 

8,6M 


Cuba. 

Porto  Btco 

SSr 

To^l. 

J 
1! 

ft 

,J 

-s;- 

831 

aEa^S;;;;;;;;;;:;;:::;:;;;;;; 

2,  MB 

fSi'-l^r::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

fUnlngand  cordage 

•:::£:: 

11 

I 

"A 

K^::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::.:::::: 

:::&: 

«l 

i 

'Sv 

n 

i 

...do.. 

i{> 

Honu.and  Tarlooa  other  parts  ol  anlmale  . 

S'SiSlrtt'::::;::::::::::::::::::: 

:::fc:- 

...do... 

saei 

31 

Dried  Tccelsblca 

E^aleotplantg 

...do.. 

...d.... 

■if 

A 

•■a 

S 

13 

■:.'S:: 

,.;«, 

t 

Amber,  lortolrat<hen.  and  (fflvYinmuii^I.' 

;;;£; 

» 

J 

A 

1 

11 

,db,GoOglc 
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—:i.2DG  pounds.    1  lllei-l.Oft  quarts.] 


ArOotoL 

1886. 

1897. 

1S»8. 

18». 

^:::::::::::;:::::. 

;;;;:;;-v.v.-"^5a; 

SK,012 

11 

1.111.08 

i,03s.e 

20,200.11 

880.  ai 

114,786 

11 

SIB.  46 

182,881 
1,018.28 

w 

'900.08 

'ffffl 

Si 

88,088' 

S;S 

8,7T8.0f> 

267,887 
SS0.26 

gB8.«a 

228.33) 

:::::;::::::::::::::::&::: 

rabwu 

808.47 
78,880 

v^ii^iii:;;;::::::::::: 

::::;:::::::::::::::::S:::: 

Jg:S?J 

SEeee::: 

::;;:::::::::::::::::»;: 

"-^^ 

ieiH. 

Flmtsli  months  ol- 

Art 

law. 

1898. 

1«W. 

1900. 

»^V"--v;;;;;;;;. 

;;r;;;.vr.""'""a;:: 

20S.M 
1IIG.78 

US 
"■JS.» 

1TS8U 

M8.SZ 
'  S2.B3 

si 

..Sii 
AS! 

116.971 

186.27 
l,068.3S» 
18,860 

4S0.91 

78.68 
«,8S7 

48?;  17 

611.66 

metric  tow.. 

ISSS 

aho^^- 

Metric  tons.. 

tiS^S 

61.V78 

410  e«T 

154,220 

Hedwtae 

PlP"" 

41,009 

Export*  of  rtdm 

\e*  lo  Cuba  from  Barcelona. 

Port. 

m,.          tm. 

188S. 

1889. 

1 

082 
282 

1,616 

1 

1 

'"5?-824 

■      IBS 

82 

229 

85,062 

46,966 

' 

£i7>orfi  of  Ted  wine  to  coriow 

To- 

1SB6. 

1»7. 

1898. 

1888. 

8,CT7 

714 
1.880 

986 

-■ffi 

8,708 

I.S 

^1m66 

1,072 

4,190 

,S 

'%■» 

SI  178 

1,188 

1,860 

802 
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0  varwut  marktttfrom  Barcelona — Continued. 


To— 

leae. 

isn. 

isw. 

PIpa.  ^ 

Pipe,. 

rtpa. 

tx 

102 

2S 

1X..V0 

m,oM 

«.7« 

' 

fttrt  rfu«  ofBarcdona  for  the  larger  merehanl  ve*»eU  {not  coatUn). 

For  julotage  on  entering  on  a  vessel  of  2,000  tons f7. 60 

For  every  600  tona  above  2,000 75 

If  vewel  takee  pilot  ongoing  out 7.50 

(If  venel  takes  pilot  on  entering  or  going  out  at  n^httime  it  pava  double 
fee.) 

For  mooring  to  buoy 37 

For  three  moorings 6.  75 

For  hiring  boat  to  weigh  and  give  out  anchoTH 12.00 

Hiring  port  captain's  Boat  per  day 75 

For  taking  provisions  from  the  uiore  for  the  veeeera  conaumption  duriug  her 

etay  in  port,  " demurrage"  tax  is  paid,  about  (not  enforced) 4.25 


For  inspecting  the  ship,  per  ton,  about $0.02 

For  iaolating  the  boat  in  case  of  diaease,  per  day  and  lAn 01 

To  be  paid  by — 

FiTst-clase  paaeengers,  per  dav _ 30 

Second-class  psaeei^ite™,  peroay 15 

Third-claas  paBsengerB,  ^rday 08 

For  diainfecting  food  l^longing  to — 

Firet-cUsB  peaeengers 15 

Second-claaa  pawengers 08 

Third-class  paaaengers 04 

For  each  member  of  crew 04 


DIBIKFaCTION   OF   OOODB   LANSBO. 

Glotbee  and  Ix 

Each  membt 

Each  first-class  paaaenger 

Each  eecond-clMB  passenger 

Furniture,  bedst«ads,  mattresses,  and  used  clotbea,  per  100  pounda 

Leather  and  cowakiUj  per  100  pieces 

Fine  skins,  per  100  pieces 

Goa^  sheep,  and  other  small  aninuils'  skins,  per  lOOpiecea 

Feathere,  ndr,  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  fibrous  goods, 

all  raw;  ra^and  old  paper,  per  100  pounds 

Laree  live  animals,  such  as  horses,  mules,  etc.,  each 

Small  dometttjc  animala,  each 

Birds,  per  hundred ', 

Old  bmldingand  constructing  material,  per  ton 

Metal  articles  not  adorned  or  polished,  per  100  pounds 

Dtainfecting  the  ship  itself,  per  ton 

For  special  disinfection  of  infected  part,  only  paying  for  half  number  of  tons, 
per  ton 


Veasels  of — 

From  301  to  500  tone 12.70 

From  501  tol,000ton8 3.60 

From  1,001  to  2,000  tons 5. 40 

From  2,001  to  3,000  tone 7.20 

From  3,001  tons  and  upward 9.00 


H.  Doc.  380,  R. 
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HABBOB  WOBKS  AT  BABOBLOHA. 

To  facilitate  the  unloading  of  coal  steamers  arriving  at  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  several  firms  intereat«d  in  the  matter  have  subscribed  the 
necessary  capital  for  the  erection  of  two  coal  dischargers. 

The  installation  consists  of  an  aerial  tramway  on  the  continuous  rope- 
running  system,  supported  at  three  ^ints  in  its  length. 

The  discharging  support,  placed  m  one  of  the  coal  warehouaes,  is 
constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  has  an  approximate  height  of  32  feet 

In  the  upper  portion  are  mounted  the  power  and  supporting  wheels 
for  the  running  steel  cable,  and  also  the  arrangements  for  automatically 
removing  the  buckets  from  the  cable  and  for  emptying  them  into  carts. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  discharging  support  are  the  engine  and 
boiler,  which  transmit  power  to  the  above-mentioned  wheels. 

The  floating  part  of  tJie  tramway  machinery  is  carried  on  a  pontoon 
(moored  at  a  aist&nce  of  about  100  yards  from  the  quay),  and  consists 
of  the  wheels  for  supporting  the  running  cable  and  the  shunting 
arrangements  for  removing  buckets  from  same,  similar  to  those  on  the 
shore  discharging  support. 

In  addition,  the  machinery  of  the  floating  part  comprises  suitable 
chutes  for  receiving  the  com  from  the  sbip°s  side,  and  also  a  system 
of  compensating  counterweights  which  imposes  an  invariable  tension 
in  the  running  cables,  thus  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  wave  move- 
ment of  the  pontoon. 

An  intermediate  support  for  the  cables  is  provided  at  the  edge  of 
the  quay,  and  by  this  means  the  cables  and  buckets  are  carried  over 
the  wharf  at  a  height  of  about  25  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  working  of  the  plant  is  as  follows: 

Coalis  received  from  the  ship's  hoisting  gear  into  theabove-mentioned 
chutes.  A  bucket  is  brought  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  chute  and 
filled;  it  is  then  run  along  shunt  rails  until  its  upper  ironwork  meets 
the  running  cable,  to  wnich  it  automatically  engages  itaelf,  being 
thence  conveyed  toward  shoie,  over  the  quay-side  support  and  wharf! 
to  the  discharging  _point;  here,  the  bucket  stops  automatically  and 
discharges  its  load  into  the  carts,  being  afterwards  sent  back  to  the 
pontoon  on  the  return  cable. 

The  macbineiT  on  the  pontoon  is  capable  of  unloading  either  from 
the  two  forward  hatches  or  the  two  aft  hatches  of  a  steamer. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  450  tons  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The 
number  of  men  required,  running  full  capacity,  is  fourteen,  at  wages 
amounting  to  about  912  per  day.  The  amount  of  coal  burned  in  uie 
boiler  is  nominal,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  working  expenses  per 
ton  will  not  exceed  3  cents. 

Julius  G.  Lay, 

Cotistd-  General, 

Barcelona,  January  20,  1901. 


REPORT  FROM  BILBAO. 

During  1899,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  ore 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  about  30  per  cent.  Not  only  the 
Bilbeo-Santander  district  shows  an  increase,  but  also  the  rest  of  Spain, 
where  last  year's  production  represented  double  the  quantity  of  three 
years  ago. 


EITBOPE:    SPAIN. 


Until  lately,  the  minine  and  working  of  ores  were  carried  on  mostly 
in  the  littoral  provinces,  out  the  large  demand  and  higher  prices  have 
induced  people  to  Beek  mines  even  far  inland,  although  the  quality 
may  not  be  so  pure  and  rich  as  the  Bilbao  ores.  Mines  are  now  workra 
at  Lrraoada  ana  Jaen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mineB  at  Soria,  Burgos, 
Galicia,  Albacete,  and  Cordoba  will  be  supplying  ores.  The  distncts 
of  Guadalajara,  Loon,  Teruel,  and  others  are  also  being  inveetifated, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  iron-ore  mining  in  Spain  as  a  whole  is 
augmenting  and  developing  considerably,  even  allowing  for  the  abnor- 
mally favoi-able  circumstances  which  at  present  prevail. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  production  of  iron  ores  in  Spain: 


DisUlct. 

quuiMtr. 

1890. 

less. 

BUtmo: 

nnt. 

Tbn*. 

80,000 
2&.txa 

SB.RfiO 
819,370 

62^000 
2g,li00 
10.000 

5,850 
37] 

41 

OBfi 

16 
8! 

9,»44,B20 

' 

At  the  port  of  Bilbao,  the  high  prices  have  raised  the  output  from 
the  mines  to  their  fuUcapacity,  out  with  regard  to  quality,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  Bilbao  ore  is  not  what  it  was  a  few  ye^rs  ago. 

The  prices  at  the  begiuuing  of  the  current  year  were  about  double 
those  in  January,  1898.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  great  many 
new  mines  have  been  taken  up, -but  I  think  the  majority  will  either 
not  be  seriously  worked  or  will  not  prove  remunerative. 

With  the  view  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  umall  ores,  washing 
machines  have  been  established  at  some  of  the  mines  in  this  district, 
hut  they  meet  with  the  general  opposition  of  the  inhabitaotd,  who 
atronglv  object  to  the  contamination  of  the  streams  and  rivers. 

The  rubio"  ore  continues  to  be  the  principal  kind  produced  here. 
The  ^'campanil"  is  nearing  its  end,  but  the  calcined  carbonate  of  iron 
is  obtaining  more  preeminence  every  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  quantities  mined  during 
the  last  three  years: 


Clue  or  ore. 

1897. 

vm. 

ISN. 

Tbn.. 

TbnJ. 
4,230,300 
!T6,M0 

,^:» 

6.138,800 

4.WS.800 

Cod.ilc 
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The  number  of  mines  at  work  in  this  province  is  as  follows:  20i  of 
iron  ore,  12  of  zinc,  2  of  lead,  and  2  of  sulphur;  total,  220.  There 
are  from  15,000  to  16,000  men  employed  in  toe  runuing  of  ores,  and 
55  engines  of  approximately  1,200  Qofsepower. 


Qwtntitiet  of  it 


'med  and  exported  from  Ihii  diMritt  during  the  year  1S99. 


DfscriptioD. 

Qaaitdty. 

Total. 

TbiM. 

«.  022,700 

Suituider: 

m'Mft 

1,322,  SJO 

H.g70 
n.BTO 
1,200 

33.440 

7,378.  HO 

n  the  port  of  Bilbao. 


To— 

is 

82, 000 

im 

!««. 

EiigUiAlom. 

^«,000 

26) 

000 
000 

67,000 

4,1»,0I)0 

The  exportation  of  pig  iron  from  the  port  of  Bilbao  for  the  la^t 
three  years  was  as  follows: 


To- 

1897. 

1898. 

EnglM'limt. 
16,fi33 

w 
S 

1899. 

nnlted  Kingdom 

Engliih  ton* 
9,670 

6;i«o 

"■""is 

6,637 
10,127 

s>.se4 

ass 

89,131 

' 
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BUKOPE:    SPAIN. 
Wint  exporitd  via  BiBxw  in  1899  aad  the  threr  previout  yeari. 


To- 

1«<L 

itm. 

isw. 

ism. 

QantHU. 

28,000 
8,000 

1B9,000 

Qottom. 

'gffi 
!!S 

8s.a» 

802. 000 

■iS 

8,000 
375,000 

OalUmt. 

Lnlwd  Kingdom - 

Other  ooDDtrln:  Cub*.  Porto  Klco.Cnlted  States,  Ueilco. 
Ai(aitliieBepub9Ic.bnwi>«T.l>ebmuk,4iidNo^.y...:. 

Mi,  000 

as,  000 

888,000 

B7S,000 

908,000 

TaiAe  thomng  lAher  articUi  of  acportation,  1399. 
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W 
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1 
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TbH. 
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TbM. 
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2 

18 
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3 
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^ 
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KM 

e» 
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<i 
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54 
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so 

IB 
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A  considerable  number  of  empty  casks  was  exported  to  different 
countries  of  Europe  and  America;  al;so  Mmall  quantities)  of  bottles, 
iron  bars,  ykins,  and  nitrate  of  sodium. 

In  addition  to  the  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  already  mentioned,  there 
were  shipped,  coastwise,  lajit  year  31,050  tons  of  manufactured  iron 
and  flteel  and  63,460  tons  of  general  cargo;  the  latter  composed  of 
coal,  wine,  spirits,  grain,  flour,  codfiah,  tin  plates,  galvanized  iron, 
wire,  nails  and  screws,  tubes,  timber,  etc. 

ImporiaMon  of  coal  and  cote  fur  the  liut  four  yean. 
COAL. 


Ymt. 

From 
England 

Prom 

™.,. 

11 

Jbiu. 

a,  007 

G.KM 

"•1 

Tbiw. 

TbM. 

^■™ 
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Importation  of  coal  and  cote/or  the  lad /ov 
COKE. 


yeaT» — CoDtinued. 


,„ 

.s^^ 

From 
Ger- 

lll«L 

Toul. 

TbM. 

as 

IbM. 

16,  SSI 

Ibiu. 

T,., 

'■Z 

The  pi-oduction  of  native  coal  has  increased  by  about  240,000  tons 
over  tbe  figures  of  1898,  and  tbe  larger  consumption  of  fuel  shows 
that  Spain  has  shared  in  the  general  briskness  of  trade. 

The  native  coa]  and  coke  brought  to  Bilbao  during  the  year  were  as 
follows: 


Up  to  tbe  present,  coal  mining  in  Asturias  has  been  much  checked, 
chietly  owing  to  the  imperfect  means  available  for  transportation.  It 
is  well  known  that  ships  suffer  long  delay  at  Aviles  ana  Gijon  from 
want  of  facilities  for  quick  shipment.  When  the  two  new  railway 
lines  now  in  course  of  construction  are  finished,  much  of  this  delay 
will  be  avoided. 

It  is  intended  also  to  erect  several  loading  wharves,  which  will  load 
a  complete  cargo  in  one  or  two  days,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  cost 
of  transport  from  the  mines  to  the  quay  will  not  exceed  3  pesetas 
(about  10.55). 

The  proprietors  of  the  coal  fields  inland  at  Leon  and  Palencia  are 
aUo  procuring  means  of  transpoiiation  by  the  construction  of  several 
branch  linen  of  railway  in  connection  with  the  main  line  of  the  Northeru 
Railway  and  the  Robw-Bilbao  Itailway. 

CODFISH. 

Importation  of  codfish  into  Bilbao,  1896-1899. 
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.    IMh  thoieinf  other  artiela  of  in^portalion. 
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Sixty-two  thooBand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  tons  of  general 
cargoes  were  imported  coastwise  during  the  year  1899. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  bb  the  harbor  works  prc^ess,  the  ahipe 
trading  to  this  port  increase  in  size,  and  therefore  deci'ease  in  num- 
ber each  year. 

The  following  was  the  general  shipping  in  1899: 


Balling  VMMlj. 

Steam  tcmI.. 

Total  7e«eb. 

NaUonalltr- 

Nom- 
ber. 

Toofc 
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Touiu 
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8,866 

8.0*8,812 

.,,78 

6,061,687 

The  average  tonnt^e  per  steamer  was  786.     The  British  fl^  still 
holds  the  first  place  at  this  port,  but  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  distanced 
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by  the  Spanifih  flag  if  the  teodeticy  of  Bilbao  people  towards  ship- 
owning  continues.  Daring  last  year  as  man^  as  61  steamers,  measur- 
ing 130,296  net  tons,  were  acquired  bv  Bilbao  business  men  from 
British  firms.  The  ships  registered  at  ihm  port  measure  from  360,000 
to  300,000  tons. 

Almost  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  steamers; 
sailing  craft  are  employed  in  small  numbers  in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  river  is  certainly  not  easy  of  access,  but  accidents  are  fewer 
than  would  be  expected,  and  large  steamers  of  4,000  to  5,000  tons 
burden  manage  to  come  upstream  and  effect  their  shiftings  with  reg- 
ularity. 

'  It  is  stated  as  a  rule  on  charter  parties,  that  ships  are  to  be  loaded 
alwa^'s  afloat,  a  clause  which  is  almost  impracticable  here,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  at  only  one  or  two  berths  is  there  water  enough  for 
vessels  to  be  afloat  at  low  water. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  the  port  regulations  have  under- 
gone very  important  modifications.  The  signals  for  entering  and 
feaving  the  port  will  be  made  in  the  future  from  the  pier  end  of  For- 
tugalete,  where,  every  15  minutes,  the  maximum  draft  of  water  on  the 
bar  will  be  indicated  by  means  of  an  apparatus. 

Ships  will  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  leave  the  port  at  all  times 
during  daylight  when  there  is  water  enough  for  their  draft,  with  the 
exception  of  ships  above  1,000  tons  register,  which,  as  hitherto,  can 
only  move  two  hours  before  to  two  hours  after  high  tide. 

There  will  also  be  erected  at  Fortugalete  a  signaling  mast  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  the  signals  from  the  pier  end,  and  to  prevent  as 
tar  as  possible  ships  crossing  ea«h  other  on  the  bar. 

Head  pilots,  who  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  piloting  ahips  over 
the  bar,  will  have  their  offices  abolished,  and  pilots  in  the  future 
will  have  to  be  certified  masters  or  mates  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
These  pilots  will  form  two  groups,  one  for  berth  shiftings  inside  the 
port,  and  the  other  for  services  and  direction  in  the  har^r  and  outer 
port,  etc. 

The  pilot^e  tariff,  which  has  existed  in  its  present  state  ever  since 
1808,  will  be  altered  so  that  ships  will  pay  in  accordance  with  their 
tonnage  and  not  with  their  drafts,  as  hitherto. 

NriB  tariff  if  pQnUige fen  frtim  the  Ufa  U>  the  Oadagua  Birer  {iMchana)  or  i-iixrertn. 

Pewlas  per  Engllili  foot. 

Ships  up  to  1,000  tona  ((froas) 3.00    JO.SS 

Ships  ttom  1,000  to  2,000  tone  {gtom) 4.50        .81 

Ships  from  2,000  tons  upward 5. 00       .90 

A  c-aptain  who  calls  for  a  pilot  and  subsequently  does  not  employ 
him  will  have  to  pay  one-half  the  fees.  Pilots  should  be  called  for  at 
least  two  houi-s  before  they  are  wanted,  and  before  sunset  when  required 
to  attend  during  the  night. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   TRADE. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  a  brisk 
revival  of  business  has  taken  place  over  all  Spain. 

Bilbao,  where  capital  is  abundant,  has  taken  the  initiative  and  is 
financially  interested  to  a  large  extent  in  the  most  important  companies 
that  have  lieen  formed  lately.     As  many  as  61  large  companies  were 


le 
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re^stered  in  1899,  with  a  total  capital  of  128,000,000  pesetas,  of  which 
33  were  shipowners,  7  hanks,  8  sugar  factories,  6  electric  works,  7 
mining  and  metallurgical  compaiiieB,  and  10  of  different  sorts. 

A  Spanish  company  called  Aurora  has  heen  floated  this  year,  with 
the  objwt  of  undertaking  marine  insurance,  banking,  etc.  It  has  a 
capital  of  20,000,000  pesetas.  Doubtless,  this  company  owes  its  birth 
to  the  annually  increasing  number  of  Spanish  ships  owned  at  this  port. 
Up  to  now,  Spanish  marine  insurance  has  been  effected  entirely  in  for- 
eign countries. 

For  the  last  few  years,  laborers  have  been  forming  trade  associations, 
which  are  not  encoui-agcd  hy  the  masters.  Last  summer,  there  was  a 
serious  strike  at  the  Altos  Homos  and  Vizcaya  Iron  Works,  which 
lasted  for  seme  months.  It  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  masters  object- 
ing to  the  employmentof  laborers  belonging  to  trade  associations,  but 
the  strike  ended  by  their  accepting  the  men's  terms, 

Therfe  have  also  been  several  minor  strikes  not  worth  mentioning, 
but  all  have  shown  that  the  men  arc  rapidly  joining  these  labor  corpo- 
rations. 

The  number  of  workmen  of  all  classes  In  the  province  of  Biscay  is 
estimated  at  115,000. 

Cahlos  Yensen. 

t'tmstUar  Agent. 

Bilbao,  November  11,  1900. 


nrDTTSTKIAI.  OONSinONB  IN  SPAIN. 

Consul-General  Lay  sends  from  Barcelona,  January  31^  1901,  trans- 
lation of  a  report  presented  by  the  "Fomento  del  Tral>aio  Nacional" 
to  the  provincial  council  of  I^rcelona,  upon  the  causes  of  the  present 
industrial  crisis  in  Spain,  and  the  means  to  remedy  it.     Mr.  Lay  says: 

This  report  is  not  only  the  most  comprehensive  one  on  Spain's  trade 
that  has  been  written  for  many  years,  but  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  us  as  showing  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  Spanish  merchants 
for  better  trade  facilities,  including  a  commercial  treaty,  how  both 
countries  would  be  benefited  thereby,  and  how  such  a  treaty  could  be 
effected. 

The  special  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  this  society  for  obtaining  reli- 
able information  and  for  giving  an  authoritative  opinion  on  subjects 
affecting  local  industries  render  its  8tatcment«  of  peculiar  interest.  It 
embodies  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  shows  how  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  has  affected  this  coun- 
try's trade. 

The  report  reads: 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPANISH  MANUFACTURES  SINCE  1892. 

Three  canees  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  Spanish  industry  during  recent 
yeare:  Firatlv,  the  new  tariff  of  December  31,  J891 ;  secondly,  the  refoim  in  ihe  tariff 
lor  the  Antilles,  which  came  into  force  on  July  I,  1892,  and  the  Philippine  tariff  of 
April  1,  1891;  and  thirdly,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchangee,  which  restricted 
importation,  cheapened  the  cost  of  labor,  and  benefited  agriculture,  which  had  heen 
furtherfavoredby  the  period  of  peace  in  thecountrywidasuccesslonoi  good  harvests. 

However,  we  snail  Bubaequently  see  how  the  higa  exchanges  have  tended  to  dimin- 
ish consumption. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  ot  the  growth  of  production,  we  will  glance  at  the 
increase  there  has  been  in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  of  machinery  for 
industrial  purpoMS. 
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The  following  eMietic»  show  the  imports  of  cost  and  coke: 


CwJ. 

Coke. 

Year. 

Qiumtfty. 

Value. 

ItDuitltr. 

Value, 

Pesetas, 

United  Etales 

P««U. 

United  SUilei 

;i    100 

,1        104 
,.        138 

37,222.205 

43,600,643 

4&,  920,824 
ST;3S0;864 
46,127,694 

Is 

ieT.2S» 

as 

884,972 
212,  OSS 

9,044. 26& 
6,962,294 

t7,220,41& 

11,1302,188 

United  auien  equlTslent  for  the  flgnres  Id  the  tables  in  this  repott.    The  nomlaal  valae  Is  19.3  ce 

The  market  valueln  1809 wasaboutlSoentr  —-'•'■' i...u._i...t j...^i_~i_< — .i. 

lenta  tor  that  year  and  for  1900, 


le  peseta.no  attempt  baa  been  made  lo  rive  the 

■""•'-—"•'-   The  Domltial  valae  Is  19.3  cents. 

been  adopted  In  giving  the  equlT>- 


.^1 


To  complete  the^  stalJetico,  the 
in  mind,  which  is  as  follows,  accordit^ 
Minera"  for  June  of  this  year: 


Tons. 

,566,910 

,810,000 
,820,660 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1,939,400 

2,526,600 

2,743,389 

As  is  seen,  between  the  years  1892  and  1899  there  was  adifference  of  1,282,193  tons; 
these  were  consumed  entire!}'  in  the  Peninsnia.  Although  the  greater  part  of  thja 
coal  was  applied  to  the  iron  industry  and  the  railways,  a  considerable  quantity  was 
used  for  manufactures,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  1698, 122,320  tons  were 
landed  at  Barcelona  from  coasting  vessels,  without  counting  what  was  brought  by 
rail  from  the  mines  o(  Eer^,  Mequinenza,  and  San  Juan  delas  Abadeaas. 

In  1890,  not  a  ton  of  native  coal  passed  the  Barcelona  custom-house,  while  in  1896 
the  quantity  was  only  39,667  tons.  Comparing  these  Qgures  with  thoee  of  1898,  we 
notice  ao  increase  during  that  time  in  the  consumption  of  coal  from  the  north  of 
Spain  of  over  8,000  tons. 

'~'  •      .    •  ,•  ,.  g  ^wer  baa  also  been  availed  of  to  a  much  greater 

Dwing  to  the  facility  with  which  electricity  now 
r  long  distances. 


The  use  of  waterfalls  as  a  mo 

extent,  especially  for  Bpinoins 
enables  the  power  to  be  carried 


Imparit  o/  row  cotton. 


Qu^iiHt 

Value, 

""'■ 

'          H-,^ 

United  State* 
cnrrency. 

Ddtjpald. 

as 
iii 
Is 

88.178 

f       .,™,», 

"^^ 

t       1 
6        7) 

022,428 

866 

186 

734 

l-SftSS 

iMtM 

•16,0t2.0IM 
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The  annual  average  of  68,301.9  metric  tons  for  1692-1899  ia  18,898.9  metric  tons  in 
exceSH  of  the  average  for  1880-1884. 

Accepting  as  correct  the  estimate  ot  Ur.  Sard,  who  calculated  that  even'  spindle 
epinning,  for  instance.  No.  24  warp,  represents  an  annual  consumption  of  21.69  kilos 
(47.6  pounds),  including  10  per  cent  waste  (tho^h,  than^  to  improvements  in 
Bpinningj  this  estimate  is  now  too  low),  we  may  fainy  put  the  addition^  number  of 
spindles  m  Spain  since  1889  at  1,026,000,  althowh,  bMnng  in  mind  that  many  mills 
are  rrmning  day  and  night,  this  estimate  should  be  reducoi  by  a  third. 

WoolimporU. 


dianUtr. 

VHae. 

F-^ 

CDlud  &tua 
cucrency. 

Ay«Melor 

W,9 

The  imports  of  wool  during  the  seven  years  from  1893  to  1899  show  an  annual 
average  of  2,794.6  metric  tons,  or  an  increase  of  616.2  metric  tons  annually  as  com- 
pared with  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1884,  or  of  791.4  metric  tons  compared  with  the 
following  five  years.     Besides  this,  considerable  quantities  of  native  wool  have  been 

If  we  look  at  the  following  tables  of  the  imports  of  worsted,  combed,  bleached,  oi 


Imperil  of  vxntUd,  tpun,  ttcitled,  Oe. 


quMOir. 

V. 

i.e. 

P«^ 

Unlled  BUtea 
currenoy- 

196!  1 

18S.B 
W.7 
H.8 
81 

16S.B 
87.1 

11 

WS 

)  the  demand  fot 
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Rawi  jute  importt. 
The  importe  of  mw  jute  wer«  as  foUowa: 


Tmlae. 

PCMlM. 

UnlWdeutw 

XetrUUmM. 

'.■SZ 
S:fgS 

as 
siiffi 

ii 

■ 

1 

oia.H 

208.7 
S06.1 

Kie.s 

07S.B 

r  the  preceding  avenge  of 


The  importfttion  of  r 


Importt  of  raio  an 
V  and  twisted  silk  n 


«  1888  was  as  follows: 


.^ 

V«lne. 

''■           PWBtBS. 

Unlwd  Stktea 

Metric  ta 
168 
181 

191 

20) 

6,259.161 
2          B.  17a.  861 

X    !:S;S 

8  B,016.31& 

9  6,<8.'>.»46 

Import*  of  hide*  and  ttiia 


Vs 

De. 

P«e«. 

L-Qlled  SUM 

Metric  tom. 
7,274.4 

8,6ie!7 
5:149 

81667.4 

IJ.  495. 889 
20.961,793 

20,689,869 
28,127,378 
18,724.914 
27,222,968 
21.228.581 

r  H ACBiNntr  jt 


To  complete  the  proofs  we  are  giving  of  the  increase  during  the  last  ten  yean  of 
Sptmieh  inanufacturas,  especially  textiles,  we  will  turn  to  th«  Imports  of  machinery 
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and  of  each  goods  ae,  for  iuBhtnce,  chemical  products,  dyea,  Btarches,  and  fecuUs, 
which  may  be  taken  ae  indicating  industrial  proeperity.  The  averwe  imports  of 
machinery  during  the  five  years  from  18S4  to  18S6  amounted  to  18,230  tone,  valued 

at  11,357,722  peeetas. 

Lnporl*  of  machinery. 


alue. 

V«lue. 

Perclu. 

UDlt«<]  Slates 

PMtU. 

rnlled  BUt« 

Tbni. 

9;s8e;i?4 

6,467,622 
3.IS2,tS« 

4:^:220 
6,790,121 

6,121, 179 

Tom. 

186 
206 

166 
IM 

166 

106 

790,871 

i 

: 

238 

697 
803 
a£0 

1 

S8( 

916 
BOS 

036 
ZH 

738 

896 
860 

tl,g84,gl9 

First  S  moDlhs  o[  1900 

60,«8 

V»,. 

erj. 

V 

7 

due. 
tailed  Suia 

P«rtsof 

V 

■Ine. 

Pese 

*■■ 

United  eiaM 

Tbw. 

Ibiu. 

21.754 
20,909 

is; 031 

20|S70 
a;  026 

23          101 
19          M 

S     i 

le       ei 

'1 

287 

fiSe 

10,066,  G06 

ss 

S6l!7»8 
1,606,822 

M:S 

2,679,236 
1,889.W6 

1428,677 
»>2;247 

m 

28 

Ml 

4,666,096 

C«rd  flllet- 
ing. 

Value. 

TOW 

.alue. 

Ye»r. 

■ 

"SIS" 

P-U.. 

UuEtel  BIsUs 

Ibn.. 

3T.«53,aaR 

89,583,017 

B3,672 

bIsqo 

11,063 
22,527 

■19M 

*b'm«w 

To  the  above  figu 
Spain,  which,  witht 
from  abroad. 


S8,  which  amounted 
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I        BUnli  lor  Industital  purpcaes. 


,386,7«B  . 

]i«.faa  '. 

,6S0,T«0  . 

,mt,wa  . 

.3»,S11  . 

,aiS,I68  . 
,879,120 


OONBtTHPnOH   Of  NATIVB  PSODUCTH. 


Owing  to  the  alteistion  of  the  tariff  and  to  the  rate  of  e: 
proved  much  more  profitable  to  native  manulacturee,  as 
_._.j_i:  ^  ^j  ji^g  importa  of  yaroB  and  tissuee  of  all  soria: 


Imports  of  oMon  yamt. 


QiaDUly. 

Value. 

p^jj^      UniWd  3tal« 

''"^^Tm 

802.4 

!,2»l,731 

^■SS 

Although  the  value  of  the  importe  in  1898  w 


7,  the  quantitj'  waa  only 
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Jnqwrti  0/  cotton  ttwuM. 


QnuUtT. 

Vmloe. 

faeUt. 

United  Btates 

"'^Ss^ 

B,SW,&7T 
SS73  211 

1,  MB,  ITS 

i,ni,02S 

1,(I22,«1R 

11,TS«.MM 
10B«7^T67 

e;m;w4 

3.22^239 

8  ihowH  H  decrease  of 


Import!  cffiax  <aid  htoqt  timui. 


V«lne. 

QDuUtr. 

FaMtM. 

UDll«d8tata 

^'^.S^ 

Anwdt. 

tass 

1,S1R 

Ml 

874 

S69.M! 

o  1889  averaged  3,266,311  f 


Imports  cfwooUntextiUt. 


Vilue. 

Pnetu. 

United  BtatM 

^''sr^w 

n»wi*. 

77,220,0&S 

U.STZ.TSO 
8,116,SS8 
<,M7.817 

8,120'«6 

2,820 

'■S 

2,558 

761 
TBS 

tss 

Impari»  of  nlk  tUvia. 


v»iue. 

P«etu. 

Uuiled  SUM 

*"wS'£w» 

16.  MO.  a* 
ii,a*s,oie 

11,41«,U2 
lOOXIli 
8,(IM.1(T3 
1S,82«,IW 
10,M«,8«9 

i.m,«» 

640 
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The  Milue  of  th«t  imports  of  silk  goode  fell  off  8,997,282  pesetas,  if  we  compare  the 
average  value  for  the  years  1885  to  1S89  with  that  for  the  year  1898. 

We  have  taken  the  year  1898  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  because  it  was  during  that 
year  that  the  conditions  of  our  market  were  radically  changed,  owing  to  the  war 
with  the  United  Stat^  while  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1889  were  thoee  immediately 
preceding  the  alteration  of  the  tariff. 

The  foregoing  statistics  show  that  in  textiles  alone,  foreien  manufactures  lost  an 
annual  sale  in  Spiun  of  41,449,354  pesetas,  to  the  benefit  of  Spanish  industries. 

On  the  other  band,  it  may  safely  i>e  asserted  that  since  tlie  new  tariff  until  1898, 
the  consumption  in  the  home  markets  was  increased,  both  through  the  comparative 
proeperity  in  Spain  and  by  the  gradual  increase  in  population,  which,  according  to 
statistics,  was  about  600,000  more  in  1897  than  in  1887. 

The  importation  of  other  manufactures  besides  textiles  also  suffered  considerably, 
as  for  instance  flour,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  toys,  fans,  glass,  tiles  and  mosaics, 
preserves,  paper,  stearin,  furniture,  haberdashery,  and  many  others,  all  of  which 
tended  to  lavor  the  native  induetriee. 


The  extension  of  the  national  market  to  our  lat« 

Industries  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  i 
sumption. 

The  law  of  commercial  relations  of  18S2  was  what  gave  real  impetus  to  exptorta  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Biix>,  and  its  effect  was  further  enhanced  by  the  colonial  tariff  of 
1862,  mote  particularly  when,  on  August  27, 1694,  owing  to  tlie  revised  United  States 
tariff,  the  special  commercial  treaty  with  that  country  was  canceled. 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  in  our  trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  we  give  the 
following  statistics  of  our  foreign  commerce  from  1889. 

ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 


import*. 

Exports 

Year. 

P»eu.. 

United  Sisiea 
conency. 

P»«^ 

United  States 

ST'Jmnnn 

£:Iil'SS 

i 
1 

Ml 

1 
1 

OOft 

000 
000 

s 

36,281 

11 

000 

«,825,9a) 

lll,806,«0 

ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO. 


Im 

ports. 

Eiporta. 

Year. 

Peseta*. 

I!iiit«i  Stales 
currency. 

Peseta, 

United  SMtee 
currency. 

18S9 

(0 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

oo 

00 

00 

22^ bit!  000 
2S.  678,000 

lis 

1S,>T4,000 
17.001,000 

n,  HO,  100 

The  large  imports  and  exports  of  silve: 


1  have  been  deducted  from  the  above 
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IrapOTW. 

Exporta. 

YeM. 

P«e.«. 

United  State*  '     p_.^ 

I7nlt«l  SUtes 

1«g9       

s.m.iM 

ZZ 

r 

18 

it 

796.078 

BM.ass 

970,  AM 

706:  «B 
(at,  BBS 

26:761 

«*1 
122 
8M 

w.»i,iii- 

n  goods  from  1890  down  to  the 


Y«r. 

ttiuuititr. 

V 

tine. 

United  SUte> 

Mttriclau. 

48S.9 
027.2 

77i6 
Ml.  7 

«0,87] 
50,  MS 

a2:8« 

136 

S36 

030 

6:S38.8 
S.Hfl.S 

»,886,M1 

l»,»73.687 

■  The  ODDoa)  average  exporta  were  8,203  metric  tons,  valued  at  46,840,066  peeetas. 

To  prove  how  important  the  colonial  market  was  for  theee  exports,  let  as  glance  at 
the  figures  for  1897,  which  waa  the  year  when  they  reached  their  highest  point 

Exports  oftwitUd  cotton  in  18S7. 

Uetnc  tone. 

To  island  of  Cnba 63.6 

To  island  of  Porto  Rico .2 

To  Philippines -•. 1,314.6 

Total. 1,378.6 

Other  countries 30.6 

Total 1,409.1 

The  exports  is  tiiat  year  to  the  colonies  thus  reached  1,378.6  metric  tona,  or  98  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Ft  a 
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Exp<n1i  of  coUon  timia  in  1897. 


To- 

Whtle  <«t- 

hHltlaDHL 
AWKlt. 

4,282,081 

s? 

Horierr. 

ToUl. 

Pwndi. 
i,«a.3w 

J,S§0,6W 

140,  KB 

,,ss:a 

P^,4,. 

»,254.BW 

ii,»eB,SM 

aKi,241 

7,771,758 
M3,e75 

1,«M,fiS7 

11,365,  MS 

I.S»,2T2 

lotal 

12.SM,775 

8,1»,«S 

I,a>6,0«6 

■ae»6.22i 

In  1897,  M  ij  Been,  the  total  exporteof  cottont(OD(]BUui>iiiit«il  to  22,695,221  pcmnds, 
of  which  no  leaa  than  2i,36S,949  pounde,  or  94.14  per  cent,  were  ebipped  to  the 
colonies. 

The  exports  ol  while  fotton  tiesue«  to  the  colonies  amounted  to  11,968,534  ponnds, 
or  96.se  per  cent;  dyed  or  printed  cottonfpodHto  7,771,728  pounds,  or96.63  per  cent; 
and  cotton  ho«iery  to  1,624,687  pounds,  representing  73.67  per  cent. 

As  the  average  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Spain  from  1892  to  1900  amounts  to 
149,912,800  pounds  annually,  the  21,365,949  pounds  shipped  to  the  colonies  repre- 
sent, calinilatinf;  waste,  a  seventh  part  of  the  entire  cotton  output  of  Spain.  'Oiis, 
however,  can  not  be  taken  as  a  true  criterion,  seeing  that  were  it  possihle  to  compare 
the  value  of  the  exports  with  the  value  of  the  total  production  of  Ihe  mills  in  Spain, 
the  proportion  would  doubtless  be  greater. 

If  we  look  at  the  exports  during  1898,  wei  _.  ._ ^_ 

shippe<l  to  other  countries  as  compared  with  those  shippe 

The  total  exports  were  152,963,701  pounds,  while  those  to  the  colonies  were 
119,737,930  pounds,  leaving  33,224,671  pounds,  or  21.72  per  cent,  for  other  countries. 

It  is  in  knitted  goods  that  the  most  marked  progress  is  shown,  seeing  that  our 
exports  to  other  countries  amounted  to  65.11  percent,  or  more  than  what  was  sent 
to  the  colonies. 

Cotton  yams  were  exported  in  conaideTBible  quantities  to  Mexico,  while  the  textiles 
went  to  the  Canaries  and  to  some  of  the  South  American  Stales. 

We  thus  see  that  in  1898,  .as  compared  with  1897.  we  sent  9,392,178  pounde  lees  to 
the  colonies,  but  1,993,194  pounds  more  to  other  markets,  so  that  if  this  proportion 
were  maintained,  which,  however,  is  problematical,  we  should  in  the  conree  of  five 
years  recoup  in  other  markets  the  loss  of  those  of  our  late  colonies. 

Exportt  of  hemp  andjlax  yam*  and  arrdage  Jrvm  1889. 


Qiuuiat)'. 

VilUB. 

PeKlu. 

United  Sutet 

Mtiritlmt 

m.^ 

416.1 

«(S!4 

si 

46314 

S:! 

224.3 

7401467 
(127,220 

ffi:S 

fa,m 

Hemp  and  flax  yams  were  exported  in  the  largest  quantities  in  1893,  when  the 
total  reached  40.3  metric  tons,  of  which  38.6  metric  tons  went  to  our  colonial  provinces. 
The  quantity  exported  to  other  countries  was  only  4.41  per  cent. 

In  189ft,  the  total  exports  were  13.5  metric  Ions  to  the  colonies  and  5.69  metric 
tons,  or  29.50  per  cent,  to  other  countries,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  the  largest 
share.  We  had  thus  loet  25.1  metric  tons  in  the  colonies  and  guned  3.9  metric  tooB 
in  other  countries. 

More  ropes  and  twine  were  also  exported  in  1893  than  in  any  other  year,  the  total 
teaching  562.4  metric  tons,  466.3  metric  Ions  of  which  went  to  the  coloniee,  leaving 
96.1  metric  tone  for  other  countries,  or  17.08  per  cent. 
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Taming  again  to  the  vou'  1898^  we  find  a  total  exportation  of  387.3  metric  b 
which  224  were  lo  our  lort  cotonieB  and  163.3  metric  tone,  or  42.16  per  cent,  to 
cuuntriefl,  no  that  sgainet  the  decrease  of  24.3  metric  tone  to  the  colonies  we    .... 
ninof  67. 2  metric  loos  in  our  exports  to  other  markets,  which  were  priociitally 
France,  Algeria,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  the  French  an<l  British- American 

EXPORTS  OF  FLAX  AND  UEUP  TEXTILES. 
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colonies,  the  baluice  of  22,846  pounds,  t 
fifteenths  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  twilled  goods,  etc.,  the  total  Quantity  exported  was  30,939  pounds,  including 
30,591  pounds  lo  the  colonies,  and  leaving  348  pounds,  or  8.25  per  cent,  for  foreign 
comitriw. 

In  1608,  536,418  pounds  of  plain  linen  and  hemp  testilee  were  exported,  of  which 
the  ex-colonies  took  456,842  potmds,  leaving  a  balance  of  78,574  pounds,  or  14.67  per 

The  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  lost  colonies  amounted,  therefore,  to  7(J^,642 
pounds,  while  the  increase  in  exports  to  other  places  was  65,728  pounds,  which  went 
chieflj  to  France,  the  Canary  Isles,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 

The  exports  of  twilled  linen  and  hemp  goods  amounted  to  4,U7  pounds  in  1898, 
the  colomes  ac«'Ounting  for  3,380  pounds,  leaving  1,067  gpunda,  or  24.48  per  cent,  for 
what  was  sent  elsewhere. 

ExporU  f^ftax  lace. 

In  1893,  the  total  quantity  exported  was  21,609  poonds,  of  which  17,813  pounds 
went  to  the  colonies  and  3,796  pounds  to  other  countries,  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
being  slightly  over  17,6  per  cent. 

In  1898,  we  find  that  the  total  exports  were  5,396  pounds,  o(  which  919  pounds 
went  to  our  colonies  and  4,475  pounds,  or  82.96  per  cent,  to  other  countries,  the 
Argentine  Republic  being  the  largest  importer.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
16,894  pounds  in  the  case  of  our  exports  to  the  colonies  anda  gain  of  679  pounds  to 
other  countries. 
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In  1895,  when  the  largest  exporte  were  made,  5,0S2,928  Backs  were  exported,  of 
which  4,227,771  went  to  the  colonice  and  855,157  to  other  countriee. 

In  1898,  the  total  export^i  were  3,680,626  Htcks,  of  which  1,861,015  Bacha  were  Kot 
to  the  ex-coloniee  and  1,829,611,  or  nearly  49.70  per  cent,  were  taken  by  other 
countries. 

We  thos  Bent  2,376,756  fewer  sacks  to  our  lost  provinces,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
BoM  974,664  more  in  other  marketa,  our  best  customera  being  Fiance,  Great  Britain, 


Fortngal,  and  Algeria. 
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Turnins  now  to  the  year  1894,  which  Bhowe  the  largest  exports  of  woolen  textiles, 
we  find  that  the  total  quantity  of  woolen  goode  of  all  sorts  exported  was  688,239 
pounds,  the  exports  to  the  colonies  being  430,210  pounds,  and  to  the  other  countries 
258,029  pounds,  or  37.5  per  cent. 

Among  the  different  claases  oE  goods,  those  chiefly  exported  abroad  were  baize 
cloths  and  other  pure  woolen  textiles,  which  formed  85.85  per  c«nt  of  the  entire 
exports;  then  followed  blankets,  50.58  per  cent;  knitted  goods,  36.84  per  cent;  pure 
woolen  cloth,  30.15  per  cent;  woolen  cloth  mixed  with  cotton,  36.08  per  cent,  and, 
lastly,  baizes  with  mixture  of  cotton,  23.6  per  cent. 

The  countries  to  which  these  goods  were  principally  sent  were  the  Canary  Islands, 
An^ntine  Hepublic,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  America. 

In  1S98,  the  total  exports  of  woolen  textiles  amounted  to  461,343  pounds,  of  which 
246,812  pounds  went  to  our  late  colonial  poseessione. 

Thus  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  the  colonies  amounted  to  183,398  pounds,  and 
the  exports  to  other  countries,  amounting  to  214,532  pounds,  or  46,54  per  cent,  also 
show  a  decrease  of  43,479  pounds. 

The  greatest  loss  was  in  the  exports  of  pure  woolen  cloth.  The  principal  foreign 
markets  for  these  goods  were  Porbigal,  Mexico,  Argentine  Republic,  Fram-e,  Alguia, 
and  African  possessions. 

JfXPORTa  OF  BII.K  TKXTILS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  silk  textiles  during  recent  years: 
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In  1894,  when  the  exports  reached  their  highest  point,  we  find  that  43,942  pounds 
of  silk  textiles  were  exported,  32,879  pounds  of  which  went  to  the  colonies,  and  the 
remaininf;  11,063  pounds,  representing  25  per  cent,  were  sent  to  other  countries,  the 
chief  foreign  exports  being  to  our  Aincan  posseesionii. 

Turning  now  to  the  year  1898,  we  find  that  the  total  exports  amounted  to  32,289 
jKiirnds,  of  which  only  8,746  pounds  went  to  our  In^t  colonies,  the  remaining  24,133 
pounds,  representing  73  per  cent,  going  to  other  markets. 
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while  the  ezporta  to  other  countries  showed  an  improvement  ot  12,480  pounde 


The  exports  of  this  commodity  have  beeo  as  followe: 
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coloniee,  leaving  only  1.21  per  cent  of  the  total  for  other  countries. 

In  18S7,  the  total  exporta  amounted  to  7,I&7.9  metric  tons  and  those  to  the  colonies 
7,046.3  metric  tons,  so  that  only  1.55  per  cent  went  to  other  countries. 

In  1S98,  the  exports  reached  6,563. 1  metric  tone,  of  which  6,232  metric  tone  were 
taken  by  the  lato  colonies,  the  remaininft  331.1  metric  tons  sent  to  other  countries 
representing  5.06  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports. 

f  BOOTS  AND  SBOn. 
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The  year  1893  shows  the  laivest  quantity  exported,  the  total  being  3,625,161 
pounds,  Cuba  having  taken  2,955,593  pounds;  Porto  Rico,  538,385  pounds,  and  the 
Phihppines,  86,822  pounds,  altogether  3,680,777  pounds,  leaving  only  44,383  pounds 
tor  other  countries,  or  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  In  1898,  1,^,542  pounds  were 
exported,  686,590  ijounds  going  to  Cuba,  239,933  pounds  to  Porto  Rico,  and  146,908 
pounds  to  the  Philippines,  1,^3,431  pounds  in  all,  while  the  balance  of  152,111 
pounds  which  went  to  foreign  markets  represents  12.31  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports, 
chiflv  shipped  to  France,  Colombia,  Italy,  Santo  Domingo,  Venexoela,  Algeria,  Fer- 
nando Po,  and  Germany. 


The  figures  show  the  following 
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The  laiK€«t  eiportH  were  made  in  1897,  when  a  total  of  49,640.6  metric  tone  was 
reached,  Oibft  accountiiw  for  47,250.6  metric  tone,  Porto  Rico  for  1,362.6,  and  the 
Pbilippineeforl7.9 — in  all  48,581.2  metric  tone  forthe  colonies,  which  leaves  an  insig- 
nificant quantity  for  other  markets,  among  which  must  be  included  our  African 
poHaessions  and  the  Canary  lelande. 

In  18i)8,  the  quantity  of  flour  exported  was  only  15,976.5  metric  tone,  of  which 
14,025.01  metric  tons  went  to  Cuba,  172.6  metric  tons  to  Porto  Rico,  and  2.45  metric 
tons  to  the  Philippines,  aggr^ating  14,200  metric  tons  to  the  aforenamed  islands, 
the  B%ht  increase  m  other  exports  of  flour  being  accounted  for  by  what  was  sent  to 
the  C^iary  Islands,  Ceuta,  ana  Melilla. 

In  lS9ff,  exports  in  this  line  to  our  late  colonlee  ceased  entirely. 
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F  THB  COLONIAL   HABKer. 


The  foregoing  statietics  enable  na  to  follow  the  course  of  the  exportation  of  the 
principal  products  sent  to  the  colonies,  marking  the  effect  of  the  chaii);e«  raiuwnl  by 
the  different  United  Statue  tariffe  and  flnall]r  by  the  Ion  of  the  colonies. 

The  two  induntrie§  that  have  suffered  most  are  those  connected  with  cotton  and 
with  fiour,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  large  production  having  been  sent  to  that 
marlcet.    The  cottoo  trade  had  ite  moot  profitable  year  in  18S7,  which  immediately 
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E receded  the  loes  of  the  coloniee ;  the  following  year  its  eiporta  were  redoMd  to  a 
alL  and  although  there  are  eigiut  that  efforte  are  bein^  made  to  open  up  other 
markets,  the  reflulta  are  alow  and  costlj;  meanwhile,  the  spindlee  that  prepared  those 
4,000,000  kilograms  (8,818,400  poundH)  and  the  loonifl  that  wove  the  output  of 
tho«e  epindles  for  the  colonial  market  must  remain  idle  or  manuiat^ture  for  home 
consumption,  causing  overproduction,  which  has  always  been  the  cause  of  criaee. 

Amon^  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade,  knitted  gooda  are  those  that  beat 
hold  their  ground,  finding  their  way  to  almost  every  market  in  the  world. 

After  having  been  unable  to  export  any  flonr  to  Cuba  during  the  time  that  the 
commercial  agreement  with  the  Uoited  States  was  in  force,  when  it  lapsed  io  1894 
this  branch  of  industry  resumed  its  exports,  which  reached  the  highest  figures  in 
1897,  falling  to  one-third  in  the  following  year,  and  disappearing  altogether  after  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  To-day  the  flour  millfl,  with  their  excellent  machinery,  which  fur- 
nished these  exports,  are  no  longer  necessary,  their  output  causing  overproduction, 
from  which  the  trade  suffered  severely  last  year. 

Ropes  and  twines  show  diminishing  exports  from  1893,  due  partly  to  the  com- 
mercial arrangement  with  the  United  States  and  partly  to  the  war  which  broke  out 
in  1896. 

The  war  was  also  responsible  for  tfae  decline  in  the  exports  of  woolen  goods,  linens, 
and  silks,  which  have  fallen  steadily  and  brought  about  a  general  crisis  in  these 
branchee  of  trade,  more  especially  in  woolen,  hemp,  and  linen  maoufacturea.  Silks 
were  never  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  colonies,  and  during  recent  years  new 
markets  have  been  opened. 

linen  textiles  having  accredited  marks  and  apedalties  are  able  to  bold  their  own 
in  the  Cuban  market. 

Since  1895,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  sunr  crops  in  the  island,  the  exports 
of  empty  jute  sacks  to  Cuba  have  suffered  heavily.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
manufacturers  have  endeavored  with  some  success  to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade  in 
other  markets. 

Boots  and  shoes,  which  represented  our  largeet  exports  to  Cuba,  have  since  1893 
been  met  by  the  American  competition,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the  exports 
have  declined  considerably.  In  1898,  the  exports  fell  to  nearly  a  third,  but  doubled 
themselves  in  1899  and  show  signs  of  this  year  reaching  an  even  higher  Ggure.  In 
the  year  1893,  this  industry  ma^  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
I'olouial  market,  while  in  1898  it  had  by  dint  of  enei^  and  perseverance  obtained  a 
footing  in  other  markets,  developing  at  the  same  time  the  home  trade. 

What  we  say  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  applicable  also  to  the  manofactore  of 
barrels,  the  exports  of  which  to  the  colonies  fell  to  one-half  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Owing,  however,  to  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  and  to  cheap  labor,  this  indus- 
try has  been  able  to  find  ample  compensation  elsewhere  for  the  loss  of  its  colonial 
market. 

The  exports  of  common  soap,  which  reached  their  highest  figures  in  1894,  have 
been  maintained,  though  toa  slightlv  reduced  extent. 

Although  the  exports  of  canned  lood  stuffs  to  the  colonies  have  diminished,  the 
total  exports  have  not  Buffered,  as  they  have  found  other  outlets. 

Common  wines  show  diminishing  exports  since  18{^,  having  fallen  to  one-half, 
with  every  indication  of  a  further  decline. 

The  trade  in  aausages,  having  been  restricted  to  the  colonies,  is  unable  to  compete 
with  United  States  products,  and  is  dying  out 

The  exports  of  st^rin  candles  have  steadily  lessened  since  1894,  until  they  are  now 
less  than  half  of  what  they  were,  and  will  probably  still  further  deireaee,  owing  to 
the  American  competition. 

Cigarette  paper  has  been  exportod  in  diminishing  quMitities  since  1896,  its  present 
best  market  being  Mexico,  as  it  was  formerly.  Our  general  exports  kept  up  to  the 
averaf^  for  the  3ve  years  prior  to  the  war.  In  1898,  Mexico  toox  twice  the  quantity 
we  shipped  to  the  colonies. 

Flaying  cards  attained  their  maximum  exports  in  1897,  in  spite  of  the  war,  but 
have  since  then  steadily  declined,  not  only  with  re^^rd  to  the  colonies,  but  also  to 
other  markets,  which  is  due.to  the  tact  that  playing  cards  are  now  manufactured  in 
many  parts  of  America. 

We  do  not  mention  several  other  products,  the  eftxirts  of  which  were  unimpor- 
tant; but,  generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  all  have  suffered  b_y  the  loss  uf  the 
colonies,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  exports  to  Cuba,  which  amounted  to 
136,000,000  pesetas,  were  in  the  year  1898  reduced  to  66,000,000  pesetas;  those  to 
Porto  Bico  fell  from  44,000,000  pesetas  to  13,000,000  pesetas,  and  those  to  the  Phil- 
ippines from  ^,000,000  pesetas  to  only  27,000,000  pesetas  in  1898. 
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of  over  100,000  Spaniarda  with  their  opitaL;  also  by  the  fact  that  the  year  1899  was 
one  of  universal  commercial  activity. 

The  increatie  in  the  home  L-onsumption  may  be  Been,  first,  by  the  fact  that  thonfih 
we  eiport«d  over  8,000,000  of  peaetaa'  worth  of  gooda  leaa  to  the  colonies  in  1899 
than  in  1897,  the  effects  were  not  felt  in  Spain,  proving  that  the  home  demand 
absorbed  this  surplus,  and  in  the  Becond  place  by  the  importation  of  raw  products 
for  manufactnree  navLng  iricreaued  nearly  100,000,000  peeetaB,  in  spite  of  the  importH 
of  manufactured  goods  having  also  been  almoat  150,000,000  of  pesetas  in  excess  of 
ttie  value  of  those  of  1898. 

'  Unfortunately,  though  the  present  yem-  opened  mtialactorily,  the  serious  effects  of 
the  restricted  consumplJOQ  soon  made  themselves  apparent.  It  was  of  course  to  be 
foreseen  that  sooner  or  later,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  loss  of  the  colonics  to 
the  nation's  commerce  would  be  felt  An  exceptional  year  such  as  1899  might  cre- 
ate false  hopes,  and  although  the  more  thoughtful  recognized  the  depreedag  pros- 
pect before  us,  the  majority  ootitinued  to  increase  their  machinery. 

The  new  financial  measures  of  the  Government,  with  the  increase  in  taxes,  have 
raised  the  cost  of  production,  while  the  flnnness  of  foreiicn  exchanges  has  caused  an 
increase  in  the  prices  of  articlee  of  absolute  necessity,  thus  limiting  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  poorer clames. 

The  two  wars  tliat  Europe  is  carrying  on  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  which  have  caused 
the  high  freight  rates,  the  deficiency  of  the  United  States  crop,  and  the  effects  o 
speculation,  have  all  tended  to  force  up  the  prices  of  raw  materials  that  are  indie 
pensable  to  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quotations  for  American  cotton,  which  is  that  prin- 
cipally used  by  our  manufacturers,  as  compared  with  those  of  1698  and  1890; 

CtXton  quotation*,  Linerpool,  SefHember  6,  1900  {prux»  eurrml). 
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Cardiff  coal,  which  last  year  was  selling  at  28  to  30  pesetas  ($4.48  to  W,80) ,  is  to-day 
being  sold  at  70  to  75  pesetas  (fll.20  to  |12)  per  ton. 

So  rapid  a  rise  in  prices  has  seriously  affected  the  already  depressed  condition  of 
trade,  as  it  Burprised  most  manufacturers  at  a  time  when  they  held  small  stocks, 
they  having  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  anticipated  a  fall  in   the  market. 

'Hie  buyers,  too,  have  held  back,  as  they  had  been  led  to  hope  they  would  be  able 
to  obtain  the  manufacturered  gooda  at  cheaper  prices. 

Under  the  circumstances,  manufacturera  have  had  to  stop  their  machinery,  because 
being  nnprovided  with  cotton  and  with  their  warehouses  full  of  goods,  they  hesitated 
to  bay  at  present  prices,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  and^of  the  poesibiUty  that  an  unexpected  fall  might  oblige  them  to  sell  at  a 
ruinous  loss. 

The  scarcity  of  cotton  has  produced  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  buyers 
refusing  to  operate  in  face  of  the  rapid  fluctuations  that  have  occurred,  a  difference 
of  50  per  cent  having  beeen  quoted  as  compared  with  the  first  months  of  the  year. 

A  singular  phenomenon  has  also  compliiated  the  state  of  affairs.  We  refer  to  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  during  1899  and 
tiie  flrBt  eight  months  of  1900.  It  is  at  first  sight  inexplicable  that  when  overpro- 
duction and  keen  competition  among  local  manufacturera  had  cheapened  prices  here, 
foreigners  should  have  been  able  to  increase  the  sale  of  their  goods.  That  this  is  a 
fact  IS  proved  by  the  following  statistics: 

In  1899,  cotton  textiles  imported  from  abroad  were  valued  at  6,421,846  pesetas 
(11,027,495),  while  the  value  of  those  imported  during  the  flrat  eight  months  of  1900 
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reached  6,399,212  peeetaa  (11,023,874),  bo  that  if  the  eame  proportion  be  maintained 
during  the  remaining  four  mouths,  we  shall  arrive  at  9,_598,S6H  pesetas  (11,535,819). 

We  mUBt  go  back  to  the  years  preceding  the  reform  in  the  tariff  to  find  any  such 
mmilar  imports,  (or  in  1898,  importa  only  reached  the  value  of  3,223,239  pesetas. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  woolen  textiles.  The  imports  which  ia  1698  were 
4,547,517  pesetas  rose  to  12,744,822  peeetae  in  1899,  and  in  the  firat  eight  months  of 
1900  to  8,120  466  pesetas  ({2,039,172),  a  figure  more  than  double  that  of  the  annual 
average  for  the  five  years  from  18S8  Ui  1802. 

Linens  and  silk  textiles  have  fared  similarly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  statistics  we 
publish  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

A  careful  search  for  the  reason  of  this  growth  of  foreign  imports,  in  spite  of  customs 
duties  and  high  exchanges,  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due— 

(11  To  the  crisis  in  trade  in  other  countries,  obliging  nuuiufacturere  to  place  their 
surplus  production  in  any  available  markets,  and  at  a  sacrifice  in  price. 

(2)  To  the  Paris  Expoeitioii,  which  took  to  Prance  many  Spanish  merchants,  who 
placed  orders  there. 

IS)  To  fancy  novelties  in  which  forei^  manufacturers  take  the  lead. 

(4)  To  certain  goods  of  superior  quality  not  being  sufficiently  protected. 

(5)  To  the  technical  improvements  in  foreign  industries  in  recent  years,  which 
have  doubtless  helped  to  cheapen  production. 

(6)  To  the  fact  that  in  regard  to  reimbursement,  the  foreign  firms  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  over  the  native  manufacturers. 

As  a  rule,  the  Spanish  buyeis  who  even  decline  to  ^ve  a  written  agreement  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  invoice  sent  along  with  the  delivery  of  native  goods,  have  no 
objection  to  accepting  bills  at  ninety  days  on  receipt  of  goods  from  abroad. 

Foreienersare  thus  able  to  discount  theee  bills  and  obtain  at  once  the  price  of  their 
sales,  while  we  are  obliged  to  allow  double  credit  without  having  any  document 
capable  of  being  discounted.  They  can  turn  over  their  capital  twice  in  the  time  we 
take  to  turn  it  over  once,  and  they  are  of  cooree  able  to  gnnt  a  greater  redaction  on 
their  prices. 

HBAHH   POR  *BHIVINO   AT   A   BOLnTION   Of  TH«   CWBIS. 


Cri*ii  m  raw  maUriali.  —We  can  do"  little  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  does  not  have 
its  origin  in  this  country.  The  rebate  of  the  duty  on  cotton  of  Ij  pesetas'  (24cts.), 
per  100  kilos  (220.4  lbs.)  and  of  2}  pesetas  (40cts.)  per  ton  on  coal  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  price8,cottonbeingquoted  asit  ia  at98  to  103  pesetas  (|15.68to$16.4e)  ' 
per  50  kilos  (110.2  lbs. ),  and  coal  at  70  pesetas  ((11.20)  the  ton.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, indicate  our  approval  of  a  duty  such  as  is  levied  on  raw  cotton,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  an  annual  tax  of  over  a  million  pesetas  ($10,000)  on  cotton  industries. 

The  present  difficult  situation  will  cease  when  prices  become  settled  and  con  be 
looked  upon  as  normal.  The  existing  fears  that  prevent  manufacturers  from  buying 
raw  materials  will  then  disappear,  and  a  demand  will  also  spring  up  on  the  part  of 
consumers. 

Short  time,  which  was  resorted  to  in  many  districts,  either  bv  suppressing  night 
work,  limiting  the  number  of  working  days  m  the  week,  or  reducing  the  hours  of 
work  in  tlie  day,  contributed  to  allay  the  effects  of  the  crisis  by  preventing  the 
enforced  idleness  of  all  the  operatives. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  short  time  will  be  felt  later  on,  as  it  will  in  part  have  coon- 
teisctt^l  overproduction,  which  ia  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  distress.  This 
evil  of  overproduction,  however,  remains,  and  until  some  remedy  be  found  its  effect 
on  trade  will  sooner  or  later  again  be  felt 

The  deamess  of  coal  ma^  be  considered  as  almost  definitely  estabtished,  the  eiKir- 
mous  increase  in  consumption  during  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  metal  and  electrical  industries,  as  also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  warshipa 
and  merchant  vessels,  making  it  almost  impossible  that  coal  should  return  to  the  car- 
rent  prices  of  two  or  three  years  bock. 

OTti*  in  the  lack  of  dtmand. — No  immediate  solution  Co  this  difficulty  is  possible. 
All  remedies  having  the  maintenance  of  the  present  production  in  view  would  be 
slow  and  costly,  liiree  ways  lead  to  our  desired  goal,  ways  fraught  with  many 
difficulties,  viz,  the  increase  of  our  exports,  the  growth  of  home  consumption,  and 
the  perfecting  of  our  manufacture. 


A  close  study  of  our  tariff  will  show  that  it  was  drawn  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
imports  an<l  to  obtaining  large  rec^pts  for  the  treasury,  at  the  same  time  securing 

1 1  peseta  =  16  cents  at  present  market  value.  ,  , 
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the  home  market  for  native  prodncto.  In  the  whole  tariff,  there  is  not  a  ainKle  article 
tiiat  ia  tree  of  duty — not  even  those  raw  materials  which  are  not  produced  in  Spain 
and  which  are  used  for  manufactureB;  not  even  are  those  chemioUe  tree  whidi  are 
required  to  produce  fertilizers,  bo  indiepenrable  to  agriculture.  Our  present  position 
requires  that  our  tariS  be  revised  from  the  point  of  view  ot  exportH,  allowmg  free 
entry  for,  or  at  any  rate  reducing  the  duty  on,  all  products  uised  by  our  export  trade. 

If  we  fail  to  place  our  manufactureni  on  the  same  footing  as  their  foreign  rivals,  it 
is  out  of  the  queetion  that  they  should  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

Among  other  articles  that  pay  high  duties,  we  may  mention  mineral  oils,  potato 
starch,  cmlorate  of  lime;  raw  cotton,  raw  jute,  abaca,  and  other  v^elable  Qbere;  hair, 
nw  wool,  raw  and  floss  silk,  raw  hides  and  skins,  amber,  bones,  and  many  other 
products  that  reach  our  market  greatly  enhanced  in  price  by  the  tariff. 

Although  the  law  prohibits  the  levying  of  an  "octroi,"  or  municipal  tax,  on  raw 
materials  used  in  manufactui-es,  it  has  been  impossible  to  remove  the  tax  on  mineral 
oils  and  several  other  articles. 

Against  the  cheapness  of  production  we  have  also  the  new  transport  duty,  which 
imposes  a  tax  of  6  pesetas  (80  cents)  per  ton  on  nearly  all  raw  matenala  imported  for 
manubcturing  purposes  when  brought  from  Europe  and  from  Mediterranean  ports, 
or  from  Africa  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Bojador;  when  imported  from  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  the  duty  is  7  pesetw  (11.12)  per  ton. 

ThifTtax  18  contrary  t«  the  extra  duty  which  is  levied  on  products  other  than 
European,  but  shipped  from  European  ports,  seeine  that  tallow  and  hides  from  the 
Argentine  Republic;  cotton,  coal,  and  staves  from  the  United  States;  nitrate  of  soda 
from  Chile,  and  raw  jute  from  India  all  pay  less  duty  if  imported  from  European 
depots  than  if  bought  m  the  original  markets. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  prejudicial  this  is  to  our  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufactures,  to  the  benefit  of  European  intermediaries. 


In  this  connection,  we  ttave  already  suoceeded  in  partly  reestablishing  the  aliton- 
omy  of  the  old  board,  and  as  the  principal  Barcelona  corporations  are  therein  repre- 
sented, we  look  for  a  speedy  result  of  their  efforts  to  correct  abuses. 

The  flist  thing  to  be  done  is  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  veesels,  avoiding  demur- 
rage and  the  expenses  of  lighters  for  lack  of  quays. 

At  presentj  steamers  coming  from  the  river  Plate  to  Europe  and  calling  at  Gihisltar 
for  orders  stipulate  for  a  freight  of  about  30  franca  ($6.79)  per  ton  for  all  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  excepting  Spanish  porta,  for  which  an  addition  of  7  or  8  fnncs  (tl.35  or 
$1.54)  is  exacted. 

The  present  freight  from  Cardiff  to  Uarseilles  is  12J  francs  {f2.41)  per  ton,  and  to 
Barcelona,  13t  francs  ((2.60). 

The  following  are  the  charges  on  one  ton  of  Cardifi  coal  landed  on  the  quay  at 
Barcelona: 
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In  the  overland  carriage  of  coal,  we  have  the  high  railway  freights,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  BufBcient  rolling  stock,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  Htoppi^  of  work 
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Indrndaal  initi&tive  is  reqaired  to  enable  our  products  to  find  a  sale  in  the  world's 
nutrkete,  and  much  pnuse  is  due  to  the  eflorts  being  made  by  certain  tradee,  such  as 
thoee  in  knitted  goode,  canned  edibles,  soap,  and  fans,  which  are  giaduilly  workiiW' 
their  way  into  foreign  markets.  The  action  of  .the  State  in  this  inatt«r  i«  reHtricted 
to  obtaiiung  advantagea  for  our  products  by  meane  of  commercial  treaties. 

Heeingthatwealready  have  amarketof  our  own  in  oar  ex -colonies,  we  Bhould  be  able 
to  retain  thegreat«r  part  of  that  trade,  as  we  have  in  our  favor  not  only  the  acquired 
tastes  of  the  people,  oat  also  vested  interests,  a  numerous  Spanish  population,  and 
tnde-marka  that  enjoy  a  certain  preference. 

Our  present  position  with  reepect  to  the  Antilles  and  Philippines  is  as  follows: 
Cuba,  subject  to  a  military  occupation  pendins  thedei^on  as  to  i Is  future,  grants  us 
the  same  terms  it  does  to  other  countries,  including  the  United  States;  Porto  Rico, 
since  April  12,  1900,  has  applied  the  United  States  lariS  toall  foreign  eoodsi  and  the 
Philippines  treat  us  In  the  same  way  aeallothercountries,  the  United  States  included. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  we  must  watch  closely  the  decision  of  its  coming  narliament 
and  at  once  enter  into  n^tiationsae  soon  a^  its  independence  is  recognised.  Should 
it  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  which  is  not  likely,  we  shall  have  to  seek  for 
concessions  through  a  commerciai  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  is  what  we 
mustdo  to  obtain  conceesione  in  Porto  Rio 


With  respect  to  the  Philippines,  we  can  only  wait,  seeing  that  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  any  advantage  conceded  to  the  United  States  during  ten  yeais  is  to  be 
at  once  extended  to  Spain. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  therefore,  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Unibad  States,  which  might  be  based  on  our  second  tariff  and  the  sperial  concessions 
granted  to  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Holland. 

The  granting  of  the  second  tariff  to  the  tJnited  States  (which  now  pays  according 
to  the  first)  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  benefiting,  among  other  of  itsproif 
ucts,  its  mineral  oils,  coals,  minemts,  staves,  and  machinery.  Our  ordinary  tariff 
wonld  allow  these  to  compete  with  European  products  in  several  branches. 

01  course,  in  order  to  extend  the  advanlBges  of  the  treaty  to  Porto  Rico,  which  is 
what  prindpally  interests  us,  we  should  have  to  grant  special  favors  to  the  products 
of  that  island,  particularly  to  coffee,  which  had  its  best  market  in  Spain. 

In  arranging  commerciid  treaties  with  the  Spanish -American  States  with  a  view  to 
exclusive  advantages  to  Spain,  we  are  met  by  the  serious  difficultv  that  those  couti- 
tries  desire  to  retain  their  commercial  independence,  seeing  that  they  rely  upon  their  . 
customs  receipts  for  most  of  their  revenue,  and  also  that  any  concession  made  to  us 
would  t;y  virtue  of  existing  treaties  have  to  be  extended  to  the  other  Bumpesn 
nations. 

We  must  not  forget  that  to  secure  advantages  in  the  Spanish-American  market,  it 
is  only  fair  that  we  also  should  grant  ooncessions  to  their  products,  thus  ^t^lishing 
sound  commerce. 

Possibly,  these  commerdal  arrangements  might  be  aided  by  means  of  a  minimum 
column  in  the  tariff  in  favor  of  colonial  products,  which  are  now  assessed  at  the  same 
rate  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  column,  and  in  favor  of  those  countries  that  grant 
certain  benefits  in  return.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  would  In:  to  enable  us  to  at 
once  come  to  some  arrangement  with  Brazil,  which  has  also  two  columns  in  its  tariff 
atid  is  be»iming  an  important  miarket  for  our  export  trade. 

Italy  has  alr«tdy  done  this,  and  if  we  fail  to  do  the  same,  our  products  will  be 
assessed  in  that  market  according  to  the  maximum  tariff. 

Needless  to  say  that  lines  of  steamers  are  as  important  factors  as  commercial 
traaties,  and  must  be  assisted  at  all  costs,  recourBtubeing  had  to  those  means  resorted 
to  by  other  countries,  for  it  is  well  known  that  tnCde  follows  the  Sag. 

The  State,  when  giving  subventions  or  bounties  t«  steamship  com^panies,  should 
first  stipulate  that  the  freight  istee  be  do  higher  than  those  oi  foreign  State-aided 

Among  the  markets  we  should  pay  special  attention  to  are  those  in  the  East,  where 
Italy  has  found  a  large  outlet  for  ner  commerce.  So  far,  we  have  overlooked  those 
markets,  although  they  are  large  suppliers  of  our  own. 

Roumania  in  1897  sent  32,800  tons  to  Spain,  valued  at  4,878,379  pesetas  ($780,000). 
and,  in  1808,  43,607  tons,  valued  at  5,0M,n3j>eseiB8  (f815,000)j  while  we  exported 

nothing  to  that  «  -  .    .        .  .      .     .     . 

foreign  bottoms. 

Ejo'pt  exported  to  Spain,  in  1897,  7,469  tons  (all  in  foreign  ships),  valued  at 
8,475,000  pesetas  ($1,350,000),  and,  in  1898,  2,294  t-ms,  of  adeclared  value  of  9,048,618 
pesetas  ($1,447,000),  of  which  1,053  tons  came  in  foreign  veaeels;  our  exports  to 
Kgytit  being  almost  nil.    We  apply  our  maximum  tariff   to  Roumania,  Servia, 
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Honteoegro,  and  Greece,  and  it  :b  therefore  aniy  natnral  that  they  should  also 
char^  us  their  highest  duties. 
Since  the  13tb  of  June,  IBOO,  Servia  has  impoaed  her  maximum  tariff  on  im- 

Cortfl  from  Turkey,  which  consisted  of  large  qnantitiea  of  wines  and  fruit;  Italy, 
aving.a  commercial  treaty  with  Senia,  hopes  to  reap  a  great  advantage  for  her 
commerce  from  this  rupture. 

Italy  has  also  arranged  a  modus  vivendi  with  Greece,  which  came  into  force  00 
July  28,  1900.  Spain  could  obtain,  with  little  effort,  the  same  benetitH  from  the« 
small  Eastern  States  by  means  of  reciprocity  treatise,  which  would  not  endanger 
our  manufactures  (as  they  are  backwud  in  their  inatiBtriee),  Ixit  would  offer  an 
opening  for  onr  wines  and  fruits. 

PBOPOBBD   BANK    OF  BXPOBTATION. 

What  is  most  urgentlv  essential  is  the  formation  of  some  credit  establishment 

The  lack  of  a  national  bank  that  will  discount  invoices  isolates  us  and  prevents 
our  competing  In  the  world's  market,  for  there  is  no  industry  that  can  keep  up  the 
floating  capital  necessary  for  a  large  export  trade  with  long  credit  or  without  nzed 
date  of  reimbursement. 

Spain  can  not  develop  her  resources  while  the  present  slate  of  affairs  exist.  Canals 
and  reservoirs  are  necessary  to  aRricultnre;  railways  are  of  vital  importance,  but  in 
our  opinion  the  moet  indispensable  of  all  are  credit  establishments. 

Banking  facilities  are  the  mainspring  of  commercial  relations,  and  it  is  they  that 
have  opened  the  world's  market  to  the  commerce  of  the  Brest  exporting  nations. 

Neither  commerce  nor  industry  can  prosper  without  discountmg  facilities.  Our 
chief  obstacle  is  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is  impoeaible  to  cheapen  it  while  there 
_  is  a  scarcity  of  money  and  while  a  floating  capital  has  to  tve  maintained. 

Abroad,  the  invoice  is  discounted  on  delivery  of  the  goods  and  the  capital  can  be 
turned  over  several  times.  Here,  no  one  will  discount,  and  it  is  never  known  when 
payiQcnt  will  be  obtained,  so  that  the  capital  can  only  be  turned  once  or  at  most 
twice,  and  cheap  sales  are  therefore  impoedble. 

In  the  Peninsala,  we  have  the  advantage  of  all  being  of  the  same  nationality,  speak- 
iau  the  same  langu^^,  uid  knowing  eaui  other,  bnt  foreign  trade  can  not  be  carried 

Credits  on  a  laige  scale  can  not  be  opened  at  long  distances,  as  in  Asia  or  America, 
or  in  countries  having  other  laws,  laDKuase,  and  customs;  nor  is  there  any  trade  in 
the-world  that  has  sufficient  capital  to  do  this.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  think  of  finding 
important  markets  without  the  aid  of  a  banking  concern  to  facilitate  finance. 

The  Fonieato  del  Trabajo  Nacional,  iDeing  of  this  opinion,  propoeed  the  formation 
of  a  large  bank  to  the  board  of  exportation  formed  by  the  late  Govennment,  and  the 
project  was  eathusjasticall}'  received.  This  society  nas  never  relaxed  its  efforts  in 
this  direction,  beii^;  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  basis  of  foreign  commerce.  Our  views 
have  also  been  repeatedly  explained  to  the  preeent  Government  and  have  met  with 
encouragement. 

The  undertaking  must  be  in  every  respect  a  national  one.  Our  wish  is  to  fadlitate 
the  exportation  of  all  native  products,  and,  of  coarse,  agriculture  will  benefit  most. 

This  societ}'  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  carndng  out  the  scheme,  not  only 
because  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  it,  but  owing  to  toe  preeent  difficulty  of  invest- 
ins  capital,  and  because  therein  lies  a  remedy  for  the  existing  crisis. 

The  character  of  onr  financial  market  is  foreign  to  all  industrial  or  mercantile 
enterprise.  Manufacturers  may  do  what  lies  in  their  power,  but  their  money  is 
invested  in  their  own  industries.  Moreover,  such  undertakings  call  for  common 
effort,  because  the  initial  expenses  will  naturally  be  very  heavy  and  must  necessa- 
rily absorb  the  CTeater  part  of  the  profits  of  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  Spanish 
capital  is  not  sumciently  large  to  afford  to  wait. 

That  the  scheme  will  eventually  prove  a  profitable  one  is  absolutely  certain,  see- 
ing that  even  with  trade  restricted  as  it  is  at  present,  there  is  the  basis  for  wider 
transactions  than  any  one  t>ank  conid  undertake,  however  large  its  capital.  There- 
fore, however  painful  it  be  to  have  to  confees  it,  the  cooperation  of  the  State  is  indis- 
penst^te. 

Although  such  undertakings  have  long  been  established  in  almost  every  other 
country,  wey  are  new  to  Spain,  and  capitalists  are  timid,  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
railways,  canals,  and  other  works  of  public  interest- 
There  is  no  railway  or  any  other  enteiprise  more  profitable  than  the  one  in  qnee- 
tion.  The  Government  can  claim  for  it  far  greater  public  utility  than  (or  any  other, 
however  important  it  be.    The  question  is  a  vital  one  aad  must  receive  attention. 
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In  order  to  increase  native  conmimption,  it  is  neceaaary  that  the  conetuner  ehonld 
have  ample  means  to  meet  bia  requirements.  Prtwperity  bringa  an  iucKAoed 
demand;  by  protecting^  agriculture,  the  consumption  of  the  producta  of  industry  ia 
fofltered,  and  aa  the  asriciiltunl  population  ia  the  moat  numerous  in  Spun,  it  ia  natu- 
rally in  a  bett«r  position  to  purcnsse  manutactured  goods  when  labor  is  plentiful  and 
prices  remunerative. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reduce  taxation,  putting  into  efiect  the  exemption 
concedrd  to  vineyards  attacked  by  the  phylloxera  (an  exemption  that  so  far  has 
proved  a  dead  letter]  and  to  newly  planted  vineyards  until  uiey  be^in  to  be  pro- 

Thia  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  immense  tracts  of  country  devastated  by  the 
phylloxera  can  be  replanted  and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  restored  to  the 
Peninsula. 

At  the  same  time,  to  compensate  the  wine  growere  for  their  losses  in  the  colonial 
Uid  French  markets,  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  neighborine;  Republic, 
which  has  opened  large  cities  to  the  wine  trade  by  suppressing  certain  dues,  which 
have  instead  been  imposed  on  liquors  and  other  things. 

We  can  also  obt^n  ereat  benefit  from  the  free  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  by  mak- 
ing canals  and  reservoirs  to  irrigate  the  districts  suSering  from  continual  drought, 
i^btch  will  lead  to  increased  cultivation;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  also  neces- 
sary to  allow  free  entry  to  the  materials  required  in  mairing  chemical  fertiliEers. 


This  system  is  in  vcwue  in  protectionist  countries  for  the  purpose  of  placing  export- 
ing nmnufactureis  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  free-trade  nations,  wnere,  of  course, . 
raw  materials  are  not  taxed. 

We  have  a  law  of  temporary  free  entry  in  Spain,  which  it  may  be  sud  haa  never 
been  applied,  as  only  the  temporary  free  importation  of  American  black  remn  for 
soap  making  exists,  besides  that  of  copper  cylinders  use  in  printing,  which  are 
engraved  in  Spain. 

As  a  rule,  the  svstem  is  regarded  by  onr  manufacturers  with  certain  mlsKivings,  as 
they  fear  it  might  injure  native  industry.  This,  however,  is  impoanble  if  the 
scheme  be  subiected  to  careful  r^ulation,  and  if  all  facilities  be  given  to  manufac- 
turers interested  in  exportation.  At  any  rate,  itisa  matter  which  should  be  carefully 
Studied  in  each  particular  instance  and  the  necessary  safeguards  found. 

The  entry  should  be  granted  at  first  to  articles  sucn  as  American  blai^  reran,  which 
in  no  way  endan^rs  native  products  and  offers  no  cause  for  opposition. 

To  meet  the  objectionB  to  temporary  free  entries,  we  can  also  have  reconrse  to  the 
establishment  of  neutral  zones,  or  free  territories,  where  manv  raw  products  can  be 
manufactured  or  manipulated  for  export  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  com- 
peting. 

The  "Fomento  del  Trabajo  Nacional"  haa  already  applied  for  a  netitral  cone  at 
the  port  of  Barcelona,  on  lines  similar  to  those  existing  at  other  foreign  ports. 


The  comparative  studies  made  by  manufactured  and  operatives  between  the  tex- 
tile industry  of  England  and  that  of  Spain  show  positively  that  there  the  operatives, 
eamin(5  higher  wages  and  working  shorter  hours,  produce  more  than  the  Spanish 
operatives.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States — all  nations  that  compete  with  us  in  the  general  market. 

An  Italian  economist  advanced  the  theory  oi  the  economy  of  high  wages,  which 
seems  paradoxical.  But  if  we  compare  our  country  with  others,  we  find  that  though 
wages  are  cheaper  here,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  indicate  cheaper  cost  of 
production,  this  is  not  the  case  iu  actual  practice.  Other  countries  pay  higher  wagee 
to  the  operatives,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  more  perfect  machinery,  to  their 
attending  to  a  greater  number  of  machines,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  devote  them- 
selves to  only  one  specialty,  foreign  operatives  produce  far  more  than  ours  do. 

Machinery  that  is  here  placed  in  cnarge  of  men,  ia  there  looked  after  by  women 
or  girls.  The  weavers  oC  plain  cloth  there,  as  a  rule,  attend  to  four  looms,  while  here 
they  have  only  two  under  their  charge. 

It  is  as  important  for  our  masters  as  for  our  men  to  reach  a  similar  degree  of  per- 
fection; for  the  former,  because  they  will  thus  place  themselves  on  equal  terms  in 
the  export  trade,  and  for  the  operatives,  because  in  this  way  numouctare  will  be 
kept  up,  wages  raised,  and  the  conditions  of  labor  improved. 
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Catalonia-  has  never  proved  backward  in  wishinK  to  keep  up  with  the  industrial 
progreae  of  other  nations,  but  she  is  alive  to  the  difflculttee  and  dangers  that  are  en- 
tailed by  every  radical  cliange  in  machinery. 

The  conflict  and  unfortunate  events  caused  by  the  introduction  "(  eelf-acting  looms 
are  remembered  by  all,  a  conflict  in  which  the  State  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  Ihe 
improvements  desired.  That  experience  should  lead  us  to  seek  the  means  of  concili- 
ating the  interests  of  both  capital  and  labor  to  obtain  the  reform.  Serious  difHcul- 
tieeTiave  to  be  met  in  order  to  render  the  attempt  Huccesstul;  tlratly,  the  want  ol 
i^pital,  secondly,  the  laok  of  technical  personnel;  and,  thirdly,  the  difficulty  of 
arrivine  at  a  mutual  understandins  with  tne  operatives,  to  avoid  disputes  and  settle 
the  difficulties  to  the  advantage  of  alt. 


Calculating  the  value  of  the  machinery  Imported  from  abroad  Hince  1893  and  i-ati- 
mating  that  its  value  must  be  writt«n  off  in  ten  years,  we  find  that  our  industries 
own  foreign  machinery  to  the  value  of  134,330,043  pesetas  still  to  be  amortized,  an  is 
proved  by  the  following  Btatistica: 


Yea. 

Value  of  nuMjhtaerylm- 

porum. 

«t.l,U>b«a, 

nortJled. 

p.„„. 

United  SUten! 

t>«elu. 
A    8          04 

ft  1       eo 

A  IS           »4 

gi«       m 

ft  3S          «2 

mllalSUto. 
currency. 

Iks 

23,DW,4S5 

24,sse.M0 

5.966,610  1 

t4.-J35.8»6 

257,3S»,M8 

134. 880,0*3 

If  we  add  to  these  flgures  the  sum  of  33,700,000  pesetas  ($6,392,000),  estimating 
the  value  of  the  machinery  purchased  in  Spain  at  a  quarter,  we  see  tliat  the  capital 
in  machinery  stilt  to  l>e  amortized  ia  169,000  000  pesetas  ($27,040,000.  j 

This  enonnous  sum  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  refonn. 

If  manufacturers  were  able  to  obtain  facilities  for  discounting  their  sales,  the  float- 
ing capital  at  their  disposal  would  be  increased  and  the  sacrifices  they  are  obliged  to 
make  would  be  lightened ;  the  extension  of  private  ereilit,  whii'h  at  present  does  not 
exist  in  spite  of  the  large  amounts  lying  idle  in  our  thanks  and  societies,  would  further 
taciUtate  matters. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  operatives  are  right  when  they  object  to  working  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  English,  on  the  grounds  that  there  are  no  capable  mechanical 
in  their  respective  sections  to  see  to  the  regular  and  uniform  working  of  the  machin- 

^and  at  once  repair  any  breakdown, 
n  order  to  remove  this  hindrance  to  the  reorganization  of  labor,  we  have  long 
advocated  an  industrial  school  where  the  operative  could  obtain  the  technical  eilii- 
cfttion  which  constitutes  the  industrial  strength  of  the  United  States.  There,  though 
the  operative  earns  more  than  in  Europe,  he  produces  twice  as  much  as  the  Uerman 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  le  the  Knifllsli  workman.  Without  such  schools,  it 
is  impossiole  to  obtain  intelligent  and  skilled  operatives  or  masters  with  the  technical 
qualifications  necessary  to  be  able  to  replace  their  work  people,  or  overlookem,  sen- 
ing  as  intermediaries  l»etween  the  engineers  who  conceive  the  ideas  and  the  opera- 
tives who  put  them  into  practice. 


One  of  the  fears  expressed  by  the  operatives  as  a  cause  of  their  opposition  to  the 
work  being  reorganized  is  that  they  should  be  required  to  took  after  ir  jre  machinery 
before  being  placed  in  the  position  necewsary  to  make  the  work  feasible. 

They  are  afraid  that  if  one  mill,  furnished  with  all  the  requirements  for  allowing 
a  wider  sphere  of  action  to  the  operatives,  were  to  start  the  new  form  of  work,  the 
other  mills,  lacking  the  neceiisary  means,  would  wish  to  follow  the  same  example, 
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high  state  of  perfection  in  spinninj^,  which  o 

and  requires  aim  that  the  operatives  ahou)d  have  only  to  attend  to  the  tveft,  bo  that 

they  can  watch  (he  motion  of  foiir  power  looms. 

Justire  requires  it  to  l)e  ackoowleoged  that  there  are  few  in  a  position  to  require 
their  operatives  to  imitate  those  of  other  countries.  But  the  same  justice  demauds 
that  the  maiiufa<;tiirer  who  makes  the  lieavj'  sacrificea  necessary  t"  fit  up  modern 
machinery  should  have  a  guaranty  that  he  wilt  not  be  met  by  organised  resiatani-e, 
rcnderinz  his  sacrifices  fruitl««  and  hindering  the  progress  of  our  industry.  We 
are  ther^ore  in  favor  of  the  "jurados  mixtos"  (mised  juries)  elected  by  industrial 
districts  without  intervention  of  the  Btate,  by  means  of  which  the  operatives  may 
take  part  in  the  oreanization  of  trade,  seeking  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  mas- 
ters and  those  of  the  hands,  and  ftirthering  technical  improvements,  without  which 
we  shall  steadily  fall  behind  foreign  industriee. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  labor  unions  have  been  merely  societies  of  resistance,  which 
have  svstematicsllf  resorted  to  strikes,  and  it  is  high  time  that,  by  means  of  "mixed 
juries,''  the  operatives  should  exercise  a  direct  and  active  influence  on  the  course  of 
trade,  giving  an  impetus  to  industrial  progress  while  endeavoring  to  increase  their 

Apart  from  acting  as  arbiters  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  these  "  mixed 
juries'"  would  have  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  necessary  rules  and  conditions  of  the 


reform  in  working  the  machinery  were  properly  adhered  to  in  all  those  mills  that 
undertook  the  reot^nJEation.  They  would  decide  what  mills  were  entitled  to  carry 
out  the  reform  by  reason  of  their  perfect  machinery,  etc.,  thus  preventing  too  mucn 


being  required  of  the  operatives. 

MimufacturerB  would  be  urged  to  place  themselves  on  the  same  footii^  as  foreign 
milts,  knowii^  ''.hat  once  they  had  done  this  they  would  not  meet  with  diflSculties 
in  obtaining  a  due  return  for  their  outlay. 

In  brief,  we  believe  that  to  i  "     -'-"-- 

undermining  our  industries,  i  _._...._,    .     .  ,    .     ,.  -, . 

industrial  enort,  Grst  requiring  of  the  Btate  the  suppression  of  all  vexations  hin- 
drances, the  granting  of  facilities,  and  the  fostering  and  furtherance  of  private 
initiative. 


The  trade  of  thb  district  during  the  year  1900  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  rather  below  the  average.  Exact  statistical  statements  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Shipments  of  low-priced  wines  from  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  and  Port 
St.  Marys  to  the  United  States  have  increased,  but  the  export  to 
France  has  fallen  off,  particularly  from  the  Huelva  district,  owing  to 
the  high  duties  imposed  on  these  imports. 

Shipmentii  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  consisting  mostly  of 
wine,  olives,  and  olive  oil  from  this  place  and  Seville,  have  been  up  to 
the  average,  but  exports  to  Porto  Rico  have  greatly  decreased. 

There  is  a  movement  to  have  this  place  declared  a  "free  port,"  so 
aa  to  make  it  a  depot  for  merchandise  coming  from  South  American 
countries,  etc.,  but  unfortunately,  the  port  facilities  would  not  justify 
such  Action.  It  is  calculated  that  something  like  {15,000,000  would 
be  required  before  any  kind  of  accommodation  for  ships,  places  for 
storage,  and  means  for  handling  cargo  could  be  obtained. 

Ve^  little  local  capital  would  be  available  until  after  the  trade  bad 
been  rally  developed. 

Exports  of  iron  ore  from  Seville  and  cupreous  iron  ore  and  copper 
and  iron  pyrites  from  Huelva  continue  on  a  large  scale,  the  heavy  rise 
in  value  of  copper  the  last  year  making  the  demand  for  these  ores  very 
strong. 

John  Howell  Carroll,  Contml. 

Cadiz,  January,  1901. 
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CADIZ  TRADE  IN  1900. 

I  inclose  comparative  statements  of  the  exports  and  imports  at  this 
port  to  and  from  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  during  the  years  of  ISOdaod  1900.  Also,  another  state- 
ment of  the  total  shipments  of  wine  from  the  whole  of  Spain  for  same 
periods. 

John  Howell  Cahroll,  Consul. 

Cadiz,  FArvmy  £0, 190J. 


Import*  from  the  United  SaUt  into  Qidix  in  1899  and  1900. 
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InifioTig  from  Forlo  Rico  into  Cadiz  in  1899  and  1900. 
Arti^lca,  I  Unit. 


1899  and  1900. 
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1       18». 
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Import*  fnm  Ovba  iido  Gadix  tn  1899  and  1900. 
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Export*  to  the  United  State*  from  Oadix  tn  1899  and  1900. 
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^ 
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Exporit  to  /^>^(o  Jfimyrom  Oufiz  in  J.g99  and  1900. 
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Export*  to  Porto  Riot  from  Cadit  in  1899  and  ISOO — Continued. 


Artlcla. 
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Export*  to  the  Phil^ipiiK  Iiilandt  Jrom  Qidix  in  ;«W  find  1900. 
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Exports  lo  Cubafmm  Cadiz  in  1S99  and  1900. 
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Ctrniparafici;  thipmeiilt  of  mm  from  Spain  in  1S9S  and  1\ 
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Comparative  ihipmenU  of  vine  fitnu  ^)ain  in  1SS9  and  1900 — Contioued. 
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CARTAGENA. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  accompanying  statiBtics  of  imports  and 
exporta  from  this  consular  district,  1  may  state  that  1  believe  the  quan- 
tities of  imports  to  be  substantially  correct;  tliose  of  exports  are  prob- 
ably below  the  true  figure.  Regarding  values,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  fix  them,  as  the  official  valuations  are  arbitrary  and  misleading. 

EXPORTS   TO   UNITED   STATES. 

The  principal  items  of  export  from  this  district  are  iron  and  man- 
ffaniferous  ore.  The  trade  is  naturally  of  a  spasmodic  character, 
following  the  fluctuations  of  the  iron  market.  Shipments  have 
decreas^  rapidly  during  the  last  few  months,  and  have  now  almost 
ceased. 

™pOHT8  PROM  UNITED  STATES. 

The  only  direct  importation  here  is  pitch  pine  from  the  Southern 
States,  but  1  think  the  trade  might  be  largely  extended  if  those  inter- 
ested would  make  a  combined  effort.  By  this,  I  mean  the  organization 
of  a  steamship  line  from  New  York,  calling  at  this  and  other  Spanish 
ports,  at  fixed  intervals,  say  once  a  month,  or  once  in  every  two 
months.  It  might  not  pay  at  first,  but  within  a  year  it  would  create  a 
considerable  current  of  business  between  the  two  countries. 

Take  such  articles  as  flour,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  starch,  fecules, 
cheese,  salt  meats,  salt  fish,  stoves,  refrigerators,  and  hardware  in  gen- 
eral; all  these  things  are  moi-e  or  less  imported,  and  some  of  them 
would  be  consumed  on  a  larger  tM»le  if  they  were  cheaper  or  could  be 
more  readily  obtained. 

I  imagine  that  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  compete  in  these 
articles,  both  in  quantity  and  price,  with  any  other  producing  country; 
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in  which  case  it  becomes  &  question  of  organization  and  push  to  secure 
and  bold  the  ti'ade.  Of  course,  running  direct  steamers  alono  would 
not  nsake  businesa;  itwould.be  the  basis,  but  would  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  intelligent  and  continuous  effort, 

American  exporters  should  send  reliable  men  to  some  of  the  principal 
Spanish  ports  as  resident  agents,  who  would  sell  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Spanish  currency  and  on  Spanish  weights. 

As  an  example  of  how  ti'ade  is  increased  by  direct  communication,  I 
will  cite  the  case  of  Holland.  Until  a  year  or  two  ago,  Cart^^na  had 
no  direct  steamer  service  with  that  country,  and  little  or  no  business 
was  done.  I^ter,  a  monthly  steamer  was  put  on,  and  it  never  leaves 
Rotterdam  or  returns  thei-eto  without  a  full  cargo. 

COAL  AND  COKE. 

Daring  the  last  few  months,  several  cai^^oes  could  have  been  sold  had 
freight  rates  been  lower.  I  have  had  many  inquiries  from  consumers 
who  were  anxious  to  be  independent  of  the  English  market,  but  with 
an  average  freight  rate  of  22  shilliogs  ($5.31)  per  ton  for  coal  no  busi- 
ness was  possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  prices,  the  native  coal  mines  have  received  a 
great  impulse,  and  it  appears  likely  that  imports  of  this  commodity 
will  diminish  considerably  in  the  future. 

The  Spanish  native  coal  trade  would  be  much  more  flourishing  were 
the  railway  companies  in  a  position  to  handle  it,  but  they  are  not 
Freight  rates  are  veiy  high,  and  the  rolling  stock  old  and  deficient. 
As  an  example,  the  newest  locomotive  running  between  here  and  Chin- 
chilla (142  miles)  bears  the  date  of  1862. 

COMMITNICATIONS  WTTH   OTHER  OOtTNTElES. 

A  steamer  leaves  every  two  or  three  weeks  for  London.  It  calls  at 
most  of  the  Spanish  ports,  and  takes  about  three  weeks  to  make  a  trip. 

Every  three  or  four  weeks  there  is  a  steamer  for  Liverpool,  under 
similar  conditions. 

Once  a  month,  a  boat  leaves  for  Rotterdam,  and  another  for  Hambui^. 

For  Marseilles,  there  are  two  or  three  steamers  every  week. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  quickest  way  of  sending  or 
receiving  mercliandise  is  via  London,  but  it  is  too  slow  and  too  expen- 
sive to  hb  practical.  It  means  two  freight  rates,  extra  insurance,  dis- 
dialing,  warehousing,  and  reloading,  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
and  prowibly  not  less  than  six  or  seven  weeks  employed  in  transit. 
Then,  if  goods  arrive  broken  or  in  bad  condition,  noc)ody  knows  where 
or  when  it  happened,  and  nobody  is  responsible. 

-UiVa  AFFECmiO  AHBBICAN  SHIPPING. 

I  know  of  no  law  which  affects  American  vessels  solely  because  th^ 
are  Ameiican;  but  the  Uw  of  March  20,  1900,  called  ^'  impuesto  ae 
transportes  (transportation  tax),  creates  a  series  of  port  chaises,  pay- 
able oy  vessels,  based  on  the  character  of  the  goods  loaded  or  dis- 
charged, and  on  the  places  from  which  they  come  or  to  which  they  go. 

The  first  class  covers  business  between  Spanish  ports  or  colonies; 
the  second  refers  to  trade  between  Spain  and  other  European  oonn- 
tries;  while  the  third  applies  to  all  other  countries. 
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The  taxes  in  the  third  class  are  the  highest.  Thus  a  vessel  hnagxne 
ooal  from  E^gluid  will  par  50  centimes  of  a  peseta  (about  8  cent^ 
per  tOD,  but  the  same  vessel  coming  with  coal  froiu  the  United  States 
would  pay  2  pesetas  (82  cents)  per  ton — just  four  times  the  amount. 


The  harbor  here  is  large  and  completely  sheltered.  The  depth 
ranges  from  20  to  35  feet  at  all  times,  as  there  are  no  tides.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wharves  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ore  and  coal  business, 
there  is  a  large  quay  with  about  23  feet  of  water,  equipped  with  steam 
cranes  and  sheds  for  the  handling  of  general  merchandise. 

There  is  no  finality  about  the  customs  tariff  and  taxes.  When 
changes  are  made,  they  invariably  come  into  force  from  the  moment 
that  they  are  published  in  the  Official  Gazette;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens tluit  when  they  are  promulgated,  neither  the  government  em- 
ployees nor  the  public  know  what  they  are.  Only  a  clever  expert  can 
tell,  at  any  given  time,  what  the  duties  and  taxes  will  be. 

BXCHABOE8. 

The  premium  on  gold  has  fluctuated  during  the  last  few  months 
between  25  and  32  per  cent,  and  the  present  tendency  is  upward. 
There  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  Spanish  press  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  increase;  it  may  be  attributed  to  tne  printing  of  an  enormous 
q^uantity  of  unconvertible  bank  notes,  and  to  the  constant  coining  of 
silver  money  which  is  not  worth  its  face  value.  Then  foreign  bonds, 
railroad  bonds  (mostly  held  in  France),  freights  on  shipping,  etc., 
have  all  to  be  paid  abroad  in  gold,  and  this,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
imports,  probably  creates  an  adverse  trade  balance. 

TRADE   WITH   CUBA. 

There  being  no  direct  steam  communication  between  this  port  and 
Cuba,  commercial  transactions  are  very  restricted.  A  steamer  called 
in  the  spring  and  loaded  317  tons  of  dry  garlic,  while  several  vessels 
have  taken  an  ^gregate  of  about  5,600  tons  of  salt  from  Correvieja 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  may  mention  incidentally  that  I  have  had  hundreds  of  applications 
during  the  last  year  from  Spaniards,  mostly  young  men,  who  were 
desirous  of  going  to  settle  in  Cuba.  The  majority  wanted  their  pas- 
sage paid,  while  a  few  only  asked  for  some  sure  employment  after 
tliey  got  there. 

TRADE   WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

A  steamer  calls  here  every  four  weeks  en  route  to  Manila.  Exports 
from  here  are  practically  limited  to  common  wine  (in  barrels),  and 
shipments  appear  to  be  increasing.  If  they  continue  on  the  present 
scale,  I  expect  they  will  aggregate  this  year  double  what  they  aid  dur- 
ing 1399. 

GENERAI.  BEHARKB. 

During  the  present  year,  a  new  bank  has  been  started  here,  called 
the  Banco  de  Cartagena,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  pesetas. 

A  shipping  company  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  operating  cargo  steamers;  but  I  understand  that  in  view  of 
the  present  high  price  of  tonnage,  the  company  has  decided  to  wait 
for  a  year  or  more  before  investing. 
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There  are  many  and  unequivocal  signs  throughout  all  Spain  of  an 
increasing  disposition  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
through  commercial  and  industrial  channels,  and  although  it  ia  true 
that  political  conditions  exert  a  strong  adverse  influence  on  ttie  develop- 
ment of  business  in  general,  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  Spain  is  advancing 
on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

The  poorer  classes  are  graduallv  obtaining  higher  wages  than  in 
the  past.  Their  luxuries  of  yesterday  are  necessities  to-day,  and  they 
consume  more.  All  classes  pay  more  taxes  than  before,  and  have 
more  money  available. 

The  spirit  of  association  is  beginning  to  develop.  Trades  unions, 
on  a  small  scale,  are  feeling  their  way;  there  is  a  crowing  demand  for 
better  educational  facilities,  and  the  general  cry  tbroughout  the  coun- 
try is  for  less  politics. 

Jos.  BowaON,  Cojiayl. 

Caktagena,  October  M,  1900. 
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Julio  Harmony,  Cm»vl. 


GIJON. 

The  province  of  Asturias,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain, 
between  Santander  and  Corunna,  i»  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  consisting 
principally  of  ii'on,  coal,  and  other  valuable  ores,  which  are  beinfr 
slowly  developed.  The  mining  operations  and  the  numerous  native 
industries  offer  a  profitable  mjirket  for  United  States  manufactures, 
such  as  machinery,  metal  work,  other  articles  suitable  for  mining,  etc. 
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The  output  of  the  Asturian  coal  mmeii  for  the  years  1897, 1898,  aod 
L899  WB8  as  follows: 


The  total  output  of  coal  in  Spain  during  the  period  given  is  shown 
in  the  following  return: 
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The  coal  mined  in  Asturias  during  1899  was  1,604,028  tons,  repre- 
senting 59.63  per  cent  of  the  whole  Spanish  output  and  an  increase  of 
61,054  tons  over  1898. 

After  meeting  home  consumption,  the  following  shipments  were 
made  in  1899  to  compete  with  British  coal  on  the  Spanish  coast: 


Total-, 


QnaulJty  shipped  in  1898 578,608 

Decreaae  in  1899 9,227 

The  prices  of  coal  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  during  1899  were  as  follows: 
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The  average  freights  per  ton  during  1899  were  as  follows: 
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The  production  of  coal  Id  ABturiatt  does  not  correspond  with  the 
great  abundance  of  the  mineral  nor  with  the  extent  of  the  beds  recendy 
Begun  to  be  worked,  for  it  is  calculated  that  the  mines  r^uld  produce 
5,W)0,000  tons  yearly  durin^r  a  period  of  one  thousand  years.  The 
coal  area  is  estimatea  at  540  square  kilometers  {208.5  square  miles),  of 
which  only  an  insignificant  part  is  at  present  exploited,  owing  to"  want 
of  facilities  for  transport  and  improred  accommodation  for  uiipment. 


The  great  spirit  of  enterprise,  however,  since  the  termination  of  the 
late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain^  shown  by  the  formation 
of  new  and  the  development  of  existing  minmg  syndicates  and  other 
industrial  companies,  leads  to  the  hope  that  in  toe  near  future,  the 
quantity  of  coal  mined  will  be  double  thatof  the  present  output.  The 
STstem  employed  up  to  a  recent  date  has  been  that  of  siMace  mining, 
the  sinking  of  shafts  being  unusual  even  now. 

Among  the  most  important  mining  syndicates  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Sociedad  Metalurgica  Duro-Felguera.  La  Felguera  has 
been  recently  reformed,  the  capital  being  increased  to  15,000,000 
pesetas  (*2,4OQ,00O). 

The  iron  area  is  calculated  at  145  square  kilometers  (55.9  square 
miles),  14  kilometers  (5.4  square  mites)  alone  being  worked,  producing 
in  1899,  62,000  tons.  This  is  a  decrease  of  6,000  tons  compared  wit£ 
1898,  when  the  output  reached  68,000  tons.  All  of  this  iron,  with  an 
additional  57,712  tons  from  Bilbao  and  Santander,  was  utilized  at  the 
native  works. 

The  ore  in  Asturias  yields  from  40  to  51  per  cent  of  iron  and  con- 
tains a  considerable  proportion  of  silica  and  some  sulphur,  but  this 
defect  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  abundance  of  the  mineral,  there 
being  beds  5  kilometers  (3.1  miles)  long,  with  seven  layers,  some  of 
which  present  a  depth  of  10  meters  (10,9  varda). 

These  iron  mines  present  a  good  opening  for  American  enterprise 
and  a  valuable  market  for  mining  machinery.  Labor  is  very  cheap  in 
the  mining  districts. 

The  other  minerals  found  in  Asturias,  and  worked  in  1899,  are  as 
follows: 


Mlnenl. 

aiandlT. 

V.1U.. 

TDM. 

1    1 

66 
2,  BIO 

n.Ms 

as 

IK 

801,818 

United  Kingdom . 

n-lted  Kingdom. 

Fr-n^. 

NEW  ENTEBPBISEa 


Since  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  capital  has  been  pouring  into 
Asturias,  seeking  investment  in  commercial  enterprises.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  45  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  trade  of  Cuba 
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and  Porto  Rico  belonged  to  Astnrians,  who  are  now  the  largest  sub- 
scribers to  the  following  new  companies,  besides  their  shares  in  the 
navigation  companies  cited  hereafter: 


ikofOUoD 

Bank  Antorlano, Cricdo ... 
""  m  CMUn  Wnvtng  Co , 

ID  Eapoito  8uk  Co 

_.,jn  ChlcoiT  Wocki 

LsTlwIk  Ktuiueled  Bidhnr  Wue.aijon. 


aUanO 
OiloDB 
GlJoiiCI 


ilaleMoredayaiJnn).. 
'OT)u,Verlna>ncI  01)011 


Aitartan  Beet-Root  Sugar  Works,  Vuii 

Llerea  Beet-Root  Battt  Factory 

VIllBTicIa*  Beet-Root  Sugar  fietarj 

Piavla  Beet-Root  Sugar  Factory 

VUlBtegie  Beet-Root  Sngar  Factory . . 


2.  MO,  ODD 
2.000.000 
2,000,000 


In  addition,  the  Gijon  branch  of  tlie  Bank  of  Spain  reports  an 
increase  of  19,935,044  pesetas '  ($3,189,600)  over  1898  in  cash  deposits 
without  interest,  which  amount  has  been  little  affected  by  the  sum  of 
68,000,000  pesetas  ($10,800,000)  subscribed  to  the  recent  conversion 
of  the  national  debt. 


The  manufacture  of  beet-root  aua&r  promises  to  be  an  important 
industry,  and  should  create  a  demandfor  American  agricultural  imple- 
ments. New  factories  are  in  the  course  of  erection  and  will  bo  readv 
for  next  season.  All  the  capital  has  been  incveased  and  subscribed, 
some  of  the  shares  being  quoted  at  40  per  cent  premium. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  are  on  the  increase,  aa  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement: 

1899 $3,004,090 

1898 1,922,200 

1897 1,774,620 

The  remarkable  increase  to  nearly  double  the  value  of  previous 
years  can  bo  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which  may  oe  men- 
tioned the  improved  value  of  silver  currency,  oriskness  of  trade,  and 
the  starting  of  many  new  industries,  the  capital  for  which  was  lai^ely 

f)rovided  by  Astunana,  formerly  residents  of  Cuba.  Judging  by  the 
arge  amounts  subscribed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  United  States 
manufactures  would  find  a  wide  field  here  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  many  industries  yet  in  their  infancy,  provided  the  wants  of  the 
various  branches  are  closely  studied. 

The  United  Kingdom  takes  the  lead  of  importing  countries,  not, 
however,  in  virtue  of  her  own  products,  but  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  cereals  placed  to  her  credit.  These  cereals  are  at  American 
and  Russian  origin,  shipped  at  British  ports,  and  are  valued  at  $647,516 
in  1899.- 

'The  market  value  of  the  peseta  b  IS  cents. 
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Machinery. — In  aDalyzinc  the  import  list  for  laat  year,  we  come  to 
the  important  it«m  of  machitiery,  and  the  position  is  clearly  set  forth 
below. 


18»7.                           IMS. 

18M. 

CounW)-. 

Value. 

Percent-    value.     P^reenl- 

V«lne. 

Percent- 

United  KlnBdom 

tlTl.OSO 

Haw 
» 

10.98        22,870 
8.83         22,810 

82.  tS 
64.  tD 

•1 

Sis 

i.aso 

"■"" 

1    3W,J» 

888,800 

Belgium  continues  to  send  the  largest  quantity  of  machinery,  which 
consists  principally  of  plants  for  beet-root  sugar  works,  a  apeciiUty  of 
her  own. 

I  would  strongly  urge  United  States  manufacturers  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  this  market,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  profitable  outlet  for  suitable  products. 

Cfer«/&. ^Continuing  the  analysis  of  imports,  cereals  arrived  in' 
larger  quantities  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  native  crops,  which, 
however,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  do  not  supply  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  wants  of  the  province.  And  this  importation 
will  continue  to  increase,  as  large  tnicL'^  of  land  are  being  laid  down 
for  beet-root  cultivation  where  maize  was  previously  grown. 

In  1899,  3,!t65  tons  of  cereals  were  imported,  valued  at  $1,089,695,  as 
against  20,62!)  tons,  valued  at  $559,365,  in  the  previous  year. 

The  principal  grain  importers  are: 


Nunc. 

1       Addrem. 

Name. 

Addren. 

Beflonia  HU<M  do  ARuatlii  Al 

■r*&. 

ATilftL 

DoDjiunOriB 

....!  A*ll«*. 

BXPOBTS. 


The  exports  in  18i)9  amounted  to  $565,010  and  in  the  year  preced- 
ing to  $(tll,Ot>0,  a  decrease  of  $45,990.  which  represents  principally  the 
diminished  exports  to  the  late  Spanish  colonies.  The  annexed  table 
shows  the  amounts  exported  to  the  various  countries: 


Counli>-. 

1    „. 

UK. 

ISM. 

'    Kjsas 

•a™ 

188, 3» 

u:«8 

-I     es*,«»| 
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The  large  increase  in  the  Spanish  marine  tonnage  in  recent  years  has 
had  the  effect  of  driving  out  the  foreign  flag  from  the  Asturian  trade, 
and  the  shipping  returns  for  1900  will  show  a  still  further  increase, 
as  during  1899,  many  steamers  have  been  bought  by  the  following  com- 
panies, recently  formed: 


Companlai 

C«pltal,pe- 

United  SUM 
curreDcy. 

U  ComMBU  de  Navegaclftn  CUodkUo  MlDen  t 

eMaoo 

I  am  informed  that,  the  whole  of  this  lai^  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed.   The  shares  are  quoted  at  3  to  10  per  cent  premium. 

FOKT  IHFROVEHEKT8. 

The  large  and  important  harbor  of  Musel,  in  Gijon  Bay,  commenc^ 
in  1892,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,200,000,  when  finished  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  finest  port  on  the  coast.  Little  progress  has  been  made 
wito  the  works,  which  is  very  discouraging  to  the  interests  of  Asturias, 
as  the  completion  of  this  important  undertaking  would  mark  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  and  be  the  means  of  attracting  capital  and  enterprise. 

This  new  harbor  would  accommodate  the  largest  vessels  afloat  and 
be  the  means  of  connecting  the  mines  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  with 
an  economical  port  of  loa£ng  for  minerals. 

The  Cr^dito  Industrial  Gijonfo,  a  company  recently  formed  for 
acquiring  mining  rights,  railways,  etc.,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
15,000,000  pesetas,  is  negotiating  with  the  Spanish  Government  with 
the  object  of  taking  over  the  works  of  the  Musel  and  completing  them 
in  two  years,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  contractors.  United  States  con- 
tractors should  apply  to  the  president  of  the  company,  Don  Luis 
Belaunde,  Gijon. 

TBADB  OFENINOS. 

The  National  Small  Arms  Factory^  at  Oviedo,  and  the  gun  factory 
at  Trubia  offer  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  all  appliances  and 
machinery  that  will  improve  their  works. 

Among  other  industries  that  present  a  market  for  improved  tools, 
machinery,  etc.,  are  the  following: 


T»il«. 

Hune. 

Addrao. 

Steel  works,  wire  noUe,  uid  telcenpb 
wires. 

Otion. 

Oljoii. 

an 

United  States  manufacturers  should  make  their  quotations  in  francs 
or  pounds  sterling,  f .  o.  b.  at  Spanish  ports,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  secure  direct  shipment,  as  the  expenses  of  transshipment  are  too 
heavy  to  permit  competition  with  European  houses. 
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BZCHANGE. 

The  average  rate  of  exchuige  during  tbe  year  1899  wae  6  pesetas 
per  $1,  United  States  gold. 

AOBICDIiTUBE. 

Agriculture  in  Asturiae  is  very  backward,  in  spite  of  tbe  excellent 
quality  of  the  soil  and  other  natural  conditions  favorable  to  this 
industry. 

The  pastures  are  good,  bat  the  cattle  reared,  in  general,  are  of  a 
poor  breed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  cereids  raised  during  tlie 
years  1897, 1898,  and  1899: 


Wh«»L 

Barlor. 

E„. 

MsUe. 

BeuuL 

Yea™. 

Heclo- 

B—l. 

Heclfr 

■s 

ss 

,».■*. 

5S£- 

Biuheliu 

5Sr 

r^- 

1N7 

ffi::::: 

HMO 

8S 

li 

1B,4H 

S8S 

88,112 

'■BM 

■as 

3&TM1 

Hazelnuts  are  grown  in  abundsace,   and   about  2,000  tons   were 
shipped  last  year  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Rowing  of  apples  is  on  the  increase,  the  greater  part  of  Uie 
crop  being  us^  for  cider.    Champagne  cider  is  largely  made,  many 
factories  of  importance  devoUng  tbemselvee  to  its  manufacture. 
Abthuh  Lovelace, 

Acting  Qmtular  AgaU. 
GuoN,  J-idy  £7,  1900. 


Return  of  liiippitig  at  Ou  pert  ^Qijandwriag  tilt  ytOT  U 
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Rttum  of  pmncipal  artida  of  import  to  Oijim  durvtf  the  ytan  1S90  attd  ISSe. 
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Adum  i/f  principal  nrtidet  fjjH/rled  frvnt  Gij<M  during  the  ytan  189S  and  1899. 
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CWobT. 

Eiportt. 

importu 

WK. 

ISBg. 

ISM. 

i«n. 

ISM. 

lam. 

289,265 

tl41,74£ 

*,St6 

Is 
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13,820 
8,ll» 
20,170 
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11 

(i.aoB,™ 

2*2.  TO6 

ia»,SM 
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Il,48fi 

12,  2« 

^m 
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811,000 

660.010 

187»,S30 

I.Bia.2M 

NatMt  mui  addretta  Cjf  Ae  princ^oi  imporlen  and  bankenin  lite  provmce  of  Atlurvu. 

IHPOBTEBS. 


Tiaae. 
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Addnn. 
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UMn.  Bheldon,  OenJtWD.  and  MoTKUi 

Gljon. 

mical 

B-r: 

■"^Si. 

o«r 
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aS'Siiiiik-iKdi-iUii:::::::::: 

*"^£i 

•diea 

Nltntc  o[  pMuh,  etc,  for  exp] 

Name. 

AddiMa. 

BantnTRmm 

bueofe:  bpain, 

MALAGA. 


The  aew  crop  of  raisins,  the  outlook  for  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  seemed  unfavorable  owing  to  bad  weather,  has  since  enjoyed 
such  favorable  conditions  that  a  good  product  from  the  vines  is 
almost  assured,  and  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  a  yield  on  a  par  with 
its  predecessor.  It  is  premature,  however,  to  ^ve  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  what  the  exportations  will  be.  The  crop  is  backward  by  ten  or 
twelve  days;  hence  stocks  of  good  reliable  fruit  will  not  become  avail- 
able for  shipments  in  targeqaan  titles  before  th^  latter  part  of  September. 

ALHONm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  strong  winds  prevailed,  which  damaged 
the  almond  trees  to  some  extent  The  crop  is  not  expected  to  reach 
last  year's  production.  It  will,  however,  be  large,  ftiees  may  open 
hig^h,  on  account  of  the  poor  crop  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  Alicante, 
aim  Italy. 

LEUONB,  ORANQES,  FIQS,  AND   POMEQRANATES. 

At  tills  time  of  writing,  the  oatlook  for  the  lemon  and  the  orange 
crops  is  very  good.  It  should  be  superior  to  that  of  last  season,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Prices  will  be  about  the  same  as  those  for 
1899.     The  outlook  for  figs  and  pomegranates  is  also  excellent. 

PALU-LEAF  HATS. 

The  manufacture  of  palm-leaf  hats  varies  but  little,  the  demand 
being  always  much  greater  than  the  supply. 

I.Z7TTEB8  OF  INQOIBT. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  1  have  received  and  replied  to  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  letters  of  inquiry  from  merchants  in  the  United 
States,  through  which,  in  many  instances,  they  have  been  able  to  enter 
into  relations  with  parties  here.  If  merchants  at  home  would  more 
generally  adopt  the  rule  of  addressing  consular  officers  abroad  when 
seeking  trade  or  information,  the  result  would  be  far  better  than  by 
the  use  of  foreign  directories,  where  often  the  names  of  responsible, 
desirable,  and  well-known  bouses  do  not  appear. 


I  am  always  glad  to  receive  samples,  provided  all  charges  thereon 
have  been  ^id;  also  price  liste  and  catalogues,  if  in  German,  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  I  desire  to  state  that  these  should  be  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  country  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  printed 
in  English  and  intended  for  countries  where  that  tongue  is  not  spoken, 
they  are  ^nerally  of  no  commercial  vidue,  involving  expense  to  the 
ptutiea  malting  the  same,  and  seldooi  producing  resulte. 
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AHBBIOAS  OOAL,  ETC. 

There  is  an  opeoiDe  here  for  AmericaD  coal,  providing  parties  are 
willing  to  send  Bamples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  can  compete 
with  English  coal. 

When  WQ  have  a  comiDercial  treaty  with  Spain,  there  will  be  a  most 
excellent  opening  for  electrical  supplies  of  all  sort«,  fans  especially, 
American  hanu  and  canned  goods,  and  many  articles  tlie  product  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

K.  M.  Baktleuah,  OotMvl. 

Mauiga,  July  i,  ^900. 


BcpaiU  deetared  far  Ott  viand  of  Porto  Rieo. 
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Deetared  exporU  to  Iheitland  of  CwAo. 
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OO1I80LAB  ASENCT  AT  ALUBRIA. 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSULAR  AGENCY  AT  ALMERIA. 

aBNBKAL  OBBEBVATION8. 

The  year  1899  has  been  one  of  eeneral  prosperity  in  the  province  of 
Almenti,  but  nothing  has  taken  place  in  tiie  last  twelve  months  to  call 
for  H|>ecial  notice  or  observation.  The  yield  of  fruits  has  been  larger 
than  in  1898,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  grapes,  the  most  valuaole 
product  of  the  district.  The  prices  of  the  latt«r  have  not  been  quite 
equal  tothe  previous  year,  owing,  in  the  main,  to  the  pooi-er  quality  of 
the  fruit,  llie  country  is  rapid^  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera,  which  began  in  1893,  and  from  now  on  a  steady  increase 
in  the  production  of  grapes  may  be  expected. 

There  is  a  general  advance  movement  in  iron-ore  shipments,  aad 
tiie  exportation  has  been  notably  larger  than  for  several  years  past. 
For  the  first  time  since  1890,  a  sample  cargo  of  ore  has  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 
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Although  AInieria  has  been  coaaected  with  the  outside  world  for 
two  years  and  more  by  rail,  it  was  not  until  October  of  1899  that  for- 
eign mail  was  brought  to  thia  city  by  steam,  the  diligence  continuiaj;  in 
uae  as  the  means  of  transportation.  Even  now,  tne  overland  coach 
brings  letters  and  pafisengcri:^  from  neighboring  towns,  although  some 
of  the  latter  are  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Linars-Almeria  ro^. 


The  yield  of  grapes  shows  a  pronounced  increase  over  that  of  1898, 
and,  in  fact,  the  number  of  barrels  shipped  to  foreign  countries  has 
been  exceeded  only  by  the  year  1898,  when  988,405  Barrels  were  sold 
abroad. 

The  destructive  phylloxera  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  product 
until  in  1896,  when  the  low  ebb  was  reached.  In  that  year,  only 
570,213  barrels  were  shipped.  The  transplanting  of  the  American 
vine,  the  riparia,  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  several  years  and  the 
results  are  considered  quite  satisfactory.  The  phylloxera  seems  to 
have  disappeared  almost  entirely. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  grapes  in  the  past  three  years  has 
been  as  marked  as  the  corresponding  decrease  in  1894^1896.  The 
shipments  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  even 
as  tat  inland  as  Chicago,  has  never  been  exceeded  except  in  1893.  It 
is  nearly  double  that  of  1898. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendid  showing  made,  there  is  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  quality;  in  truth,  it  may  oe  stated  that  the  grapes  in 
genci-al  were  very  poor,  indeed.  This  is  shown  by  the  condition  in 
which  they  arrived  in  New  York,  for  instance,  and  in  one  notable  case 
it  is  reported  the  cargo  was  practically  worthless.  The  grapes  lacked 
durability  and  firmness,  and  but  few  appeared  to  have  arrived  at  the 
port  of  destination  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  The  reason  for  the 
poor  quality  is  assigned  to  the  great  and  lasting  heat  and  the  lack  of 
rain.  This  brought  about  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  grape,  which 
first  app^red  in  1898  and  became,  in  1899,  as  destructive  as  the  phyllox- 
era. It  is  rather  difficult  lo  state  exactly  what  the  destructive  agency 
is,  but,  in  brief,  it  may  he  described  as  a  sort  of  u  fly  which  hatches 
^gs  on  the  grape,  and  these  in  the  course  of  time  produce  worms. 
'Hie  worm,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  designation,  is  not  microscopic,  but 
can  be  easily  traced  under  a  thin  skin  of  the  fruit.  The  block  spot 
seen  on  the  grapes  this  year  can  be  attributed  only  to  this  worm.  This 
spotappeared  just  as  the  grape  was  ripening,  turning  to  its  rich,  golden 
color,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  help  but  to  pick  the  fruit  at  once. 

The  disasters  of  this  year  may  never  be  repeated,  or  at  least  for 
many  years,  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  growth  and 
harvesting  of  the  grape  crop  as  well  as  of  the  other  fruits  of  thb 
province. 

The  sales  in  general  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  or  profitable, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  shippers  sold  at  excellent  prices,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  jgrapea  were  not  sound,  the  values  realized  were 
claimed  to  be  good.  The  earlier  grapes  go  to  English  markets,  since 
their  durability  is  not  sufficient  for  tne  fong  trip  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  days  across  the  Atlantic.  The  shipments  for  the  States  begin, 
06  a  rule,  early  in  October.  This  year,  however,  was  a  notable  excep- 
tion.    The  London  prices  were  very  poor,  and  in  consequence,  the 
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exporters  sought  an  outlet  in  America.  At  the  end  of  September, 
nearly  35,000  oairels  had  been  sent,  cbiefiy  to  New  York — fully  double 
the  number  of  other  years  for  the  same  period.  The  prices  in  Eng- 
land continued  poor  through  October,  and  this  accounts  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  enormous  shipments  to  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  barrels  sent  by  transshipment  was  unusually  large,  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  great  scarcity  of  ships.  Many  exporters  in  Almeria  prefer 
transshipments,  because  it  is  thought  the  grapes  arrive  in  port  in  bet- 
ter condition.  At  one  time,  about  the  middle  of  October,  there  were 
fully  75,000  barrels  awaiting  direct  bcKita  for  New  York.  Such  a  con- 
gestion in  grapes  destined  for  one  market  has  nerer  before  been 
known  here. 

It  is  rather  dangerous  to  make  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  crop 
of  grapes  for  IflW),  but  it  might  be  well  to  state  what  the  exporters 
here  anticipate,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  atmospheric  conditions 
are  favorable.  The  transplanting  of  vines,  the  increasing  of  the  par- 
rales,  ought,  according  to  conservative  estimates,  bring  the  number 
of  barreb  up  to  1,000,000,  at  least  150,000  in  excess  of  1899.  This 
beiog  true,  fully  one-fifth  of  that  quantity  is  likely  to  find  a  market  in 
the  United  States. 


In  the  table  annexed  may  be  seen  the  mineral  statistics  of  Almeria 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  iron  ore 
since  1895  has  been  marked,  and  it  is  possible  that  considerable  ore  may 
be  shipped  to  America  during  the  coming  year. 

The  export  of  iron  to  the  United  States  began  many  years  ago,  the 
first  shipper  being  M.  Baron,  late  British  vice-consul.  His  mines 
were  latertransferred  to  the  Sierra  Alhamilla  Mining  Company,  which 
constructed  a  narrow-gauge  road  to  the  mines  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness for  some  years,  smpping  considerable  quantity  to  America.  This 
company  was  again  transferred  to  Messrs.  Bonner  &  Co.,  who,  how- 
ever, traded  exdusively  with  England,  Their  failure  caused  all  export 
trade  in  iron  ore  to  be  discontinued  for  the  years  1894  and  1895.  At 
present,  the  ore  from  the  Sierra  Alhamilla  is  being  shipped  to  England 
by  a  new  company.  The  ore  of  the  above-mentioned  mme  is  the  clean- 
est in  the  province  and  contains  but  little  phoephorus,  being  under 
the  usual  guaranty  of  0.040,  and  averaging  52  per  cent  iron  and  H 
per  cent  manganese. 

Another  important  company  is  the  Portman.  The  managers  have 
shipped  considerable  quantities  of  micaceous  ore,  containing  58  per  cent 
iron,  acceptable  to  a  few  smelting  works  only.  Of  late,  tbis  coinpany 
has  acquired  other  mines  and  continues  to  ship  to  England.  Other 
new  companies  have  exploited  several  mines  in  uiis  provmce,  but  have 
done  little  or  nothing  toward  their  development. 

In  a  general  way,  all  the  iron  ore  of  Almeria  may  be  said  to  contain 
over  50  percent  iron,  but  the  majority  is  unclean,  containing  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  and  but  little  sal,  the  siliceous  matter,  how- 
ever, not  being  objectionable. 

The  argentiferous  ores  come  chiefly  from  Cabo  de  Gata,  and  up  to  1892, 
were  smelted  by  Cumillo  &  Co.,  who,  however,  failed,  and  since  then 
these  ores  have  been  shipped  to  Mazarron  and  Cartbagena  for  smelt- 
ing.   At  present,  argentiferous  ores  are  extracted  in  the  Berja  district, 
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bat  owing  to  the  bad  working  of  the  mines,  their  output  has  decreaaed 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  one  wt>rk  Bmelts  from  two  to  three  months 
in  the  year.  The  price  is  arranged  in  advance  with  the  English  mar- 
ket, both  as  to  lead  and  silver,  after  deducting  the  coat  of  smelting, 
frei^t,  etc. 

The  production  of  copper  ores  ia  insignificant,  owing  to  the  poor 
ores,  or  3  to  6  per  cent,  not  being  able  to  support  the  cort  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  mines  yielding  higher  percentiles  being  mostly  in  raise 
ground  of  uncertain  output. 

There  exist  good  deposits  of  eulphnr  ores,  unworked,  howeFer,  for 
want  of  energy  and  capital.  The  mines  of  Buen  Viento  Carri,  rich  in 
quality  and  quantity,  with  reducing  furnaces,  have  produced  almost 
all  the  sulphur  (refined)  shipped  for  years  past,  but  owing  to  the  fall 
in  prices,  the  output  has  been  curtailed  in  toe  last  few  years.  Most  of 
the  sulphur  is  shipped  to  France. 

The  zinc  or  calamine  ore  trade  is  controlled  by  two  or  three  com- 
panies. The  crude  ore  contains  only  30  per  cent.  The  shipments 
vary  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  per  annum,  the  bulk  going  to  Antwerp. 
Tile  price,  free  on  lK»rd,  is  ^  pesetas  for  30  per  cent,  with  50  centimefl 
(about  10  cents)  per  unit  above  the  30  per  cent.  The  quantity  in  this 
district  is  limited. 

The  argentiferous  pig  lead  ceased  to  be  exported  from  Almeria  about 
seven  years  ago,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  company.  From  Gar- 
rucha,  a  nearby  seaport,  about  10,000  tons  are  shipped  anmuUly. 

Shipments  in  1899.— Daring  1899,  the  amount  or  iron  ore  shipped 
has  doubled,  and  the  prospects  for  another  year  are  excellent.  Of  the 
179,860  tons  exported,  England  received  142,350;  Holland  83,210,  and 
the  United  States  4,100. 

All  the  calunine  ore  was  shipped  to  Antwerp,  the  total  toooage 
being  2,350. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  salt  went  to  Pemambuco. 


The  Spanish  sanitary  authorities  have  placed  a  new  tax  on  bills  of 
health,  which  went  into  effect  February  1,  1900.  The  tax,  in  tabu- 
lated form,  may  be  noted  in  annexed  schedule. 


Nearly  all  the  imports  come  here  from  other  ports  in  Spain,  notably 
from  Barcelona.  The  exceptions  are  coal  and  timber.  Of  coal,  13,000 
tons  were  imported,  and  of  timber,  2,500  cubic  meters. 

Aloab  E.  Caslbton, 

dmautar  Agent. 
Almeria,  July  1, 1900, 
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EuropeanraaL 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT  FOR  1898. 


Inasmuch  as  no  commercial  report  was  made  for  the  province  of 
Almeria  for  1898,  I  append  the  following  tables  without  commeDt: 
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h  cout  Bteamen  not  Included. 

Algab  E.  Cableton,  Oonmdar  Agent. 
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KAIiAGA:  TItADE  IN  1900. 

The  calendar  rear  1900,  commercially  considered,  has  not  been  a  satis- 
factory one  in  me  consular  district  of  Mala^,  which  is  composed  of 
the  three  large  provinces  of  Malaga,  Almena,  and  Granada,  with  a 
total  population  of  1,398,053,  The  principal — in  fact,  the  only  impor- 
tant seat  of  trade  in  the  district  is  the  city  of  Malaga,  which  h  Spain's 
second  Mediterranean  seaport  in  size  and  miportance.  In  speaking  of 
the  year  1900  as  an  unsatisfactory  one,  reference  is  not  had  particularly 
to  Malaga's  trade  with  the  United  States,  for  indeed  exports  thither 
have  been  slightly  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  usually 
large  raisin  and  atinond  traffic  with  central  Europe  was  far  l»elow  the 
average,  and,  what  is  worse  still  for  the  merchant  exporters,  much  of 
the  business  this  year  weis  done  at  a  loss,  as  is  explained  hereafter  in 
this  report  under  the  subheading  of  "A  fantastic  luisin  season." 

ouvE  oHi. 

Malaga's  trade  in  olive  oil  this  year — that  is  to  say,  her  trade  in  the 
oil  that  is  now  being  pressed  from  the  olive  crop  of  this  year  for 
exportation  in  1901 — will  be  lai^Iy  reduced — aoout  50  per  cent, 
indeed— because  of  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the  olive  crop  in 
the  provinces  of  Jaen  and  Cordova  and  because  of  the  largely  reduced 
crops  in  the  provinces  of  Malaga  and  Seville.  In  a  eood  year  there 
are  exported  from  Malaga— principally  to  Russia  and  England — about 
2,000,000  arrobas  (27,739  tons)  of  oil,  at  an  average  value  of  $1.58  an 
arroba  of  25  pounds.  It  lb  probably  not  very  well  known  in  the 
United  States  that  Russia's  large  demand  for  Spain's  cheap  olive  oil  is 
created  by  the  religion  of  the  country,  which  requires  that  olive  oil 
shall  be  burned  in  the  lamps  that  are  used  for  illuminating  the  im^^ 
of  saints  in  nearly  every  Russian  house. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the  failure  of  the  olive 
crop  this  year  was  due  to  three  causes — first,  to  lack  of  rain  in  the 
summer  mouths;  tiien  to  heavy  winds,  which  blew  the  olive  buds  off  the 
trees  in  great  quantities,  and  finally  to  worms,  developed  in  the  fruit 
from  the  e^^s  o^  a  certain  fly  that  often  infests  the  olive  groves  of 
Spain. 

A   FANTAgmO    RAISIN    SEABON. 

The  fruit  or  raisin  season,  from  August  to  November,  was  unique 
as  r^^rda  fluctuations  in  values,  and,  if  the  general  gossip  of  the  mar- 
ket may  be  believed,  the  most  u  nsatisfactory  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
dealer  tn  muscatel  ruisins  and  almonds. 

The  cutting  of  grapes  for  dryin?  purpoees  usuallycommences  about 
the  first  of  Aug^ust  and  continues  about  six  weeks.  The  season  of  1900 
was  some  ten  days  later  than  usual,  and  the  crop  promised  to  be  the 
largest  known  for  fifteen  years. 

It  is  customary  among  the  raisin  men  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  largest 
producers  and  local  speculators,  when  the  earliest  raisins  are  marketed, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  opening  prices  of  the  respective  classes  and 
grades — some  twenty  in  number.  Merchant  exporters  are  not  invited 
to  take  part  in  this  formality,  a  fact  which  may  account  for  some  of 
the  curious  features  of  the  recent  season.  The  opening  prices  are  usu- 
ally the  highest,  the  tendeucv  of  the  market  being  always  to  decline. 
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In  fixing  prices  this  season,  the  raisin  men  appear  to  have  over- 
looked the  shortage,  supposed  to  reach  75  per  cent,  of  the  currant  crop 
of  Greece,  and  a  smaller  one  of  the  sultana  crop  of  Turkey,  as  weU 
as  the  lateness  of  their  own  crop,  which  would  thus  be  rendered  liable 
to  damage  from  the  usual  rains  at  the  end  of  September.  Opening 
prices  were  from  $2.68  (United  States  gold]  for  the  finest  clusters  per 
box  of  22  pounds  to  7^-  cents  for  the  so-called  seedless  muscatels. 
Many  merchants  seem  to  have  been  as  ignorant  of  the  shortage  further 
east  as  were  the  raisin  men,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  as  soon 
as  opening  prices  were  fixed,  European  and  other  importers  of  raisins 
were  deluged  with  offers  from  Malaga,  and  a  lai^e  percentage  of  the 
prospective  crop  was  sold  by  Malaga  merchants  to  their  clients  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  France,  England,  and  elsewhere  during  the  last  half  of 
August  for  September  and  October  shipment,  before  any  raisins  were 
actually  cured  and  even  before  a  single  contract  had  been  made  between 
the  merchants  and  the  raisin  growers  or  local  speculators.  This  aclion 
of  the  merchants  is  explaineaby  the  fact  that  the  opening  prices  were 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  higher  tban  usual,  and  that  tne  tendency  of  the 
market  has  heretofore  been  invariably  downward  after  tbe  opening. 
But  as  the  prices  of  sultanas  and  currants  were  extraordinarily  high, 
much  higher  even  than  the  unusnallv  high  opening  price  of  Malaga 
muscatels,  a  very  heavy  demand  for  Malagas  set  in  and  continued,  and 
all  supplies  were  eagerly  taken  up  as  fast  as  received  until  the  15th  of 
September,  when  heavy  rains  began  to  fall  and  lasted  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly for  two  weeks.  Once  the  rains  began,  exporters  grew  anxious 
about  covering  their  sales  made  in  August,  and  began  buying  sharply, 
which  made  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  demand,  ami  forced  prices  up 
to  $3.21  per  box  for  finest  clusters  and  $1.43  an  arroba  of  25  pounds 
for  seedless  muscatets^an  advance  for  the  latter  of  100  per  cent  over 
the  price  of  tbe  preceding  season.  These  seedless  raisins  somewhat 
resemble  currants,  which  accounts  for  this  remarkable  rise.  The 
quantities  of  seedless  sold  in  August  for  later  shipment  were  enor- 
mous, and  in  the  face  of  the  advance  a  fulfillment  of  the  contracts 
meant  great  losses,  and  in  some  instances  ruin,  to  certain  exportera. 
Some  of  them  none-the-less  shouldered  their  losses  and  carried  out 
their  engagements.  It  is  reported  that  others  did  not  do  so,  and  the 
minister  ol  Norway  and  Sweden  at  Madrid,  on  behalf  of  ceitain 
merchants  in  Sweden,  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  and  the  Malaga  Chamber  of  Ckimmerce  was 
officially  requested  to  make  an  investigation.  It  appears  from  tbe 
report  of  that  body  that  the  charges  were  not  sufficientiy  exjrficit,  and 
were  not  sustained.  It  became  clear  early  in  October  that  prices  for 
all  varieties  of  raisins  had  been  forced  up  to  impossible  figures,  and 
the  jobbers  in  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  ratting  to  respond  by 
purchasing  any  but  the  smallest  quantities,  a  reaction  set  in  and  prices 
declined  OTadually  till  the  end  of  November,  when  the  season  practi- 
cally finisned  at  $1.25  a  box  for  finest  clusters  to  89  ceats  the  arroba 
of  25  pounds  for  seedless — at  or  about  which  fignses  large  quantities 
of  hign-pri(!ed  goods,  bought  in  September  and  early  October,  found 
their  way  into  consumers'  hands  in  Europe  and  eleemiere. 
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HIQH  PBICES  FOB  AUlONDe. 

Jordan  and  Valencia  almonds  are  amonc^  the  important  articles  of 
Mal^fa's  commerce,  and  are  produced  anahandled  exclusively  in  the 
province  of  Malaga.  Although  ^mall  quantities  of  Jordans  had  been 
sold  in  August  for  September  shipment,  on  a  basis  of  about  $5. 70  per 
box  of  25  pounds  first  cost  {superior  quality),  this  article  opened  at 
the  heginnin^  of  September  at  $6.25  a  box  ana  gradually  advanced  to 
$6.86,  at  which  figures  the  season  ended  in  late  October.  About  25 
per  cent  of  the  crop  remains  here  unsold,  aod  the  impression  is  gen- 
eral that  a  considerably  lower  price  will  have  to  be  accepted  before  it 
can  be  exported.  The  average  price  for  the  previous  year  for  Jordan 
almonds  was  $3.95  jwr  box  of  25  pounds,  and  for  tne  previous  five 
years  about  $4.65,  although  at  certain  times  as  high  figures  as  $6.10 
and  $6. 50  were  reached. . 

Valenc'ia  alrn/mds.—'Ihis  article  is  very  simitar  to  the  almonds  of 
France,  Sicily,  Italy,  aiid  Alicante  (Spain),  and  owing  to  the  reported 
shortage  of  all  the  crops  in  those  sections,  high  prices  were  looked 
for.  Until  this  year,  the  highest  general  piice  ever  known  here  for 
Valencias  was  $4. 65  per  box  of  25  pounds.  The  average  price  for  the 
past  ten  years  was  something  like  $2.86  per  box.  The  market  opened 
this  year  at  $6,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  other  markets  advanced  to 
$6.40,  at  which  figure  moat  of  the  stock  remaining  is  still  held,  although 
no  transactions  have  taken  place  since  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
foreign  markets  are  selling  at  from  25  to  30  per  cent  under  those 
prices. 

The  crop  of  almonds  this  year  was  a  good  one,  umounting  to  about 
200,000  boxes. 

Malaga's  expohtb  to  the  iikitbd  states. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  Malaga's  exports 
to  the  United  Statf  s,  declared  at  this  consulate  during  the  vear  1900. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  Malaga  raisins  is  strikingly  illustrated. 
In  1898,  145,381  boxes  were  exported  at  a  declared  market  valuation 
of  $190,814.60,  while  during  1900,  only  43,357  boxes  were  exported, 
yet  their  declared  valuation  was  $130,890.75,  In  other  words,  the 
averse  price  per  box  of  raisins  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1899 
was  $1.31,  while  in  1900  it  was  $3.  The  increased  price  of  almonds  in 
1900  is  also  illustrated  by  the  table. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  IXHON   BCSmESS. 

The  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  is 
striking,  amounting  virtually  to  the  entire  loss  of  this  business,  at 
least  for  one  year.  This  was  not  due  to  the  failure  of  the  A^ilaga 
lemon  crop(wnich  was  abundant),  but  to  the  fact  that  Italy  uuders^d 
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Malaga  and  got  the  business.  It  is  said,  however,  that  United  States 
exporters  prefer  the  Italian  lemons  because  they  are  better  packed. 
Following  IB  the  table: 


Table  No. 

l.—Dedared  mtorts  from  Malaga,  ^tn,  to  the  UmUd  SUOa  of  America 
durmg  the  calendar  years  1S99  and  1900. 
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This  oonsulate  has  an  agency  at  Almeria,  from  which  the  only 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  the  grapes  known  to  commerce  as 
AJ^laga  grapes,  and  iron  ore.  The  exports  through  this  agency  to  the 
Unit^  States  for  1900,  as  compared  with  those  of  1899,  are  as  follows: 
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POBTO  RIOO  AKD  CUBA, 

The  certification  of  invoices  covering  shipments  of  merchandise 
to  Porto  Eico  was  not  required  during  all  of  1900,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  complete  figures  showing  me  exports.  The  figures,  as 
far  as  they  go,  however,  show  that  from  the  Ist  of  June  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1900  (during  which  period  invoices  were  certified),  chick- 
pease,  raisins,  grapes,  olive  oil,  aniseed,  red  pep[>er,  wine,  figs,  cotton 
goods,  and  prunes  to  the  value  of  $32,0+2.72  were  exported  to  Porto 
Pico.  There  are  no  figures  covering  the  same  period  of  1899,  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  exports  were  about  the  same, 
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Nor,  as  far  bb  can  be  ascertained,  i&  there  any  material  difference  in 
Malaga'^  exports  to  Cuba  during  1900,  Thej  are,  probably,  about  the 
same  ss  in  1899,  but  as  invoices  are  not  required,  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  the  figures.  If  there  is  any  difference  it  would  probably  be  in 
cheap  olive  ou,  which  Cuba  has  heretofore  imported  from  Malaga  for 
lubricating  purposes,  but  which,  I  am  informed,  she  is  now  repbcing 
with  lubricating  oil  from  the  United  States. 

IHPOBTS  AT  HALAOA   FBOH  ALL  COCNTBIES. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  the  custom- 
bouse  may  be  relied  upon,  uie  nature  and  extent  of  importations  at 
Malaga  from  all  coantries  during  the  calendar  year  1900.  It  would 
not  he  well,  however,  to  depend  too  fully  apon  these  figures.  For 
example,  it  appears  from  the  table  that  there  was  no  importation  at 
all  of  lumber  from  the  United  States,  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  during  the  month  of  November,  a  bark  coming  direct  from  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  discharged  an  entire  cargo  of  rough  pine  lumber  here  for 
the  use  of  the  Andalusian  Railway  Company.  The  figures  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  had,  however,  and  probably  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  what 
Malaga  imported  during  the  year  and  where  it  came  from. 


Tablb  2.—Imporl»from  aU  counfriat  at  Malaga,  Spain,  for  Ute  year  ended  December  SI, 
1900,  and  totaisfor  189B. 
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EXFOBTS   AT   MALAGA   TO   AIX   COUITIBrES. 

There  are  no  Btatistics  showing  to  what  countries  the  merchandise 
exported  from  Mal^;a  eoes.  The  following  table  gives,  however,  the 
general  exports  during  me  year  1900.  In  the  item  of  olive  oil,  it  should 
Be  stated  tliat  the  figures  in  each  instance  have  reference  to  the  crop 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  for  1900  do  not  cover  the  crop  of 
1900,  which  is  a  poor  crop,  imd  is  now  bein?  pressed,  but  have  refer- 
ence  to  the  good  crop  of  1899,  the  oil  from  wnich  was  exported  in  1000. 

The  table  shows  a  decrease  during  1900  in  nearly  every  important 
article  of  exportation,  particularly  in  almonds,  wine,  raisins,  and 
lemons,  and  it  is  this  general  falling  off  t^t  tells  the  story  of  an  unsat- 
isfactory year. 
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MQVEMENT8  OF  VESSELS. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  interest  in  showing  the  number  of 
ressebf,  with  total  toanag^,  entering  aad  clearing  from  Maluga  during 
tiie  year  1900: 

Tablk  i.—MovemtnU  uf  vmieU  at  MM  port  q^  MtU»ga  during  'IM  near  1906. 
YESSBU  BRINOINp  CAROO  TO  IfALAOA. 
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SUGAB  MACMlNaKT  FROM  THE  UNITED  KCATEfl. 

During  the  month  of  November,  the  Compailb  General  de  Barcelona 
brought  TO  tons  of  sugar  machinery  from  the  United  States  for  a  sugar 
manufactory  at  Satobrefia,  Malaga,  but  this  was  the  only  important 
importation  of  any  manufactured  productduringthe  year.'  The  figures 
show  a  falling  off  in  all  the  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United 
States.  In  1899,  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  4,260 
metric  tons;  In  1900,  to  only  8,218  tons.  In  1899,  4,965,836  staves 
were  imported  from  the  United  States;  in  1900,  only  3,ST5,393.  In 
1899,  1,437  tons  of  wheat;  in  1900,  only  675  tons. 

AHEBIOAN   HAMS  AND   OLOCEB. 

The  principal  articles  of  American  manufacture  offered  for  sale  In 
Malaga  are,  first  of  all,  Scott's  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil,  which  is  for 
sale  everywhere  and  ia  largely  prescribed  by  Spanish  physicians. 
Cheap  alarm  clocks,  which  come  by  way  of  Hamburg,  are  in  con- 
siderable demand,  and  American  ice  boxes  are  imported  by  one  firm 
from  Germany,  and  are  offered  for  sale  at  almost  prohibitive  prices. 
There  is  also  some  little  sale  of  American  hardware,  and  Morrison's 
hams  are  in  evidence  at  every  grocery  store  and  meat  shop  in  Malaga. 
They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  market,  which  is  not  saying  a  great  deal, 
as  their  retail  price  is  about  25  American  cents  per  American  poand. 
Hiey  come  to  Malaga  via  England. 

THE  NEW  n^EAHSHIF  LINE  TO  NEW  TOBX. 

In  Jane,  1900,  the  Compafila  General  transatl£ntica  de  Barcelona 
tried  for  the  first  time  the  experiment  of  a  direct  monthly  line  of 
steamers  from  Mala^  via  Cadiz  to  New  York  and  Habana.  The 
agent  of  the  company  in  Malaga  told  me  yesterday  that  this  experi- 
ment had  so  far  proven  entire^  satisfactory;  so  much  so  indeed  that 
the  company  is  at  present  debating  the  question  of  dispatching  two 
steamers  a  month  instead  of  one.  H  appears  that  these  snips  have  not 
only  been  doing  a  good  passenger  and  freight  business  westward  from 
the  three  Spanish  ports  of  Barcelona,  Malt^,  and  Cadiz,  but  havealso 
developed  a  fair  trade  between  New  York  and  Habana. 

When  we  have  a  fair  commercial  treaty  with  Spain  and  a  line  of 
ships  direct  from  the  United  States  to  Spanish  ports,  American 
exporters  will  find  little  trouble  in  extending  their  commerce  with 
Spain.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  in  so  far  aa  this  district  is 
concerned,  the  prospect  is  not  brilliant. 

Benj.  H.  Bidgelt,  Consul. 

Malaga,  January  7, 1901. 
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Principal  ariickt  of  import,  Jtdy  I 
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Prindpal  ttrUda  of  import,  Jvly  1,  1899,  to  June  SO,  1900 — Contiuned. 
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BPAIirS  TKASB  IN  18Q6. 

Consul  Bartleman  sends  from  Malaga,  July  18,  1900,  the  followiug 
statement: 

Tbeofficial  statistics  of  Spain's  foreign  commerce  for  1898,  recently 
published  by  the  bureau  of  customs,  shows  the  total  value  of  exports 
to  be  918,943,206'  pesetas. 

Wine  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  it  represents  15.20  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount.  The  value  reached  139,739,693  pesetas,  of 
which  126,112,679  wasfor  commoD  wines.    France  imported  96,281,932 

¥^setas  of  this  sum,  or  4,644,096  hectoliters  (119,964,134  gallons), 
he  total  quantiCy  of  common  wines  exported  was  6,427,606  hectoliters 
(169,686,182  ^Uous). 

The  Argentine  Republic  follows  France  in  the  importation  of  common 
wines,  the  total amountreacMng  196,967  hectoliters  (5,199,928 gallons), 
valued  at  3,989,340  pesetas.  The  balance  was  shipped  to  57  different 
points. 

France  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal  markets  for  sheny 
and  similar  wines,  and  of  the  103,730  hectoliters  (2,738,472  gallons) 
exported,  representing  a  v^ue  of  12,447,641  pesetas,  the  former 
imported  36,568  hectoliters  (988,996  ^ons)  and  the  latter  34,978 
(923,419  gallons). 

The  total  value  of  minerals  exported,  principally  to* England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  was'  129,185,020  pesetas, 
apportioned  approximately  as  follows:  Iron,  75,100,000;  copper, 
41,100,000;  manganese,  7,100,000;  and  blende,  2,600,000. 

'thiruig  the  year  1S98,  the  value  of  the  Spaaieh  (aUver)  peeetas  fluctuated  from 
32.06  pesetas  (or  28.20  per  cent)  to  64.30  pesetas  (or  117.30  per  cent)  to  the  pound 
sterling,  hoice  it  la  impoeeible  to  give  the  correct  values  iu  American  gold  coin  of  the 
BUD)  herein  repreeented. 

'The  BUDiB  herein  ennmeroted  amount  to  126,900,000  peeetaa,  the  total,  as  raay  be 
noted,  reaching  129,185,020  pesetas.  The  balauce  is  for  minerale  not  of  eufflcient 
importance  to  be  indoded  in  the  report.  This  explanation  will  suffice  for  other 
Ifortions  of  theoe  atatiBlics  where  there  appeals  to  be  a  diqMtrit]'  in  ttie  %aree. 
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l^e  total  T^ae  of  metals  shipped  was  104,960,814  pesetas,  prioci- 
pally  as  follows:  Ar^Dtiferons  lead,  32,100,000;  common  lead, 
34,600,000;  quicksilver  or  mercury,  9,400,000;  p^  iron,  4,100,000; 
zinc  in  pi^  and.  plates,  2,500,000.  England,  and  ualy  imported  the 
pi^;  France  zinc,  and  the  balaoce  went  to  England. 

The  value  of  the  olive  oil  was  46,404,156  pesetas,  representing 
54,598,124  kilograms  {120,866,001  pounds),  of  which  15,300,000 
(38,730,380  pounds)  went  to  France;  11,300,000  (24,911,980  pounds) 
to  Great  Britain;  8,800,000  (19,400,480  pounds)  to  Italy;  5,700,000 
(12,666,220  pounds)  to  Austria. 

The  dried  fruits  reported  reached  65,562,410  kilograms  (144,538,889 
pounds),  valued  at  41,339,551  pesetas,  divided  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: Raisins  16,900,000  kilos  (37,257,740  pounds),  of  which  8,000,000 
(17,636,800  pounds)  went  to  Great  Bntain;  almonds,  13,000,000 
(28,659,800  pounds),  of  which  France  took  6,500,000  (12,125,300 
pounds),  Great  Britain,  4,000,000  (8,818,400  pounds);  filberts  6,600,000 
(14,650,360  pounds);  all  shipped  to  Great  Britain;  olivea,  4,900,000 
(10,802,540  pounds),  of  which  3,700,000  (8,157,020  pounds)  went  to 
Great  Britain,  and  about  one-half  of  the  crop  of  figs,  amounting  in 
kilograms  to  7,108,905  (15,672,292  pounds). 

Cuba  imported  2,140,128  kilograms  (4,718,126  pounds)  of  cotton 
goods;  the  PhiUppines,  1,769,426  (3,900,877  pounds),  and  Porto  Rico 
482,161  (1,062,91^  pounds),  the  total  amount  being  5,871,284  kilograms 
(12,943,833  pounds),  the  balance  going  in  small  quantities  to  otiier 
countries.  The  value  of  oranges  was  38,700,000  pesetas;  grapes, 
7,100,000;  lemons,  1,000,000;  and  other  fruits,  3,800,000. 

Portugal  took  247,740  head  of  cattle,  and  France  263,065,  the  total 
number  being  528,909,  valued  at  82,375,270  pesetas. 
'  The  exportation   of   cork  amoant«d  to  31,829,025   pesetae.     The 
value  of  cork  in  sbeeta  was  3,469,417  and  in  corks  28,359,608.     France 
imported  17,100,000  and  Portugal  4,800,000  worth. 

The  value  of  oereata  amounted  to  24,101,297  pesetas.  France  took 
2,700,000  pesetas'  worth  of  rice  and  5,200,000  of  other  cereals;  Bel- 
gium imported  barley  to  the  amount  of  4, 1{K),000  pesetas,  and  England 
3,300,000;  Cuba  took  2,300,000  worth  of  rice,  and  Porto  Rieo  2,000,000. 

France  imported  13,842,619  pesetas'  worth  of  hides  and  leather,  ttie 
total  value  exported  being  20,087,420. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  CONSULAR  AGENT  AT  TARRAGONA. 


The  commerce  of  this  province  runs  in  old-established  channels  that 
undergo  but  incidental  variatJonH  in  their  course.  It  coDsist«  in  the 
main  of  the  export  of  ^ricultural  products  and  the  import  of  articles 
of  necessity  for  food,  and  fuel  for  running  its  railways. 

The  en)ortation  of  (rfite  oil  has  developed  enormoualy,  not  on 
account  or  abundance  in  the  .crop  of  this  countiy,  but  because  of  defi- 
ciency in  that  of  Italy,  where  the  "oil  fly"  has  ravaged  the  trees  and 
greatly  reduced  the  production.  Consequently,  Italian  refiners  have 
made  large  purchases  for  refining  at  home.  As  to  the  import  trade,  it 
.seems  remarkable  that  the  sm^  port  and  province  of  'Tarragona 
should  be  the  second  in  Spain  in  the  amount  oi  wheat  yearly  imported 
from  abroad.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  hard  wheat  of  Castile 
and  many  other  countries  is  not  adapted  to  the  provincial  taste,  which 
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exacts  tender  wheat  and  draws  its  sapply  priDoipallr  fn»n  Berdianeka 
(Sea  of  AzoS),  mixing  its  flour,  when  prices  are  nigh,  with  that  of 
cheaper  Spanish  wheats.  This  predilection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
flour  produced  by  the  BerdiaoBka  wheat  rises  or  swells  more  than  any 
other  in  baking,  producing  bread  far  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
than  that  of  any  other  flour.  Amerioan  red  winter  and  Dulutha,  the 
River  Plate,  and  Tasmanian  wheats  bare  all  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
take  its  place,  but  it  mi^bt  be  worth  while  for  United  States  grain 
growers  to  study  the  possibility  of  corapetdng. 

The  high  prices  of  English  steam  coals  mignt  also  serve  as  an  induce- 
ment for  America  to  try  this  market. 


This  province  being  naturally  agricultural,  industry  is  but  little 
developed,  except  in  the  elaboration  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  man- 
ufactories hari^  hitherto  bean  limited  ie  output  to  the  supplying  of 
local  wants. 

There  arsj  however,  aboat  a  score  of  paper  mills,  producing  princi- 
pally wrapping  and  smoking  paper,  sola  on  Spanish  or  South  Ameri- 
can markets.  The  shipments  being  effected  from  other  ports  of  the 
peninsula,  they  are  ooi  mentioned  m  the  export  table  accompanying 
thb  report. 

Three  cotton  mills  are  also  located  in  the  province,  the  most  impor- 
tant one  being  at  Beas. 

German  enterprise  and  capital  started  a  very  considerable  manufac- 
tory of  chemical  products  some  two  years  ago,  profiting  by  the  water 
power  of  the  river  Ebro  at  the  Roman  dam  of  Flix.  lliis  agency  has 
not  so  far  been  able,  however,  to  obtain  returns  of  the  production. 

A  newly  fotmed  society  has  quite  recently  bought  lands  to  a  large 
extent  for  growingbeet  roots  at  MoUerusa,  in  the  province  of  Leni£. 
Its  capital  is  40,000,000  pesetas^  and  considerable  steam  machine^ 
has  been  imported  from  France  to  extract  and  refine  sugar.  A  rail- 
way branch  will  also  be  constructed  for  its  use.  Frobab^  farther  up 
in  the  interior  (e.  g.,  in  Aragon)  similar  enterprises  might  be  started. 

The  above  and  the  manufacture  of  alpargatas — i.e.,  sandals  of  canvas 
with  soles  of  hemp  sennet,  shipped  at  Barcelona  and  Cadiz  to  the  South 
American  republics — are  the  sole  branches  of  industry  worth  mention- 
ing within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consular  agency. 
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Parcels  ol  liquorice  loot  have  been  sent  abroad  for  trauBBhipmeot  to  the  States,  but 
without  being  bo  declared  at  this  conmlsr  agwcy. 
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Ijouis  G.  Adosmn, 

Consular  Agent. 


REPORT  PBOM  THE  OONSTILAB  AGENT  AT  8AWTANDEH. 

There  has  been  practically  do  trade  here  with  tlie  United  Statea  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  Tear,  impoiisinto  Spain  being  Ilnut«d  to  a 
few  caifipes  of  tobacco  leaf  imported  for  account  of  tlie  Spanish 
Tobacco  Monopoly  Company. 
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Not  &  single  consular  iuToic«  has  been  issued  at  this  agency  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Spain  is  looked  npon  as  an  agricultural  country,  but  it  is  far  from 
deserring  the  title.  Only  two  staples  are  produced  to  any  extent,  viz, 
olive  oil  and  wine. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  crushing  and  refining  of  oil  are  anti- 
quated, the  result  oeing,  that  in  foreign  markets,  Spanish  oil  fetches  a 
lower  price  than  French  and  Italian  oUs,  and  the  exports  of  this  article 
are  much  smaller  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

The  production  of  wine  is  very  lai^,  France  being  the  principal 
customer.  The  full-bodied  Spanish  wmee  are  used  for  strengthenmg 
certain  kinds  of  French  clarets. 

Spain  is  very  backward  in  producing  food  supplies,  and  fails  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  In  spite  of  increased 
duties  levied  by  the  Government  to  favor  agricultural  interests,  the 
imports  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  dried  pease  are  steadily  growing. 
The  customs  tariff  offers  a  greater  protection  to  wheat  flour  than  to 
wheat,  and  in  consequence,  numerous  flour  mills  have  been  erected 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  notably  at  Barcelona,  where  most  foreign 
wheat  is  imported.  The  conditions  of  the  market  limit  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  discharge  to  those  of  the  continent  lying  between  Bordeaux 
and  Hamburg,  hence  the  practical  exclusion  of  United  States  shipments, 
as  vessels  could  not  be  required  to  alter  their  course  to  Barcelona  without 
a  compensation  that  would  prove  prohibitive  in  so  close  a  cut  business. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  sugar  cane  in  Spain,  and  some 
years,  ago  a  few  sugar  factories  were  established  in  Andalusia,  but  the 
experiment  did  not  prove  a  success  and  the  factories  were  closed.  It 
was  then  decided  to  try  the  cultivation  of  beets,  and  large  tracts  of 
country  have  been  devoted  to  that  purpose.  There  is  scarcely  a  prov- 
ince in  Spain  without  some  sugar  factory  in  course  of  erection. 

Farmers,  under  the  impression  that  this  new  industry  will  bring 
them  weatui,  are  replacing  their  usual  sowings  bv  planting  beets.  The 
result  will  be  that  in  two  or  three  years  there  will  oe  an  overproduction 
of  beet  sugar,  while  in  the  meantime,  the  crops  of  several  inmspensable 
agricultural  products  will  have  been  so  reduced,  that  the  imports  of 
^eat,  maize,  dried  pease,  and  similar  commodities  must  be  increased. 

Industrial  products  of  the  United  States  are  little  known  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  the  few  articles  imported  coming  through  England 
and  Germany. 

The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Comrany's  freights  are  excessively  high, 
and  direct  trade  from  the  United  States  is  thereby  hampered. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  few  locomotives  were  imported  from 
America  by  the  La  Bobla  Railway ;  since  then  alt  the  railway  equipment 
required  for  the  mines  and  other  short  lines  in  this  neighbornood  has 
been  imported  from  Eng'land. 

Iron  implements  of  all  sorts  are  imported  from  Germany.  These 
might  advantageously  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  goods  are  usually  bought  for  payment  at  three  months  after 
shipment,  the  sellers  drawing  gold  biUs,  payable  in  silver  at  current 
rate  of  exchange  at  maturity,  the  buyers  to  pay  freight  and  customs 
duty,  as  well  as  expenses  of  unloading  and  port  dues. 

F.  Adriozoi^, 
Cbntular  AgerU. 
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EEPOET  FROM  CONSULAR  AGENT  AT  SAN  FELIU  DE  GUIXOLS. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1900,  amounted  to  $8,293.9T,  gold,  and  consisted  of  rongh  and 
dressed  lumber. 

The  value  of  theexports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to*a87,969.71, 
gold,  and  consisted  mostlv  of  manu^Mtured,  machine,  and  hand-cut 
corks  of  different  sizes  and  grades. 

There  have  been  no  imports  or  exports  between  this  port  and  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  Neither  have  tiiere  been  any 
changes  in  the  port  regulations  or  wharfage  dues,  nor  any  improve- 
ments at  tliis  port.  Sbipmente  frmn  this  d&trict  to  the  United  States 
usually  go  by  rail  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  there  l^  steamer  to  United 
States  porta.  A  few  shipments  have  lately  been  sent  via  Barcelona 
on  the  new  line  of  Bpanisn  steamers  established  between  that  city  and 
New  York. 

No  bills  of  health  or  manifests  were  issned  duriog  the  year,  nor 
have  any  American  vessels  called  at  this  port 

The  movement  of  shipping  between  this  port  and  foreign  countries 
has  been  as  foUows: 


Most  of  tbe  vessels  cleared  from  this  port  for  foreign  countries  call 
here  from  some  Spanish  port;  hence  the  large  difference  noticed  in 
numt>ers  and  tonni^e  from  those  t^at  come  direct  from  other  nations. 

Exportations  from  this  distmot  to  the  United  States  are  eflocted 
from  this  town  uid  the  surrounding  ones  of  Palamos,  I^Jafrugell,  and 
Casea  de  la  Selva. 

The  most  prominent  industry  of  this  district  is  the  manufacture  of 
corks  cut  by  hand  and  madiinee.  It  has  experienced  no  material 
change  during  the  past  year,  although  on  account  of  recent  strikes, 
empKiyers  seem  to  oe  less  hopeful  than  formerly.  These  remarks 
apply  also  to  the  industry  of  packing  cork  shavings  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Hooleum,  as  tiiis  depends  on  t^e  manufacture  of  coi^  for 
its  supply. 

Anchovies  caught  in  these  waters  are  packed  here,  and  are  usu^ly 
exported  to  Italy  and  Germany. 

There  is  no  agriculture  or  horticulture  to  speak  of  in  this  distriet, 
on  account  of  its  being  a  hitlv  and  woody  oountry,  covered  wit^  cork 
trees.    Some  wiB«  aDOolive oil  are produoed  and  are  consumed  locally. 

F.  ESTEVA, 
Consular  Agent. 

HADBID, 

This  consular  district  being  inland,  and  consequently  remote  from 
commerce,  there  ia  little  of  ipter^t  to  rep<^  upon. 

Such  merchftudise  as  it  may  be  possible  to  import  from  the  United 
States  into  this  country,  as  I  am  informed,  comes  to  the  commercial 
ports,  chiefly  to  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Corunna,  and  one  or  two  lesser  ones, 


,  chiefly  \A 
B  regular 


where  regular  lines  of  steamers  call. 
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Reports  from  this  oonaulate  upon  the  subjects  of  uoal,'  triuts,*  and 
railways,'  give  all  laformation  available  upon  these  subjects. 

I  have  therein  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  merchandise  of 
any  nature,  in  the  Uck  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  ^e  United 
States  and  Spain,  is  subject  to  a  higher  duty  than  that  from  countries 
having  such  treaties. 

Ex^ange  in  United  States  money,  taking  the  par  of  the  BritiBh 
pound  sterling  at  $4.8665,  has  given  tJie  value  of  the  current  peseta 
(|H).ld3)  during  the  past  six  months  at  about  $0.1519  as  a  fair  aven^, 
at  which  rate  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  would  tw 
about  127  to  128  per  cent,  increasing  to  that  extent  the  cost  of  all 
imported  articles. 

There  are  no  changes,  to  my  knowledge,  in  patent,  copyright,  and 
trade-mark  laws.  I  am,  however,  informed  that  a  treaty  me  been 
made  between  this  Kingdom  and  Germany  as  to  copyrights,  the  details 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  state. 

DwioHT  T.  Rbed, 

Vice'Conmd. 

Madrid,  Autfuut  IS,  1900. 


VALENCIA. 

The  district  of  Valencia  (some  8,900  square  miles  in  extent)  is  essen- 
tially agricultural.  Ita  present  estimated  population  cxoeeds  1,500,000, 
Valencia  itself,  the  thiracity  in  importance  in  the  Kingdom,  containing 
204,000  inhabitants.  While  Spain  has  the  lowest  average  population 
of  any  European  country,  this  district  showB  168  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  In  agricultural  wealth,  the  province  of  Valencia  is  far 
ahead  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  Its  annual  income  from 
i&na  produce  alone,  not  including  cattle,  has  been  officially  estimated 
thisyearat  33,000,000pe8etas(about$5,000,000).  The  chief  product* 
are  oranges,  wine,  onions,  rice,  raisins,  and  saffron,  but  the  production 
of  muscatel  and  other  table  grapes,  melons,  tomatoes,  peanuts,  alfalfa, 
haricot  beans,  and  rough  vegetables  of  all  kinds  Is  limited  only  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  profitable  market. 

The  land  is  mostly  distributed  in  small  holdings  of  from  2  to  13 
acres  each.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  and  though  not  scientifically  culti- 
vated, its  natural  richness  in  stimulated  by  fertilizers  skillfully  prepared 
and  applied.  The  exports  of  agricultural  produce  have  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  andinl^S,  this  di&trict  contributed  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Spain. 

The  people  are  frugal,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  easily 
obtained  that,  notwithstanding  the  relative  density  of  population,  eou- 
gration  is  practically  unknown. 


The  cultivatioQ  of  Valencia  oranges  and  the  ooDsequent  trade  created 
present  a  remarkable  instance  of  rapid  development.  In  1877,  270,000 
cases,  of  150  pounds  net,  were  exported,  the  total  crop  being  estimated 
at  50,000,000  pounds.     Last  year,  4,000,000  cases  were  exported,  and 

■  See  Spoda!  Conralar  ReporU,  Vol.  XXI,  Part  I. 
'  Bee  Special  Coiunilar  Reporta  Vol.  X7f  I,  Part  II. 
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the  crop  reached  the  enormous  total  of  300,000,000  pounds.  In  a  sea- 
son of  averse  production,  the  total  cost  of  cultivation  does  not  exceed 
10  ceatB  per  arroba  (25  pounds).  Since  fertilizers  have  been  univer- 
sally applied  to  force  orange  trees  and  increase  their  yield,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  delicacy  of  flavor,  as  well  as  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit,  have  deteriorated.  Not  a  single  case  of  oranges  was  exported 
from  Valencia  to  the  United  States  last  season.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  this  crop  goes  to  Oreat  Britain. 


Hie  {>h;Uoxera,  which  has  overrun  the  g^reater  part  of  Spain,  has 
not  yet  invaded  this  region.  The  vines,  which  are  generally  grown  in 
more  or  less  bari'en  and  hilly  districts,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present 
sy8t«m  of  irrigation,  cover  a  very  large  area,  and  the  wine  crop  and 
trade  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  this  part  of  Spain.  In  ]  898-99, 
the  value  of  egwrta  of  wine  from  Valencia  and  ports  in  this  district 
amounted  to  ^10,000,000.  The  wine  has  considerable  body  and  a 
medium  to  high  alcoholic  strength  (12°  to  17°),  but  the  methods 
employed  in  its  elaboration  are  still  so  primitive  that  the  product, 
witn  few  exceptions,  has  no  distinctive  character.  The  bnlt  of  the 
crop  is  purchased  bv  French  merchants  at  low  and  frequently  unre- 
munerative  prices,  for  blending  with  the  common  class  of  light  French 
wines.  In  lacL  the  wine  producers  of  Valencia  depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  French  market  When  the  French  crop  is  very  large, 
as  is  the  case  this  season,  Valencia  wines  can  only  be  marketed  at 
ruinous  prices. 


Rice  cultivation  on  a'  large  scale  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth 
here,  the  farmers,  until  supported  by  a  heavy  protective  tariff  (1891), 
being  unable  to  compete  wiui  the  India-grown  product,  even  in  home 
markets.  Kice  is  mostly  grown  in  this  district  on  land  reclaimed  at 
great  labor  and  expense  from  the  Albufera,  a  marshy  lake,  which 
twenty  years  »go  covered  an  area  11  miles  long  and  9  wide,  hut 
is  now  reduced  to  less  than  two-thirds  its  former  size.  Some  94,000 
acres  of  rice  were  planted  this  season,  the  yield  being  about  3  tons  per 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  830  per  ton.  Four  years  ago  a  seed  of  Japanese 
origin,  called  Amonqulli,  was  introduced,  and  as  it  was  found  to  yield 
a  third  more  rice  than  the  native  seeds  hitherto  planted,  has  now  been 
almost  exclusively  adopted.  Valencia  supplies  all  Spain  with  rice, 
thepresent  home  consumption  being  about  100,000  tons. 

The  altered  political  and  tariff  conditions  at  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo, 
hitherto  the  best  outside  customers  for  Valencia  rice,  have  produced  a 
partial  crisis  in  the  trade.  Exports  toCuba  during  the  past  threemonths 
nave  almost  stopped.  The  Porto  Ricans  haveshown  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  Valencia-grown  rice,  but  exports  to  Porto  ^co  have  also 
declined  so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  months,  that  it  seems  probable 
this  trade  will  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  near  future. 


The  failure  of  the  Greek  currant  crop  this  season  created  such  a 
donand  for  Denia  and  Valencia  raisins  that  prices  have  reached  figures 
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never  before  known  io  thia  trade — ¥6.50  per  hundredweight  (112 
pounds)  {.  o.  b.  Total  shipments  up  to  Octol>er  SI  amounted  to 
451j45d  hundredweight,  ^fainst  429,549  hundredweight  for  the  same 
penod  last  season,  or  an  increase  of  21,910  hundredweight.  The 
United  States  imported  14,068  hundredweight,  being  4,787  hundred- 
weight less  than  the  importation  last  year. 

OBOUNDNVT8. 

Groundnuts  are  sown  in  July  (after  tomatoes,  wheat,  and  other 
cereals  hare  been  hai'vested)  and  gathered  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
Tixe  home  consumption  is  very  great,  roasted  groundnuts  being  much 
appreciated  by  the  laboring  clas^.  The  finer  qualities  are  usedin  con- 
fectionerj,  and  the  inferior  converted  into  oil.  About  2,600  tons  of 
these  nuts  are  exported  annually  to  England,  France.  Algiers,  Holland, 
and  Italy.  The  average  price,  including  cost  of  freight  to  Liverpool, 
London,  or  Hamburg,  is  94  per  bag  of  50  kilos  (110  pounds), 

LOCAI.   INDDSTBTBS. 

The  large  export  trade  in  oranges,  onions,  tomatoes,  melons,  and 
other  fruits  has  naturally  created  an  ever  expanding  demand  for  lum- 
ber and  packing  materials  of  all  kinds;  fine  silk  paper  for  wrapping 
oranges;  nails,  esparto  cordage,  and  Calcutta  hides  for  binding  fruit 
boxes. 

Over  40  steam  sawmills  in  the  city  and  district  are  constantly  em- 
ployed. The  wood  used  is  nearly  all  rough  pine  from  the  neighbonng 
mountains  of  Aragon  and  Cuenca,  floated  down  the  rivers  Jucar  and 
Turia.  As  no  systematic  reforesting  is  practiced,  the  great  water- 
sheds of  these  two  rivers  are  being  rapidly  denuded  of  trees  and 
vegetation,  and  to  this  reckless  improvidence  ts  attributed  the  increase 
of  floods  which,  within  the  past  five  years,  have,  on  three  occasions, 
reached  calamitoos  proportions. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  tiles  (flooring,  ornamental,  and 
mosaic),  pottery,  jute,  sacks,  packing  paper,  silk,  furniture,  fans,  and 
guitars.  With  more  capital  intelligently  employed,  a  flourishing  tile 
trade  could  be  developed,  owing  to  the  relative  cheapness  of  labor  and 
the  abundance  of  raw  material  of  superior  quality  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  factories.  The  special  process  employed  in  glaz- 
ing and  coloring  the  ornamental  tiles  naa  been  distinguished  for  cen- 
turies b^  the  remarkable  brilliancy  and  durability  of  results.  The 
tiles  which  cover  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Manises  (which  city  is 
the  center  of  the  industry),  after  nearly  two  hundred  years'  exposure 
to  the  corroding  influence  of  time  and  atmospheric  changes,  look  as 
blight  and   perfect  as  if  they  had  just  left  the  workmen's  hands. 

Trade  in  rough  pottery  shows  no  signs  of  expansion. 

Brown  packing  paper,  the  exports  of  which  continue  to  increase,  is 
made  from  rice  straw,  wnich  can  be  had  almost  for  the  cost  of  gathering 
it  in  the  rice  fields. 

The  silk  industry  continues  to  decline,  and  is  now  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  of  which  350,000  kiloa 
H.  Doc.  380,  Ft.  2 45 
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(771,610  pounds)  were  produced  last  year  (1899).  Twelve  kilos  of 
cocoona  produce  1  kilo  of  raw  silk. 

Valencia  supplies  the  greater  part  of  Spain  with  g^tars  and  man- 
dolins, and  is  now  developing  a  amall  export  trade  m  these  instm- 
mente. 

The  moneyed  and  upper  social  classes  here  show  no  aptitude  or 
inclination  for  trade  or  industrial  enteiTJiTse.  Hence,  nearly  all  the 
important  industrial  and  comnaercial  undertakings  are  in  the  bands  of 
foreigners  and  worked  by  foreign  capital.  The  fruit  trade  (export)  is 
almost  entirely  under  foreign  control,  as  are  ako  the  electric  tramways. 

BAILWATS. 

The  very  important  railway,  now  approaching  completion,  which  will 
connect  Valencia  with  Teruel,  Calatayud,  and  Saragossa,  is  being  con- 
structed by  a  Belgian  company  with  a  subsidy  of  25,000,000  pe^tas 
(83,800,000)  from  the  Spanish  Government.  This  line,  which  pre- 
sented considerable  engineering  difficulties,  traverses  a  mountainous 
region  hitherto  undeveloped  and  almost  unexplored,  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  sulphur,  while  in 
the  same  district  are  the  extensive  coal  fields  of  Utrillas,  untouched  as 
yet  for  lack  of  transport  facilities.  No  accurate  survey  baa  ever  been 
made  of  these  coal  deposits,  but  a  Grerman  engineer  who  roughly 
measured  them  a  few  years  ago  estimated  that  they  would  yield  a 
supply  of  good  gas  coal  sufficient  for  all  Europe  for  200  years. 

TRADE. 

Statistics  of  imports  collected  here  are  necessarily  incomplete, 
because  of  the  laTOe  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  which  enter 
the  Valencia  distnct  overland,  via  France,  and  do  not  pass  through 
the  custom-house  at  this  port.  Besides,  Barcelona,  with  more  exten- 
sive foreign  relations,  larger  capital  and  transport  facilities,  and,  per- 
haps, more  modern  business  methods  controls  to  some  extent  the 
import  trade  of  Valencia.  Foreign  goods  imported  through  Barce- 
lona and  distributed  here  from  Barcelona  depots  naturally  do  not 
enter  thia  custom-house.  The  statistical  sheets  accompanying  this 
report  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  representing  the  quality  and 
class  of  goods  imported,  rather  than  the  quantity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  personal  compilation  of  complete  statistics  of  exports  and 
imports  of  the  district  of  Valencia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1899,  gave  the  following  results: 

Esports. 

Vraeim. 

OrangM 46,000,000 

OnioM,  melons,  and  other  fresh  fruits  and  veaetables 20, 000, 000 

Driedlruite  and  cereala 30,500,000 

Wine,  olive  oil,  and  liqueure 63,600,000 

Sundries 32,000,000 

Total 181,000,000 

Equal  to  $27,000,000,  or  about  29  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Spain. 
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Irnportg 

Mineral  prodncts  (coal,  petroleoni,  cement,  glaae,  porcelfun,  etc. ) 7,474,000 

MetaiB,tuid  their  derivUivee 13,800,000 

Chemical  products,  Eertiliiers,  8ulpbate§,  BDperphoaphat«e,  etc 15,000,000 

Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  textilee 12, 500, 000 

Paper  and  lumber 14,000,000 

Animal  products  and  refuse:  Guano,  tallow,  bides,  et£ 10, 000, 000 

Machinery,  cftn,  etc 9,800,000 

Foodsappliee 11,000,000 

Total  pesetas,  Valencia 83, 674, 000 

ImportB  at  other  ptwts  in  Valencia  diMrict 72, 000, 000 

Total 165,574,000 

Equal  to  124,800,000,  or  about  26  per  cent  of  tbc  total  itaports  of  Spain. 

For  the  first  nine  monttu  of  the  present  year,  the  general  imports 
and  exports  of  Spain  show  a  decline  of  H,053,700  for  the  former  and 
$3,100,000  for  the  latter;  but  from  inclosed  statistics,  it  will  be  Been 
that  the  district  of  Valencia  has  substantially  increased  its  exports, 
notwithstanding  the  great  falling  off  in  wine  and  oranges,  the  former 
being  due  to  the  inor^sed  production  in  France  and  the  crisis  in  French 
wine  trade,  and  the  latter  to  the  partial  destruction  by  frost  and  storms 
of  the  crop  that  I'emained  on  the  trees  at  the  beginning  of  March  last. 
Imports  have  also  increased,  though  on  a  sm^er  s^e.  The  chief 
wants  of  the  district  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphates, 
guano  and  fertilizers,  lumber,  staves,  coal,  salt  cotlfish,  rads,  railway 
and  tramway  plant,  cars,  locomotives,  electric  appliances,  motors,  and 
machinery  of  nearly  every  kind — everything,  in  fact,  that  could  be 
required  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  agricultural  community  with 
home  manufactures  still  undeveloped.  Although  agricultural  nuchin- 
ery  figures  among  Valencia  imports,  there  is  no  demand  here  for  such 
machinery,  properly  so  called. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  modern  ^ri- 
cultural  implements  and  machinery.  Besides,  the  confoi^nation  of 
the  farms,  subdivided  into  many  small  patches,  traversed  by  innumer- 
able irrigating  canals  and  partly  covered  with  fruit  trees,  leaves  no 
room  for  machine  labor  of  any  kind.  The  smsIL  motors  and  pumps 
used  in  raising  water  for  irrigation  are  usually  classified  as  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Not  a  single  ship  flying  the  United  States  flag  visited  this  port  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  petroleum,  lumber, 
staves,  and  an  occasional  cargo  of  wheat,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United 
States  columnof  import  statistics  isalmostone  continuous  blank.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  importers  are  much  greater  than  United 
Slates  manufacturers  appear  to  realize,  owing  to  the  total  lack  of  regu- 
lar and  cheap  transportation,  which  can  not  be  established  on  commer- 
cial principles  without  the  certainty  of  a  return  cargo.- 

Even  in  the  matter  of  staves,  Italy,  with  the  advantage  of  a  short 
passage,  rapid  delivery  at  fixed  dates,  and  the  certainty  of  return 
rreignt,  is  now  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  quantity  imported 
into  this  district.  The  ships  that  carry  lumber  and  staves  from  America 
to  this  port  have  to  travel  back  the  4,000  miles  in  ballast  to  reload, 
representing  an  enormous  waste  of  time,  capital,  and  energy  which 
must  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  the  American  product.     France 
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is  also  rapidly  extending  her  trade  with  Valencia,  because  she  has 
cheap  and  rapid  transport  facilities  by  sea  and  land;  splendidly  organ- 
ized chambers  of  commerce,  subsidized  for  the  study  and  prepa- 
ration of  statistical  information,  and,  lastly,  schools  oonducted  by  the 
Alliance  Franpaise  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  department  of 
education,  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  pi-opegatioa  of  tiie  French 
language. 

"nie  member  of  the  Valencia  firm,  J.  B.  Carles  &  Co.,  bankera  and 
meruhants,  who  visited  the  United  States  this  summer  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  large  direct  business  in  imports  of  coal,  8uper{:^o»- 
phates,  etc,  has  returned  disappointed.  He  is  conviaoed  that  the 
tronaport  and  freight  difficulty  is  fatal  to  business  in  the  articles 
named,  at  least  while  present  conditions  prevail,  but  be  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  fine  quality  of  the  superphosphates  offered  him,  and 
the  lowness  of  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  quoted.  He  also  found  American 
manufacturers,  on  the  whole,  little  disposed  to  push  business  on  the 
terms  usually  conceded  in  Europe. 

The  trial  cai^  of  American  ooal  purchased  and  imported  here  by 
the  Noi'them  Kulway  Company  was  a  failure,  llie  coal  had  been  so 
roo^y  bandied  in  loading  and  was  so  friable,  that  fully  90  per  cent 
turned  out  so  small  that  it  was  of  very  little  commercial  value.  United 
States  manufactures  do  find  their  way  to  Valencia  occasionally,  but 
they  come  from  Paris,  Havre,  Liverpool,  London,  Barcelona,  and  even 
Genoa.  They  are  generally  supplied  by  non-American  agents,  who 
offer  European  gooSa  from  Various  countries  at  the  same  time.  Even 
the  storekeeper  who  sells  the  American  article  frequently  does  not 
know  where  it  came  from  originally. 

In  conclusion,  before  the  work  of  introducing  American  products 
into  this  country  can  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
American  enterprise  and  capital  must  devise  the  means  of  shortening 
the  immense  distance  (commercially  speakiug)  which  separates  the 
two  countries.  A  direct  transport  service  must  be  createdT which  will 
enable  American  exporters  to  quote  cost  and  freight  prices  witii 
delivery  at  fixed  dat^  at  Valencia  and  other  Spanish  coast  cities.  The 
usual  credit  facilities  accorded  bv  European  competitors  must  also  be 
conceded,  or  else  depots  must  he  established  at  the  principal  ports, 
from  which  dealers  and  large  consumers  can  draw  their  supplies  in 
the  qnautities  and  at  the  times  that  suit  their  requirements  and  coo- 
venience.  There  is  absolutely  no  business  to  be  done  here  on  the 
United  States  exporters'  system  of  exacting  cash  against  bills  of  lading 
of  merchandise  which  the  purchaser  has  not  seen. 

J.  L.  Btbnk,  yieff-Oojuvl. 

Valencia,  Nbvember  18, 1900. 
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Month. 

Onmg~ 

t™.«. 

Ueknu. 

'"■js- 

P..™. 

Gnpta. 

Onion*. 

!Sf:S 
S^ 

110^080 

10S.4OT 

sss 

M.431 
VM.tfA 

■gs 

112.728 
100. 51& 

iia.HB 

8^670 
W.2K 
42.808 

Is 

«01 

^F 

^F 

^F 

^F 

8,772 

I'S 

!« 

2,  US 

Ii 

3,042 
3,042 

ao& 

873 

i 
ii 

S:S 

466 

...iS 

6.«6 
17;49& 

is.ra» 

St,U3 

!!« 

»}ffi 

iS'ffl 

Ml  541 
29,  SOB 

28, »e* 

'706 

as 

S2,n33 
^MO 

;S 

,347 
T4e 

42,227 

«.9n 

'm 

61,082 

ass 
igs 

17,231. 

I3S,«2 
SS.MS 

ToUl 

»,M9,28I 

173,988 

2M,4B8 

«,1I9 

7,(IM 

i4R,si3      T.nni.ws 

Tutel.  892.810,718  poundH,  v^iwd  »l  48,1109.000  pwetu  (^,000,000) . 
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dnririg  the.  ymr  1899. 


»..™„,. 

Number.  1^^' 

1,11S           1N.328 
SKt             73,eM 

m        3e,2u 

m'     ,;:S 

IM             7  168 

86             fl,3M 

S      !:S 
15      i;S 

7             ».8H 

Sailing  Vdwlx. 

1 

Total  reKlHterod  Iimnute  of  iihliJd  cntcrtnl: 


Of  the  1,«M  xhlpa currying  the  apaiitab  flu.  1  ,il7  were  <;(Aiiling  vencbi.  One  line  ol  Me 
sbOTB  u  Rpsnlsh  loownt^in  Engiand,  and  nearl]' all  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Oermai 
Danlah  Meuners  were  chartered  by  Britiah  flrma  or  engaged  In  Britiih  trada. 


,  RuHdan,  aad 


REPORT  FROM   CONSUXiATE-OENERAL  AT  STOCKHOLM. 

Since  1842,  cducstion  ha.s  been  conipul«orv  iii  the  Kingduni  of  Sweden, 
and  all  children  between  the  agea  of  7  ftiiQ  14  must  receive  inatruetion 
either  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  through  some  institution  of 
learning.  It  is  a  novelty  to  find  a  Swede  who  can  not  read  or  write. 
The  people  are  consequently  alive  to  the  questions  of  the  day  and  to  the 
Qecesaitie.H  and  wants  of  trade.  Thej  are  the  Yankees  of  Europe;  and 
if  their  commercial  friendship  is  cultivated,  our  merchants  will  find 
here  every  year  a  growing  market  for  their  supplies.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Sweden  is  practically  the  door  to  Russia;  that  the 
forests  of  Scandinavia  are  ju.st  being  tapped;  that  the  iron  deposits  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world;  that  railways  extend  into  tne  Arctic 
circle;  that  the  waterfalls,  as  numerous  as  the  cities,  are  just  being 
harnessed,  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  market  will  expand.  Sweden 
must  import  colonial  produce  and  machinery,  and  in  return,  it  sends 
out  the  products  of  the  mines  and  forests.  It  has  been  an  agricultu- 
ral country,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  60  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  tillers  of  the  soil;  but  year  by  year,  as  new  factories,  mills,  and 
plants  have  been  erected,  the  people  are  beginning  to  sec  that  manu- 
facture is  profitable.  The  Goveininent  has  adopted  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection to  these  new  lines  of  industry,  and  Swedish  goods  can  now  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Anything  that  can  be  utilized  in  a 
land  anxious  to  be  ''up  to  date"  c«n  be  sold  in  Sweden. 

The  population  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected, 
this  being  due  in  great  measure  to  the  large  emigration  and  the  delay 
in  opening  upthe  great  northern  regions,  practically  unknown  twenty 
years  ago.     With  the  completion  of  railroads  now  under  consti'uction. 
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that  zone  will  teem  with  prospectors,  and  I  doubt  if  Europe  has  a 
richer  field.  The  country,  however,  hicks  workere.  The  popula- 
tion of  Sweden  is  sbtnething  over  5,000,000.  The  Government  is  a 
limited  monarchy.  The  people  are  free,  and  no  embargo  is  placed  on 
commerce. 

The  American  exporters  must  not  overlook  the  opportunities  in 
Soandinavia.  The  possibilities  of  trade  are  good,  but  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Swedish  and  American 
ports.  All  imports  come  through  English,  German,  Danish,  or  Nor- 
w^ian  hands.  A  transfer  of  the  cai^o  to  other  vessels  is  necessary, 
and  the  expense  is  thereby  considerab^  increased.  The  Swedish  mer- 
chants have  been  asking  every  year  for  a  subsidy  which  would  enable 
a  direct  Une  to  b^n  operations,  but  the  Riksdag  has  taken  no  action. 

IHFOBTB  AND    EXF0KT8. 

I  submit  a  general  review  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  for  the  year  1899.  The  values  are  not  stated,  but 
the  quantities  give  an  idea  of  the  leading  articles  of  trade: 


ArUclau 

Import. 

Jg 
1:!S 

Export. 

ArtlBlea. 

Impiwt. 

Kxport. 

Cotton           matrictona 

Butter metric  tona.. 

Wheat do.,.. 

Kr::::::;:::;;S;:::: 

"1 
.SIS 
■5:S 

"as 

«,«. 

»Z,076 

Foj*j-j^y ^°—- 

7,860 

»a-is-s*,at- 

^^ 

PtKlron metric  KnlB.. 

6,*l».«2 

fciSi^El;:;; 

'■  'MipMo' 

Ifooo" J*'" 

Z.015 
SOS 

%m.(M 

W,MC 

MS,  7m 

S€^^^^ 

SIS 

Utichet do.... 

Sweden  produces  no  coal  of  consequence,  and  the  great  advance  in 
priceH  of  English  coal  this  vear  has  been  the  cause  of  a  few  cargoes 
coining  from  America.  Woathas  come  has  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  for  the  future,  it  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  price.  The  freight 
from  America  is  very  high,  about  19s.  6d.  ($4.Y4)  per  ton,  but  if 
England  does  not  offer  figures  lower  than  those  which  nave  been  given 
the  trade  in  the  past  six  months,  a  lai^  business  with  the  ifnited 
Stateswill  result.  England  has  furnish^  the  main  supply  in  the  past, 
but  can  not  hope  to  hold  the  business  with  the  pricfis  now  prevailing. 

LOCOMOTTVES. 

The  American  locomotives  that  have  been  put  on  the  State  railways 
(to  the  number  of  30)  are  meeting  with  great  praise.  Their  coming  was 
not  relished  by  the  home  manufacturers,  and  their  construction  was 
somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  the  trade.  I  now  learn  that  the  new  engines 
under  construction  in  the  Kingdom  are  patterned  after  the  American 
type,  and  that  a  large  firm  in  Sweden  has  purchased  the  patent  for  iJie 
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use  of  the  compoun-'  cylinder.  The  locomotive  works  are  taxed  to 
their  utmoat,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  orders  will  be  placed  in 
America. 

USE   OF  TDBF   FOH   FUEL. 

There  are  immense  deposits  of  bog  in  this  Kingdom,  but  its  use  as 
fuel  in  the  place  of  c<Mil  has  never  been  lio  large  as  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  coal  and  wood.  The  factories  in  the  south  of 
Sweden  that  Iiave  had  recourse  to  turf  as  fuel  have  reported  satisfac- 
tory results.  It  will  be  more  extensively  in  use  next  year.  The 
inventive  genius  of  the  land  is  at  work  on  improved  methods  to  cure 
the  turf  and  also  to  construct  boilers  fit  for  the  fuel. 

O&AIN. 

Since  the  1st  of  January  to  the  Ist  of  September  of  the  present  year, 
there  were  imported  into  the  Kingdom— 

TODB.    I  Tons. 

Wheat  106,674     Eye 1(M,050 

Barley 10,295     Wheatflour 5,744 

Com 14, 662  I  Rye  flour 4, 752 

The  crop  vear  just  closing  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ever 
known,  anJ  was  reaped  under  fortunate  circumstances.  The  large 
import  of  grain  that  took  place  last  year  will  not  be  repeated  the  com- 
ing winter  and  spring. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1898. 

Statistics  in  Sweden  are  delayed  in  publication,  but  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  value  of  some  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1898.  In 
•  tiie  wav  of  machinery,  both  for  the  working  of  woods  and  metals, 
aboutVl, 250,000  worth  was  imported;  of  printing  presses,  typesetting 
machines,  and  printers'  materials,  almost  $1,100,000  worth.  Foreign 
electrical  machmery  was  sold  in  the  Kingdom  in  1898  to  the  value  of 
$1,100,000.  Manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000 
were  imported  and  sold.  Fertilizer,  etc.,  came  into  the  Kingdom  for 
$2j000._000. 

The  importation  of  wheat  and  rye  and  flour  amounted  to  $1,000,000; 
American  pork,  to  $1,450,000;  wines,  to  $1,100,000;  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  shoddy,  etc.,  to  $4,000,000;  tobacco,  almost  entirely  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  but  coming  through  Bremen,  nearly  $2,000,000. 

TRADE   WITH   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Our  commerce  with  Sweden  has  never  been  so  great  as  at  present, 
and  it  shows  signs  of  reaching  still  larger  dimensions.  The  merchants 
in  the  United  States  who  have  made  the  most  progress  are  those  that 
have  appointed  agents  to  represent  them;  merchants  who  are  known 
to  the  trade  and  push  the  goods  of  their  consignors.  Germany  has 
been  working  this  peninsula  for  one  hundred  years,  and  even  at  the 

8 resent  day,  oas  agents  drumming  up  trade.  Denmark  is  not  behind, 
[any  American  firms  use  the  free  harbor  at  Copenhagen  as  a  distrib- 
uting point  for  northern  Europe,  and  it  has  its  advantages.  There  is 
no  free  harbor  in  Sweden,  although  the  merchants  every  year  bombard 
the  Biksdag  with  voluminous  petitions  for  such  assistance. 
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TBAN8PORTATION. 

The  means  of  transportation  throughout  the  kingdom  are  excel- 
lent. There  are  10,359  kilometers  ^,437  miles)  of  railways  and 
canals,  and  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  Of  all  countries  in  flurope, 
Sweden  has  the  greatest  length  of  railways  in  proportion  to  her 
population. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  up  to  the  close  of  1897  was  654,- 
000,000  crowns  ($175,272,000).  At  that  time,  there  were  1,078  loco- 
motives in  use,  2,315  passenger  coaches  and  27,389  freight  cars.  In 
the  coni^truction  of  all  new  locomotives,  the  American  type  is  being 
closely  followed.  The  fuel  is  English  coal,  but  experiments  have 
been  made  with  the  American  article  as  before  mentioned,  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  price  as  regards  its  future  use.  Considerable  talk 
is  heard  as  regards  the  advisabilility  of  endeavoring  to  make  the 
waterfalls  in  the  Kingdom  generate  enough  electricity  to  supplant 
steam,  but  that  is  a  guestion  for  the  remote  future. 

The  merchant  marine  is  a  great  auxiliary  in  the  movement  of  mer- 
chandise, and  there  are  large  shipbuilding  yards  at  Stockholn],  Gothen- 
burg and  Mttlmo.  In  1898,  the  merchant  marine  of  Sweden  had  2,004 
sailing  ships,  with  a  capacity  of  297,392  tons,  and  817  steamships, 
with  a  capacity  of  265,994  tons.  During  1898,  31  sailing  vessels  were 
construct^,  of  a  capacity  of  3,673  tons,  and  22  st«am  craft  were  built 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,424.  There  were  also  purchased  the  same  year 
107  foreign  sailing  ships  of  34,973  tons,  and  45  steamships  of  39,372 
tons.  Twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  men  were 
engaged  in  seafaring  life. 

SUGAR  BEFTS. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  is  an  industry  that  is  rapidly 
extending,  but  under  present  conditions,  no  exports  may  be  expected. 
Vast  tracts  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Kingdom  ai-e  used  for  grow- 
ing the  beet.  At  the  close  of  last  year,  there  were  19  factories.  The 
auantity  of  beets  ground  up  was  480,931  tons,  but  a  bad  crop  caused 
lis  figure  to  be  much  leas  than  the  year  before,  when  716,141  tons  of 
beets  came  to  the  factories.  The  policy  of  these  factories  seems  to  be 
to  raise  their  own  beets,  and  one  (Babynolm)  raised  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount  used  by  its  refinery.  The  prices  paid  for  the  beeta  ranged 
from  40  to  45  cents  per  200  pounds.  Uaw  sugar  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  59,316  tons;  molasses,  13,153  tons;  and  there  were  270,000 
tons  of  refuse,  which  is  used  for  animal  food. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  LABOR. 

Twenty-tive  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  the  sawmill  industry, 
26,000  in  the  mines,  35,000  in  the  metal  industries,  65,000  in  the 
building  trades,  51,000  in  the  cotton  and  weaving  factories,  and 
102,000  in  trade  and  commerce. 

IRON    TRADE. 

The  year  1899  has  proved  itself  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 
ever  known  to  Sweden.     No  le«s  than  321  iron  mines  were  worked. 
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and  they  produced  2,+34,tMJ6  tooK  of  rough  ore  of  a  value  of  fr^,400,- 
OOt).  TTiere  were  nianufucturcd  4it7,7a7  tons  of  pig  iron.  Of  steel 
and  forged  iron,  364,467  tt>ns  were  made,  valued  at  Jl 4,81)0, 00().  Swed- 
ish steel  ia  produt-cd  almost  entirely  with  charcoal,  and  the  fuel  so 
used  was  valued  at  $5,100,000. 

HONEY    MARKET. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  interest  i-atvx  for  money  have  been  very 
high  (6i  to  7  per  cent),  and  a  tumble  in  securitiew  took  place  this 
year.  The  good  crops  and  the  great  activity  in  shipping  will  ease  the 
tension,  and  money  is  expected  to  be  easier. 

There  ban  been  some  talk  about  pla(;ing  (government  loans  in  the 
United  StateN,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  attempt  is  tmide  our  banks 
will  make  no  mistake  in  underwriting  it,  as  the  St^t^  railways  alone 
are  worth  the  national  debt.  This  dearncss  of  money  hits,  in  a  meas- 
ure, intimidated  business  men,  but  with  the  prospects  of  easy  money, 
new  enterprises  are  again  springing  up  on  all  sides. 

Edwakd  D,  'WiN8IX)W, 

Stockholm,  September  ^,  1900. 


GOTHENBURG. 

Jhe  customs  returns  show  that  the  import  at  Gothenburg  during 
the  first  seven  months  {January  to  July)  of  this  year  differed  somewhat 
from  the  import  during  the  same  period  of  1899.  The  import  of  the 
following  articles  decreased:  Liquors,  pork,  fertilizers,  hides  and 
skins,  meat,  machinery  and  tools,  pig  iron,  rails,  cheese,  paper,  oleo- 
margarine, raw  sugar,  sirup  and  mola^es,  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat  flour, 
tallow,  tar,  wine,  and  woven  fabrics.  The  import  of  the  following 
articles  increased:  Cotton,  flab,  bar  iron,  oils,  salt,  butter,  refined 
sugar,  wheat,  barley,  rye  flour,  coal  and  coke,  tobacco,  and  wool. 

The  following  table,  enumerating  the  more  important  articles,  will 
more  clearly  show  this: 

Impurle,  JaiauiTy  to  Jviy,  I.WO. 


AitlelCT. 

ISM. 

1900. 

^'"ifii^, 

12,»B0,249 

fi.fai 

iliwUu 
*.fs».m 

18.66T.333 

H.ue.iTe 
m'.ase 

14,  T» 

F1»h,»lted,drled,or  pickled.. 

do.... 

^"trKy 

»,J1«.«0 

IsBMlMa 

1,022,101 

Uquon.lnbaiTeLa: 

Amck.BtGOpercenl 

JWll"n-. 

WhU'kr,  at  wper  cent 

do... 

IS, 184 
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ImpurlK,  Jivnaary  to  Jviy,  /MW— Continned. 


ArUclefl. 

ISM. 

IMO. 

""^H^^ 

.„, 

7 

8,110 
11.11b 

6, 049!  72a 
S,W3.M2 

ssss 

7<B,S7« 

Oils,  mineral,  refined 

:::::::::::::r«r: 

"^!S-S 

Sugar: 

ao.... 

Wool 

Woven  labrioK 

•ss 

pound... 

poond».. 

7H.M8 

Woolen  goods 

i« 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  feature  ia  the  falling  off  in  the  import 
of  machinery  and  tool^,  pork,  corn,  and  flour.  The  heavy  import  duty 
on  the  three  articles  last. mentioned  undoubtedly  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  reducing  the  import.  The  price  of  American  pork  is  also  hfgh 
at  present.  For  some  tmie  paet,  I  luive  not  seen  any  newspaper  articles 
or  any  reports  tending  to  create  prejudice  gainst  American  meat  or 
pork.  Out  of  1,134  sides  of  American  pork  examined  here  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  yeai',  9  were  found  to  contain 
trichinee. 

The  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit  have  been  good 
this  fall,  and  may  have  some  effect  on  the  import  next  year.  The 
Swedish  fanners  raise  comparatively  little  wheat,  however.  The  crop 
of  bay  has  been  fairly  good,  except  in  certain  localities. 

As  to  machinery  and  tools,  some  people  here  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Swedish  mdustries  are  now  fairly  well  supplied  with  modem 
machinery,  and  that  any  further  increase  in  the  import  of  this  article 
can  hardly  be  expected.  The  newspapers  frequently  contain  reports 
about  the  building  or  enlargement  of  factories  for  toe  productioD  of 
railroad  engines  and  cars,  Euectric  machinery,  petioleuni  motors, auto- 
mobiles, and  the  like.  One  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  10,000,000 
kroner  (82,680,000),  has  been  recently  incorporated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  machinery.  It  is  even  said  that  the  American  locomo- 
tives imported  here  last  year  have  been  copied,  so  that  engines  of  this 
type  are  also  made  here;  but  still  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  many 
products  of  American  ingenuity  will  continue  to  find  a  market  in  this 
country.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  scarcity  of  monpv  may  have 
some  effect  upon  the  imports,  and  many  manufacturers  ma^  hesitate 
to  enlarge  their  plants,  not  knowing  how  long  the  present  high  prices 
will  be  maintained. 

The  high  price  of  coal  is  also  an  impediment  to  the  manufacturers, 
who  must  use  steam  to  run  their  machinery.     Numerous  experiments 
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are  therefore  being  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  using 
peat,  or  peat  coal,  as  fuel.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  use  available 
waterfalls  for  the  prodnction  of  electric  power  for  certain  sections  of 
the  railroads.  The  coal-mining  companies  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  are  actively  engaged  in  searching  for  new  fields.  About 
5,000  tons  of  American  coal  recently  arrived  at  this  port  and  more 
may  follow,  but  the  high  freight  rate  (about  ^.80  per  ton)  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 

Agents  f  or  (rerman  manufacturers  are  advertisingelectric  machinery, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  such  advertisements  from  American  firms. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Gothenburg  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  $110,196.89, 
compared  with  the  exports  during  the  same  period  in  1899.  Of  this 
increase,  $47,274.75  is  for  wood  pulp;  $41,411.33  for  hides  and  skins; 
$9,427.41  for  matches,  and  $4,640.23  for  iron  and  steel.  Wood  pulp 
seems  to  be  much  in  demand. 

House  building  has  been  dull  for  some  time  in  Grothenburg.  The 
builders  or  contractors  who  have  insufficient  funds  experience  difficul- 
ties in  trying  to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates,  and  their  work- 
men have  joined  in  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 

KoBEBT  S.  S.  Bbbqh,  Cowtvl.. 

GoTHENBUHG,  October  17,  1900. 


OOTHBNBUBC3   THADE   IN   1900. 

As  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  Icam,  the  year  1900  did  not  present 
any  exceptional  features  in  Sweden,  nor  was  there  a  "financial  crisis,'' 
as  reported  from  certain  quarters.  It  is  true  that  money  is  still  scart-e, 
but  this  has  only  reduced  the  import  of  certain  articles,  has  caused 
small  capitalists  to  unite  in  companies,  and  may  have  made  busineJM 
men  in  general  a  little  more  reluctant  to  start  new  enterprises. 

The  preliminary  import  statistics  for  Gothenburg  seem  to  show  that 
there  has  been  decrease  in  the  import  of  certain  classes  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  can  be  said 
that  American  goods  are  gaining  ground  more  and  more,  in  spite  of 
competition  from  other  countries  and  from  the  manufacturers  here. 
A  large  traveling  crane  of  American  manufacture  was  lately  ei-ected 
in  a  shipyard  here,  and  similar  hoisting  apparatus  of  American  make 
will  be  erected  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  American  shoes  are  sold 
in  this  city  in  spite  of  the  import  duty;  hut  I  have  been  told  that  Amer- 
ican shoes  made  in  Germany  are  (or  recently  have  been)  also  sold  here. 
Large  quantities  of  fine,  wholesome.  American  horse  meat  have 
arrived  here  during  the  year.  Since  tne  American  shippers  of  horse 
meat  learned  how  to  seal  the  barrels  in  accordance  with  Swedish  reg- 
ulations, 1  have  not  heard  any  remarks  or  complaints,  and  the  meat  is 
consumed  by  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  not  prejudiced  by  the  name. 
American  pork  is  mostly  used  by  laborers  and  country  people;  with 
few  exceptions,  the  urban  population  consider  it  too'  fat  and  soft. 
American  corned  beef  is  sold  in  every  prominent  grocery  store. 

American  tools  and  machine  tools  are  just  as  popular  as  ever, 
although  the  Swedes  now  make  good  articles  in  this  line,  more  or  less 
resemuing  American  produ<-ts.     It  is  hardly  likely  that  American 
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locomotive  works  can  sell  any  more  locomotives  to  the  Swedbh  State 
railroads.  As  far  as  possible,  the  GovernmeDt  wants  to  patronize  the 
domestic  works,  and  the  desirable  features  of  the  American  en^nes 
will,  it  is  stated,  be  more  or  less  adopted  by  the  builders  here. 

It  is  uaid  that  not  since  1875^  has  the  price  of  English  coal  been  so 
high  as  during  1900,  The  freight  rates  have  also  been  high,  varying 
from  $1.46  to  $1.70  por  ton  from  England  to  Gothenburg.  The  jhign 
freight  ratea  have  also  prevented  American  exporters  of  coal  fi-oiii 
taking  a  morfe  active  part  in  the  competition  here.  I  understand  that 
several  cargoes  of  American  coal  have  arrived  in  Sweden,  two  being 
for  Gothenburg.  Large  contracts  for  English  coal,  it  is  said,  have 
lately  been  made,  and  therefore  American  steam  or  bunker  coal  can 
hardly  be  sold  here  now.  Anthracite  coal  could  possibly  be  sold  here, 
however,  because  English  anthracite  c«al  is  high  in  price,  and  Ameri- 
can hard  coal  superior  in  quality.  A  coal  agent  here  tells  me  that  he 
has  received  very  fine  samples  of  American  hard  iu..U 

As  to  exports,  butter,  matt^^hes,  wood  pulp,  and  iron  may  be  <«n- 
sidered  the  more  important  articles. 

Generally  spe-aking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  commerce  in  butter  has 
been  good,  and  the  prices  nave  been  a  trifle  higher  than  during  the 
year  1H99.  The  average  price  of  butter  exported  to  England  has 
been  1.92  kroner  per  kilogram,  or  about  23  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
reported  that  the  quality  has  been  fairly  uniform,  especially  among 
the  larger  dairies,  which  have  understood  the  advantages  of  paateuriz- 
ing  the  milk  or  the  cream.  During  the  fii-st  part  of  the  year,  the 
export  of  butter  was  exceptionally  small,  owing  to  scarcity  of  fodder, 
whuih  was  a  result  of  the  drought  the  preceding  year.  The  total  ex- 
port of  butter  from  Sweden  was  about  377,225  hundredweight,  of  which 
more  than  one-third  was  shipped  from  this  port.  The  export  of  butter 
from  this  countiy  seems  to  be  steadily  decreasing,  the  export  in  1900 
being  nearly  5,01)0  tons  less  than  five  years  ago.  Several  reasons  are 
given  for  tnis  decrease^ — increased  consumption  within  the  country, 
increased  production  and  consumption  of  cheese,  and  high  price  of 
cattle  fodder,  caused  In  part  by  the  import  duty  on  maize.  Butter 
from  America  and  Australia  may  also  have  some  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish market. 

The  Swedish  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  wood  pulp  may  well 
be  pleased  with  the  business  during  tne  year  1900,  and  they  expect 
good  returns  also  for  this  year.  Sulphite  and  sulphate  pulp  of  well- 
known  marks  have  cxjinmanded  a  price  ranging  from  $40  to  $43  per 
ton,  five  on  board  Swedish  port.  For  dry  mechanical  pulp,  the  prices 
have  varied  from  $24  to  $3i!,  and  for  moist  mechanical  pulp  from  $12 
to  $15  per  ton,  f,  o.  b.  in  Swedish  port  for  export,  depending  on 
quality  and  time  of  delivery.  Mechanical  pulp  is  sold  mainly  to  Eng- 
land; some  also  to  the  Continent,  '  Only  chemical  pulp  is  shipped  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States, 

The  export  of  mat4':bes  has  increased  at  fairly  good  prices,  but  it  is 
hard  to  state  whether  or  not  this  industry  has  yielded  any  real  profits. 
It  is  said  that  suitable  wood  for  matches  is  getting  scarce  in  Sweden, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  such  lumber  must  be  bought  from 
Russia. 

Compared  with  the  year  1899,  the  export  of  iron  in  1900  shows  a 
decrease  of  14,900  tons.  Pig  iron  and  bai-s  show  the  most  decrease. 
Only  three  articles — namely,  blooms,  rough  bars,  and  nails— have 
increased  in  export.     Jn  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  market  was 
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dull,  with  falling  prices,  and  foreign  purchasers  did  not  order  more 
than  necessary,  expecting  a  still  larger  reduction.  The  manufacturers 
here  think,  however,  that  iaasmuch  as  the  stock  of  Swedish  iron  abroad 
must  he  small,  buyers  will  soon  be  more  inclined  for  business.  Some 
slight  activity  has  already  been  noted  since  the  exporters  have  lowered 
their  quotations. 

The  tallies  below  state  the  import  and  export  of  the  more  important 
articles  at  this  port  during  the  years  1899  and  1900: 

tHPORTB. 


Articlea. 

1,057!  ISk 
22.800 
7.1, 151 
400.  t«i 

IM.Hl'J 
7,870 

27fl|704 

605,372 
60,-,!52 

1,768,(82 
13,7at,«23 

10»,3S3 
178.660 

liuST^ 

20,691;  Blfl 
BU.UHT.HW 
(fi,«2 
1,'JIW,«I>3 
3,.1!ll,«16 

,,S:S 

1.1-t5,.HI 

](H,',>9e 

3»,7«-.( 

1:1 

*2.IflO,D60 
8.70a 

12.304 

2.m 

36) 

4.S88 

■m 

2,11 
075, 3«1 

!««. 

, 

Dound. 

m^ 

433,  «es 

74,558 

CTocliery: 

-'Tt 

17, 3*3,  Ml 

""Sl^t. 

81763 

do 

97,838 

do-  -- 

■"■IW 

1.222,183 

Leather  (K>le  lealhetl 

'El' MB 

"^.Z!:;::::::::::::::::::: 

40  444 

''i'Si 

11,686,093 

Helals  (iron  and  Bl«el|: 

"■*?^SSS-                                                            ao 

a-M 

WlthotbOT«irf«ceco»Uiiif do.... 

HeUU,  other  kinds: 
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SS^^-;;;;;^.;;^::;^:::^ 

:;;:::;;::;::::::r:r;: 

Sar^-'.'rrir'.'r."'.::::::::::::::::: 

;;:::;:::;::;::::::::t:; 

hUn^wblU  lead,  and  line 

Planer  BtonelgrPMni) 

CloveniDdKianwedi 

::::::;:::::::::::;::^::: 

Totiaceo,nn: 

Wlne«.ndb^rTyViiie»,inb;iieiii 

pounds. 

6,  SB,  067 
l,Ha.M3 


i.oM.in 

Unknown. 

u.en 

300,438 


The  following  table  Hbows  the  (juantitr  of  Bome  of  the  more  itnpor- 
tent  articles  exported  from  thi»  city  in  the  years  1899  and  1900: 


Arllele*. 

.««, 

.m 

Butter 

3,S15 
G65,»l 

2i.n«.ao4 

20.  H3 

123,  aae 

1».»SI 

a2,Mi.H6 

H.U&I.T10 
H.7» 

W.8M 

"™'^rley 

Herrlns: 

4.we.m 

""fflrfS:'-:';... 

.lo 

KI.«I» 
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AniciH. 

18S». 

1900, 

BlaDkaoiKlpUtea 

Bloomi  end  roogli  ban 

r- 

1,841 

28,634 

80 
TO 

1 

1,M0 
859,902 

131' So 
21«!sH 

5,878 

ai;4M 

^i 

""^S 

^ioppero^e 

'286;  6a« 
288,690 

Teilile  fabrlce: 

Cotton  cloUi 

""T"- 

^.tu 

WoJ'^XV"" 

lons 

0,020 
tl,S82;8»9 

ibIStm 

K£5ts;fiErdb<^- 

-'*=ir'- 

SSifeSii °° 

V?^-?^ 

During  the  year  1900  the  below-mentioned  vessels  arrived  from  or 
departea  to  foreign  ports.  The  next  statement  shows  vessels  arriving 
from  or  departing  to  ports  in  the  United  States: 


Ve»e1. 

Entered.                1                CTeared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Knmber. 

Tonnage. 

Bh«,m™ 

1,148,088.-14 
)B:oM.M 

'6S» 

1,11S,7Atl.88 
73;(e».96 

8,041 

l,a«,015.W 

2,687 

1,186,788.88 

Arrived  from  Che  Uniteil  B 

STEAMEBS. 


Name. 

Maatet, 

<«<.. 

Ton. 

5"e!S?S|^f.^."*":::: 

L.8Ar6der 

2;089.U7 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2- 
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Arrived /rom  tiie  ttnttd  Statu — Contmued. 

BAIUNB  VE8BEL5. 


N^e. 

UMt«r. 

C«i»». 

TO.. 

^&ijth"pj<;^h;.":::::;." 

Svenwn 

BWftbamtaDetrel 

J.CAudenen 

'<1S8.M 

Departed  /or  the  Vnittd  Slata. 


Nan... 

1                  CMfO. 

Dettlulloii. 

"^S-^— :::::::::::::::::: 

Ib.ii« 

NawYork.N.V. 

^tel^ 

.™,«»,o.. 

DOMESTIC   SHIPPING. 


Dunng  the  year  1900,  the  Gothenburg  coast  traffic  employed  44 
steamers,  which  together  made  4,03S  trips  to  and  from  this  city.  Of 
Uiese  steamers,  26  also  entered  German,  Daoish,  or  Norwegian  porta. 

Id  the  canal  traffic,  156  steamers  were  engaged,  comprising  30  pas- 
senger steamers  which  made  4,496  trips,  and  126  freight  steamers 
which  made  6,088  trips — in  all,  10,586  trips — to  and  from  Gothenburg 
by  tile  cAnals.  Of  the  canal  freight  steamers,  20  have  also  visited  for- 
eign porta. 


HEBOHANT    HABINE. 


At  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  the  merchant  marine  was  as  follows: 


Number. 

NomllUl 
power. 

at 

•s 

!5:iS:S 

I<I.B2B 

lIG,e7t.7S 

' 

During  the  year,  29  vessels,  of  altogether  15,283.57  tons,  were  pur 
chased;  6  vessels,  of  1,683.44  tons,  were  sold,  and  2  vessels,  of  1,488.15 
tons,  were  lost.  The  two  lai^est  steamers  hailing  from  this  port 
measure  each  more  than  2,000  tons,  and  in  all  there  are  30  steamers 
measuring  each  more  than  1,000  tons.  There  are  3  sailing  vessels 
measuring  more  than  1,000  tons  each. 

EMIORATIOIf. 

During  the  year  reported  on,  22,547  emigrants  embarked  ia  the 
Swedish  ports  of  Gotnenbui^,  MalmO,  Helsingborg,  and  Stockholm, 
including  14,202  Swedes  and  8,845  persons  from  other  countries. 
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More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Swetlieh  emieraats  embarked  in  this 
port.  AmoDK  these  were  3,469  jounj^  men  who  were  subject  to  mili- 
tary service,  but  got  permissiou  to  leave  the  country.  The  correspond- 
ing figure  for  1899  was  2,299. 

ROBBBT  S.  S.  Bebgh,  Consvl. 

QOTHENBUBO,  MoTch  JS,  1901. 


HBLSINQBORO. 

SUUement  itiouimg  the  chirf  artii^  exported  from  the  port  of  Sdiingborg,  Smeden, 
TO  FOBEIQN  PORTS. 

B"k (Ssr-  ;■ 


■fi 


Clay: 

^'^p-' &S^)::"' 

Tubeswd bricks {SJS^'*^'"'  ^^' 

Co- te^:::  '• 

Copper  ore,  «id  otol  therefrom I^^™™'"'  ^^' 


149,600 
534,408 
966,400 
33G,121 

723,700 
10,&55 

694,100 
16,333 

666,000 
1,630 

437,850 
12,242 
37,760 


Iron,  iron  goods,  and  steel {^™*°'" 

j^  /kilogMme.. 

Machinery  Bnd  tools {^™°"" 

Meat,  pork,  and  lard fe^'"" 

Gtain.  all  kinds C^" 

i^p- {pT!:: 

PhonpfaatesandtnaDan ISJ^™™*" 

Rag, jkiloj^^.". 

Rubber  shoes WS°*" 

Stone,  cut  and  uncut,  all  kinds ^Jif™™^"' 

Tnridust fei:?™'^- 


378,600 

873 

368,000 

811,293 

2%,  700 

651,900 

2,320,700 

4,616,21& 

698,360 

667 
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TO  HOME  PORTg. 

From  the  Helsii^borg  Cylinder  Mill  Company,  Limited: 

■cni (kilograme. ..  4, 952, 390 

*'*'™'^ \ponndB 10,918,039 

From  the  Ringatorp  Cylinder  Mill  Companv,  Limited: 

p.                                                                                     (kilogtama...  1,194,000 

^*'°'  --: ipounde 2,632,292 

From  the  Helaingborg  Sugar  Works  Company,  Limited: 

Q  „                                                                                /kilograms...  3,163,440 

""8" tpomids 6,974,120 

From  the  ^xigsx  Company  Union,  limited: 

a  „                                                                                 /kilognuns...  1,874,130 

="■8" inounda 3.029.407 


Baw  m 


Importt  from  forHgn  ctmnfrtea  at  Hdfmgharg  in  1900. ' 


Coal  and  coke tons..  176,953 

Bone poimda..  2,808,660 

Cofiee do 2,268,093 

Feeding  stuff  (oil  cskee,  bran,  etc.) tons..  11,494 

Sleh pounds.,  1,213,853 

Hides  and  skins do 838,336 

Bars,  plat«e,  uid  rails ,,tona.,  1,770 

Laogrel  (scrap  iron) do 687 


Oil: 


1,806 
3,875,246 


Onngee do 233,683 

Paper 1 do..,.  260,584 

Pork do 358,468 

Potatoes do 1,710,108 

Phoq;)hatee  and  manure tons..  30,423 

Pyritee,  conunon do 7,662 

Bice pounds..  472,886 

Seeds do.-.  859,794 

Sirap do 859,794 

Soda do....  443,125 

Tallow do 367,061 

Tea do....  14,105 

Textile  fabrics: 

Cloth do....  3re,0O2 

Yam do..,.  •   110,450 

Jnte,  raw do....  1,391,984 

Wine do 306,439 

Mai»(com) do 6,815,300 

Onto do 6,641,578 

Wheat do 13,258,464 

Barley do...-  2,652,266 

Rye do.—  6  618,800 

HoreeB heads..  73 

Cows do 99 


>  Only  the  most  important  goods  are  given. 
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ArrivaU  aiid  departaret  of  vokU,  port  of  Settingborg,  dwring  1900. 


Dei«rtD»r 

ArrlTBlA 

^sa.'* 

ate^.,™. 

Total 

Total 
nage. 

SalllngTee- 

8»«n™. 

Total 

Total 

bSi^ 

Ton- 
n»«e. 

•r-jre. 

b«r. 

Num-    Ton- 
ber,      ngge. 

Siim-j  Ton. 

bee. 

nage. 

Bwedtah 

1,2JB 

1,286  i4W.l» 

4B    26|l»2 
B2    22.849 

i 

He,  OH 

^;m7 

Z.»U    73,662 
19»j    s:42! 

6S    2T;486  1      208 
4>  1  28,052          74 

Mi  120 

sss 

RuwlaD 

" 

Ml 

IS  ,    2,848 

4  1    2,414 

^ 

'■i 

Total.. 

2,883 

90,806 

l,85T  865, 7M 

4.820 

766,308 

.701,^1^ 

1,951  |65B,»16  j  4,662 

-63.108 

SlaUmentofckarancetandarnvaltoftleamtkipi/ar  cmd  from  Ajaerican  porii  daring  1900. 
CLEABAliCES. 


Dale.          Venel. 

~-.[  x..-. 

1^!? 

Poitofar. 

CaiRo. 

grar^ 

Deo    26 

Max 

..„ 

Swedish 

New  York. 

iFScT 

AKKIVAI^. 

S:a::::::: 

James  TurplB 

.888 

;9&3 

gar. 

PonTampa 

"■.«,™ 

Ti'-i 

English  ... 

Savannah  . . 

^° 

'd'i 

The  dry  dock,  at  the  port  of  Helsingborg  has  been  used  227  days  by 
61  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2S,^5  registared  tons,  of  which  17 
were  steamers  and  47  sailing  vessels. 

The  haryest  during  the  past  year  is  considered  to  have  been  more 
than  the  average.  The  sugar  beet,  an  important  product  in  these  parts, 
has  yielded  more,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

Shipping  and  trade  are  still  increasing,  and  new  steamers  continue 
to  be  Dought  and  built  for  companies  in  wis  city.  Helsingborg  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  shipowning  ports  in  the  country. 

Labs  Virqik. 
Consular  Agent. 

Helsingbobg,  F^truary  14,  1901. 


CHBISTIAKIA. 

Norwegian  official  statistics  are  so  compiled  that  in  many  instances, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  figures  for  my  consular  district  only.  1 
shall  therefore  often  have  to  give  figures  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  but 
I  will  also  give  separate  figures  for  the  district  as  far  as  practicable. 
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The  total  trade  between  Norrray  and  other  countries,  Sweden  in- 
cluded, has  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  been  as  follows: 


Te»r. 

lmpoi|<k 

Export!. 

eipoiH. 

W),oei,(si 

61,918,91S 
71  276  ISO 
75, 75a, 750 

sa,no,om 

137,108,106 

S9.H5,Me 

42,719,500 

lis 

SZ.  702.700 

Of  the  imports^  some  55.31  per  cent  consisted  of  goods  intended  for 
consumption,  while  44.69  per  cent  were  intended  for  production;  i.  e., 
machinery  and  products  used  for  industrial  purposes.  Herein  are  also 
included  railroad  material  and  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 

As  an  offset  to  the  unfavorable  showing  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
there  must  be  considered  the  income  from  the  shipping  and  from 
the  tourist  traffic.  The  net  income  from  these  sources  is  estimated  at 
¥16,000,000  per  annum. 

A  classi£ed  statement  of  the  imports  into  Norway  in  the  year  1899 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  wherein  also,  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son, similar  imports  for  the  previous  year  are  enumerated.  Furtiier- 
more,  the  table  shows  the  direct  imports  into  Norway  from  the  United 
States  for  1899  and  1898,  classified  m  the  same  manner,  thus  affording 
a  ready  view  of  increase  or  decrease  from  year  to  year. 


Tolal  Importa. 

Impona  rmm  United 
SUMS. 

im 

isn. 

im. 

18M. 

2.'2k;«(I 

a66,(»i 

200,000 
383,030 
1.71B,200 

5,732!  000 

■•IS 

i 
11 

m'.'na 

S;ffl 
'11 

ii 

465,610 
1,758.030 
aw,  110 

-■ffiiS 

'•Is 

4824 
5.502,280 

J:i 

141.380 
6.S1J 
203,797 

gs 

4»,9il7 
470.770 
4W,956 
183,419 
l,9e0,27S 
60,140 

.,a:S 

11 

440^  297 
1,813.100 

263,500 

"S'T, 

2«e,4»4 

SKf,650 

17,  au 

107 

*S 

4,' boo' 

8,137 

1,M0 
7.000 
89,000 

760 
31 

J.OS0 

Ropaandoonlt 

edbope:  nobway. 

lU  PORTS— CoDllnued. 


Imports  tram  United 


Wool,... 
IJneii,heiDp.ui 


n  Iban  patroleuni . . 
vKmuaefl,  palntfl,  Apd  tax . . . 
Rubber  ana  rubber  gooda. . . 

Seeds  and  plants 

Watcbca  sod  clocks 


Books,  pictores,  and  natlonery . . . 


Woods  and  barrel  stj 

ManuiactuniB  ol  «ood . . 

Hair  and  testhen 

Candles  (all  klnde) 


Band,  boll, and  rod  iron  .. 


Tools  lall  Mnds) 

Iron  pipe*,  tnbes,  and  I 
Heavy  iron  castings  . . 


WegODS,  carriages,  and  slelgbs. . 


LoconioblleB . . 


Steam  Ihrashers 

Reapers  and  mowers 

Other  (arm  machinery 

Other  machines 

Other  Implements 

Gooda  not  claidfled  in  statistics  . . 


Total "6,766,7&0  I  33,210,060  |    3,830,700 


S,303:3Sa 

1,UW 

Mn 

717 

188,000 

«m 

!S'S 

116 

auu 

m 

,rj^ 

770 

m 

5,283,263 

20,270 
3|ST0 


42,730 
46,02 


11,200 
6,*40 
si  138 
3;760 


72,  MO 
21.600 
133,600 
7,130 
112,980 


The  direct  importation  of  American  goods  into  Norway  19  gradtuilly 
increasing,  and  when  we  consider  the  large  quantities  of  goods  of 
American  origin  that  are  disposed  of  in  t£is  market  by  jobbers  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  are  entered  on  the  books 
at  Uie  Norwegian  custom-houses  as  products  of  those  countries,  our 
trade  with  Norway  is  certainly  seen  to  be  in  a  t&hXy  prospei-ous  condi- 
tion. If  we  judge  by  the  past,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this 
trade  will  continue  to  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  indirect  import 
of  American  eooda  may  be  estimated  at  from  $3,000,')00  to  ^,000,000 
per  annum,  which  would  swell  the  total  to  over  $9,000,000. 

The  direct  import  of  American  goods  has  been  as  foUowa  for  each 
ot  the  last  four  years: 
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I  am  aware  that  American  export  houses  employ  traveling  salesmen  in 
fiome  of  the  European  countries,  and  believe  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  pa;  a  little  more  attention  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
this  respect.  The  license  for  foreign  traveling  salesmen  in  Norway 
remains  100  kroner  ($26.80)  per  month  of  thirty  days.  This  gives 
8u£Scient  time  for  a  salesman  to  visit  tbeprincipal  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. The  number  of  licenses  issued  at  Coristiania  in  1S9&  was  1,333, 
or  which  only  3  were  taken  out  by  Americans. 

When  Americans  maintain  commission  bouses  or  general  E^nts  in 
Europe,  it  is  advisable  not  to  give  too  large  a  territory  to  one  firm  or 

gtrson.  With  regular  jobbing  houses,  it  may  possibly  be  different. 
t  late,  some  American  houses  have  lost  money  through  the  failures 
of  Norwegian  importers,  and  it  is  very  essential  that  prudence  should 
be  exercised  in  the  extension  of  credit.  Aa  a  rule,  no  credit  should  be 
granted  unless  the  standing  of  the  customer  has  been  ascertained 
through  the  medium  of  a  responsible  bank  or  a  commercial  informa- 
tion bureau.  If  uncertain  commission  houses  dr  agents  are  furnished 
with  goods,  it  is  good  policy  to  have  them  sign  contracts  to  the  effect 
that  Uie  ownership  of  the  goods  involved  remains  with  the  American 
proprietor,  until  disposed  of  and  accounted  for  in  compliance  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  contract.  Book  accountd  are  outlawed  in  three 
years. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  a  patent  in  Norway  is  about  $25,  and  it  will 
pay  the  sellers  of  valuable  new  inventions  to  take  out  a  patent  before 
otfering  their  goods  for  sale.  If  no  patent  is  taken  out,  the  articles  are 
sometimes  manufactured  in  this  countir  in  imitation  of  the  American 
original,  and  sold  at  a  price  that  excludes  all  foreign  competition. 

American  goods  are  well  received,  and  for  quSity  they  generally 
stand  unsurpassed.  Norway  has  a  number  of  absolutely  responsible 
importing  houses,  and  our  trade  with  the  country  will  gain  in  stability 
as  time  passes;  the  sales  will  increase  in  the  old  lines  and  new  open- 
ings will  be  found,  provided  competition  can  be  as  successfully  met  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  changes,  the  Norwegian 
tariff  and  customs  regulations  remain  as  formerly. 

Norway  transacts  me  bulk  of  its  business  wiui  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.    This  trade  was,  in  1899; 


<»„«. 

ImportiL 

EiporW. 

^^ggs 

nT,8M.«)0 

As  will  be  observed,  Germany  has  greatly  the  advant^^  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  large  parts  of  the  imports  from  that  country  consist 
of  dry  goods  and  all  sorts  of  notions. 

The  principal  imports  from  England  are:  Coal,  coke,  machinery, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  cloths,  ships,  tools,  oils,  and  cotton. 

FVom  Germany:  Dress  goods,  clotJis,  notions,  groceries, machinery, 
electrical  goods,  fruits,  tobaccos,  wines,  and  tools. 
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The  principal  imports  from  some  of  the  other  countries  are: 

From  Rusms:  Grain,  hemp,  petroleum,  rubbers,  and  woods; 

From  France:  Wines,  braodies,  dress  goods,  notions,  and  fruits; 

From  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy:  Wines,  and  fruits,  gi'een  and  dried; 

IVom  Denmark:  Grain,  beef,  pork,  tallow,  butter,  groceries,  and 
woods; 

From  Sweden:  Woods  and  wooden  goods,  metals,  machinery,  tools, 
beef,  and  paper; 

From  die  Nethsrlands  and  Belgium:  Groceries,  tobaccos,  grain 
fiour,  apices,  machinenf.  and  cotton; 

From  Switzerland:  Watches  and  clocks. 

As  before  stated,  I  can  obtain  no  reliable  figures  to  show  the  ti-ade 
of  my  consular  district  with  America,  apart  from  that  of  the  whole 
Kingdom.  The  comparative  importance  of  the  principal  Norwegian 
cities  may.  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement: 


ciir. 

"Mpulstlon 

''sr- 

..jo™. 

230  ODD 

8,031,000 

^700^000 

2,680,000 
1. 004.000 

'■S;!!8 
l:!S!l! 

til  6*8.000 

08 
K 

2! 
15 
li 
1( 
1! 

MD 
ODD 
000 

From  this,  it  will  be  observed  that  almost  exactly  one-half  of  all  the 
imports  into  Norway  were  entered  at  Christiania,  from  which  place 
most  of  the  goods  are  sold  by  its  merchants  to  dealers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  southern  Sweden.  Christiania  is  so  located  and 
has  established  such  communication  by  sea  and  land  that  it  is  yearly 
gaining  in  importance  as  a  distributing  point  for  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

Christiania  is  still  the  only  Norwegian  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Christiansaud,  which  has  direct  connections  with  America,  and  at  this 
port  are  consequently  entered  nearly  all  the  direct  import**  from 
the  United  States.  The  company  that  provides  this  communication 
is  "Det  Forenede  Dampskibsselskab,"  of  Copenhagen.  At  every 
arrival,  its  boats  unload  large  cargoes  of  goods  at  the  Christiania 
wharves.  Quantities  of  American  goods  are  also  brought  over  by  the 
Wilson  Line  of  steamers  from  Hull  and  London,  by  the  Norwegian 
and  German  steamers  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  by  Danish  and 
Norwegian  steamers  from  Copenhagen. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  Norwegian  emorto  in  the  year  1899  amounted  to  some 
IN5, 750,000.  In  the  following  statement,  these  exports  have  been 
claasiliea  and  the  principal  mancets  shown; 


CludflcadoD. 

Value. 

FrluclpHl  loreiga  markeU. 

Lumber 

1  i 

00 

00 

oo 

00 

Si;  200 

4.468:300 

Great  Britain,  Belgluni  The  NetherUnde.  and  France. 
Great  Britain,  France.  B^um,  and  Spain. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Denmark. 
Gent  Britain.  Germany,  and  Amerlts. 

Spain,  Geimany.  Russia.Oreat  Brltaln.and  Italy. 
Great  Britain,  Germany.  France.and  Deomark. 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Other  wdoden  goodi 

Ekliu.  hides,  and  ton 

Great  Britain.  Germany, and  France. 

Groat  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Buaela. 

Germany,  Sweden,  and  I>enmark. 

42,7l»,200 

TRADE   IN    1900. 

The  total  trade  between  Norway  and  other  countries  during  the  fii'St 
six  months  of  the  year  1900  has  been: 


The  exports  during  the  two  following  months,  July  and  August, 
have  largely  exceeded  the  imports,  and  there  are  indications  that  1900 
will  present  a  better  showing  in  the  balance  of  trade  than  former  years. 

Of  the  imports,  unusaalTy  large  quantities  came  from  America. 
Negotiations  are  now  being  made  for  the  introduction  of  American 
coal,  and  it  is  likely  that  business  will  result. 

The  prevailing  high  rate  of  ocean  freights  is  an  obstacle  which  must 
be  overcome  in  some  way. 

SHIPPING  AND   FISUEBIES. 

The  shipping  remains  a  very  important  source  of  revenue,  and  con- 
tinues to  receive  special  attention.  Norwegian  ships  are  to  be  found 
in  all  waters,  freight  rates  have  ruled  high,  and  the  shipowners  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  investments.  Considering  the  small 
population  of  the  country,  Norway  has  the  best  developed  merchant 
marine  in  the  world.  The  tonnage  of  its  ships  is  exceeded  by  three 
nations  only,  namely.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Fifty  steamers,  of  71,955  tons  buraeu  in  the  aggregate,  were  added  to 
the  fleet  in  1899;  but  the  number  of  sailing  ships  was  decreased  1+8,  of 
61,333  tons  in  the  aggregate.  No  less  than  111  sailing  ships  and  19 
steamers  were  lost  at  sea  during  the  year. 
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T-  At  the  end  of  the  year  1899,  the  total  fleet  consisted  of: 


VewtU. 

j  Number. 

Toniuwe. 

1       ,  „g 

1         ' 

Some  apprehension  is  now  being  felt  by  the  parties  interested 
because  regular  steamship  routes  are  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon between  important  points,  and  the  free  freight  carriers,  or  ocean 
tramps,  to  which  class  many  of  the  Norwegian  ships  belong,  conse- 
quently meet  with  increased  difficulties  in  arranjgiiig  their  voyages. 

The  fisheries  gave  average  returns  in  1899.  The  exports  frcmo  this 
source  have  for  each  of  the  three  last  years  been— 

1897 $13,500,000 

1898 12,000,000 

1899 12,600,000 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  while  the  Norw^^n  fishermen  manage 
the  coast  fisheries  to  the  best  advantage,  they  pay  but  scant  attention 
to  the  bank  fifiheries  in  the  open  sea.  The  Government  is  in  every  way 
cncouraffing  the  people  to  make  a  change  in  this  respect.  During  the 
last  summer  an  expedition  was  sent  out,  taking  soundings  and  locating 
fishing  banks  in  the  waters  between  Norway  and  Iceland  and  Jan 
Mayen  Island.  Some  very  interesting  discoveries  regarding  the  ocean 
currents  were  made  by  the  expedition,  and  new  hanks  were  located. 
The  celebrated  Lofoten  fisheries,  where  in  some  seasons  the  catch 
reaches  30,000,000  cod,  were  in  the  year  1900  nearly  a  total  failure. 
The  outcome  in  Finmarken  was  bettei*.  The  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
for  whales,  walrus,  and  seal  returned  with  valuable  cai^oes,  as  a  rule. 

AGEICCLTCEB. 

The  year  1900  gave  average  crop  returns.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
aggregate  annual  income  from  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  in  Nor- 
way, IS  about  $1^000,000.  The  cereals  cultivated  are  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  wheat.  With  the  exi«ptions  of  the  valleys  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  Trondhjem  district,  the  farms  are  very 
small,  and  the  owners  must  resort  to  other  vocations  besides  that  of 
cultivating  their  patches  of  field  in  order  to  make  a  living.  The  entire 
area  of  Norway  is  12i,525  square  miles.  The  country  extends  from 
68°  to  71°  north  latitude,  and  offers  a  great  A-ariety  of  climates.  The 
area  is  divided  as  follows: 


ac  3'S' 

1   ml'k." 
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i,5S,     ?:; 
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26,317  1         21.1 
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Potatoes  and  the  common  kinds  of  vegetables  ripen  in  ordinary  seasons 
in  all  districts,  except  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The  present  year  has 
been  propitious  to  farmers  in  the  southern  parts  of -the  country,  but  in 
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all  the  region  lying  north  of  64°  north  latitude,  nearly  all  oropa  are  a 
complete  failure,  caused  by  a  late,  cold  spring  and  unaccountably  early 
frosts.  The  people  in  these  tracts  have  had  to  reduce  their  stock  by 
one  half,  in  order  to  provide  fodder  for  the  other. 


INDDSTKIES. 


According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  en^^ed  in  industrial  occupations  in  the  Kingdom  ia  lw,779.  The 
following  table  shows  their  relative  positions,  and  may  be  of  interest: 
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Included  in  the  above  are  1,885  children  under  15  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  1,055  are  engaged  in  factories  (770  boys  and  285  girls)  and 
830  in  shops  (649  boys  and  181  girls). 

The  enumeration  of  e3q)ort9  from  Norwaj'  in  1899,  which  appears 
in  another  place  in  this  report,  will  furnish  a  fair  indication  of  such 
industries  as  furnish  articles  for  export.  Others  which  may  be  men- 
tioned are:  Foundries,  machine  shops,  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  engines,  boilers,  motors,  electrical  goodM,  machinery  for  the  many 
wood  pulp  and  paper  mills,  planing  mills,  and  brickyards.  The  ship- 
yards build  all  kinds  of  vessels,  both  steel  and  wood,  and  thev  are 
always  busy.  Norway  has  several  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  also  facto- 
ries for  the  production  of  wagons  and  sleighs,  bicycles,  boots  and  shoes, 
hats  and  caps,  rubber  floods,  paints  and  vamisbea,  wall  paper,  cement, 
and  articles  of  porcelain,  gkss,  and  earthenware,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  industries. 

The  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  is  On  the  increase.  Crude  Rus- 
sian petroleum  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  imported  by  a  company 
and  a  refinery  has  been  operated  near  Christiania.  As  far  as  1  can 
learn,  the  undertaking  has  met  with  poor  success. 

PUBLIC   ROADS,  RAILEOADS.  AND   8THEET   RAILWATS. 

There  are  in  Norway  some  6,000  miles  of  public  highwa/s,  or  regu- 
lar Government  roads,  and  10,000  miles  of  town  roads.  The  roads  are 
generally  ven'  good.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  country-  on  public 
roads  is  about  4,500,000  kroner  ($1,206,000)  per  annum,  throughout 
the  country  are  regular  stations  where  travelers  are  provided  with 
means  of  conveyance  at  prices  regulated  by  law. 

The  length  of  Norwegian  railroads  amounts  at  present  to  1,245  miles, 
and  several  important  lines  are  now  under  construction.  Except  177 
kilometers  (109.9  miles)  between  Christiania  and  Eidsvold,  all  roads 
are  Government  property.  Norway  has  a  very  long  coast  line,  and 
its  communications  by  water  are  perfect..  It  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  the  large  appropriations  for  railroads  will  prove  good  invest- 
ments in  all  instances.     The  railroads  of  the  country  now  in  running 
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order  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  some  164,000,000  krooers  ($43,- 
9fi2,000),  and  those  under  construction  will  cost  some  70,000,0(K) 
kroners  ($18,760,000)  additional. 

Street  railways  are  fDund  in  the  larger  towns  only.  In  ChriBtiania, 
they  are  all  run  by  electricity  and  are  owned  in  part  by  the  munici- 
pality and  in  part  by  private  corporations.  All  lines  in  Christiania 
will  pass  to  the  city  as  soon  as  the  old  franchises  expire.  All  street 
railways  are  run  with  profit. 

MAILS,  TELEGRAPHS,  AND  TELEPHONES. 

The  total  length  of  mail  routes  is  about  42,900  miles — 27,425  miles 
by  water,  14,  IW  miles  by  highways  or  roads,  and  only  1,385  by  rail- 
way. The  number  of  post-oflSces  is  2,250  and  of  employees,  3,450. 
Over  33,500,000  domestic  letters  are  dispatched  annually.  Some 
5,250,000  foreign  letters  are  dispatched  and  6,000,000  received.  On 
an  average,  50,000,000  newspapers  and  parcels  go  through  the  mails 
every  year.  The  money-order  system  is  well  developed,  and  the  mail 
service  is  well  managed  on  the  whole. 

All  telegraph  lines  and  part  of  the  telephone  lines  are  Government 
property.  The  length  of  Government  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
18  7,500  miles.     There  are  115  telegraph  stations,  117  permanent  tele- 

ghone  stations,  and  70  telephone  stations  in  the  coast  districts,  the  last 
eing  operated  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  only.  The  number 
of  employees  is  on  an  average  626.  The  rate  for  inland  tel^rams  is  S 
Ore  (1.3  cents)  per  word,  with  &.imnimum  charge  of  50  Ore  (13,4  cents). 
The  foreign  rates  differ  with  the  different  countries.  Telephone  rates 
are  based  on  a  zone  tariff.  More  than  2,000,000  telegrams  and  750,000 
telephone  conversations  over  the  Government  lines  are  exchanged 
annually.  The  mails,  tel^rapbs,  and  public  telephones  are  run  with 
profit  to  the  State. 

Of  private  telephone  lines,  there  is  a  great  number.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  lines  are  over  87,000  miles  in  length  and  that  they  cost 
7,000,000  kroner  (81,876,000).  These  private  lines  are  provided  with 
35,500  apparatuses  and  510  central  stations.  The  number  of  conver- 
sations 18  above  47,500,000  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  telegraph 
messages  telephoned,  179,300.  The  statistics  are  incomplete,  but  these 
figures  are  based  on  a  careful  and  low  estimate.  Excepting  Sweden 
only,  it  is  maintained  that  Norway  has  the  best  organized  telephone 
system  in  the  world.  One  or  more  apparatus  is  found  in  nearly 
every  house  in  the  cities  as  well  aa  in  every  home  of  any  pretensions 
in  the  rural  districts,  even  in  the  far  north,  and  on  the  islands.  The 
number  of  telephone  apparatuses  in  Christiania  is  at  present  11,067, 
and  the  number  of  conversations  through  its  centi'al  station  averages 
29,500,000  per  annum.  The  Christiania  telephone  system  is  at  present 
held  by  a  private  corporation,  but  will,  after  January  1,  1901,  pass 
over  to  the  State.  Christiania  has  telephone  connections  with  Gothen- 
bui^,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen, 

FINANCES. 

The  national  debt  of  Norway  is  placed  at  231,000,000  kroner 
($61,908,000),  and  the  rates  of  interest  paid  are  8,  3i,  and  4  per  cent. 
The  treasury  receipts  from  all  sources  were  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
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95,750,000  kroner  (925,661,000)  and  the  dkbursemeato  89,000,000 
kroner  ((23.852,000).  Cash  Id  the  treasury  was  12,000,000  kroner 
(*3,216,000)  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  indebtedness  of  municipalities  is  estimated  at  80,000,000  kroner 
($21,440,000).  According  to  the  1899  assessments,  the  total  valuation 
of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  Kingdom  is  over  2,000,000,000 
kroner  ($536,000,000).  Eanns  are,  in  the  asseasment,  valued  at 
880,000,000  kroner  (»236,840,000).  The  private  incomes  for  the  whole 
Kingdom  are  placed  at  439,000,000  kroner  (1117,652,000)  and  the  tax- 
able incomes  at  205,000,000  kroner  (54,940,000)  for  the  year. 

The  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  of  Christiania  is  placed  at 
about  418,000,000  kroner  (¥112,024,000),  and  the  incomes  at  96,250,000 
kroner  ($25,795,000),  of  which  taxable  incomes  amount  to  45,000,000 
kroner  ($12,060,000). 

Taxes  are  very  high.  Only  two  townships  have  less  than  a  2  percent 
rate. 

The  mon^  market  continues  stringent.  Rates  of  discount  are  6i  per 
cent,  and  Christiania  banks  are  paying  6  per  cent  on  six  monuis' 
deposits. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  Norges  Bank  was,  on  the  8th  day  of  October, 
1900,  38,000,000  kroner  ($10,184,000)  and  the  bills  in  circulation, 
36.000,000  kroner  ($9,380,000). 

The  times  are  otherwise  quite  prosperous  in  southern  Norway.  Crops 
were  good,  freights  rule  high,  and  lumber  brings  good  prices.  Chris- 
tiania lias  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  in  1899, 
but  the  outlook  ia  brighter.  It  is  believed  that  the  banks  will  soon 
reduce  the  discount  rates. 

OENEBAL   BBHABK8. 

The  population  of  Norway,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  2,180,000. 
The  sanitary  conditions  are  generally  good.    The  greatest  number  of 


deaths  is  caused  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of  alf  deaths  in  the  year 
1897, 17  per  cent  were  caused  by  tuberculosis.  A  Government  bill  for 
adopting  measures  against  this  disease  has  been  brought  before  the 
Storthing,  and  will  soon  pass.  Sanitariums,  exclusive^  for  tubercu- 
losis patients,  have  been  erected  in  two  different  places.  The  disease 
is  mostly  confined  to  tbe  shore  districts  on  the  west  coast. 

Leprosy  is  at  present  of  small  importance,  and  will  in  all  probability 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  few -more  years.  Of  epidemic  diseases^ 
bronchial  catarrh  is  the  most  coimuon. 

The  country  is  well  provided  with  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  the 
standing  of  the  medical  prof ession  is  high. 

Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  in  Norway.  In  the  public 
schools  at  Christiania,  children  of  poor  parents  are  given  warm  meals 
in  the  winter  season,  and  if  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  them, 
they  are  also  furnished  with  scnoolbooks.  The  public  schools  are 
generally  attended  only  by  children  whose  parents  are  in  poor  circum- 
stances. Others  let  their  children  attend  schools  where  tuition  is 
charged.  Education  is  well  attended  to,  and  very  few  illiterates  are 
found  in  the  country. 

There  are  in  all  445  newspapers  published  in  Norway,  of  which  48 
are  daily  papers.  Two  of  the  latter  issue  an  edition  twice  a  day. 
Christiania  has  184  newspapers,  of  which  16  are  dailies. 
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This  city  is  gradually  workine  itaelf  out  of  the  dei>re9aioQ  caused  by 
the  many  failures  in  1898  and  1899,  and  confidence  is  being  restored. 
The  effects  are  still  felt,  however,  and  manv  undertakings  have  been 
abandoned  or  delayed.  In  consequence  of^  this,  it  is  ^ared  that  a 
number  of  laborers  and  mechanica  will  be  out  of  employment  during 
the  coming  winter.  House  rent  and  cost  of  living  are  very  high. 
Public  works  will  be  started  to  give  some  of  these  people  employment; 
others  will  become  a  burden  on  the  community.  The  merc^nts  are, 
as  a  rule,  in  sound  financial  condition. 

The  exports  to  America  continue  slight.  From  my  district,  they 
have  been: 


The  principal  products  were  w6od  pulp,  hides,  cod-liver  oil,  salted 
mackerel,  and  osalic  acid,  as  set  forth  in  the  quarterly  statements  of 
declared  exports. 

Henbt  Bobdewich, 

CWi*u/-  Oeneral. 
Chbisiiamia,  Oetober  «■?,  1900. 


WhobtaU  markttprKe*  at  Ckri$tiama. 


Java  malB.,  per  kilo  (2.1  pound*} 

UuslenulB  *Dd  Cost*  Rlcs,  per  kUo 

Biaillsnd  CBmplnu,  p«r  kilo 

Porto  Rico  (wubed), pet  kilo 

Loaf  Stett.,  per  kilo , 

Dutch  moist,  per  kilo 

German  moist,  pec  kilo 

Englieh  motel,  per  kilo , 

Dutch  oubflB.per  kilo 

Granulal«il,pet  kilo , 

Book  tandj,  per  kilo 

Sirup, per  kilo , 

Pork: 

Amerloin  clear  per  kilo , 

American  ihoulden,  per  kilo 

Il«st,  Amerlcao,  In  barrel*,  per  bu^ , 

Lard  (In  tuU),  per  kilo 

Norwegl*D  dalrr,  per  kilo 

Dairy  *^le,  pec  kilo 

Norwegian,  pec  kljo _...,..,.., 

Dutch,  per  aio 

Beehive,  per  100  kiloe 

O00,perll»kllo« 

B,ja  meal: 

Cronn,  per  100  klloa 

00,  perlOO  kIloe 

Oi  per  loi)  kilo* 

Ho.a.parlOOklloa 

Black  Sea  rye,  per  100  kUot 

AUBtrlan  rye,  pet  100  kltca 

American  Tve,  per  100  ktloe 

Ruiglaii  barley,  per  100  kllot 

Metal*: 

Engllah  bar  Iron,  per  100  kiloa 

Svcdlih  bar  Iron,  pet  ICO  kUoa 

Engliah  iheet  Iron,  per  100  kUoa 

Swedtoh  sheet  iroQ.per  100  kUo». 

1 F.  0,  b..  *ack  Included.  >  Ex  alilp. 


■IBiM 

4.M 

'lias 

fi 

'16.60 
'18.60 

1.10 

'10.30  to  10. 40 

2.W 

o    2.40 
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WhoiaaU  market  priea  at  ChrMatUa — Conlianed. 


Metals— Continned. 

Enitlliib  galTSDlittl  Iron,  per  kilo 

Zlnc,Bheea,p«rkllo 

SheeU,  per  kilo 

Blocks,  per  kilo 

Tin,  bloeke,  per  kilo 

Load, blouke, per  klJo..._ ....,,,.,..,.,.,....,....,., 

Petroleam; 

American,  160°  vater  while,  pel  100  kiloe  (230.46  pouDda) 

American,  120°  Blutdard.  per  100  kilo* 

Kuman.UOOiUuidud.perlOOkiloa 

Mlied,  120°  e.W   perl*  kllM 

Alcohol,  96  per  cent  fine,  per  lll«r  (lJ)e  qnarW) 

Americkn  lole,  lm&.  per  kilo , 

American  sole.  Ma,  per  kilo 

NonreBian  aole,  Ima,  per  kilo 

Herrintr,  new  fat  (V-l)  per  barrel 

FisholT:      • 

lma,t)rown  clear,  per  barrel  of  IIG  liters  (122.&  qnaru) . . 

ima.  brown,  per  barrel  of  llG  lllera 

SaK.lma,  German  ilairr, pel  bag  (TSklloa) 

Fteah  beef,  per  kilo 

Veal,  per  kilo 

Mutton,  per  kilo 

Pork,  Notweglan,  per  kilo 

Egg»,perBnes(a)piece«) 

Potatoea.  per  100  uioi 

Hides  and  skins: 

Ox  and  cow  hides,  per  kilo 

Caltiklns,  per  piece 

Sheepaklni,  per  piece 

ciiltiVBtedhsy,perl«)  kilos 

Wtldbav.perimUloa 

Oat«,peH80kilo« 

Barley,  per  180  kUo* 

Rye.perlOOkika 

Wood: 

Birch,  per  meterfaTn  < 

Fir.  per  meterlavn 

Pine,  per  meterfaTn 

Anthracite,  per  cent 


2.H  to  t.22 


■Retail;  for  larger  onien  cheaper. 


1100-1.000  kilo*. 


Fishing,  which  constitutes  the  principal  induatry  of  this  consular 
district,  has  been  very  poor  againt  his  year.  Available  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  Lofoten  fisheries  (the  most 
important  in  Norway)  have  decreased,  and  that  the  number  of  cod 
taken  was  12,600,000  less  than  the  cat«h  of  1891,  and  30,200,000  lees 
than  that  of  1895. 

In  1900,  there  were  22  telegraph  stations  in  that  district  against  20 
in  1899,  and  the  number  of  telegrams  sent  and  received  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1899  was  T7,109,  against  82,558  in  1898,  and  96,6i5  in 
1897  durinc  the  corresponding  penod. 

The  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  fishery  and  the  number  of  cod 
taken  were:  1898,  33,700  people,  15,000,000  cod;  1899,  27,800  people, 
15,000,000  cod;  1900,  8,400,000  cod. 
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The  number  of  cod  taken  ia  the  Fiamarken  aod  TromsS  county  dis- 
tricts was: 

1896-97 : 16,800,000 

1897-98 11,000,000 

1808-88 10,900,000 


The  total  catch  of  cod  in  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  was: 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

The  cod  roe  market  reports  give  the  following  fignree: 


000      i,oae,8« 


The  quantity  of  cod-liyer  oil  produced  in  Norway'was: 


1— 

GtOaoM. 

I          Mini 

S-JS 

SSilSt 

1 

There  are  no  returns  available  for  the  herring  and  fat  herring  fish- 
eries for  this  year.  Reports  of  the  former  say  the  quantity  taken  was 
verv  small,  and  the  prices  paid  extraordinarily  high. 

The  amount  of  mackerel  taken  in  1899  was  aSout  16,350  barrels, 
against  10,000  in  1898,  while  the  value  of  the  export  to  the  United 
Sates  was  about  776,000  kroner  ($207,700)  in  1899,  against  700,000 
kroner  (»187,600)  in  1898. 

The  total  amount  of  the  salt-water  fisheries  of  Norway  amounted  to: 


!    r,ooo,«o 

Reports  from  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  show  that  there 
were  employed  in  1898,  13  steamers,  with  690  men;  in  1899,  7  steam- 
ers, with  307  men ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  catch  was,  in  1898,  360,000 
kroner  ($94,480);  in  1899,  300,000  kroner  ($80,400). 

Reports  from  the  bottlenose  (whale)  fisheries  on  the  southeast  coast 
give  tJie  following  figures: 
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The  whaJe  fisheries  on  the  north  coast  give  the  following  results: 


Y«. 

m.b.,oi_ 

Amount  ol  oil. 

V««l.. 

WI1.1™. 

Fide. 
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INDD^TRIEB  AND  lUPBOTEMEMTS. 

Reports  from  other  industries  in  this  consular  district,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  city  of  Bergen,  are  far  from  encouraging.  During  the 
year  1899,  there  were  73,148  persons  employed  in  industrial  works. 
The  motive  force  of  the  machinery  was  157,279  horsepower,  of  which 
110,378  was  derived  from  water  and  44,784  from  steam.  Of  the  fore- 
going figures,  Christiania  employed  17,388  persons  and  16,400  horse- 
power, and  Bergen  only  2,728  persons  and  1,387  horsepower. 

Ten  million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  kroner  (t2,760,400) 
have  been  voted  this  year  for  building  Government  railways.     The 

Slans  under  consideration  for  their  furQier  extension  entail  an  expen- 
iture  of  50,000,000  kroner  (*13,400,000)  during  four  years  and  an 
additional  sum  of  22,500,000  kroner  (16,080,000)  during  the  following 
three  yearc. 

FINANCES  AND  TRADE. 

The  amount  of  the  State  budget  for  1900-1901  is  86,942,888  kroner 
(»23,032,693.98). 

The  national  debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  on  March  37,  1900, 
amounted  to  231,126,484.88  kroner  ($61,941,897.97),  an  increoHe  of 
135,843,209.39  kroner  ($83,728,980.14)  since  July  1,  1888. 

The  budget  of  the  port  of  Bera^n  for  1900  amounts  to  210,000  kroner 
($56^280),  of  which  sum  85,600  kroner  ($32,940.80)  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1899  was: 

Bwgen $646,634.20 

ChrartiMiift 626,  OH.  10 

Drontbeim 69,634.99 

Slavanger 248,970.49 

Other  ports 1*9,602.60 

Total 1,689,713.28 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  this  Kingdom  during  1899  was  112,508,800 

kroner  ($30,152, 358)  and  the  exports,  110,477,300  kroner  ($29,607,916). 
Among  other  goods  imported  into  Norway  from  the  United  States 

are  many  articles  of  food,  such  as  flour,  sirup,  lard,  hams,  bacon,  meat, 

dried  and  canned  California  fruits,  and  wines. 
The  customs  receipts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  from  April  1, 1899, 

to  March  31,  1900,  amounted  to  37,169,140  kroner  ($9,961,330). 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Norway  (including  sailors  absent  from  home)  is 
estimated  at  2,190,000. 
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The  following  changes  hare  been  made  in  the  cusbnna  tariff: 


Old  rale. 

N^rnte. 

Kroner. 

United  sotoi 

Kroner. 

United  Riai.'x 

doth  of  which  a  nquATO  one-half  meler  (IT.M 

to-oeat 

.SO 

.03 
It  per  cent. 

10.1071 

Blank  foma,  vl|nwct«,  labvls,  buidD«a>  audi, 
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NAVIGATION. 

Statistics  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Bergen  show  that  on  December 
81, 1899,  the  city  had  a  fleet  of  174  cargo  steamers,  with  a  total  of  about 
354,610  tona,  dead  weight.  Their  value  was  estimated  at  over 
39,000,000  kroner  (tl 0,352,000).  Seventy  to  75  of  these  vessels  were 
eniployed  on  time  charters  by  merchants  m  the  United  Slat^^s. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  steamers,  8  were  being  built 
and  4  more  were  contracted  for  by  parties  in  Bergen. 

The  total  number  of  the  vessels  oelonging  to  tne  merchant  marine 
of  Bergen  for  the  year  1899  is  given  as  252  sailing  vessels  of  about 
12,855  tons,  and  273  steamers,  with  a  total  of  161,341  tons  and  26,855 
horsepower,  the  full  total  being  525  ships,  of  174,196  net  registered 
tons. 

Of  the  273  steamers  mentioned  above,  117  were  steel  of  115,741  tons 
and  17,991  horsepower;  117  were  iron,  of  38,999  tons  and  7,654  horse- 
power; 39  were  wood,  of  6,601  tons  and  1,240  horsepower. 

On  March  22,  1900,  the  English  steamer  Lancelot,  of  Leith,  entered 
Bergen  with  a  cargo  of  indian  corn  (maize)  from  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  local  papers,  this  is  the  first  time  in  two  years  corn 
has  been  shipped  direct. 

During  the  year  1899,  the  port  of  Bergen  was  visited  by  the  follow- 
ing numner  of  vessels: 


Character. 

_ 

Number.      Ton.. 

Satll 

The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway  at  the  close  of  1897  was  estimated  as  1,004 
steamers,  of  383,120  tons,  valued  at  95,587,000  kroner  ($25,617,316),  and 
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6,148  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  of  1,169,079  tons,  volaed  at  72,131,900 
kroner  (tl9,328,669),  or  a  fnll  total  of  7,117  Tessels,  of  1,552,199  tons, 
valued  at  168,700,900  kroner  ($44,945,985). 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  those 
built  of  iron  and  ateel  were  valued  at  12,800,000  kroner  ($4,430,400) 
and  those  of  wood,  at  59,321,900  kroner  ($15,498,269). 

During  the  year  1899,  only  two  sailing  vessels  of  over  100  tons  were 
built  in  Norway,  but  there  were  13  wooden  and  29  iron  sailing  vessels, 
with  a  total  of  37^130  tons,  bought  in  foreign  countries,  "nie  saino 
year,  111  sailing  ships,  of  65,426  tons,  were  lost;  58,  of  27,137  tons,  were 
sold;  and  23,  ol  6,598  tons,  broken  up. 

During  the  same  year,  26  steamers,  with  a  total  Of  22,376  tons,  were 
built  in  Norway;  22  steamers,  with  a  total  of  46,523  tons,  in  foreign 
countries  to  fill  orders  placed  by  Norwegians;  and  53  steamers,  with  a 
total  of  43,424  tons,  were  bought. 

In  the  same  year,  19  steamers  were  lost  and  22  sold ;  in  all,  41  steam- 
ers, with  a  total  of  40,268  tons. 

VitrroB  E.  Nklbos,  Ckmmd. 

BsBaBN,  August  4,  1900. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The  commerce  of  Switzerland,  according  to  the  statistics  published 
by  the  D^partement  F^d^ral  des  Douanes  at  Berne,  shows  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1899,  an  increase,  both  in  the  amount  exported 
and  imported,  over  1898,  and  also  a  larger  import  and  esport  than  for 
any  like  period  as  far  back  as  statistics  are  obtainable. 

The  total  export  to  all  countries  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$154,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  about  $10,000,000  over  last  year, 
and  the  total  imports  amounted  to  $213,000,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were:  Food  stuffs,  $69,000,000;  raw 
silk,  $35,000,000;  mineral  products,  petroleum,  etc,  $16,000,000; 
iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $15,000,000;  cotton,  $18,000,000;  wool, 
$13,000,000;  machines  and  vehicles,  ^,000,000;  and  animals, 
$9^,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were:  Silks,  $47,000,000;  cotton 
goods,  embroideries,  etc.,  $30,000,000;  and  watches  and  clocks, 
$22,000,000. 

The  dependence  of  Switzerland  for  existence  upon  the  outside  world 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  her  entire  import 
consists  of  food  stuffs  and  over  40  per  cent  of  raw  material.  The  lat- 
ter is  reexported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods. 

Were  a  Chinese  wall  built  around  the  country  and  nothing  allowed 
to  (iome  in  and  nothing  to  go  out,  its  existence  would  be  short  lived, 
for  the  products  of  the  soil  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  keep  the 
present  population  alive;  and  for  the  want  of  raw  material,  its  great 
industries  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past 

The  adverse  balance  of  trade  during  the  last  decade,  of  from  forty 
to  seventy  three  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  would  seem  to  be  a 
cause  of  anxiety,  but  the  danger  \&  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the 
greater  part  of  this  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  large  army  of  tourists 
who  yearly  invade  the  country,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  farther  od. 

Of  all  nations  trading  with  Switzerland,  Germany  remains  far  in 
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the  ran,  luid  then,  Id  order  named,  come  France,  Italy,  Austria,  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  England.  England,  hoTrever,  stands  second 
on  the  list  as  a  buyer  from,  and  seventh  as  a  seller  to,  Switzerland. 

It  is  entirely  owin^  to  German  enterprise  that  France,  has  been 
ousted  from  the  position  she  held  for  a  long  time  as  principal  importer 
into  Switzerland,  There  is  not  a  town  in  tine  country  whicn  is  not  con- 
stantly invaded  by  the  German  drummer.    He  speaks  the  language,  or 


the  dialect,  perfectly  and  is  well  prepared  to  talk  in  technical  terms  of 
the  goods  he  represents.  He  is  certain  to  have  with  him  a  lai^  line 
of  samples,  and  the  credit  given  to  buyers  is  long,  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  purchased  prompt. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  Switzerland  from  the  four 
greatest  competitors  of  the  United  States — viz,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Austria— are  chemicals,  wood,  shoes  and  leather,  machines 
and  vehicles,  iron  and  manufactures  of  (principally  from  Germany), 
copper  and  manufactures  of,  minerals,  provisions,  paper,  wool,  and 
animals. 

TOUEI8T8. 

The  amount  yearlv  left  by  tourists  who  come  to  Switzerland  is  alto- 
gether problematical.  Of  tue  numbers  who  cross  the  borders,  a  fairly 
accurate  account  is  kept,  but  their  length  of  stay  and  the  amount  they 
spend  will  never  be  definitely  known.  It  is  variously  estimated  that 
each  tourist  leaves  on  an  averse  from  50  francs  (¥9.66)  to  250  francs 
($48,26),  which  is  a  very  wide  margin.  From  personal  observation  I 
should  say  that  the  latter  figure  was  nearer  the  mark;  but  calculating 
the  amount  at  100  francs  (|l9.30),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  3,000,000 
and  odd  tourists  who  visited  the  country  during  the  past  season  leit  in 
the  neighborhood  of  160,000,000,  This  would  give  about  (20  to  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  and  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  entire  import  of  food  stuffs  for  the  whole  year. 

A  greater  number  of  Americans  have  come  here  during  the  last  sea- 
son wan  ever  before,  which  was  only  to  be  expected  on  account  of 
the  Paris  Exposition.  A.  large  percenteee  of  mose  who  crossed  th» 
ocean  came  with  circular  tickets  through  Europe,  which  included 
Switzerland.  At  Lucerne  alone,  about  ^,000  were  registered  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,,  and  September. 

UNITED   STATES  TRADE. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  for  the  year 
under  review  (1899)  does  not  compare  favorably  with  1898.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  have  decreased  $2,200,000,  while  the  exports 
thereto  increased  $8,500,000.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  the  falling  off  in  the  import  of  cereals,  which  alone 
amounts  to  $2,360,000.  A  large  decrease  is  also  noted  in  raw-cotton, 
canned  goods,  and  wateh  cases.  The  quantity  of  petroleum  imported 
shows  a  decrease  of  32,061  quintals,  but  owing  to  the  advanced  price 
of  from  13  francs  to  17  francs  ($2.50  to  $3. 28)  the  actual  value  increased 
$340,000.  The  principal  gain  in  imports  has  been  in  ironwork,  ma- 
chines, pitch-pine  boards,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  increased  export  appears  in  the  following  articles: 
Embroideries,  $3,720,000;  silks,  in  the  piece,l208,400;  watehes  and  - 
clocks,  $110,000;  aniline  dyes,  $100,000;  and  uie  decrease,  in  silk  and 
ooe-buf  silk  ribbons  and  straw  goods,  the  latter  owing  entirely  to 
Amerioan  oompatitioa  in  theee  articles. 
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According  to  Swiss  statistics,  exports  to  the  United  Statea  show  a 
greater  increase  than  in  imy  previous  year,  bat  in  the  report  of  the 
D^p&rtement  FSd^ml  des  Douanes  for  the  year  under  review  (1899),  it 
is  stated,  and  the  statement  is  borne  out  by  figures  published  by  our 
Department  of  State  from  r^wrts  furnished  by  United  States  ooqbuIs, 
that  the  largest  export  occurred  in  the  years  1882  and  188?.  From 
the  Swiss  report  referred  to,  I  translate  the  following  paragraph  upon 
the  subject: 


The  export  hu  rwdied  the  sum  ol  91,700,000  frmce  (117,998,000),  beinenii  in 

of  17,950,000  francs  ((3,4S4,000)  orer  1898;  the  8wifiB  bureau  of  etattetici  Has  not  rince 
its  origin  (1SS5)  registered  euch  a  large  export,  although  in  1890  the  American  con- 
sular Btatietics  showed  an  export  of  91,500,000  franca  (117,659,000).  In  that  year, 
Swiss  etatietira  showed  an  export  of  only  82,880,000  francs  (515,957,000),  aa  it  is  only 
aince  1892  that  they  have  proceeded  with  exactneN  in  determining  the  deetination  of 
merchandise.  Accordinx  to  the  American  consular  Btatistica,  already  mentioDed,  it 
was  in  18S2  and  1SS3  that  our  export  to  the  United  States  was  the  kigikr-101, 200,000 
fiance  ($19,531,000),  aud  94,100,000  francs  (118,161,000). 

From  the  table  showing  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  Mid 
Switzerland  for  the  six  months  fr<Mn  January  1  to  June  30, 1900,  which 
I  have  compiled  from  such  material  as  was  obtainable,  it  will  appear 
that  a  oonsiderable  decrease  in  imports  and  a  lai^  increase  in  exports 
in  1900  over  1899  is  probable.  The  decrease  will  be  accounted  for 
entirely  by  the  lessened  imports  of  food  stuffs  and  raw  cotton,  and  the 
increase,  by  the  eaqaorts  of  embroideries  and  silk  mann^tures. 

The  total  export  and  import  to  and  from  all  countries  for  the 
same  period  was  181,832,294  and  *109,981,448,  respectively,  against 
$76,672,912  and  tll0,831,34e  for  the  corresponding  six  monflis  of 
1899,  showing  an  increased  export  of  |5,659,882  and  an  increased 
import  of  on^  |849,900. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  do  not  give  to  the  Swiss  market  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Many  articles  which  could  be  successfully  sold  here  are  supplied  by 
other  countries.  Catalogues  seldom  or  never  do  any  good,  and  when 
they  are  in  the  English  language,  they  only  serve  the  purptrae  of  start- 
ing a  fire.  One  live  man,  understanding  thoroughly  the  business  he 
represents,  and  speaking  fluently  the  French  and  German  languages, 
will  do  more  in  a  short  time  than  catalogues  will  ever  accomplish.  A 
few  of  the  bicycle  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  awoke  to  this  fact 
some  three  years  ago.  They  sent  representatives  into  the  country  and 
had  E^encies  established  in  some  of  tne  principal  cities.  And  what  has 
been  tiie  result!  The  trade  increased  m>m  21  bicycles  sold  in  1896  to 
2,194  (valued  at  ¥92,500)  in  1898,  and  2,182  (valued  at  $93,880)  in  1899, 
and  to  the  value  of  V45,600  in  the  first  sis  months  of  the  present  year. 
This  single  item  is,  of  course,  a  small  one,  but  it  shows  what  the  pos- 
sibilities are  in  other  lines.  There  are  no  doubt  many  firms  of  high 
standing  in  Switzerland  who  would  be  willing  to  take  American  goods 
on  consignment,  and  manufacturers  who  wish  to  ictroduce  their  goods 
into  new  fields  should  be  willing  to  asBume  some  part  of  the  financial 
risk. 

I  append  the  foUowing  exhibits: 

Swiss  commerce  with  all  countries  during  the  year  eodad  December 
81,  1899,  showing  the  articles  of  trade. 

Commerce  wit£  the  United  States  from  Jaanary  1  to  June  30, 1900. 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  for  the  same  period  ot  1899. 

Hbnbt  H.  UoaoAs,  Ommd. 

Aasms,  October  17, 1900.  ,        C.iHIqIc 
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OominerceofSmlteriandiBiPiaOeotmtriei  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1899. 
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OOBBECTED  OOIOIEBOIAL  BBTDBKB. 

Ah  iB  well  known,  Switzerland  and  most  other  European  oountrieB 
base  their  import  duties  and  their  oommercial  returas  on  the  gross 
weight  of  the  merchandise,  the  unit  being  almost  universally  theqaio- 
tftl,  or  metric  centner  of  100  kilognuDB,  equal  to  a  little  more  than  330 
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pounds.  Th«  tables  published  by  the  Swiss  GoTemment  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  give  only 
the  weight  of  the  goods  imported,  the  value  of  the  same  being  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  mean  pnces  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  a  commission  of  experts  determines  the 
real  value  according  to  the  average  price  of  merchandise  during  the 
period  in  which  the  wares  were  imported. 

In  Switzerland,  this  revision  of  the  oricina)  tables  for  the  year  18^ 
has  given  a  somewhat  remarkable  resuU.  The  entire  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country,  exclusive  of  that  relating  to  precious  metals 
and  coin,  was  at  firat  stated  in  the  official  publications  and  repeated 
ia  the  consular  reports  as  follows: 
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This  increase  in  the  value  of  imports,  amounting  to  $11,500,000,  or 
H  per  cent  of  the  original  estimate,  is  due  to  the  phenomenal  rise  in 
prices  during  the  year  1899. 

THE  OBEAT  OOHMBBCE   OF  A   LTTTLE  OOUNTBT. 

The  vear  1899  saw  in  this  country,  as  in  most  others,  a  large  increase 
in  foreign  coBomerce  over  the  pre^ding  year,  and  a  volume  of  trade 
never  before  reached.  The  fibres  given  above  aeem  small,  because  they 
have  reference  to  a  country  with  barely  3,000.000  inhabitants.  In  fact, 
they  are  noteworthy  as  showing  that  uiis  little  strip  of  territory,  about 
half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Maine,  and  which  could  easily  be  lost  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  is  economically  and  commercially  the  most  highly 
developed  part  of  the  world.  Even  Belgium  and  Holland,  tatting  into 
account  the  tatter's  colonies,  do  not  reach  the  astonishing  fi^re  of  $130 
of  foreign  eommercefor  every  unit  of  population.  Comparing  Switzer- 
land witn  our  own  country ,  the  sum  of  the  exports  and  imports  expressed 
in  francs  is  approximately  the  same  as  our  commerce  expressed  in 
dollars.  Supposing  our  population  to  be  about  76,000,000,  we  buy 
and  sell  one-fifth  as  much  per  head  as  the  Swiss.  These  amazing 
results  are  attained  by  a  country  without  colonies  or  seaports,  without 
coalj  iron,  or  in  fact  any  considerable  quantity  of  raw  material  for  the 
textiles  and  other  manufactures  it  has  to  sell.  The  necessary  importa- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  raw  material  used,  as  well  as  of  an  immense 
qnauti^  of  cereals  and  provisions,  gives  a  balance  of  trade  against  the 
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country  that  is  veiy  nearly  the  same  as  the  favoiable  balance  in  case  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  in  Switzerland  the  unique  c&ae  of  exporto 
that  are  almost  exclusively  manufactures,  and  imports  that  are  nearly 
all  raw  materialB. 

The  bear^  adverse  belaDce  of  trade  against  the  country  is  perhaps 
made  eood  in  part  by  the  tourist  industry,  the  success  of  which  has 
often  been  mentioned  in  these  reports.  But  this  apparent  commercial 
disadvanti^fe,  together  witb  the  lack  of  raw  material  and  domestic 
breadstuffs,  the  erection  of  protective  barriers  f^aiost  the  country  by 
^1  its  good  customers  except  England,  the  unequal  burden  of  freight 
owing  to  the  lack  of  water  communication,  cause  the  Swiss  statesman 
and  manufacturer  to  view  the  situation  with  inquietude.  The  matter 
of  the  Grerman  tariff  alone  has  driven  many  of  the  Swiss  manufac- 
turers, especially  tliose  in  this  consular  district,  to  transfer  tbeir  busi- 
ness whoOy  or  in  part  to  the  Deighboring  German  territory  of  Alsace 
and  Baden. 

AliUAfiCE   WITH  THE   tmiTED   STATEa 

The  fear  that  the  economic  situation  mav  become  intolerable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  import  duties  ot  neighboring  States,  occasion- 
ally leads  the  Swiss,  who  are  otherwise  the  most  patnotic  people  in  the 
world,  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  be  finally  compelled  to  form 
some  sort  of  commercial  or  even  political  alliance  with'another  coun- 
try; but  this  is  only  the  result  of  momentary,  and  by  no  means  wide- 
spread, discouragement.  The  article  published  by  a  prominent  Swiss 
newspaper  and  mentioned  a  few  months  ^o  in  the  Consular  Reports,' 
advocating  the  incorporation  of  the  country  into  the  American  Union, 
if  the  latter  should  be  found  willing  to  receive  it,  was  almost  univer- 
sally dis^ti^OTed.  The  plan  as  oonceived  by  the  journal,  however, 
would  involve  no  loaa  of  liberty  and  very  uttle  of  political  auton- 
omy; it  could  in  fact  be  as  accurately  described  as  an  annexation  of 
our  country  to  Switzerland  as  the  reverse,  since  it  was  assumed  that 
"all  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  our  representatives  to 
Washington  instead  of  to  Berne."  In  other  words,  the  smaller  coun- 
try would  send  two  members  from  each  of  its  22  cantons  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  tnuisfer  its  whole  lower  house  to  ours.  But  no  ma- 
terial advantage  could  compoieate  the  Swiss  for  even  a  mere  nominal 
loss  of  his  independence. 

GENBKAL   TASDT  APFUED  TO    AMERIOAH  GOODS. 

For  the  moment,  then,  there  is  no  question  of  even  sadsfactoTy 
trade  relations.  The  federal  council  has  just  issued  a  decree  subject- 
iug  American  goods  to  the  Swiss  general  tariff  after  Novembw"  1  of 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  termination,  at  the  instance  of  the 
United  States,  of  Um  commercial  treaty  of  1850,  under  which  Swit- 
zerland enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  most-favored  nation.  Our  sales 
to  Switzerland  are  much  more  important  t^an  is  generally  siqiposed, 
amounting  is  some  years  to  914,0(>0,000,  The  following  tafaia,  trans- 
lated from  the  organ  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Aseociation  of  this 
city,  shows  the  principal  items  of  American  import  daring  the  last 
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two  yeais  and  the  new  import  duties,  as  compared  with  those  under  the 
conventional  tariff,  the  benefits  of  which  we  have  ceased  to  enjoy: 
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This  table  shows  th&t  the  enforcement  of  the  general  tariff  affects 
those  kinds  of  merchandise  whose  value  coDstitutes  only  about  8  per 
cent  c^  the  f  12,000,000  worth  of  American  goodjj  shown  by  Swiss  sta- 
tistics to  have  been  imported  laat  year.  Raw  cotton,  the  cereals,  and 
petroleum,  articles  which  make  up  the  far  greater  part  of  our  sales  to 
Switzerland,  will  continue  to  pay  the  same  duty  under  the  general 
t&tiS  as  heretofore,  and  for  the  first  two  this  duty  is  merely  nominal. 
The  following  table,  compnsiog  all  articles  affected  by  uie  change 
which  are  bought  from  ns  in  more  than  trifling  quantities,  shows  tlmt 
though  the  duty  is  increased  in  two  cases  a  hundred  per  cent  or  more, 
it  is  still  far  from  prohibitory  when  reckoned  at  an  ad  valorem  rate 
on  the  arbitrary  value  assigned  In  the  Swiss  statistics  to  merchandise 
imported  in  the  year  1899: 
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Speaking  of  the  rather  unimportant  result  of  the  application  of  the 
general  tariff  to  American  gooda,  the  journal  above  quoted  says  that 
an  augmentation  of  duties  by  new  legislation  is  to  be  anticipated  and 
desirS  in  order  to  secure  favorable  terms  in  negotiating  a  oev  treaty. 
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TBADE  WITH   THE   TmiTED   STATES,  1899. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  Swiss  statistical  bureau,  tite 
United  States  has  lost,  for  the  time  at  least,  its  rank  as  fourth  in  the 
list  of  countries  selling  goods  to  Switzerland,  while  it  remains,  aa  last 
year,  fourth  in  the  rank  of  buyers.  The  neighboring  countir,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, takes  our  place  after  (Germany,  France,  and  Italy  as  an 
exporter.  The  following  are  the  figures  representing  the  exports  and 
imports  for  the  last  six  calendar  years,  exclusive  of  coined  money  and 
of  goods  in  transit — what  is  called  in  the  language  of  continental  statis- 
ticians "  the  special  trade  "  between  Switzemnd  and  the  United  Slates: 
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Dividing  the  merchandise  into  the  three  great  classes  in  which  they 
are  arran^d  by  European  statistics,  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
for  1898  and  1899  has  been  as  follows: 
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According  to  this  statement,  the  importations  from  the  United 
States  in  1899  were  over  $2,000,000  less  than  during  the  previous 
year.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  that  this  loss  is 
wholly  covered  by  the  smaller  importation  of  cereals  and  raw  cotton, 
while  manufactured  articles  have,  in  the  aggregate,  been  introduced 
in  larger  quantities  than  in  1898.  These  tables  enumerate  only  those 
articles  ttuit  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1899  in 
quantities  of  either  greater  or  less  value  than  in  1898: 
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X  with  other  eomitna  in  1S99. 
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Basel,  Jfavembar  1, 1900. 


Qteo.  Gqto&d,  Gonml. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

While  there  has  been  in  general  an  increased  demand  for  Swiss  prod- 
ucts in  America  in  1900,  tliis  faTorable  tendency  has  not  extended  to 
the  manufactures  of  this  consular  district.  Tne  aUk  ribbons  which 
were  formerly  exported  id  such  large  quantities  are  now  almost  wholly 
neglected,  though  manufacturers  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  demand 
anything  like  the  prices  of  last  year.  Such  a  degree  of  depression  has 
rarely  or  never  before  been  experienced  in  this  branch  of  business,  and 
exportation  to  the  United  States  has  aljnost  stopped.  The  disfavor  into 
whidi  ribbons  have  fallen  as  an  article  of  fashionable  attire  is  thought 
to  be  wholly  responsible  for  this  stat«  of  affairs,  but  as  soon  as  a  change 
in  this  respect  has  taken  place,  it  is  anticipated  that  ribbons  will  be 
shipped  in  the  usual  quantities  to  America. 

The  other  principal  export  articles— -coal-tar  colors  and  spun-waste 
ailk — are  stUI  enjoying  a  fair  American  demand,  but  both  at  reduced 
prices. 

ntPOBTS. 

For  American  goods  imported  into  Switzerland,  there  was  a  normt^ 
demand  daring  the  six  months  in  question,  but  in  respect  to  petroleum, 
a  current  in  mvor  of  the  Russian  article  has  developed,  which,  while 
considerably  reducing  the  relative  importance  of  the  importation  from 
the  United  States,  has  not  so  far  shaken  the  decided  predominance  of 
the  American  art,icle.  As  a  similar  tendency  has  several  times  been 
observed  in  former  years,  and  as  American  petroleum  has  always 
regained  its  former  position  in  the  end,  no  permanent  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  this  direction. 

DEHAOT)  FOB  AHBBIOAN  OOAI.  AKD  OOKB. 

The  demand  for  American  coal  and  coke,  reported  last  jear  from 
this  consulate  with  definite  propositions  frran  buyers,  continues  una- 
bated, but  so  far  without  having  obtained  any  satisfaction  whatever, 
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A  very  large  importer  in  this  oHy,  who  many  montiis  ago  invited 
American  coal  dealers  to  submit  their  terms  for  coal  delivered  c.  i.  f. 
Kotterdam,  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any  proiwBitions,  but  it 
ia  not  improbable  that  Switzerland  may  obtain  its  share  indirectly  from 
the  large  ehipmeDts  recently  reported  as  likely  to  be  made  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Geo.  Giffoed,  Oonml. 
Basel,  November  6,  1900. 


SWI8B  XBASE  IN  1900. 

A  provisional  statement  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Switzerland  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  calendar  year  1900 
has  already  been  publiahed.  The  definite  figures  will  not  be  deter- 
mined until  next  October,  after  the  board  of  expert  appraisers  has 
completed  its  work.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  final  result, 
based  on  the  mean  price  of  the  di£Ferent  classes  of  merchandise  dur- 
ing the  year  1900,  will  show  a  larger  total  of  imports  than  ifl  indi- 
cated in  the  preliminary  statement  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
the  prices  of  the  year  1899  as  a  factor  in  uie  computation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  special  commerce,  excla- 
sive  of  coined  money,  for  the  last  three  years: 
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It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  large  diminution  of  Imports  since 
1899  and  an  increase  of  exports  to  a  point  never  before  reached  in 
the  history  of  the  Confederation.  The  adverse  balance  of  trade  is 
thus  reduced  about  one-balf .  The  amount  of  exports  will  not  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  final  appraisal,  but  the  adverse  balance  will 
become  somewhat  larger  when  the  increased  value  is  given  to  ttie 
imports. 

But  Swiss  economists,  having  to  confront  each  year  a  very  large 
adverse  balance,  have  come  to  regard  it  as  normal.  They  are  not 
much  disquieted  by  it,  since  they  nave  seen  their  country  become,  in 
spite  of  it,  the  most  important  and  flourishing  commercial  and  indns- 
trial  center  of  the  whole  world  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Notwith- 
standing its  apparent  commercial  disadvantage,  Switzerland  is  rich 
enough  to  attract  every  spring  a  veritable  invasion  of  Italian  work- 
ingmen,  100,000  of  whom,  it  is  estimated,  carry  J6,000,000  as"  wages 
back  to  their  homes,  in  the  autumn. 

The  prlocipal  articles,  which  were  imported  in  reduced  quantities 
last  year,  were  raw  silk,  live  animals,  proviBions  a>d  groceries, 
machineiy,  spirituous  and  malt  beverages. 

The  increase  of  exports  is  to  be  pl^3ed  to  the  account  of  cotton 
manufactures,  eepscially  embroiderias  rovisiona,  spirits,  wine,  beer, 
watches,  and  machinery. 

Gxo.  GrrFOHDf  O/mtal. 

Basel,  Jmmary  7,  1901. 
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In  looking  over  the  statistics  of  the  Bpecial  commerce  of  Switzer- 
land for  1899,  one  is  immediately  struck  bj  tlie  fact  that,  in  exports, 
Switzerland  ^ined  most  in  shipments  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
imports,  the  greatest  decrease  is  shoTra  in  articlee  from  the  United 
States.  Imports  into  Switzerland  during  the  year  1899  show  an  in- 
crease of  $18,766,897,  the  value  of  all  imports  having  been  $224,380,801. 
The  total  value  of  the  exporU  during  1899  was  $153,680,684,  being  an 
increase  of  $13,932,219  as  comparm  with  the  previous  year.  The 
large  increase  in  imports  came,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  four  coan- 
tries  surrounding  Switzerland,  in  an  approximate  proportion  as  fol- 
lows: Italy,  $6,600,000;  Germany,  $5,500,000;  France  and  Austria, 
$2,000,000  each.  This  leaves  $2,000,000  to  he  divided  among  other 
countries,  of  which  Great  Britain,  Australia,  La  Plata  district,  £^ypt, 
China,  and  Japan  furnished  the  largest  amount.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  is  the  only  country  of  the  four  mentioned  which  shows  any 
marked  gain  in  exports  from  Switzerland.  The  greater  part  of  the 
$14,000,000  increase  in  exports  went  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  each  taking  approximately  $8,500,000,  France,  which  took 
$2,500,000,  and  Spam  $1,333,333^.  Countries  showing  a  substantial 
decrease  in  imports  into  Switzerland  are  the  United  StateSj  Danube 
Principalities,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  Of  the  exports,  the  f  oUowmg  coun- 
tries took  less  than  in  1898:  China  and  Japan,  Danube  Principalitiee, 
and  European  Turkey,  with  smaller  amounts  for  other  coimtnes. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  increase  of  $18,000,000  in  imports  was 
the  immense  gain  in  the  value  of  raw  materials,  no  less  than  $13,000,000 
of  the  $18,000,000  being  in  this  cat^ory.  The  remainder  was  due  to 
the  increase  in  manufactured  articles.  This  gain  is  not  to  be  credited 
BO  much  to  a  larger  amount  of  articles  imported,  as  to  the  fact  that 
prices  paid  were  much  higher  than  those  in  1898.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  silk  imparted  amounted  to  almost  $6,500,000.  and  of  this, 
almost  $5,000,000  may  be  credited  to  the  higher  price  on  silk  coming 
from  Italy.  Countries  selling  to  Switzerund  also  obtained  better 
prices  for  wool  and  woolen  gmds,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  clothing, 
nax,  etc.,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  mineral  stuffs,  certain  ioM.  products,  and 
machines.  As  for  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  while  there  was  an  increase 
in  value  of  imports  of  $1,100,000,  there  was  a  decreaae  in  the  amount  of 
imports  of  over  17,000  quintals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  food  prod- 
ucts in  general.  There  was,  however,  a  large  drop  in  the  prices  paid 
for  cereals  and  flour.  An  increase  is  noted  in  the  amounts  of  iron  and 
ironware,  mineral  staffs,  machines,  and  precious  metals,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  live  stock,  leather,  shoes,  and  wood  imported.  The 
$14,000,000  increase  in  the  exports  was  made  up  of  manufactured 
products  to  the  amount  of  $13,000,000,  and  the  remainder  of  raw 
materials.  As  in  the  imports,  the  exports  of  food  products  decreased 
somewhat;  in  neither  case,  however,  reaching  $1,000,000. 

The  table  of  percentages  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  raw  mate- 
rials, food  products,  and  manufactured  articles  offers  an  interesting 
study  in  comparisonB.     Here  are  the  percentages  for  1899; 
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In  percentages  of  total  importe  and  esports,  trade  in  food  prodncts 
has  reached  t£e  lowest  point  for  the  last  nine  years.  The  imports  of 
raw  material  show  the  highest  percentage,  witn  the  exception  of  the 
year  1893,  when  thej  readied  40.36  per  cent,  but  in  exports,  they  are 
the  lowest.  Manufactured  prodncts  show  little  change  for  me  period 
mentioned,  running  geoeralty  between  30  and  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
importe,  but  in  exports,  they  show  in  1899  a  higher  per  cent  of  thr 
total  than  has  yet  been  reached. 

GEBHANT. 

Imports,  $66,642,000,  a  gain  of  16,900,000  over  1898;  exports, 
$38,310,000,  a  gain  of  $869,000  over  1898.  The  imports  were  29.70 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  exports  24.96  per  cent 

Goods  showing  a  marked  increase  in  imports  from  Gtermany  were 
coal  and  briquettes,  iron  rails  and  raw  iron,  machines,  woolens,  iron 
quartz,  copper  and  brass,  iron  goods,  notions,  chemicals  for  manufac- 
turers, wool,  oats,  iron  pipes,  sheet  iron,  woolen  clothing,  jewelry, 
cast-iron  goods,  cotton  clothing  and  corsets,  anna,  yarn,  aad  woven 
goods. 

Goods  showing  a  marked  decrease  in  imports  were  books  and  cards, 
electrical  cables,  leather,  sugar,  oxen,  flour,  unmanufactured  gold,  and 
animals. 

Increases  in  exports  were  in  twisted  silk  thread,  silks,  cotton  embroid- 
eries, organzine  and  tram,  skins,  yarns,  cotton  woven  goods,  cotton 
yarn,  cheese,  calcium  carbide,  and  silk  embroideries. 

Articles  showing  a  decrease  in  the  exports  were  fresh  fruit  (the  sum- 
mer of  1900  was  an  excellent  fruit  year  in  Switzerland),  cows,  con- 
densed soup  articles,  colored  silks,  aluminum,  calves,  woven  silk  goods, 
and  aniline  dyes. 


Imports,  $14,784,000,  a  gain  of  $1,988,000  over  1898;  exports, 
$8^81,000,  a  gain  of  $674,000  over  1898. 

The  imports  were  6.69  per  cent,  and  the  exports,  5.71  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

In  the  imports,  the  following  gained  considerably:  Oats,  sugar,  ben- 
zine, naphtha,  etc.,  wool,  oxen,  notions.  The  following  decreased: 
Jiosp  (over  60  kilograms),  malt,  and  cask  wood  and  carved  oak  goods. 

'Die  exports  show  an  increcise  in  woven  silk  goods,  machines,  twisted 
silk  yam,  watches  and  watch  materials,  and  organzine  and  tram,  while 
a  decrease  is  noted  in  whole  and  h^-silk  nhbons,  hides  and  skins, 
cheese,  and  straw  goods. 


Imports,  $40,341,000,  a  gain  of  $1,986,000  over  1898;  exports, 
$18,582,000.  a  gain  of  $2,525,000  over  1898. 

The  imports  were  18.42  per  cent  and  the  exports  12.10  per  cent  of 
the  total  Swiss  imports  andexports. 

There  was  an  increase  in  t^e  imports  of  unmanufactured  gold,  silk 
waste,  etc.,  oi^nzine  and  tram,  dour,  woven  woolen  goods,  rails  and 
raw  iron,  wheat,  chemicals  for  manufactures,  unmanu&otured  silver, 
fresh  fruit,  cast-iron  goods,  silk  and  half-silk  pieces,  iron  goods,  oou 
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and  briquettes,  books  Rod  cards,  fresh  vegetables,  cotton  clothing  and 
corsets,  raw  wool,  bay,  and  copper. 

There  was  s  decrease  in  oxen,  hogs,  bullB,  raw  gems,  carved  oak 
goods,  raw  stonework,  cows,  zinc,  sugar,  tallow,  oil  cakes,  etc., 
machines  and  parts,  and  malt. 

The  exports  show  an  increase  in  fine  jewelry,  silk  goods,  machines 
and  parts,  watebes  and  parts,  twisted  silk  thread,  cotton  embroideries, 
cheese,  chocolate,  silk  waste,  etc.,  copper,  calcium  carbide,  gold  and 
silver  in  sheets,  and  silk  embroideries. 

A  decrease  in  exports  is  Dot«d  in  flour,  straw  jgoods,  straw  hats  and 
tresses,  silk  shawls,  aniline  dyes,  silk  and  half-silk  ribbons,  and  woven 
goods. 


Imports,  t37,950,000,  a  gain  of  16,851,000  over  1898;  exports, 
$8jO50,0O0,  a  gain  of  *630,000  over  1898. 

The  import  was  16.46  per  cent  and  the  export  was  6.27  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  large  increase  in  imports  was  for  the  most  part  in  silk  goods, 
organzine  and  tram,  and  raw  silk,  owing  to  higher  prices  for  this  class 
of  goods  as  above  mentioned^  while  the  remainder  of  the  increase  was 
made  up  of  oxen  and  hogs,  silk  waste,  bulls,  eggs  (the  import  of  eggs 
being  over  f  1,000,000),  fresh  fruit,  flax,  jute,  etc.,  olive  oil,  grapes  for 
wine,  sheep,  oil  cakes,  etc. ,  and  chestnuts. 

There  was  a  substantial  decrease  in  imports  of  wine  in  casks,  fresh 
meats,  butter,  lead  in  bars,  and  cocoons. 

Exports  increased  in  watches  and  parts,  machines  and  parts,  roasting 
beef,  and  iron  goods. 

'Riere  was  a  decrease  in  exports  of  cheese,  hides  and  skins,  and  yarns. 

OBEAT  BSITAJN. 

Imports,  fl0,886,000,  an  increase  of  $1,050,000  over  1898;  exports, 
$32,060,000,  an  increase  of  $3,800,000  over  1898. 

The  import  was  4.85  per  cent  of  the  total  import,  and  the  export 
was  20.85  per  cent  of  the  total  export  of  Switzerland. 

Great  Britain  is  Switzerland's  second-best  customer,  Grermany  alone 
preceding  her.  In  manufactured  articles,  however.  Great  Britain 
takes  more  than  any  other  country,  distancing  Germany  by  a  round 
$4,000,000.  The  main  articles  of  Swiss  export  to  Great  Britain  are 
woven  silk  goods,  cotton  embroideries,  silk  and  half  silk  ribbons, 
watches  and  parte,  and  condensed  milk.  The  silk  industry  shows  a 
round  $14,000,000  export;  watches  are  exported  to  the  value  of 
$4,000,000,  and  coudensed  milk  to  the  value  of  $2,700,000.  All  these 
goods  show  a  marked  gain  in  export  over  1898,  and  there  is  a  smaller 
increase  in  straw  goods,  chocolate,  and  shoes.  These  latter  are  cheap 
articles  and  are  exported  to  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  some 
$800,000.    The  export  of  yarns,  skinSj  and  aniline  dyes  fell  slightly. 

The  import  from  Great  Britain  consists  for  the  moat  part  of  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  sheet  iron,  twisted  cotton  yarns,  rails  and  raw  iron, 
woolen  yams,  and  linoleum,  all  of  which  show  gains  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  A  decrease  is  noted  in  the  import  ofbagging,  unmanufac- 
tured gold,  soap,  and  machines. 

H.  Doc.  380,  Ft.  2 61  ,^  , 
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UNITED   STATES. 

The  United  States  now  stAodB  fifth  io  the  list  of  countries  exporting 
to  Switzerland,  having  been  passed  by  Austria,  which  occupied  this 
position  in  1898.  Leaving  aside  the  four  countries  bordering  on 
Switzerland — namely,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria— whioi  on 
account  of  their  situation  lead  in  exports  to  tnat  country,  we  find  the 
United  States  ahead  of  all  the  rest  in  the  value  of  goods  sent  here, 
notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  over  J2,000,000  from  1898. 

As  for  export,  Switzerland's  greatest  increase  for  1899  is  in  her 
trade  with  us,  Oreat  Britain  closely  following. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  f  11,9M,465,  showing  a  decrease 
of  12,167,396  from  1898;  exports  to  the  United  States,  Cl7,603,886, 
an  increase  of  |3,464,322. 

The  Swiss  import  from  the  United  States  was  5.32  per  cent,  and  the 
export  to  the  United  States  was  ll.fiS  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  large  decrease  noted  in  imports  from  the  United  States  is  for 
the  most  part  to  be  credited  to  the  drop  in  cereals,  wheat  decreasing 
to  the  extent  of  almost  tl, 500,000  and  oats  falling  nearly  1640,000. 
Baw  cotton  shows  a  decrease  of  |290,000,  from  156,540  quintals  in  1898 
to  122,666  quintals  in  1899,  while  Egypt  gained  10,000  quintals  over  its 
export  to  Switzerland  in  1898 — 103,000  quintals.  The  price  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  rose  from  82  francs  in  1898  to  92  francs  per  quintal  in  1899. 
Meat  products  fell  off  about  $200,000,  and  watch  cases  and  maize 
f  146,000  and  $131,000  respectively.  The  import  of  horses  also  shows 
a  decrease  of  $81,000.  In  1898,  the  United  States  sent  649  horses  to 
Switzerland,  with  an  average  value  of  $195  each;  in  1899,  but  195 
were  sentj  at  an  average  value  of  $232  each,  according  to  statistics. 
The  total  import  of  horses  into  Switzerland  shows  a  dii^rence  of  only 
6  in  favor  of  1899,  10^2  having  been  imported  in  1898,  and  10,348 
in  1899.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  take  the  lion's  share  of  t^ls 
trade.  Other  decreases  in  imports  were  in  raw  copper,  turpentine,  oil, 
leather,  cast-iron  goods,  and  dried  fruit. 

The  losses,  then,  were  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  food 
products,  which  will  be  noted  with  satisfaction  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  who  are  pushing  their  wares  for  sale  in  the  safe 
though  limited  markets  of  the  little  ^iss  republic.  The  only  articles 
which  show  any  marked  increase  in  the  import  over  1898  were  petro- 
leum with  $320,000,  raw-iron  pipes  with  $180,000,  fat  oil  in  casks  with 
$120,000,  pitch-pine  boards  with  $102,000,  raw  tobacco  with  $59,000, 
and  lard  with  $4,600  increase.  As  for  petroleum,  the  quantity  decreased 
22,051  quintals,  but  the  increase  in  price  brings  that  commodity  to  the 
fore  as  far  as  value  is  concerned  and  shows  an  increase  as  mentioned. 
The  price  jumped  from  13  to  17  francs  per  quintal.  For  the  first  half 
of  1900,  the  United  States  furnished  221,000  outof  the  291,000  quintals 
imported.  Other  articles  showing  smaller  increases  in  import  are  iroD 
goods,  machines,  electrical  apparatus,  agricultural  machines  and  bicy- 
cles.    Our  bicycles  came  several  years  ago  and  are  now  fixtures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Swiss  imports  from  the  United  States  con- 
sist mostly  of  food  products  and  raw  materials,  with  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  in  the  category  of  manufactures.  These  have  gained 
only  slightly,  it  is  true,  yet  are  vastly  ahead  of  what  we  sent  to  Swit- 
zerland a  few  years  ago.  Even  with  our  decrease  in  imports  of  about 
14  per  cent,  the  figures  are  almost  double  those  of  1894,  and  a  round 
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^,000,000  ahead  of  1897,  when  cereals  a^in  played  an  important  part 
in  bringing  up  the  valae  of  our  imports  into  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  muat  not  be  lost  sight  of  th&t  many  American 
goods  delivered  to  Swiss  firms  through  Germany  are  entered  as  Ger- 
man wares.  Just  what  proportion  tnese  represent  is  rather  a  hard 
matter  to  decide,  but  as  far  as  agricultural  tools,  etc.,  are  concerned, 
I  am  told  by  dealers  that  all  their  goods  in  that  line  come  through 
Grermany  and  are  placed  to  ^e  German  credit  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own. 

The  increased  export  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  was, 
for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  cotton  embroideries.  Other  articles 
which  show  a  substantial  gain  are  silk  and  half  silk  pieces,  twisted 
silk  thread,  watches  and  materials,  aniline  dyes,  hides  and  skins,  silk 
embroideries,  and  cheese.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chief  articles 
of  export  from  this  district,  namely,  watches  and  materials,  and  cheese. 


Except  in  China  and  South  Africa,  Switzerland's  trade  in  watches  and 
watch  materials  is  still  displaying  the  remarkable  activity  that  was  mani- 
fest last  year.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  main  item 
of  interest  is  that  the  exportof  materials,  springs,  jewels,  hair  springs, 
dials,  hands,  balances,  etc.,  directly  or  indirectly  destined  for  Ameri- 
can Stories,  is  decidedly  mcreasinr.  The  Swiss  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  has  probably  had  sometbing  to  do  with  the  larger  demand 
for  a  better  class  of  goods  for  the  United  States,  especially  in  ladies' 
small,  fancy  watches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  import  of  watch  cases 
from  the  United  States,  an  industry  that  reached  its  climax  in  1898, 
has  fallen  off,  the  number  of  cases  imported  dropping  from  230,000  in 
1898  to  80,674  In  1899.  This  may  or  may  not  be  taken  to  mean  a  set- 
back for  the  American  article.  The  Swiss  statistical  department  ia  of 
the  opinion  that  better  prices  for  metal  cases  are  now  obtained  in  the 
home  markets.  Prices  seem  to  substantiate  this  idea.  In  1898,  the 
best  year  in  this  line,  the  price  was  5  francs  apiece  for  United  States 
goods  against  10  francs  for  1897,  and  in  1899,  tbe  average  was  reduced 
to  4.75  francs.  The  following  table  will  be  found  useful  in  showing 
imports  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  total: 
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The  American  watch  cases  imported  are  for  the  most  part  electro- 
plated and  are  fitted  here  with  ^riss  movements.  These  are  exported 
to  nearly  every  country,  Russia  in  particular.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Rieckel,  jr.,  consular  agent  at  Chaux-de-Fonds,  for  his  views 
in  the  matter  of  watch  oases.    The  demand  in  other  countries  fpir 
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watches  with  electroplated  cases  is  decreasing,  as  they  seem  to  hare 
been  stocked  with  auch  goods  in  1898.  The  exports  for  the  first  half 
of  1900,  however,  are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1899.  Other  causes  which  may  have  affected  the  decrease 
from  the  United  States  are  that  the  profit  on  the  cases  fitted  with  Swiss 
movements  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  reduction  from  9  to  7  francs;  then 
the  demand  for  the  cases  in  the  United  States  has  increased,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  price,  and  some  American  manufacturers  have  even 
refused  to  take  orders  for  Switzerland,  Swiss  factories  are  now  pro- 
ducing these  coses,  especially  engine-turned  ones,  of  almost  the  same 
quali^  and  finish  as  the  Amencan  goods  and  at  the  same  prices. 
France  is  sending  cases  to  Switzerland,  the  industry  having  commenced 
in  1899  as  far  as  Switzerland  is  concerned,  when  of  the  total  above 
mentioned  in  the  table  (132,200),  52,000  came  from  Prance.  The  first 
half  of  1900  shows  that  of  the  total  imports,  namely,  the  94,302  men- 
tioned above,  the  share  of  France  was  45,826.  Again,  the  Swiss  fac- 
tories are  ready  to  accept  and  execute  orders  on  any  size  of  blocks, 
while  the  American  factories  do  not  take  orders  for  cases  unless  they 
are  given  on  blocks  of  American  size  only.  Unfortunately,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  characteristic  is  noticeable  not  only  in  watch  cases  but 
in  other  goods,  the  markets  for  which  are  damaged  for  the  American  by 
his  unwiBingaess  to  conform  to  conditions  prescribed  by  the  importers 
of  the  country  to  which  he  sells. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  tbe  total  exports  of 
watches  and  materials  from  Switzerland,  from  the  tl6, 000,000  exported 
in  1894  to  the  round  *21,000,000  exports  of  1899.  The  appended  table 
will  show  the  divisions  of  this  industry  for  the  years  1898  and  1899. 
The  decrease  in  value  of  silver  watches  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
amount  sent  to  East  Asia — Japan  in  particular,  which  country  stocked 
up  in  1898  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff.  The  figures  for  the  first 
half  of  1900,  howeverj  show  that  Japan  is  again  in  the  ranks,  the  total 
nmnber  of  watehes  with  silver  cases  sent  to  Japan  in  the  year  1899 
having  been  40,000,  while  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  alone  60,000 
were  exported. 

Valve  of  the  Swut  watch  export*  for  the  year*  1S9S  and  1S99. 
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Figures  showing  the  share  of  the  United  States  are  already  on 
record  in  the  quarterly  returns  of  exports. 

The  price  of  silver  watehes  in  1899  was  somewhat  lower  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  total,  which  shows  the 
Swiss  watch  industry  has  reached  a  point  never  before  attained  in  its 
history.  The  prices  for  gold  and  for  metal  watches  dropped  also,  the 
average  values  per  piece  for  the  three  being,  respectively;  Gold,  $9.78; 
silver,  $2.88;  and  metal,  $1.65.  The  public  seems  to  have  shown  a 
taste  for  cheaper  watehes,  which  brings  down  the  average  price  and  also 
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the  total  value  considerably.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  cus- 
tomer for  finbhed  works,  taking,  in  1899, 130,000  out  of  a  total  export 
of  458,000  and  paying,  on  the  average,  $1.54  apiece.  Altoc'etJier,  the 
Swiss  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
sales  during  1899,  and  from  the  provisional  statistics  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1900,  a  still  greater  increase  is  promised  for  the  year,  if  tiie 
proportion  is  kept  up  for  the  last  half. 


The  price  of  Swiss  cheese  in  1899  was  in  general  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year,  dropping  from  169  francs  to  163  francs  per  quintal 
(220.46  pounds).  Uoughly  speaking,  this  is  a  decrease  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound.  Tne  summer  of  1899  was  bad  for  the  cheeije  makers,  as 
many  "seconds"  were  turned  out,  and  the  sale  of  these  at  lower  prices 
than  those  obtained  for  the  better  class  of  goods  caused  a  material 
reduction  in  average  price.  The  expoi-tit,  however,  increased  14,199 
quintals— from  232,954  quintals  in  1898  to  347,153  quintals  in  1899. 
The  first  six  montlis  of  1900  show  the  exports  to  have  increased  7,579 
quintals  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1899.  As  for  the  cheese 
made  by  Swiss  workmen  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  the  firms  in 
Switzerland  claim  that  it  has  not  caused  any  decrease  in  their  sales, 
being  merely  "like  the  Swiss  cheese  made  in  America." 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the  years  1898  and 
1899  in  the  countries  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  was 
shipped,  with  prices  paid  by  each  country: 
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Other  countries  took  smaller  amounts  to  make  up  the  total  of 
232,964  quintals  (51,857,089  pounds)  in  1898  and  247,153  (54,487,360 
pounds)  in  1899.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  1899  was  $7,751,698, 
which  IS  $158,600  in  advance  of  the  value  of  the  cheese  for  1898,  not- 
withstanding the  cheaper  price  received.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  the  prices  for  cheese  per  quintal  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
average  for  1890-91  was  173  to  165  francs  ($88.40  to  $31.86);  for  1894, 
175  francs  ($88.78),  which  was  caused  by  the  decreased  production  of 
an  exceedingly  dry  year;  for  1895,  168  francs  ($82.42);  and  for  1897 
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and  1898,  165  and  169  francs  ($31.85  to  $32.62)  respectiTelj;,  the  latter 
price  beio)?  a  trifle  less  tbao  17  cents  per  pound  in  United  States 
equivalent.  Trade  with  Italy  has  gradually  decreaaed  from  60,000 
quintals  {13,227,600  pounds)  in  1888  to  28,000  (6,172,880  pounds) 


Inasmuch  as  wheat  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  decrease  in 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  Switzerland,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  look  over  this  field  and  see  just  where  the  wheat  uaed  by 
Switzerland  comes  from  and  what  it  costs.  For  the  past  three  years, 
the  wheat  came  from  the  countries  in  the  proportion  shown  by  the 
following  table,  the  figures  being  the  number  of  quintals  imported. 
Using  as  a  basis  the  generally  assumed  proportion  of  60  pounds  to  1 
bushel,  1  quintal,  or  220.46  pounds,  would  be  approximately  3|  bushels. 


The  average  price  of  wheat  for 


20.21  francs  ($8.90)  per 


quintal,  $1.06  per  bushel.  American  wheat  averaged  $1.M  and  Rus- 
sian $1.08.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  the  United  States  shows 
a  decided  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1899, 
as  do  also  Russia  and  Australia.  The  latter  country  commenced  in 
1899  to  export  considerable  wheat  to  Switzerland.  The  next  table 
shows  the  first  six  months  of  1899  and  1900,  respectively. 

Impirrt  of  trheat/rom  tht  coantrit*  for  Ihe  firtt  *ix  montlu  of  the  yean  1S99  and  1900. 


Oermanj  

Fimix.' '.'.'.'.'.'.. "'.'.'.'.. 
luly 

Diuiube  i^'olpftitdea . 

United  Stotoi"!";"" 

LaPIaU 

AiHtnllB 

ToUl 


Flrrth^ISW. 

Fim  luif  isoo. 

OulnUla. 

11 
•4s 

<lDjntalL 

Bmbeli.. 

18.  K» 
1,123 

1.1M.IW 

smoR 

1:S 

821, MS 
1S5.4H 

1T1,D1S 

■•i 
ii 

1,T18,«»  1  fi,3w,ae 

1,M7,» 

e,TW.768 

The  decrease  in  the  total  import  for  the  above  period  of  this  year, 
(1900)  is  148,733  quintals  or,  in  round  numbers,  560,000  bushels. 
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INTBBKAL   AFFAIBS. 


A  treaty  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  1900,  between  Switzer- 
land on  tbe  one  hand  and  GermMiy  and  Austria  on  the  other,  tJiat 
provides  for  a  slight  alteration  in  the  postal  lawe.  Instead  of  limiting 
the  weight  of  letters  between  the  countries  named  in  the  treaty  to  15 
E^ms  or  one-half  an  ounce,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  the  weight  is  raised  to  20  grams.  Other  minor  advan- 
tages relating  to  newspapers  and  correspondence  between  towns  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  countries  are  also  included. 

Postal  semtice.— The  receipts  of  the  postal  service  for  1899  were 
the  highest  known,  having  reached  the  sum  of  33,977,000  francs 
(t6,557,561).  The  expenditures  were  31,188,000  franca  ($6,019,284), 
showing  a  favorable  balance  of  2,789,000  francs  (|538,2T7).  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  mail  matter  incr^iaed  greatly  over  tne  preceding 
year.  The  interior  service  showed  89,583,000  letters,  33,713,000 
postal  cards,  and  the  foreign  service  20,197,000  letters  and  12,807,000 
postal  cards.  Picture  postal  cards  are  used  in  great  numbers,  and  there 
IS  an  increase  in  this  particular  line.  Switzerland  leads  all  conntries  in 
the  number  of  picture  postal  cards  used  per  capita. 

Tariff. — The  Swiss  tariff,  as  is  well  known,  ia  low,  for  the  reason 
that  itM  raw  materials  and  food  products  have  to  be  imported.  For 
1899,  the  customs  duties  collected  amounted  to  50.579,000  francs 
^t9,761,747),  an  increase  of  2,265,000  francs  {W37^145)  over  1898.  An 
increase  is  noted  in  the  following  articles  (showing  that  in  quantity, 
their  import  increased,  although  prices  may  have  been  such  as  to  indi- 
cate a  decrease  in  the  values  of  the  goods  as  published  in  the  statistics, 
a  fact  which  1  have  already  mentioned):  Alcohol  in  casks,  sugar, 
wheat,  oats,  rice,  maize,  grapes,  tobacco,  wine  in  casks,  iron  and  iron- 
ware, textile  manufactures  (except  linen),  paper,  machines,  and  glass. 
Decrease  is  shown  in  animals,  copper  and  copper  wares,  cement, 
leather,  wood,  and  coffee. 

AMEMOAN  OOOD8. 

Switzerland  is  no  longer  an  open  country,  where  American  goods 
are  just  beginning  to  become  known  and  used.  The  introduction  of 
our  goods  IS  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  ever-increasing  sates  show 
that  not  only  are  they  liked  and  used,  but  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  putting  forth  efforts  to  increase  his  sales  and  to  make  mar- 
kets for  otner  articles.  To-day,  we  are  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
American  firms  actually  competing  with  each  other  for  the  limited 
markets  of  Switzerland.  From  letters  received  at  this  office,  there 
8eems  to  be  ignorance  among  many  American  firms  as  to  the  chance 
of  trade  with  this  country,  ignorance  which  has  really  no  excuse  for 
existence,  for  the  Consular  Keporte  and  Commercial  Relations  have 
already  snown  Switzerland  in  its  true  commercial  light. 

Trade  with  Switzerland  must  neccessarily  be  limited.  The  country 
can  not  grow,. and  already  every  available  space  Is  cultivated.  The 
population,  of  about  3,160,000,  is  scattered,  and  of  this  number  of 
inhabitants,  but  690,000  live  in  the  fifteen  cities  and  towns  containing 
.  over  12,000  each.  In  the  report  on  commerce  and  industries  sent  from 
this  oflSce  last  year,'  the  subjects  of  population,  occupations  of  the 

'SeeCommfrcial  Relations,  1899,  Vol.  II. 
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people,  etc.,  were  treated  fully,  and  a  similar  statement  at  this  time 
romd  be  merely  unnecessary  repetition. 


Many  small  articles  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  are  sold 
to  the  Swiss  by  Glerman  houses  and  German  salesmen  who  handle 
various  American  articles.  This  method  is  an  excellent  one  for  those 
American  firms  whose  trade  does  not  warrant  them  establishing  a 
warehouse  in  Germany  or  paying  salaries  to  their  own  salesmen,  for 
not  only  do  they  capture  what  trade  there  may  be  in  Switzerland  but 
they  are  reasonably  sure  of  a  share  of  the  larger,  and  therefore  more 
satisfactory,  markets  of  the  German  Empire.  There  are  many  Ger- 
man houses  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  sort  of  thing.  • 

Switzerland  is  a  small  country,  business  is  do.-ia  in  a  small  wav,  and 
to  the  newcomer,  the  field  must  also  look  small,  but  there  should  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  take  a  portion  of  the  German  trade  and  a 
larger  portioD  of  the  Swiss,  provided  goods  and  prices  are  right. 
Leo.  J.  Fkanhenthal, 
Vice  and  Depuij/  Consul. 

Bebne,  Octaier  IS,  1900. 


OKNirus  OF  BwnzBBUun}. 


The  results  of  the  recent  census  have  just  been  made  known  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics.  The  population  ot  the  country  on  December  1, 
1900,  was  8,813,651,  against  2,917,754  in  1888,  when  the  last  census 
was  taken.  The  popmation  of  the  various  cantons  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Popalalion  of  the  w 


«  CtanJoru  of  Sttiixerland  in  1900  and  in  IS88. 


CUiVtOM. 

^ 

IMO. 

r.n„™. 

18M. 

IMO. 

11 

i 

S;5S 

sass 

gSKK:;::: 

is 

M.BIO 

ss 
Is 

%^ 

2.ftlT,TH 

The  largest  cities  and  towns  of  the  Bepublic  are  shown  by  the  table 
appended,  which  gives  the  {xipulation  of  the  cities  and  towns  proper. 
Tlie  population  of  the  district  would  be  considerably  laiyer,  such  as 
district  Zurich,  177,000;  district  Basel,  109,000;  district  Berne,  93,000. 
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PopvlaHon  of  the  etCta  and  looms  of  Suriltaiand. 

iAOeaDiif 46, 407 

Chaux  do  Fonde 36, 890 

Locle 12,520 

Neuchatel 20,701 

Geneva 58, 867 

PlwnpalaU 19,584 

Winterthur 22, 320 

Chur 11,613 

Veyey 11,723 

Eaux  Vives 11,870 


Zurich 

ffi"!!::::::::::::: 

SchaBbausen 

15,286 

Tablat 

12.549 

Besne,  Jamtary  1£,  1900 


Adolph  L.  Fkahkenthal, 

Consul. 


As  inatructed  by  Department  circular  of  the  25th  of  July,  1900,  I 
submit  the  following: 

OONSULAK  DISTRICT  OF  GENEVA. 

It  ehoold  first  be  understood  that  the  consular  district  of  Geneva 
comprises  the  greaterpart  of  French  Switzerland.  The  most  impor- 
tant city  is  Geneva.  Other  cities  and  important  towns  are  Lausanne, 
Vevey,  Montreux,  St,  Croix,  and  Yverdon.  The  city  of  Geneva  has 
a  population  of  l(>0,000j   Lausanne,  the  second  city,  has  about  45,000. 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  my  report  of  last  year  concern- 
iag  the  city  of  Geneva: 

Geneva  is  a  ereat  tourist  center  and  ia  tiie  headqnartera  of  the  high-claae  watfih 
trade  of  Bwitzemnd,  beddee  being  the  Beat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  floe  enameled 
jeweliT,  precious  elonee,  and  other  similar  products.  The  enameled  work  of  Geneva, 
indeed,  is  famoos  all  over  Europe.  Jewelry  of  this  description  is  sold  principally  at 
retail  and  the  greater  part  of  it  that  goea  to  the  United  States  probably  enters  free  of 
duty  in  one  wav  or  another.  Hence,  there  are  no  figures  obtajnable  Hfanwine  the 
importance  of  the  dealings  in  these  articles,  nor  in  precious  etoaee,  which  are  eutd  in 
condderable  quantities  at  Geneva. 

The  foregoine  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  present  report,  and  it 
may  be  observed  incidentally  that  the  faahionable  jewelers  of  Geneva 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  as  a  rule,  their  best  clients  come  from  the 
United  States. 

In  briefly  summing  up  the  commercial  conditions  in  this  district  for 
the  current  year,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Geneva  is  not  an 
important  manufacturing  or  shipping  center,  and  that  there  is  rela- 
tively little  direct  importation.  BSTe  (Basel)  is  the  great  point  of 
entry  and  distribution  for  imported  merchandise  for  all  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  custom-bouse  there  is  a  very  busy  one. 

THE  GENEVA  WATCH  TBADE. 

The  most  striking  commercial  feature  in  this  district  in  1900  is  tlie 
ooDtinued  activity  of  the  watch  trade,  meaning  particularly  the  trade 
in  the  higher  grade  watches  and  all  sorts  m.  complicated  watches. 
Geneva  is  the  center  of  this  industry,  although  it  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  fine  watches  sold  as  Geneva  watches  are  not  mode  in 
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Qeneva,  many  of  them  beiag  manufactured  in  the  Jura  Mouotaina, 
where  labor  and  rents  are  cheaper.  Id  this  connection,  a  leading  watch 
mannfactorer  said  to  me  recently: 

There  is  no  better  dgn  of  good  Umee  than  a  demand  for  flue  watchea.  Three 
yeOTB  ago— after  four  yeara  of  staenation  and  cheap  watches— we  began  to  feel  the 
good  timee  coming.  An  increased  demand  for  fine  vatehee  from  the  United  6tat« 
was  the  firet  expression  of  it.  Since  then,  our  prosperity  hoe  coatiniied  and  increased. 
Then  there  is  another  thing  that  has  helped  to  increaae  the  demand  for  fine  WBt<:he8. 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  lees  than  the  cnaoges  in  the  foshions  of  the  day.  Fashion 
is  an  eccentric  thing,  playing  strange  tricks  with  the  watchmakem.  jost  as  with  the 
tojiors  and  the  dressmakers.  Some  years  ago,  gentlemen  bc^an  to  affect  cheap  watchee 
of  the  oxidieed  silver  and  gun-metal  case  vanetv.  Gold  watches  were  put  aside  and 
gentlemen  of  fashion  wore  cheap  things  that  tney  would  ordinaril;^  tuive  nven  to 
their  valets  de  chambre.  Ladies  also  took  up_  the  fad  and  found  plom,  simple  cases 
and  ordinary  movements  the  most  attractive  and  satMactory.  Bnt  nowodava, 
fashion  has  returned  to  lines  of  better  taste,  and  expresses  itself  more  luxuriously. 
Baople  who  have  money  want  none  but  the  best  and  most  elegant  watches.  Thus, 
our  manufactarere  and  eiporteis  of  fine  gold  watches  and  complicated  watchee  have 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  year,  and  some  of  the  best  houaee,  indeed,  have  already 
received  imporbmt  orders  from  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  for  1001.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  fine  watchee,  I  repeat  that  there  is  prosperity  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  coontiy  that  buys  the  watches,  but  it  exists. 
When  times  ore  hard,  people  do  not  buy  fine  watches. 

The  foregoing  espreases  Tery  aptly  the  situation  in  thia  district  in 
so  far  as  the  watchmaking  industry  is  concerned.  Before  speaking 
of  the  Swiss  watch  trade  in  general,  I  give  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  exports  from  the  considar  district  of  Geneva  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900: 


Period. 

UR7. 

ISK. 

18W. 

1»P0. 

tl6,»S.24 

•1!,0S6.86 
8S,181.D0 
6&,408.00 

tM.<m.a 

w,iH.aB 

71,962.07 

•46,308.20 
H,e«b.41 

BOllST.Oe 

lM,UO.tt 

' 

' 

' 

CHEAP  WATCIIK8. 

In  so  far  as  cheap  watches  are  concerned,  the  Geneva  district  is  not 
relatively  important  Most  of  the  cheap  watches  of  all  varieties  are 
made  at  La  Cbaux  de  Fonda,  Bienne,  Locle,  St.  Imier,  Porrentnty, 
Noirmont,  and  Trsmelan. 

GRNKVA    WATCHKS   AT  PAB18. 

Many  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  fine 
Geneva  watches  did  not  exhibit  this  year  at  the  Parts  Exposition,  and 
at  least  two  of  the  leading  houses  give  as  their  sole  reason  for  not 
doing  so  that  they  were  too  Dusy  making  watches  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  trade.  The  Geneva  exhibit  at  Paris  was  none  the  less  a  veij 
fine  one,  although  I  am  told  that  the  exhibitors  are  not  enthuaiaatic 
over  results  up  to  date.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Geneva  watchmakers  and  jewelers 
tliat  international  expositions  are  not  profitable  institutions  to  exhibit- 
ors of  their  class. 
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THK    8WIB8   WATOH   TBADE   IN   GENEHAL. 

I  have,  &t  uonsiderabte  pains,  prepared  from  the  federal  statistico 
the  following  tables,  which  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  Swiss  watch 
trade  in  general  for  the  first  six  mooths  of  1900,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1899.  It  will  be  seen  precisely  to  what  countrieH  Swit- 
zerland sends  her  watches  and  in  what  quantities. 


Lported.      Number     v.iim  in     Equivalenl 
of  V»lueln    ^,,uB,„ 


1S,2SS 


11S,«7 
3,Mfi 
217,  SOO 
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43.  m 
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6ib.ttn 

802.961 

fffl.TM 


ffi,ioa 

Stl.lM 

is! sift 

U,6TS 
02.  MB 

10,880 
16,»tS 
10,  SM 

U7,em 
»e,ui 

ISl.TlZ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Great  Britain  is  still  Swits^erland's 
second  best  customer  for  gold  watches,  and  that  in  spite  of  her  war  in 
the  Transvaal,  she  bought  more  watches  for  the  first  six  monUis  of 
1900  than  for  the  same  period  of  1899. 

Japan  increased  her  purchases  many -fold,  not  only  for  gold  watches, 
bat  for  the  silver  and  gun-metal  variety,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table 
below, 
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SILVER  WATCBBB. 


To  wlut  connMoi  exported. 


rt»ly 

BelEllun 

NeuerluidB  ... 
Qrent  Biitabt  . . 


Sweden  and  Norway... 


Ifc:::::::::::::: 

Durablan  cixuinies. 
Turkey  In  Eun^ie. . . 

Algeria  and  Tuiiii .. 


CHna 

Canada 

Dulted  States 

Chile,  Pero '. 

Braid 

lA  Plata 

Colombia 
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Ntunber 
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NtCKBL  AND  QUN-MSTAL  CASB  WATCHBa. 
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WATOH  HOVEMSNTS. 


llie  exportation  of  watch  moTemeots  from  Switzerland  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1900  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  189d 
shows  a  falling  off  of  40,690  movements.  This  was  due  to  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  Russia  as  an  importer  of  Swiss  movements. 
Ilunng  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  Switzerland  exported  to  Russia 
111,682  movements.  During  the  same  period  of  1900,  this  business 
was  reduced  to  9,974  movements,  a  most  remarkable  falling  away 
of  what  promised  three  years  ago  to  be  one  of  the  profitable  reatures 
of  Swiss  commerce.  But  while  losing  business  in  Russia,  Switzer- 
land made  notable  gains  in  Japan,  having  exported  to  the  latter  coun- 
try 69,507  movements  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  as  against  4,305 
for  the  same  period  of  1899.  There  was  also  a  big  gain  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  watch  movements  from  SwitzerlandtotheUnited States.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1899,  this  class  of  exports  amounted  to  54,779 
movements,  whereas  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  it 
reached  100,765  movements. 

WATCH    CASES. 

In  1898,  Switzerland  began  to  import  nickel,  silver,  and  goId-fiJled 
watch  cases  from  the  United  States,  and  it  was  thought  this  business 
might  reach  important  proportions;  butallatonce,  in  1899,  it  fell  away 
to  comparatively  small  figures.-  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  ^,476  nickel  cases  were  import^  from  the  United  States  as 
against  42,934  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  About  the  same  num- 
ber of  nickel  cases  was  imported  from  Fiance.  All  others  that  Swit- 
zerland used  she  manufactured  herself. 

HOSIOAL  BOXKB. 

Geneva  has  always  been  the  center  of  the  European  trade  in  fine  mus- 
ical boxes,  and  up  to  1890,  exports  of  this  character  to  the  United  States 
were  extensive.  From  1890  to  1898,  however,  this  business  rapidly 
and  steadily  decreased:  but  in  the  general  prosperity  of  1899  it  began 
to  improve  a  little,  and  the  figures  for  the  present  year  show  a  contmu- 
ation  of  the  increase,  which,  although  not  considerable,  is  more  or  less 
encouraging  to  the  several  large  exporters  at  St.  Croix  and  elsewhere, 
who  have  always  hoped  that  tiieir  prosperous  trade  with  the  United 
States  would  one  day  be  restored.  Following  are  the  comparative 
figures  of  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1899  and  1900: 


F^. 

18W. 

1900. 

nntoDuter 

m2.m.cA 

T*t^ 

at,m.n 

M,MS.W 

MI8CEIXANEOU8. 

Among  the  other  leading  articles  of  export  from  Geneva  to  the 
United  Stetes  are  leather  (calfskin),  milk  food,  and  hardware.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1900,  the  exports  of  hardware  to  the  United 
States  f rom  the  Vevey  ^ency  of  this  oousolate  amounted  to$40,310. 62, 
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as  against$34,004.72forthe  same  period  of  1899.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  hardware  thus  exported  are  files,  made  at  YaUorbeB,  in  the 
GintoD  of  Yaud.  There  has  been  a  further  felling  off  in  the  export 
of  milk  food  from  this  district,  owinr  to  the  more  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  '"Nestle's  Milk  Food"  in  the  United  Stat^,  the  comniny 
owning  this  product  having  established  a  plant  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  IB  reported  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  product  have  found 
that  they  can  produce  it  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  Switzer- 
land, but  whether  or  not  this  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  pro- 
duce it  there  cheaper  than  here,  with  freight  to  the  United  States  and 
duty  added.  Hence  the  plant  in  the  United  States  for  American  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  that  "Nestle  Milk  Food"  is  a  OTeat  money- 
maker for  the  owners,  who  live  at  Yevey,  Canton  of  Yaud,  in  tlus 
district. 

IHFOBTS   mrO   THE   GENZVA   DIBTBIOT. 

There  are  no  separate  cantonal  statistics  showing  the  nature,  ori^n, 
or  extent  of  the  miports  into  the  consular  district  of  Geneva,  and  I 
can  therefore  give  no  reliable  figures  bearing  on  this  point  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufactured  articles  sold  in 
French  Switzerland  comes  from  Germany.     France  formerly  had  ^e 

S)per  hand  in  this  comer  of  the  little  Bepublic,  but  the  enterprising 
ermans,  with  their  clever  traveling  salesmen^  are  steadily  taking  tJbe 
business  away  from  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  everybody 
must  give  way  before  the  Germans  in  Switzerland.  They  have  even 
begun  to  imitate  the  famous  American  meat  choppers  and  grinders, 
which  have  been  so  popular  on  the  Continent,  ana  are  trying  hard  to 
get  this  business  away  from  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said  above,  there  are  no  separate  cantonal  statistics  in 
Switzerland,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  this  year  has  been  about  as  usual.  Canned  meata  are  imported 
principally  from  the  United  States,  and  canned  fish,  such  as  sardines, 
etc,  from  France  and  Spain.  Dried  fruits  come  principally  from 
C^ermany,  France  J  Austria,  the  Danubian  countries,  and  the  United 
States.  This  business  witii  the  United  States  is  growing  rapidly. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  United  States  sent  to 
Switzerland  411,500  pounds,  against  195,500  pounds  for  the  same 
period  of  1899.  It  may  be  said  almost  positively  that  the  imports  of 
dried  fruits  from  the  United  States  into  Switzerland  will  this  year 
exceed  those  from  any  other  countrr. 

There  has  not  been  as  great  a  demand  in  Geneva  for  American 
fancy  shoes  as  was  expected  last  year.  This  is  because  the  business 
has  not  been  pushed.  Good  salesmen,  speaking  French  and  German, 
can  undoubtedly  extend  the  market  for  American  shoes,  not  only  in 
French  Switzerland,  but  in  France. 

American  bicycles  are  still  popular  in  French  Switzerland,  but  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  business  this  year  over  last  year's  figures. 
As  a  matter  of  factj  the  demand  for  bicycles  in  general  is  diminishing 
rather  than  increasing. 

The  leading  agents  for  American  bicycles  in  French  Switzerland 
are  the  Bruel  frares,  of  No.  10  Boulevard  du  Flainpalais,  and  Yao 
Leisen,  of  No.  8  rue  de  la  Snyagogue,  Geneva.  The  Bruel  Frftres 
tell  me  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  wency  for  some  first-class 
American  automobile,  electric  preferred,    "niey  are  enterprising  men. 
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PATENT   BIEDIOINZ8. 

Patent  medicines  are  also  imported  into  French  Switzerland  from 
the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities.  The  most  important 
direct  importer  of  these  goods  is  H.  Finck,  of  No.  26  rue  du  Mont 
Blanc  Mr.  Finck  has  buUt  up  a  la:^  trade  in  American  patent  medi- 
cines and  other  chemical  products.  L.  Piotrowski,  of  No.  15  rue 
Levrier,  and  Goegg  &  Co,,  of  No.  18  rue  de  la  Corraterie,  also  handle 
American  druggists'  goods,  but  get  them  chiefly  from  jobbers  iti  Lon- 
don. One  American  product  having  a  partiGularlj  large  sale  in  French 
Switzerland  is  Scott's  emulsion  of  cod^iver  oil. 

AUTOUOBILEB. 

As  I  have  stated  in  a  special  report  on  the  subject  of  automobiles,* 
there  ia  a  considerable  demand  in  French  Switzerland  for  the  lighter 
and  cheaper  machines,  and  in  this  branch  of  trade  France  is  ah(^  of 
all  competitors. 

Dealers  and  amateurs  are  none  the  less  looking  toward  the  United 
States  with  the  belief  that  our  mechanical  genius  will  sooner  or  later 
develop  something  better  and  more  practical  than  has  yet  been 
invented,  and  they  are  paitJcularly  anxious  that  this  should  be  an 
electric-motor  machine  that  will  be  able  to  do  from  150  to  300  miles 
without  the  necessity  of  being  recharged. 

The  automobile  enjoying  the  beat  sale  in  French  Switzerland  at 
present  ia  the  de  Dion  &  Iwuton  "voiturette,"  a  sort  of  short-bodied 
phaeton  with  low  wbeeU  and  seats  for  three,  one  of  the  passengers 
sitting  vis-a-vis  the  "chauffeur."  This  is  a  i-horsepower  machine, 
with  a  speed  of  from  1  to  25  miles  an  hour,  and  consumes  on  an  average 
7  liters 'of  gasoline  for  each  100  kilometers  (62.137  miles)  of  travel. 
The  price  ia  from  J700  to  $800.  These  machines  have  recently  been 
turned  out  very  rapidly  to  supply  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  local 
agents  have  not  escaped  complamts  that  the  machines  thus  constructed 
are  not  always  up  to  the  mark.  Everybody  seems  to  feel  that  the 
automobile  is  not  nearly  perfected  yet,  and,  as  I  have  said,  mucli  is 
expected  in  that  direction  from  the  United  States.  Our  bicycles  have 
been  so  successful  that  the  Europeans  are  beginning  to  have  great 
confidence  in  us  aa  inventora  and  conatructors  of  anything  that  goea 
on  wheels,  and  a  really  first-class  American  automobile  would  find  an 
easy  market  in  French  Switzerland,  provided  it  wore  l^bt  and  cheap. 
By  cheap  I  mean  costing  from  $700  up. 

THE  TOUEIffr  MOTEBIENT. 

The  prosperity  of  French  Switzerland  depends  largely  upon  the 
tourists.  Hotel  keeping  is  one  of  tiie  great  industries  of  the  countty, 
and  when  the  thousands  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  full,  the 
butchers,  bakers,  and  all  other  tradesmen  are  corr^pondingly  pros- 
perous, as  well  as  the  army  of  hotel  employees.  The  fine  shops  of 
Geneva  also  depend  upon  tne  tourists  for  toeir  profits;  so  does  the 
enterprising  company  that  operates  twenty  big  and  little  excursion 
steamers  on  the  Lake  of  Genera. 

'  See  Special  CooBular  Reports,  Vehicle  Indngtry  in  Europe. 
'  1  liter=1.06  quarts. 
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This  Tear,  a  particularly  good  season  was  expected  becanse  of  the 
Paris  E^positioD.  It  was  Uiought  that  the  ezpositioD  would  hring 
great  numbers  of  English  and  American  visitors  to  Paris,  and  in  turn 
to  Switzerland.  In  tnis  anticipation,  however,  the  hotel  keepers  and 
merchants  have  been  more  or  less  disappointed.  There  have  been 
many  touiists,  but  they  were  not  quite  ot  the  class  expected.  As  for 
the  English,  it  appears  that  they  went  less  to  France  than  usual  this 
summer,  and  relatively  few  came  to  Geneva.  There  were  many 
American  tourists,  but  they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  of  the  sort  that  spend 
money  very  freely  in  Conunental  shops,  and  so  after  all,  the  season 
has  been  little,  if  any,  above  the  average.  Some  of  the  hotel  and  shop 
people  declare,  indeed,  that  it  has  not  been  even  a  good  average  season, 
because,  employing  their  own  language, "  les  richaras  Americams"  have 
not  come.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  there  were  some  large  sales 
of  pearl  necklaces  as  well  as  of  otner  precious  stones  to  American 
tourists,  and  the  watchmakers  admit  that  there  has  been  an  unusually 
good  demand  for  fine  gold  watches,  particularly  for  repeaters  and  split 
seconds.  The  sale  of  fur  garments  to  American  visitors  was  also 
undoubtedly  large.  At  this  consulate,  seal-skin  garments  bought  at  the 
fine  shops  in  the  rue  du  Rhone  and  elsewhere,  and  admissible  under  the 
statute  when  properly  certified,  were  declared  by  their  purchasei's  to 
the  extent  of  ^,490.84  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1900,  and  were 
examined,  idectified,  and  stamped  as  provided  by  law,  and  taWn  to  the 
United  States  in  the  possession  of  the  purchasers. 

This  would  ia  itself  indicate  the  presence  of  a  good  buying  clientele 
at  the  fur  stores,  as  the  garments  principally  sold  were  not  of  seal,  but 
of  sable,  ermine,  and  ouier  furs.  These,  unlike  seal-skin  garments, 
may  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  without  the  authority  of  a 
consular  certificate  and  are  not  registered  or  declared  at  the  consulate. 
Hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  to  what  extent  tbev  are  sold  to 
American  tourists,  who  are  the  best  buyers,  but  everytning  indicates 
that  the  season  has  been  a  good  one  at  tne  fur  stores. 


In  concluding  this  report,  I  again  feel  it  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  possible  market  for  American  coal,  as  set  forth  in  my  special 
report  on  ftiia  subject  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  State  on  the  6th 
of  last  April  and  printed  in  Special  Consular  BeportB,  Foreign  Mar- 
kets for  American  Coal,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce at  Washington.  The  situation  has  not  changed  since  1  made 
that  report. 

It  may  be  said,  in  a  word,  that  French  Switzerland  is  prosperous, 
and  that  the  merchants  generally  feel  that  there  are  good  times  still 
afarad  of  them. 

Benj.  H.  Bidoext,  Chn»ul. 

Geneva,  October  5, 1900. 


STATIBTIOS  OF  SWISS  TBADS. 

I  inclose  four  exhibits,  showing  the  commerce  of  Switzerland  for 
the  year  ended  December  31, 1899. 

B.  M.  Babilbman,  Q>Mul. 
Geneva,  S^tmAer  SI,  1900.  -  i 
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The  commerfe  of  SwitteTltaid  wilK  the  United  Slalet,  ytar  ended  December  31, 1899. 
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H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  I 
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Total  -falue  nfSuiiti  exports/or  the  year  ended  Dertmber  31,  !ft9!t. 
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Referring  to  instructions  contained  in  Department's  circular  o< 
July  25,  1900,  1  presenta  statement  of  trade  for  the  six  montlis  ended 
June  30,  1900.  The  figures  given  cover  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  as 
there  are  no  statistics  existing  for  the  special  consular  districts. 
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Jhide  of  iSimtzCT-fcmrf,  fird  six  motdlu  1900. 
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St.  Gall,  October  8,  1900. 


Joseph  Simon, 

Vice  and  Deputy  0<m»id-Geni.Tul. 


There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  regard  to  buaines-s  transactions 
during  the  year  1899  in  this  consular  distriirt,  as  (he  exporU  and 
iiuporta  in  all  lines  of  pood.s  varied  but  little  from  the  pi-evious  year. 

In  18!tS),  wood,  scientific  instruments,  mat^hinery,  metals,  minerals,  and 
miHcellaneous  articles  exceeded  the  importations  in  1898  by  ^96,108, 
while  the  decrease  in  1899  in  chemicals,  shoes,  leather,  watches  and 
clocks,  food  .stuffs,  cotton,  silks,  and  straw  goods  amounts  tol|l7'25, 858 — a 
total  falling  off  in  imports  of  1^29,765  as  compared  with  1898.  From  this 
it  mi^ht  be  inferred  that  the  United  States  has  been  selling  less  goods 
to  Switzerland  than  heretofore,  which  is  hardly  true,  as  many  American 

food.'*  are  shipped  to  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  reshipped 
rom  those  countries  to  Switzerland.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  Germany 
receives  credit  of  having  sold  more  goods  to  Switzerland  than  America. 
Switzerland  sold  to  America  in  1899,  $3,465,326  worth  of  goods  more 
than  in  1898.  Not  only  is  America  a  good  customer  for  the  goods 
produced  in  SwitzerlanUj  but  our  citizens  when  they  come  abroad  in 
summer,  spend  millions  in  touring  through  this  country. 

In  former  reports,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  before  making  a  i^uccessful 
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effort  U»  mil  gooda.  Gisdually,  our  people  are  waking  op  to  this  neces- 
Bity,  and  occasionally,  a  representative  of  some  first-claus  bourse  makes 
a  trip  for  pet-HODal  olwervation.  All  those  that  pursue  this  course 
gain  a  foouiold.  The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  of 
Chicago,  for  instance,  haa  a  representative  in  this  city  now  who  is 
looking  the  ground  over  with  a  view  of  opening  a  branch  house,  eo 
that  the  mannfactnres  of  thi»  firm  can  be  f  umislied  at  once  to  any  part 
of  Switzerland. 

The  city  of  Zurich,  which  owns  nearly  all  the  street  railway  lines, 
has  four  machines  of  American  manufacture  in  its  repair  shops.  They 
giveperfectsatisfaction.  Gradually  the  way  is  paved — every  machine 
sold  belps  to  sell  another — «nd  the  Swiss  people  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize why  we  pay  our  laborers  higher  w^et*  and  yet  can  afford  to  sell 
our  goods  cheaper.  The  secret  lies  in  our  improred  labor-saving 
machmer}'. 

Coal  has  so  far  not  been  imported  from  America  into  this  consular 
district,  but  some  of  the  silk  manufacturers  are  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, witJi  a  view  of  making  an  experiment  The  difficulty,  however, 
lies  io  the  freight  rates,  as  the  coal  has  to  be  shipped  a  long  distance 
by  rail,  either  from  the  northern  or  southern  seaports. 

This  part  of  Switzerland  has  this  year  been  blessed  with  a  rich 
harvest,  especially  in  the  fruit  line,  including  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
pluma,  etc.,  and  native  wines  will  be  very  cheap. 

Negotiations  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  opening  of  a  sample  room  for 
tite  display  of  American  goods  in  this  city  in  the  near  future. 

.  A.  LlEBEBKNBCHT,   Coruml. 

ZuKiCH,  OctobfT  -20,  1900. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

REPORT  FROU  CONSULATE-GENERAL  AT  LONDON. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1899  amounted  to  $4,072,851,205,  an  average  of  $5.27 
per  nead  of  the  population,  as  again»t  a  total  of  $3,822,793,450,  or  an 
average  of  $4.74  per  bead  in  1898.  The  total  imports  amounted  to 
$2,425,177,915  in  ISilD,  compared  with  $'i, 352,723.5 10  in  1898,  an 
increase  of  $72,454,405;  while  the  esporta  totaled  $1,647,673,290,  a« 
against  $1,470,069,940  in  1898,  an  increase  of  $177,603,350.  Of  the 
exports,  those  of  British  and  Irish  produce  increased  by  $155,664,855, 
and  amounted  to  $1,322,461,055.  The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  increased  by  $21,938,495  and  totaled  $325,212,235. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  articles 
showing  marked  increases  were: 

Freeh  bee* f7,000,000 

Butter 6,600,000 

Leather  (nearly) 4,000,000 

linen  yarn  (nearly ) 2, 000, 000 

Ore  of  copper  (over) 2,000,000 

Reji^lusand  precipitate,  copper  (over) 2,500,000 

UnwiouBht,  part  wrouirht,  and  old  copper  (over) 4,000, 000 

Iron  ore  (over) 6,600,000 


sdbvGoO^^lc 
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Increase, 

Steel,  unwronnht  (nearly)' (1,000,000 

Machinery,  all  kindfl 5, 000, 000 

Hn,  in  bfuckfl,  iiiKots,  btini,  orelabfl  (nearly) 10,000,000 

Freeh  muUon -- - 2,500,000 

Pelrolenm 4,000,000 

Biw 2,600,000 

Siiitar  (nearly) 5,000,000 

rnmaniifactuTpd  tobacco  (over) 6, 000, 000 

Hawed  or  split  fir  wood 6,000,000 

On  the  other  band,  the  most  noticeable  decreases  were  in^ 

Oien.  bulla,  cows,  and  calvee". U,  000, 000 

Com 25,000,000 

Cotton,  raw 32, 500, 000 

Wine  (nearly) 5,000,000 

AmoDg  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  prodm-e.  the  chief  increases 
were  in  exports  of — 

C-ia  s  (newly) $25,000,000 

Blea  cheil  cotton,  piece  gooUu  ( "»sarly J 3, 500, 000 

Printed  cotton,  piece  goods  (nearly) 4,000,000 

In  cotton  manulactures  of  all  kinds  (nearly) _ 17, 500, 000 

Herring 1,500,000 

Linen  manutacturen 3, 000, 000 

Iron  and  steel 27, 500, 000 

Copper,  ingote,  etc.  (nearly) 5,000,000 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufacturea  (over) _ 5, 000, 000 

And  the  principal  decrease  in  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  $5,0<)0,000. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  total  exports  of  British  and  foreign 
produce  in  1899  attained  a  greater  amount  than  in  any  of  the  precwl- 
iiig  years,  the  nearest  approach  being  in  18!*0,  when  the  amount  was 
sHghtly  less  than  $5,000,000  under  the  total  in  1899. 

In  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  in  1899,  the  main 
articles  showing  increaiies  were — 

Raw  cotton $5,500,000 

Hemp 2,000,000 

Copper - 5, 600, 000 

THn 5,000,000 

Goatskins 2,600,000 

The  chief  decrease  was  in  hides,  $8,00U,UOU. 


AggrtgaU  iiuantxty  and  value  ofimporU  into  Grral  Brilain  ii 


"'Sis. 

^r'.'r:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;z;r!:: 

Brirtte. 
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Aggregate  quantity  and  vahu  of  mp/irtt  itilo  Great  Britain  in  1S99 — Continued, 


Amclef. 

V.in». 

;.5„t.. 

3. 145,  602 
11,636 
U9,  661 
fl,06li,S20 
2,SS4,069 

,J^&'M^-^-i:^i:::::::::::::::::::::::. 

-■■■■-■■■■-■i^" 

'■S'S 

I'ml'im 

i.Bcilssi 

48.473,241 

G.262  3M 

»74e91 

862  WO 

S24,W8 

CacM.nw 

:::;:E?i?;i 

6,592,075 
2,56«>J0 

:■■■■■■■■■:■:£;■ 

2,682,140 
7,K5,1B6 

::::::::;:pi;r:: 

u.ii:Z 

94li.09O 
3,642,706 

"""Wb^t 

«.  836,078 
17.1S»,S5S 
IS.OW.TSO 
CQ,741,3S0 

6;»8:oo» 

22,946, 70S 
8.^:443 

111.406,096 

24.760,MV 
20,998:6'J0 

63.601,900 
b,fia,OJb 

other  klndB 

1W,S3S,«6: 

Cotton: 

14,  WO,  OK 
4,e»4,OT4 

42,781,979 

rardB-. 

r^iZ 

6»a;Mfi 

387,3.5 

iS 

102.985 

ii 

'  4^074 
1.940.970 

■7»l;wfi 

ewt.. 

^e7\ow> 

1.420.  ITS 

1.282,070 
1,220,017 

1,8I».6«» 

,ss 

^fr^ 

4.200.  S36 

12,611.  m 

13.082.805 

2.190,800 
13,031,310 
3,231,440 

Isi 

2,»(2,;a'. 
i! 470! 260 

111 

:::":::::::a^: 

146,163 

1,157.947 
7021774 

:::::::::::::^^:::- 

OrangBi  and  lemons 

"-"-^S?;- 

10,242,210 

iIwsImi 

1,266,959 

■  at  911 

^^JUn™mn™ted.drleaori«««ved 

2,837.670 

OC  other  klDdj ewt.. 
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Article*. 

29,  era;  847 

Si,^''..^!ZZ'^\::::::::::::::::::- ::::::::::: 

pound... 

.d^enp^ja.. 

^-^m 

Meal: 

«4  76B 

Preserved.  oUiWtImn  wiled 

<^"Trof 

do.... 

65.784 

Ri^DluB  and  precipitate 

Unwroughl,  part  wrought,  and  old 

.:::;:::£■: 

Iron,  pig  aiidVudd^^. 

Bur,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod 

Glrden.,bi«mB,  and  pillar. 

do.... 

do.... 

77;mS 

96.470 

227,837 

s,a77:is4 

l^.plgandBh^ 

:::::"::aY..: 

Snt"e;?.'S^h^o'S?S-.^-".:^^.v;;;;;;;;-^^^^^^ 

.'.".V.'.V.Vlon*!! 

643,471 

oe,M9 

45S:738 

20.358 
9f.AT2 

1^939 

23S,B« 
208.240 

Ohemh'al,  ewenilaf,  urjirftimi;! 

Ollaeed  Pake; 

'""^- 

Paper  and  nAMeboud: 

3,0R3,941> 

20,426 

415!  113 
16,783 

mii7:;i67 

Faper-malilng  mnlerialB: 

)$24  COHMEBCIAL   SELATIOX^ ANNUAL   BEPOBT^. 

AffgtnjiiU  i/amil'ty  iwl  mfu/  nf  imjiijTU  iiit'i  ^irnit  Brilain  m  Iff^ — ContiniwH. 


KW 

lUMa  

nmtt  ■ad  turn 

OfUnn 

PlauHit  m  llniMHl 

Kape 

ManMbermrta. 

HrwiMr  ■wbliM* 

Hbi-lbinfallklnda 

Milk: 

Knuba  or  biuka  anil  waH 

Raw 

Hllk  Banofai^irHi: 

BrcMilMiDb 

Klhlnnii 

OlliH  Dunufai'tsna 

TnUlorKilkmannrvti 


lUmX,  on'IraHwd 

h™I , 

KhiKpanil  lamli,  undnaKd 

I^ni^all  wmajeai'cpiiieal  akbia)... 


UannfaiilUTOii  uf ,  Ini-ludliiK  nigi. . . 


Z.M7.TI1U 


OtW>>lh;-ri.irti. 

''''— 

2!.57T;SW 

3.S14.4I0 

Hpirita: 

5,e27,3W 
2.VA.V£i 
l,ftl5,357 

1»W2» 

-J"   - 

2:688,31* 

ei.M6.SSS 

1.600. 4K 

«81.173 
10.*»,918 

is:  m;  974 

9.889,371 

Si 

^mlS;  ma'itj^  and  alate,  ^h;bewn.o 

J'Sg-3i' 

m^^mm^^'.T..:::::::::::::::. 

ITnrennpd- 

':::::::::::::::::::::::::aZ. : : 

S3,361.&» 

68,100,088 

""'^i.tact«™i.«ig.«,and»^.... 

6,W8.006 

17,387,744 

i«;2i6 
5:S 

Wood  and  OmbCT: 

^'"^7. 

Sawnr^l™*"   

rnvnumcrated 

8.0M.&70 

Kumltura  woode  aud  hard  woodH— 

rnpnumtraiH) 

Hmiw  Irami-H.  fllUntni,  JoHhiv'  and 
WiHHlwani,  tuTQerr,  ale 

- -j"--^ ^..• 

a;7i2:aio 
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ArUcla. 

fl«i,Mi.8n 

l,[K(>,26fl 

Values. 

Wool: 

Sheep  or  lunltf 

ills,  673.  S66 

Wonlen  and  worili-d  yam; 

Woolen  uaDii[ftcl(iie«: 

iialiw 

All  oUier  uticlex: 

Fan-el  not  (looda  not  liable  lo  duly] 

Expartffrmn  the  Ifnited  Kingdom  {prodnre  and  manvfarttirni)  in  lK!)!t. 


Articlw. 

Quantity. 

Valoe. 

— 

8, 808.800 
K1,7M 

l6,i.'-.),a.'A 

Anlmala;  HorsM 

number.. 

nombcr.. 

1W,4« 
7,923,800 

1.117,690 
901,830 

»g:S 

'•iia 

«,»S:S 

BlcacblnK  materlalii 

Books,  ^nwd 

::: :S;:::; 

l,oar..78& 
J, '222, 17ft 

Candle*  of  all  iwrla 

tO«i,90f. 

7,0*7,160 
9,7SK 

M».mb 

i.-iSt\.(iSi 

Cu&Ik,  etc.; 

a>alii,cliide™.andtnel 

ton*.. 

«,I1..W 

Hfi.4fl6.2S0 

219,077 

Com: 

Wheat  flour do... 

I'lnno 

Cotton  yarn  and  twiit^ 

i7Meo.»ao 

^^ 

::::::":'5S^': 

"las-.::::::::.::::::.:::;::::::::::::; 

z.iia.T70.ooo 

l:S:S:S 

flOI.IOO.OOO 

nseiioo 

30, 706,  .100 

81,638,230 

Stock  Inm  and  socki 

do... 

...doienpftln... 

gsss 

12,fi99 
18,«c;M5 

b2d  commercial    relations — ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

ExporUJrom  the  United  Kingdom  {jiroduce  and  manu/artureii)  in  1S99 — Continaed. 


Articlfa. 

Quantlly. 
1,4M,8M 

Valne. 

hBrrelB. 

tii,a30,fl2e 

Piale,  rough  or  (dlvered 

..«qiurel«el. 

1,7W,100 

240)229 
795,864 

600.150 

:::::::::t:: 

1.880.275 

i.m.sia 

a.  OK,  075 

nd< 

«,Mi.a» 

213,»4,)ffl) 
603,'498 

yMd»- 

7,415,570 

Linen  yam 

pounds.. 

)*rda. 

IS,  162,400 

4,645,330 

157,050,000 

12,  m,  000 

6,1M,000 
2,038,100 

•fSSS 

pounds.. 

J:SS 

Hachlnery: 

steam  cnglnei.- 

other  sorM- 

4.725, 0»6 

440.138 

H«ala: 

iislsot 

^S 
S:5g4 
26fl,Sra 

53.124 
2»,«. 

441,167 

13,916:220 

Wim  ol  Iron  and  eteei  '(Vioept  ieUgraph'wire)' '. 

::::::::f::: 
:::::::;£::; 

!:S:S 

15,000.640 

3.6116,306 

CanVwrnuRhl  and  ftll  oiher  manulaclnre»— 

tei'i'^'r^.'n^'::;;;-.;;-.;:;-.;;;::::: 

:-:::::£:::: 

ASS 

ManuhcUireBof  steel,  or  olHtecL  and  inm 

do.... 

do.... 

10. 064.  HO 

6,764.170 
5.135.170 

3.717,190 

;;;:;;;:;|:ii 

Ingow,  cakdOT  ilaba,  and  preclplIHte 

Mliedo/yellow  metal 

Ot  other  8on« 

BraM.ofBlliwrta 

l^d,  pU,  »hm.  and  pipe,  and  othw  manufattur™ 
Tin,  nnwromht- 

si 

11,990.760 

4,5ee|3s& 

i  813  915 

s,m,w 

2, 934.  aw 

Milk^.'i;Snd^'S;a''^"^."r.^r''!::;::::;::;::::::::::: 

:::::::::do;::: 

Oil  and  floor  dotb 

■x.sej.Mi 

6,821,336 
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ExporUfroiii  llif  Unilfil  Kingdom  {produce  and  manu/oHnret)  i»  iA99— Oontinaed. 


ArticliM. 

Quantllv. 

Value. 

Oil. other  ttum  esentlol  or  medicinal; 

»i.m 

4,417,130 
1,7»,3»0 

7,143,180 

tionery 

and  contec- 

828,100 

0i,W3 

Bilk,  thrown,  iwirt.  and  ywn 

...■-..   TJTd,... 

i,21:SS 

!:S!£ 

Broai  Ktiifla- 

OfsllfcormUn 

4,ft2)),nw 

5,208,300 

!-S« 

Other  kinds- 

•■ffiS 

Skinii  and  tan: 

Portlgn.  British  dreeied 

'"°'„'|J[- 

a,  MO,  TOO 

Vm.'^s 

so,  an,  900 

90,244 

'^'"^■ 

4,751,600 

2,386.345 

>ks,andunena- 

Wool: 

22.827.800 

2.564,600 
29.  SOT,  lOO 
«3,TOO.3O0 

Flocbondngwwj 

-■"S::: 

1.721,li80 

Combed  or  carded,  and  lops 

8,408,780 

:::-::::r^::. 

UeavT,  bnad— 

Allwool 

Mixed 

Haivr,  nnrmw— 

8.249,700 

MO.IOO 
651,200 

10,  am!  400 

B,0JR,200 
6, 098,900 

11,106.400 

ei«,2O0 

1,377,600 

10.646.100 

882,600 

7l!«»i400 

9,T2»,W5 
8.689,430 

""M-    . 

do...- 

Mixed 

"•"iV^r. 

1,044,110 

2,427,»30 
«0,O0O 

Narrow— 

"°lS'^:'"::::::::::;:::;;;::;--;- 

■.■.".".■.■.■.v.pai™: 

T^o- 

2,S98,«fi 

8,311.000 

828  COMMERCIAL   EELATI0N8 — ANNUAL   EEPOETS. 

Exporltfram  the  T}mled  Kingdom  (prodtu^  and  mamifacluTa)  in  1S99 — Continaptl. 


.rt.l^ 

QuaDtlty. 

16.996,009 

Value. 

Yam.  alpaca,  and  mohair, 
All  otbeV^lcl«: 

-'-^— '  — 

IB,229.G80 

'ISS 

1,322,  Ml, OGS 

Egports/rom  the  IhiUd  Kingdom  {forrign  and  (tAnttiiA produce). 


AiUclca. 

<tuanllllea. 

Values. 

«l,TJS 
l,797.a» 

l4.UM.a(» 

.pound... 

"«iff 

1,086,185 

11,0^  SSft 

.pounda- 

■1:SS 

Corn: 

.ponnds.. 

i.9ei.T« 

726,  «7 
908,391 
1M,188 

>!:S;!S 

20,290,168 

M8,BS5 

Other  kinds  of  com  wid  main 

..-do.... 

1,182.290 

23.80«.«S 

Waaleof  rrawandyam) 

Piece  gooda 

...yards.. 

""'Erk  Pe     via                                                                                     -"i 

26^0*7 

.pwmda.. 

02,  ASS 

■"■ahtt"'"'."""" 

IS 

'«16,38B 

■^^■■ 

«,<H0 
33,900 
827, 5W 

S:S 

i|m3 
18,  OM 

Flax  and  hemp: 

Flaji,  d.«|al  and  undre*ed 

:::;|:::: 

6,»3i:805 

.bnahels.. 

793, aio 

■«« 

1:S! 

4.S31 

99,ZJ9 

HomaandhiSfc  

'™^th,elephanta',«»cow,and«aho™e 

to™. 

fi,  138,  ceo 

26. 6^  m 

^S^X: 

f'ls 

Meat:  Prrasrved,  Bailed  or  treah.  all  tlnda.eioeplbaeonand 

Copper,  unwrpiwhl, part  wrought,  and  old  copper 

Iron,  bar.aiigleTioll.  and  rod 

.■.■.■;."ao..i 

1«,«4 

as 

•■igs 

.Google 
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Arllcl™, 

Quantltleo. 

Valu^ 

Metols-Omtliiaeil. 

«57,615 
2,HI9,4«0 
1,720,925 

-^•■- 

a«.90& 

1&74& 

2,417:987 

fefev;:v;.vr.vrr;r.vr.v-v;." 

pound... 

i,3iB;ia) 

9  Z^ll 

387,111 
11H,394 
29,219 

ace.  999 

do.... 

1.142,230 

6r2,D10 

3.288,9«l 

241, 3GS 

sei.sso 

121^245 

IU«<t  and  other  materials  used  (OTniakinB  PMier: 
Unen  end  colton  rag. 

:::;::::;:£":: 

2,5691783 

Fii«i>rlln«eed 

,.™».. 

)tsz,tao 

4,065 

me64 

1«.206 

Thrown 

■.■.■•.:::S=S;. 

"'wo 

Skliinand  iDn; 

j5;S:S 

7,710,966 

2.  we,  230 
7,436,000 

FUFB  o[  nil  mTtH  (except  MHl  BlilDB) 

do.... 

oJP.Sher-^- 

^t\- 

275^747 
S,«S,899 

221^252 
98,412 

32,224:206 

5,1t<5,6e7 

288.244 

428,229 

95».<>66 

292,937,192 

2,310,505 

Spirits: 

:^r'.^T'.:: 

764,450 

1.808,510 
SB2.*6BO 

Geneva  uid  other  lorelgii  uid  colonial  aplrlu 

Straw  plaiting  lor  maklnsEftla  or  bonnet* 

Reflned  and  candy 

gallona.. 

pmind,.. 

-.r'" 

Tobicco: 

Manuiflctured,  clra™ 

Other  K.rta,lneliaiDg  mud 

do... 

706,976 
53S,680 

2,296:505 

Wool,  sheep.  1«nb.  alpaca,  and  llama 

I»<»«1*- 

' 

Value  oj  foialimporUfrmn,  <ind  o/ Id^  exports  to.  Hit  re 


.     o...„,». 

Eiporla. 

Wl,  506,920 
26.969,920 
76,770.660 
62,164.»k'^ 
i;200 

Danlah  Weal  Indies 

242,015 

COHHEBCIAL    EELATIONS ANNUAL    REPOBT8. 


Oermnnf... 


In  West  Africa 


HolUnd 

Java,  and  olhGT  pt 
BelKlum 

AXeeriit'".^'////^'.'/".""'.'.'. 

Fo«je»loiu  Id  Senegambla. . . 


Azores  and  MadeiiB.  ■ . 
OBIU117  MandK. . . 


ulnWeat  Africa... 
Austrian  TenlcorlM 


Trfpoll  andTunle... 


China  (exclusive 

Phlllppin 

Uniled  Rtaies 


I  Hougkane  aod  Uacao) .. 


Uie  Padflo  nol  elJwwhere  itated. . . 


tsRIni 


Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  .. 

Repuhllo  bl  Colombia 

Venemela 

Ecuador  

Brazil 

Uruguay 

rSS^. ."'.::::::::::;::::::: 
PlTU 

Wenieni  coast  of  Africa 


Tol»l  of  tOrelsn  ec 


NorihA 


ji  colonies . . 


WeRt  India  Islands  and  Oulsnu 

BrilUh  Honduras -  - 

Briuihindiii.*;;;''!!."'.'.".'!!  ".'!:;."."■  ■!!-■-■ 

StraHHSetUemenU 

Ceylon 

Haiifrkong 

Uauillius 

Aden 

Eoslem  coast  of  Africa: 

Terri  lories  under  Brididilnaucnue  .. 

Natal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Niger  proteclomte 


^Saca 


Total  of  British  ponesalun 


sdbvGoo^^lc 


EUROPE:    .Ulf ITKD    KINGDOM. 
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TRADK    WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES   IN  1899. 

The  total  imports  into  Great  Britaio  from  the  Unitod  8tat«s  in  lS9d 
amounted  to  *600,405,!>40,  as  compared  with  a  total  in  1898  of  $630,- 
310,775,  a  decrease,  in  round  figures,  of  $30,000,000.  This  decrease 
is  mainly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  corn  and  raw  cotton. 
The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1899,  however,  while  showing  the. decrease  named  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  still  exceed  the  total  in  1897  by  some  $35,0<X),0O0, 
while  the  total  in  1897  exceeded  that  of  1H96  by  nearly  the  same 
figure-^*35,000,000. 

Amoi^  the  articles  imported  in  1899  from  the  United  States  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  prmcipal  increases  octiurred  in — 

Freeh  beef  (over) IS,  000, 000 

Butter  (over) 2,000,000 

Cheeae  (nearly) 2,000,000 

Machinery  (nearly ) 3, 000, 000 

Oil-seed  cake  (nearly) 1,000,000 

Pickles  and  v^etables,  in  salt  or  ii-inegar '70,000 

Tobacco; 

Unman ufactnred  ( over) 5, 000, 000 

Manufactured  (over) 2, 500, 000 

Sawn  or  split  wood  (nearly) 1,000,000 

Sheep  or  Iamb's  wool 1,250,000 

The  most  marked  decreases  were  in — 

Oxen  and  bulls $3,800,000 

Regulusand  precipitate  copper  (nearly) 500, uOO 

Unwrought  and  part  wrought  copper 2, 500, 000 

Wheat 17,500,000 

Data 2,000,000 

Cotton,  raw 42,000,000 

Cycles  (over) 1,000,000 

eealskins  (over) 250,000 

ImporU  into  Oit  United  Kingdom  from  (Ae  United  Sates. 
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'The  export*  of  pickles  and  vegetables  in  salt  or  vinegar  from  the  United  States  U 
the  United  Kingdom  have  risen  from  totals  of  $30,000  in  1S05, 1690,  and  1SB7  U. 
t95,&B0  in  1S08  and  f165,325  in  1899. 
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ImporU  inlu  the  OaiUd  Kingdom,  from  the  United  SUOet — Contiiiuetl. 
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ecrope:  united  kingdom. 

JmiHirtt  inin  the  f'nitfd  Khujitom  fmm  the  Unilrd  fiatr* — Continue)). 
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Imporln  into  the  Ihilfii  Kingdom  fnim  the  UnOfd  Slalfn—ContiatuiA. 
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The  total  export-*  to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  of  British 
and  Irish  products,  amounted  to  $90,51*6,900  in  1899,  as  compai-ed  with 
$73,582,445  in  189H.  an  increase  of  $17,000,000.  The  total,  however, 
still  fall)  short  of  the  figures  in  1896,  1896,  and  1897,  all  of  which 
exceeded  $100,000,000,  the  amount  in  1895  reaching  $140,000,000. 

Tlie  articles  in  which  the  chief  increases  are  to  be  found  are — 


Cotton  yarn  ( nearly ) $500, 000 

Cottons 3, 500, 000 

Earthen  and  china  ware 500, 000 

Cutlery  (nearly) 200,000 

Jute  manufacturea  (nearly) 250, 000 

Linens 1,500,000 

Machinery  (over) 500,000 

MeUla: 

Iron 1,800,000 

Copper  (nearlv)  2,000,000 

Spirits ' 800,000 

Wool 1,200,000 

While  decreases  are  most  marked  in^ 

Aime, ammunition, eh^  (nearly) 1 95(i0,0OO 

Siiftar,  refined  and  candy 25, 000 

The  total  of  "  Sugar,  retined  and  candy."  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
or  manufacture,  exported  to  the  ITnited  States  from  Gi-eat  Britain, 
has  fallen  from  $464,800  in  1895  to  just  over  $10,000  in  1899. 
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Exporit  fmm  (he  VniUd  Kiitgdont  ( BWfwA  and  Irith  pmdiuv)  la  Oif  Vniifd  fttatn  in 
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Erjirrlt  Jnim  thr  Vnilrd  Kingdom  iBrUM  and  Jruh  prodiim  l.i  Ihr  Vnilfd  S 


Wmlen  ■wJ  »i«TC«d  Tvn poODdt..               1Z3L3M)  .  •tD.MB 

Vun,aI]au.iD»lulr.*tc do....                 31.300  n.<H> 
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All  other  Bnlela _ 3.S3&,19S 
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The  total  exports  of  foreif^n  and  i-ulonial  mercbtindi»e  amoanted  to 
$84,280,460,  as  gainst  |S6!f,0t«»,940  in  1898,  or  an  increoKe  of  over 
|115,'X>0^000.  ThuB,  tfae  total  exports  of  all  merchandise  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to  $174,877,360, 
an  increase  of  over  $32,000,000  compared  with  1898. 

Tlie  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  showing 
increases  in  ISiti*  are — 

Briatlus  (iiver) $250,000 

Caoutchouc  (nearly) 600,000 

China  and  earthen  ware  (nearly) 300,000 

Cocoa  (over) 200,000 

Cotton,  raw  (over) 2,000,000 

Cotton  manutacturea  (over) 130,000 

Hemp  (over.) 630,000 

Jute  (over) 200,000 

Copper  (over)  ,.  6,000,000 

Tin  (over) 8,600,000 

Mica  and  talc  (over) 70,000 

(JoatBkina  (over) 2,600,000 

8heep§kinB  (over) 500,000 

The  principal  dw^roascx  occur  in — 

Workeof  art $130,000 

Fniit8,  presen-ed,  without  sugar 250, 000 

Hides  (nearly) 1,500,000 

Unrefined  eugar  (nearly) 210, 000 

Teafnearly) 150,000 

Sheep  or  lambe'  wool  (nearly) 800,000 

Export*  of  foreign  and  colonial  prodiwe  to  Oie  United  fialf ji  from  the  I'nilrd  Kingdom. 
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Erportt  offortiga  and  culoniai  produtx  to  Uie  VniUd  Staiai  from  Iht  Vnited 
Continued. 
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TRADE    WTTH   CUBA    AND   PORTO   RICO. 

No  coDipari8on8  can  be  made  in  thia  report  in  regard  to  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Cuba  or  Porto  Kico  in  1893.  aa  prior  to  1899 
these  islands  wercclartsitied  under  the  heading  of  '^Spanish  West  India 
Lslandd."  Tlie  tabulated  statements  which  follow,  however,  give  the 
direct  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  each  of  the  twoialands  in  the 
year  1899. 
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KjcpurU  of  produir  and  titanufadUTt*  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Cuba  ti 
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ExpoHt  of  prodmetiMtAmant^attuTaof  the  United  Kingdom  U>  Vaba  in  1899 — Continued. 
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Exportt  of  foreign  and  eotoiUat  merchandtM  to  Cuba  from  tite  UniUd  Kingdom  in  1899. 
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NoTI.— It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  of  imporia  into  Great  Brit*in  from  Cuba 
DukM  no  mention  whatever  of  cigara  or  tobacco.  The  Btatistics  of  imports  are  taken 
from  the  firitieh  Board  of  Trade  retnnu.  The  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 
from  the  United  Statu  to  Great  Britun  sbow  an  increase  of  ^,600,000,  in  which  is 
poMibly  included  the  export  of  cigan  from  Cuba. 

TRADE   WITH    FOBIO   KIOO. 

Imporix  from  Portn  Jtieo  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899. 
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Export!  (/produce  and  manu/aeluret  of  the  Oniled  Kingdom  (o  Porto  Bieo  h 
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Iirpiirl»o//oreiffn  and  colonial  merehandm  to  Porto  Rteo  from  the  UaiUd  Kingdom  in  J8S9. 
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POST-OFFICE. 


During  the  year  ended  March  31, 1900,  the  number  of  postal  packets 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows: 


Ntunber- 

IncTCMe. 

loeuh 

TB:*48,000 

Pertaii. 

4.7 

The  number  of  letters  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
16,256,852,  an  in.creaue  of  6.7  per  cent  over  the  number  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  number  of  undelivered  parkcte  dealt  with  during  the  year  were 
as  follows: 
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The  total  number  of  money  ordera  of  all  kinds — inlaod,  foreign,  and 
colonial,  and  telegraph — dealt  with  during  the  year  amounted  to 
12,087,459  as  gainst  11,475,201  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of 
612,258.  The  total  value  of  these  money  orders  was  £35,201,262 
(*176,0O6,310),  compared  with  £33,278,517  ($166,392,685),  an  increase 
of  £1,922,745  («9,613,725). 

The  number  of  postal  orders  during  the  year  was  82,115,674,  rep- 
resenting £28,633,884  (Jl 43, 169, 4 20). 

In  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank,  14,654,609  deposits  were  made 
during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  the  total  amount  deposited 
being  £89,122,160  (1195,610,800).  The  interest,  at  2^  per  cent  per 
annum,  credited  to  depositors  exceeded  $15,000,000,  and  the  total  sum 
standing  to  their  credit  was  $650,593,025.  The  number  of  depositors 
reacbea  8,000,000,  or  1  in  5  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kmgdom. 

The  number  of  telegrams  sent  over  the  wires  during  the  year  was 
90,415,123,  an  increase  of  3.87  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  wages  and  salaries  to 
revenue  and  expenditure; 
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Considerable  activity  in  tbe  extension  of  railroads  was  observable 
in  1899,  not  a  little  of  which  related  to  underground  tubes  with  elec- 
tricity aa  the  motive  power.  The  opening,  early  in  1900,  of  the  Cen- 
tral London,  or  "2-penny  tube,"  as  it  haa  come  to  be  familiarly  called, 
has  already  been  the  subiect  of  a  report.'  It  may  now  be  a(fded  tliat 
this  means  of  rapid  transit,  having  proved  an  instant  success,  has  called 
a  host  of  others  into  the  field.  One  or  two  are  being  preceded  with, 
and  there  are  many  others  seeking  Parliamentary  powers. 

The  Huccess  of  the  Central  London  Railway  haw  proved  so  great  that 
the  revenue  of  the  old  underground  Metropolitan  Railway  has  been 
seriously  diminished,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  latter  concern  it  was  resolved  to  substitute,  at  a  cost  of  J3, 350,000, 
electric  traction  in  place  of  the  steam  power  which  haa  hitherto  obtained, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  for  years  past. 

Ad  important  piece  of  line  haa  been  opened  on  the  (rreat  Weat«m 
Railroad,  joining  Westbury  (Wiltshire)  and  Castle  Cary  (Somerset- 
shire), ana  when  the  further  portion  now  being  conatnicted  has  been 
completed  {connecting  Castle  Gary  with  Taunton)  the  route  from  Lon- 
don to  Exeter  and  Plymouth  will  have  been  shortened  by  many  miles. 
Wm.  M.  Osbornk, 

Corntul-  Getwriil. 

London,  January  8,  1901. 


BRADFORD. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  in  speaking  of  the  trade  conditions  which 
dominated  the  Bradford  trade  for  the  past  year,  to  say  that  one-half  has 
been  a  period  of  unparalleled  boom, followed  by  a  "record"  slump. 
Wool  and  textiles  are  practically  the  only  trades  woich  the  city  of  Brad- 
ford can  boast,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  wnrld-widc  boom  up  to  the 

■Bee  Consular  Beports  No.  241,  Oclober,  1900;  Advance  Sheets  No.  814,  August  22. 
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end  of  December,  1899,  Bradford  experienced  its  full  share  of  the  good 
times  enjoyed  by  every  center  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  worsted  textiles.  No  complaint  could  be  beard  in  any  department 
connected  with  the  trade.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  under  review, 
the  only  source  of  annoyance  to  masters  was  not  a  lack  of  orders  and 
work,  but  a  deficiency  of  work  people  to  execute  the  orders  that  were 
then  in  hand.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  December,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  present  year,  the  boom  in  every  department 
but  one  may  be  said  to  have  continued,  but  since  then  there  has  been 
a  falling  on  in  orders,  and  particularly  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  all 
raw  materials,  which  stands  unparalleled  in  the  memory  or  the  oldest 
man  engaged  in  the  trade.  One  pioneer  of  the  Bradford  trade  states 
that  about  1857,  he  remembers  a  time  when  there  was  a  crisis  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  textile  districts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
when  wool  suffered  a  most  serious  fall;  but  for  its  lon^  continuance, 
and  the  extent  of  the  fall  in  prices,  the  experience  of  this  year  e<-tipses 
every  known  period  of  the  past.  The  situation  is  so  intereiiting  to 
Americans  in  general  that  the  various  features  of  the  trade  are  well 
worthy  of  being  considered. 

WOOL   TRADE. 

For  centuries,  this  city  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  has  special- 
ized the  manipulation  of  the  product  of  the  sheep,  until  to-day  it  eniovs 
the  reputation  of  being  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  wool  in  all  tLe 
world.  A  careful  observer  notices  instinctively  the  natural  aptitude 
which  the  citizens  of  this  district  possess  in  their  ability  to  aandle 
wool.  This  arises,  1  suppose,  from  the  centuries  of  experience  which 
the  present  generation  and  its  forefathers  have  had  in  treating  the 
article  from  its  raw  stat«  to  the  finished  product,  while  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  street,  the  club,  or  the  railway  car  centers 
around  either  wool,  tops,  noils,  yarns,  or  pieces.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
December,  as  before  said,  Bradford  was  enjoying  a  maximum  amount 
of  prosperity.  Work  was  plentiful,  but  best  of  all  to  the  trader,  prices 
of  all  wool  commodities  had  risen  m  a  most  remarkable  manner;  in 
fact,  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Bradford-American  trade  had 
prices  scaled  upward  as  fast  as  they  did  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
Some  idea  can  be  gained  of  what  that  rise  was  when  I  state  that 
wool  went  up  something  like  80  per  cent,  while  60's  merino  tops  more 
than  doubleo  in  price  when  compared  with  the  lowest  point  touched 
in  June,  1895,  and  both  in  yams  and  pieces,  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing advance.  The  greatest  factor  which  brought  about  that  Doom 
was  the  supposed  shortage  of  wool  of  a  merino  quality  in  Australia 
and  the  expectation  entertained  by  users,  not  simply  in  Bradford,  ' 
but  in  finery  other  center  where  wool  is  consumed,  that  prices  would  go 
higher,  "riiis  belief  led  men  to  buy  up  every  available  pound  of  raw 
stock,  while  fabric  buyers  manifested  the  same  eagerness  to  place 
orders  for  the  manufactured  article  before  values  b^ame  too  exorbi- 
tant, thus  producing,  for  the  time  being,  a  situation  which  it  is  hard  to 
describe.  But  the  record  of  the  past  six  months  leaves  now  no  ques- 
tion of  doubt  that  the  shortage  all  last  year  was  made  too  much  of  by 
everybody,  and  that  both  men  and  market  are  now  suffering  in  conse- 
quence. This  district  could  probably  have  better  withstood  tne  depres- 
sion had  the  maximum  prices  continued  for  a  season,  but  no  sooner  bad 
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the  summit  been  rea<-hcd  than  the  tide  receded,  more  quickly  than  it 
came  in.  In  fact,  both  men  and  markets  had  no  sooner  got  matters 
adjusted  to  the  new  conditions  than  the  process  of  consoUdation  was 
altogether  denied  them,  and  the  vorat  of  it  all  is  that  with  a  fall  in 
prices  the  trade  here  has  been  heavily  hurt,  altbouf^h,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  there  has  been  in  this  district  only  one  failure. 

As  illustrating  the  extent  of  the  fall,  I  give  below  a  table  showing 
the  current  prices  for  three  standard  articles  of  ti'ade  since  the  height 
of  the  boom  was  reached; 

Current  prita  /or  itandttrd  iirtida. 
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lopg.M-r 
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A  glance  at  the  above  table  shows  that  the  article  which  boomed  so 
strpngly  has  fallen  from  67  cents  to  39  cents,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
the  rise  which  60's  tops  made  in  1898  and  1899  has  now  been  completely 
wiped  out,  to-day'8  price  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  Jannary,  1898. 
To  merchants  here,  such  an  unlocked- for  situation  is  most  unpalatable, 
and  the  profit  which  the  majority  made  last  year  has  been  lost;  for 
topniakei-s  and  spinners,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  having  no  time  to 
clear  themselves  of  the  stocks  they  bought  last  December  before  things 
began  to  fall,  held  steadily  on  in  the  fult  hope  of  seeing  values  become 
st^dy,  the  markets  firm  again,  and  some  return  at  least  to  values  con- 
siderably better  than  what  they  are  to-day.  Instead  of  that,  there  has 
been  one  continual  fall,  and  even  to-day  it  is  questionable  if  the  bottom 
has  been  touched. 

CHANOINO    FACTORS  AND   TASIIIONS. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boom  ran  only  upon  one 
special  quality  of  wool,  namely,  merinos.  When  OO'a  tops  were  figur- 
ing at  67  cento,  the  market  was  almost  swamped  with  40*8  croasbrM  at 
26  cents,  and  it  is  more  remarkable  still  that  from  January,  1898,  to 
December,  1899,  60's  tops  showed  a  rising  tendency  all  the  time,  start- 
ing at  29  cents  and  finisning  at  67  cents,  this  being  a  rise  of  no  less 
tlian  28  cents  per  pound.  Rut  it  is  all  the  more  signiiicant  that  dunng 
those  two  years,  W's  crossbred  tops  did  not  vary  more  than  from  20 
cents  to  26  cents,  and  during  the  same  period  merino  wools  were  being 
increasingly  consumed,  while  crossbred  qualities  of  a  medium  and 
coarse  nature  were  shrinking.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  when 
merinos  were  at  the  top,  and  the  cry  of  scarcity  was  being  dinned 
furiously  into  the.ears  of  everybody,  fabric  buyers  began  to  devote 
attention  to  the  class  of  fabrics  into  which  such  wools  as  40's  are  made. 
For  months  prior  to  the  final  jump  in  merinos,  clothiers  had  been 
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doing  their  utmost  to  force  orosabred  fabrics,  and  after  last  October, 
they  refused  to  give  out  aDV  orders  at  all  for  meriao-toade  goods. 
This  was  simply  Uie  result  of  the  greatly  increased  prices  for  nbrics 
which  manufacturers  are  demanding,  and  especially  to  clothiers  did 
the  situBtiuti  seem  anomalous,  when  cheap  crossbred-made  goods  were 
lying  plentifully  about  them;  and  almost  like  a  wave  did  the  desire 
arise  over  the  whole  district  to  take  up  the  cheap  article,  i.  e.,  cross- 
breds;  the  cause  bein^  the  demand  made  by  clothiers  for  something 
cheaper  than  the  fabrics  made  from  merino  wool.  And  what  has  been 
the  result!  Briefly  put,  it  has  powerfully  helped  to  paralyze  consump- 
tion and  put  down  prices  for  merino  qualities  of  wools,  crossbreds 
.finding  all  the  while  increased  support  and  adevelopiog  consumption 
right  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  In  fact,  the  only  trade  being  done  is 
running  on  crossbred  qualities,  fashions,  too,  more  or  less  favoring  the 
article. 

A  MEW   FINISH    FOB    "cKOSSBBKd"   FABBICS. 

A  point  here  of  very  special  moment  to  American  manufacturers  is 
.the  method  of  finishing  such  goods  as  serges  and  coatings  made  out  of 
crossbred  yarns,  which  to-day  is  having  considerable  success  among 
manufactui'ers  in  this  district.  -  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  serges  are 
usually  rough  in  texture,  the  face  of  the  cloth  being  rather  sharp  and 
brittle  to  the  touch,  with  more  or  less  hairs  on  the  suHace,  which  to 
some  have  always  been  an  objection.  Now,  when  merino  fabrics  last 
year  became  so  exorbitant  in  price,  and  fashions  were  demanding  fine, 
soft,  clothy  articles,  West  Riding  manufacturers,  with  their  customary 
ingenuity  and  skill,  detennined  to  try  to  overcome  this  defect  in  cross- 
bred serges,  their  object  being  to  make  the  surface  of  such  a  fabric 
appear  to  the  wearer  as  if  it  was  mnde  out  of  fine  merino  wool.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  the  removal  of  the  surface  fibers,  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  they  set  to  work  in  a  detemiinod  way,  and  I  am  able  to 
say  on  unquestionable  authority,  and  also  on  actual  inspection  of  the 
goods,  that  success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  Fabrics  to-day  are  being 
made  out  of  crossbred  yams  which  only  the  very  expert  could  dis- 
tineuiah,  so  much  do  they  rcsenible  in  appearance  similar  goods 
maHc  out  of  merino  yarns.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  how  this  result  had 
been  obtained,  I  learned  that  to  thoroughly  boil  the  goods  before  finish- 
ing had  the  effect  of  forcing  all  the  loose  surface  fibers  onto  the  face 
of  the  cloth,  so  that  when  the  piece  was  cut,  they  could  be  removed  far 
more  easily  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  Boiling,  too,  had  the 
effect  of  imparting  a  softer  handle  or  feel  to  the  cloth,  this  being  demon- 
strated by  two  pieces  made  from  exactly  the  same  yarns,  the  one  being 
boiled  and  the  other  not  boiled.  In  point  of  difference  and  value,  the  one 
was  worth  at  least  6  cents  per  yard  more  than  the  other,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  our  manufacturers  to  experiment  in  finishing  in  this  way. 

COURSE   OP   WORSTED   COATINOa 

Worsted  coating  have  in  the  past  been  an  article  of  front-rank 
importance  in  the  Bradford  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent tariff  has.  however,  relegated  them  to  a  back  seat,  the  dearness  of 
merino  and  fine  croHabred  wools  also  going  against  their  shipment  to 
America.     But  it  is  just  as  well  for  American  manuhicturers  to  keep 
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an  eye  upon  this  class  of  goods,  as  the  fall  in  prices  places  English 
manufaoturfi'tj  on  a  far  better  footing  than  has  been  the  cane  during 
recent  months.  What  is  commonly  known  in  the  Bradford  trade  an 
"American  clay  coatinga"  are  specified  below.  In  this  table  is  shown 
the  T&lues  per  yard  when  prices  were  at  the  highest,  and  also  quota- 
tjons  for  bxiay : 

Contnut  in  prietf  for  KnrtUd  roatinfft. 
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OUSTING   THE   COXTIXENTAI,  TRADER. 

In  last  year's  report,  special  reference  wa.s  miide  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  American  market  was  lost  to  Bradford  manufacturers,  thev  made 
a  special  effort  to  oust  their  continental  competitors  from  the  English 
markets,  a  fact  which,  if  accomplished  entirely,  would  be  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  ever  the  American  markets  were,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  the  tariff  of  1S92.  I  need  hardly  say  that  those  efforts  have  in 
no  sense  been  relinquished  on  the  part  of  Bradford  manufacturers, 
who  are  still  showing  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  taste  in  fabric  oon- 
struction,  and  who  seem  more  than  ever  disposed  to  study  the  special 
requirements  of  their  own  home  trade.  Bradford  manufacturers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  chatnher  of  commerce,  are  exhibiting  selec- 
tions of  fabrics  made  in  this  district  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
although  the  exhibit  in  many  respects  is  a  creditable  one,  yet  from 
accounts  it  has  left  much  to  be  desired,  not  being  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  grades  of  goods  manufactured  in  Bradford.  But 
as  showing  that  imports  of  yams  and  fabrics  from  abi-oad  are  steadily 
decreasing,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  particulars,  compiled  by 
the  Bradford  Observer.      Take  first  the  wool  yam  imports: 
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In  this  department,  it  can  bardlv  be  said  that  the  change  has  been 
very  material,  though  of  course  tne  expansion  in  the  last  year,  coin- 
cident with  the  general  trade  boom,  has  its  set-off  on  the  export  side, 
for  in  yarns  England  exchanges  very  freely  with  Germany  especially. 
We  turn,  then,  to  woven  fabrics,  and  find  the  imports  for  the  two  classes 
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of  goods,  of  which  quantitie^d  as  well  as  values  are  given  in  the  returns, 
to  have  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Clothe. 

StuOlt. 

Yeu. 
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Stnia. 

rardt. 
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Yardt. 
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Under  this  heading,  the  decline  is  sufficiently  marked  to  give  some- 
thing more  than  compensation  for  the  doubtfully  fluctuating  fibres  in 
the  other  departments.  There  is,however,a  "miscellaneous '"depart- 
ment in  the  itnport  tables,  in  which  quantities  can  not  be  given,  but 
values  only.  The  figures  relating  thereto  are  subjoined,  and  also 
the  total  value  of  all  Kinds  of  woof  manufactures  imported: 


Ml«*ll.n 

eoui  fabrics. 

All  f«brlc«. 

Ve«r. 

mODe;. 
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United  Slates 
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The  effect  of  the  last  column,  giving  the  sum  of  the  values  of  all  the 
imported  fabrics  for  these  five  years,  is  unmistakable,  ef^pecially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  lise  in  wool  values  in  the  latter  part  of  IStH* — 
apai-t  from  which,  evidently,  the  total  would  have  shown  a  further 
marked  decline  from  18dg. 

A  specially  interesting  feature  of  the  Bradford  trade  is  an  increasing 
consumption  by  local  manufacturers  of  cotton  yarns  spun  from  Ameri- 
can-grown cotton.  I  have  made  special  inquiry  upon  this  one  point, 
and  although  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  reliable  estimate,  yet  all  the  experts 
consulted  freely  admit  that  cotton  yarns  enter  considerably  into  at 
least  35  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  Bradford.  Local  man- 
ufacturers know  that  price  per  yard  is  a  very  important  consideration 
in  selling  their  fabrics,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  goods  par- 
ticularly, cotton  yarns  are  being  increasingly  used  as  the  warp  of 
the  fabric,  a  very  large  part  of  the  stuff  gocxls  shipped  to  the  United 
States  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  cotton.  Then  mercerized  yams, 
although  not  so  freely  spoken  of  as  they  were,  are  consumed  as  exten- 
sively as  ever,  being  used  in  almost  every  class  of  fabric  imaginable. 
Ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  a  hundred  and  one  varieties  of  like 
goods  are  now  being  produced  almost  exclusively  from  mercerized 
yarn.  In  a  word,  there  is  every  indication  that  this  district  alone  is 
yearly  becoming  a  verj'  extensive  patron  of  cotton  yams  spun  from 
American -grown  cotton. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Surveying  the  course  of  trade  in  ite  relation  to  industrial  condi- 
tions, it  must  be  said  that  for  the  past  four  months,  slackness  has  been 
the  pretlominating  feature.  The  natural  effect  of  all  booms  is  a  reac- 
tion, and  to-day,  rather  large  quantities  of  machinery  in  Bradford  are 
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standing  idle  or  bein^  only  fwrtly  run.  Commi»aion  wool  combere, 
especially  those  combing  merino  wools,  have  not  run  one-half  the 
time,  more  "playing"  having  taken  place  than  during  the  past  ten 
years.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bradford  ban  enjoyed  considerable 
mme  in  connection  with  the  flotation  of  big  trusts,  chief  of  which  are 
the  Dyers'  Association  and  the  Yorkshire  Wool  Combers'  Aasociation. 
The  former  certainly  appears  to  be  doing  a  successful  trade,  but  judg- 
ing by  the  year's  work  of  the  Wool  Combers,  prospects  are  none  too 
bngbt,  while  if  the  condition  and  standing  of  their  snares  on  the  stock 
exchange  offer  any  criterion  as  to  the  standing  of  the  company,  it 
must  be  described  as  decidedly  bad,  the  £1  ($4,8(5)  preferred  ordinaiy 
shares  having  to-day  only  a  market  value  of  14b.  6a.  or  ($3.52). 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  working  of  the  Wool  Combers,  which 
comprise  38  businesses,  most  of  them  being  of  Urge  dimensions  and  long 
established,  shows  that  a  profit  has  been  made  of  £104,573  ($50S,904.50) 
gross,  which,  after  paying  administration  expenses,  interest  to  ven- 
dors, interest  on  debenture  stock,  and  a  proportion  of  the  preliminary 
expenses,  and  after  setting  aside  i!30,000  {$145,995)  to  a  depreciation 
fund,  leaves  only  £24,876  ($121,059.04)  for  distribution,  from  which 
the  directors  have  paid  5  per  cent  intci'est  on  the  preferred  ordinary 
shares,  while  the  ordinary  shareholders  have  had  to  be  content  with 
nothing  at  all.  For  a  first  year's  working  of  a  combine  of  this  char- 
act«r,  the  i-eturns  are  certainly  unsatisfactory,  though  in  fairness  to 
the  companv  it  must  be  said  that  trade  has  been  very  quiet  since  this 
year  came  m.  The  directors  state  that  when  business  is  good  and 
work  plentiful,  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactorv  profit  for  all. 

An  important  item,  as  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows,  is  that 
another  leading  wool  combing  firm,  Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  &  Sons, 
Limited — a  company  that  was  floated  at  the  time  of  the  boom  last  year — 
has  also  recently  met  its  shareholders  for  the  first  time.  Here,  again, 
the  balance  sheet  shows  how  unprofitable  has  been  the  trade,  i!l(),858 
($83,039.45)  being  the  profit  made,  which  only  permits  of  interest 
being  paid  on  the  debenture  stock  and  5  per  cent  on  the  preference 
shares,  leaving  a  balance  of  £5,020  ($24,429.83)  to  be  carried  forward. 
Further  comment  is  needless,  as  these  two  companies  alone  offer  the 
best  commentary  on  what  the  trade  of  Bradford  has  been  during  the 
past  six  months.  Neither  is  the  outlook  at  all  rosy.  Commodities 
entering  into  manufacturing  have  risen  considerably,  coal  alone  hav- 
ing increased  in  value  100  per' cent,  while  the  class  of  fuel  used  in  this 
district  for  steam-raising  purposes  is  at  least  twice  as  dear  as  it  was  at 
the  lowest  point.  P^xperts  affirm  that  the  market  to-day  is  so  demor- 
alized and  prices  so  unstable,  that  at  least  the  present  year  will  have 
to  pass  away  before  this  district  begins  to  enjoy  anouier  season  of 
good  business. 

FtTRNITUKE. 

The  demand  for  American  furniture  continues  to  increase,  and  if 
our  manufacturers  would  only  cater  more  to  the  English  style  and 
requirements,  a  much  greater  volume  of  business  would  be  the  result. 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  importing  houses  in  the  north  of 
England  informed  me  that  he  bad  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing 
American  finns  to  copy  English-made  goods  on  which  there  was  a  run, 
and  even  when  they  did  so,  there  was  generally  some  alteration  made 
H,  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 54  -  I 
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in  the  details  which  detracted  from  the  value  of  the  article.  Especially 
are  these  remarks  applicable  to  chairs,  a  large  number  of  which  have 
been  sent  over  as  modela. 

An  improvement  is  also  suggested  in  the  finish  of  portions  which  do 
not  at  first  sight  catch  the  eye.  These  are  ofttimes  left  in  a  rough 
state,  while  the  outward  appearance  is  everything  that  can  be  desired; 
and  unlestj  they  have  been  improved  before  purcliasera  come  to  exam- 
ine the  article,  the  defects  are  most  noticeable. 

There  is  a  very  good  opening  for  the  sale  of  well-finished  wood- 
frame  bedsteads,  which  are  now  coming  into  more  general  use.  If 
our  furniture  manufacturers  will  give  special  attention  to  the  matter, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  much  larger  export  business  can  be  cultivated. 

The  railway  charges  from  the  seaport,  70  miles  distaut,  to  Bradford 
are  very  heavy,  aggregating  in  some  case^j  double  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance across  the  AUantic,  and  it  is  suggested  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
shipments  should  be  paclted  in  sections  to  be  put  together  on  arrival 
hoi".  ihuH  economizing  both  in  freight  and  packing. 

HARDWABE. 

The  demand  for  American  hardware  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  stylo  and  finish.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to 
refrigerators,  steam  valves,  ludiators,  and  lawn  mowers.  Lawn  mowers 
are  just  now  being  imported  from  Canada  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate 
than  those  from  the  States,  and  our  makers  must  inquire  mto  the 
matter.  Engineers'  machinery  and  tools  are  acknowledged  to  be  far 
ahead  of  any  others,  and  command  an  ever  increasing  and  ready  sale. 


Lar^  quantities  of  American  fruit  continue  to  be  imported  into 
this  district.  As  soon  as  the  season  hei-e  is  over  shipments  commence 
to  arrive,  and  the  fruit  ia  disposed  of  by  auction  in  Liverpool.  Apples 
are  particularly  in  demand,  and  there  is  a  greater  inquiry  for  them 
than  any  others  imported.  As  a  rule,  they  are  received  in  satisfactory 
condition.  Serious  complaints  were  made  last  season,  however,  of  the 
manner  of  packing  the  barrels,  the  bulk  being  "seconds,"  with  firsts" 
on  the  top.  The  empties  command  good  prices,  and  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  A  gentleman  i-emarked  a  few  days  ago  he 
was  open  to  purchase  500  large  empty  barrels. 

PE0VIBION8. 

There  has  been  a  good  and  steady  consumption  in  this  district  of 
American  hog  meats  and  lard,  said  to  have  been  heavier  than  any  pre- 
vious yeiir,  and  largely  helped  by  the  higher  prices  ruling  for  Irish 
and  Danish  meats,  which  are  next  in  volume  consumed  in  the  noilh  of 
England.  The  meate  prepared  from  heavy  hogs,  in  demand  some 
years  ago,  are  going  more  out  of  favor  every  year,  and  to  retain  this 
market,  our  curers  should  give  every  attention  to  the  mildness  of  cure 
and  the  selection  of  hogs  for  a  leaner  class  of  meat.  Borax-packed 
meats  are  preferred  to  the  dry  salted,  in  consequence  of  the  preserva- 
tive properties  and  the  prevention  of  oversalting. 

With  regard  to  pickled  cured  hams,  I  wouM  impress  on  all  our 
curers  the  folly  of  holding  this  meat  too  long  in  picKle  (for  spectda- 
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tive  purposeB),  of  which  many  instances  have  been  noted  this  season, 
with  the  result  that  for  a  time  the  meat  haa  been  unsatiafactorj  and 
the  brand  less  popular. 


The  practice  of  mailing  trade  circulars,  catalogiiee,  etc.,  wholesale 
to  firms  in  the  hope  of  securing  business,  meets  with  very  little  success 
here.  There  are  so  many  travelers  constantly  covering  the  ground 
and  coining  in  personal  contact  with  the  principals  that,  unless  there 
is  some  particular  specialty  they  are  in  want  of  which  can  not  be  met 
with  on  this  side,  tnere  is  very  little  chance  of  attention  being  paid 
to  circulars.  Enterprising  firms  who  send  their  representatives  over 
here  as  a  rule  meet  with  success,  for  they  can,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
exhibition  of  samples,  lay  the  merits  of  their  respective  goods  before 
the  storekeepers  and  offer  inducements  for  their  introduction. 

The  sale  of  American  products  and  manufactures  is  greater  in 
variety  and  volume  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  due  in  great 
measure  to  dogged  determination  on  the  part  of  our  exporters,  com- 
bined with  excellence  in  the  articles  themselves.  The  building  in 
which  this  consulate  is  situated  has  heretofore  been  served  with  t£ree 
endless  revolving  elevators,  in  and  out  of  which  passengers  have  had 
to  step  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion.  The  proprietor,  seeing 
the  danger  of  the  system,  has,  after  considerable  investigation,  had  an 
American  electric  elevator,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  imported 
and  erected.  It  has  been  running  several  weeks  and  gives  such  satis- 
faction that  the  other  two  lifts  wul  be  altered  the  same  way. 


The  accompanying  table  shows  the  value  of  declared  exports  from 
this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1899 
and  1900,  the  principal  increase  being  in  wool,  cotton  goods,  machinery, 
stuffs,  cotton  and  silk  yarns,  and  worsted  coatings: 
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T.  L.  Rbnton, 
FiW!  and  Acting  Con»iil. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Consul  Day  sends  from  Bradford,  .Tanuary  4,  1901,  copy  of  "The 
Bradford  trade  annual  review  for  1900"  (tlie  varioua  articles  being 
written  by  experts),  as  follows: 

Thb*Bbadfobii  Tradb  Annual  Ebview  vob  1900. 

[Reprlnled  ham  the  Bradford  Obserrer,  December  31.  1900.} 

In  preaeDtmga  review  of  tbe  Bradford  trade  of  the  poet  twelve  months,  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  it  ie  the  last  of  a  century;  and,  althoagb  it 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  a  century's  progrees  io 
textile  manufacture  in  an  article  which  is  merely  the  retroapet't  of  a  year,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  note  a  few  of  ita  nalient  features.  It  may  be  eoid  tliat  the  wontted  trade 
as  we  have  it  to-day  ia  the  growth  of  eica<'tly  one  hundred  years.  The  firet  steam 
engine  to  work  a  mill  in  Br^ford  waa  of  15  horsepower.  It  was  started  in  1800  by 
MeasFB.  Ramsbottom,  Swaine  &  Margatroyd,  and  in  the  followlDR  year  Mr.  Richard 
Fawcett  built  another  mil);  another  was  erected  in  l8(Kby  Messrs.Benjaminand  Mat- 
thew Thompeon,  and  in  1H03  Mr.  John  Rand  built  another.  Upto  that  time,  although 
there  were  a  few  spinning  frames  worked  by  horse  gins,  the  industry  was  practicaOy 
carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  3,000pieces  a  week  was  about  the  extent 
of  the  production  of  the  district.  Not  until  1826  were  power  looms  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Horsfall  in  tlieir  mill  in  North  Winf^,  and  though  Cartwr^ht  had  a  comb 
driven  by  power  bo  far  back  ae  1827,  it  was  many  years  Mfore  the  combing  machine 
was  improved  into  a  practical  success.  The  genesis  of  the  modem  factory  belongs, 
then,  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  centurr,  and  not  until  it  was  nearly  halfway 
through  could  we  be  said  to  be  fairly  out  of  the  experimental  stage.  The  last  haU 
of  the  century  has  witnessed  ajnazing  advances.  We  began  the  century  using  only 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  wools,  between  1S40  and  18^  we  began  to  use  ^paca, 
mohair,  and  Australian  wool,  and  now  use  just  about  three  times  as  much  imported 
I4W  material  as  we  do  of  the  home  growth.  Until  thirty  years  ago,  we  made  practi- 
cally nothing  for  men's  wear  except  linings,  and  the  range  of  our  products  in  drsss 
poods  was  exceedingly  limited.  Now,  we  pro<lucean  almost  infinite  variety  of  fabrics 
m  wool,  cotton,  mobair,  and  silk  in  every  possible  combination,  aud  for  ttie  clothing 
of  the  people  of  both  sexes  in  all  parte  of  the  civilized  world.    The  mill  nf  to-day, 
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were  the  first  attempts  at  factories,  and  the  condition  of  the  workers  is  incomparably 
improTed.  Profits  are  no  doubt  very  much  smaller  on  the  turnover,  bat,  though 
the  rate  may  lie  lower,  the  aggre^te  return  to  capital  and  labor  has  swollen  to  enor- 
mous fif^ree.  The  century  has  seen  its  commercial  crisia,  and  in  1874-75  the  prophetn 
of  evil  solemnly  dedicated  Bradford  to  thebatsand  owls.  But  in  the  last  year  of  the 
century,  we  have  come  through  a  commercial  crisis  without  parallel  for  its  danger, 
and  yet  without  so  much  as  the  whisper  of  panic  or  the  loss  of  a  single  firm  of  impor- 
tance and  good  standing.  There  could  be  no  more  convindng  proof  of  the  ^^eral 
health  and  soundness  of  a  great  industry. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  retrospect?  One  hundred  years  is  not  a  long  time  in  the 
world's  history,  and  yet,  within  the  lifetime  of  father  and  son  it  may  be,  we  have 
this  marvelous  and  unquestionable  progress  all  along  the  line.  We  oi^ht,  then,  to 
have  faith  in  the  future,  faith  in  oureelvea,  and  in  those  who  are  coming  after  us. 
Year  by  year  we  seem  to  jog  along  in  the  old  ruta  and  see  no  improvement,  but 
that  is  because  we  take  short^ghtea  views.  Ijooking  from  a  sutlicientlv  high  moun- 
tain, we  can  see  that  all  the  way  has  been  pnwresa,  and  we  can  wisn  our  grand- 
children no  better  wish  than  that,  at  the  close  of  the  century  which  be^ns  to-morrow, 
they  may  be  able  to  look  back  over  as  good  a  record. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  post  year,  how  have  we  fared?  If  avote  weretAkenon  'Change 
to-day  the  answer  would  be  almost  unanimous  that  1900  has  been  "the  worst  year 
we  ever  had."  And  yet  there  has  been  very  little  shortness  of  work  and  no  com- 
plaining in  our  streets.  Nor  has  there  been  any  serious  check  to  production.  To 
understand  this  year,  we  roust  go  back  at  least  two  vears.  About  the  middle  of  1898, 
it  began  to  be  dear  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  h    '       '        '  ... 


1  had  entered  upon  a  period  of 
expansion.  For  some  reason,  ourownindustryseemed  tobeleftout  in  the  cold  when 
every  other  was  already  booming.  We  had  not  recovered  from  the  blow  which  the 
Dingley  tariff  liad  struck  at  the  wool  induatiy  of  Europe,  and  the  purchaaine  power 
of  the  inasnes  at  home  had  not  yet  to  the  full  extent  felt  the  impetus  of  the  new 
movement.  Hence,  although  we  were  warned  that  a  succession  of  droughts  in  Aus- 
tralia was  decimating  the  flocks  there  and  seriously  threatening  future  supplies  of 
merino  wool,  there  was  no  cause  of  apprehension,  because  the  world's  wool  pro- 
dudion  had  been  growing  (aster  than  ita  requiremeuts,  and  stocks  were  very  great. 
Sti  11,  toward  the  end  of  1868  biiainees  began  to  look  up,  especially  in  those  goods 
which  are  made  from  merino,  and  prices  b^an  slowly  to  harden.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  we  had  been  used  to  an  almost  uniformly  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  all 
raw  materials,  and  so  the  advances  were  paid  with  reluctance;  but  when,  last  year, 
■ -»  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  other  articles  began  to  follow  suit,  when 


the  output  of  the  African  cold  mines  was  checked  and  attenuated  catalogues  at  the 
London  sales  really  looked  as  if,  after  all,  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  merino,  men 
Mid  that  we  were  entering  upon  an  era  of  higher  prices.    They  lost  their  timidity. 


and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  became  absolutely  reckless.     The  value  of  G 
Elotany  tops,  which  had  been  20id.  (41  cents)  before  the  rise  b^an  at  the  end  of  ISwt, 
tiad  in  twelve  months  risen  to  34id.  (70  cents)  per  jKjund. 

"Many  who  go  for  wool  come  back  shorn"  is  a  Spanish  proverb  quoted  by  Cer- 
vantes. It  exactly  sums  up  thestory  of  what  has  happened  in  1000.  Men  who  liought 
heavily  when  the  price  had  got  to  half  a  crown  were  sure  it  would  go  to  three 
shillings.  The  wool  wasn't  there,  and  people  would  have  to  pay  the  price.  That 
wasthea'rgument  Thefallacy  lay  in  assuming  that  a  man  who  had  paid  36s.  ($8.52^ 
for  a  Botany  worst«<l  suit  would  have  no  othef  option  than  to  pay  4&s,  ((10.96) 
when  next  he  went  to  buys  rig-out.  What  happened  was  that  he  bought  something 
else  which  was  not  Botany.  The  high  price  killed  the  trade,  in  short,  and  tliere 
was  a  collapse.  In  ten  months,  during  which  there  was  very  little  selling,  the  price 
fell  to  ISd.  (36  cents).  Although  probably  very  few  [leople  bought  much  at  the 
extreme  point,  most  who  were  in  the  trade  boucht  heavily  at  2s.  3d.  (55  <¥nts)  and 
from  that  to  half  a  crown;  and  only  the  "smalt  men"  who  were  forced  to  realiKe 
early  in  the  year  can  have  got  out  without  gliastly  losses.  At  the  end  of  last  year, 
the  trade  of  the  whole  world  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  tremendous 
collapse  which  occurred  took  everybody  by  surprise.  The  plain  leeson  is  that  wool 
is  wool,  whether  it  be  merino  crossbred  or  Irish,  and  that  no  one  class  of  raw  mate- 
rial can  for  long  maintain  a  price  which  is  out  of  all  proporiion  higher  than  another. 
If  the  world's  wheat  crops  were  to  fail,  and  prices  were  to  soar  to  an  extravagant 

Joint,  we  should  find  that  millions  who  now  eat  white  bread  would  revert  to  rye 
read  and  oatmeal  porridge  until  the  equilibrium  had  been  restored. 
in  other  respects,  the  year  has  been  a  difficult  one.     Cotton,  which   is  a  more 
important  factor  than  ever  in  the  Bradford  trade,  has  been  dear,  and  has  yet  to  fol- 
low wool.    la  medium  and  low-class  stuffs,  there  has  thus  been  an  opportunity  for 
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French  all-wool  good£  to  compete,  and,  althot^h  the  qn&ntity  of  French  goods  sold 
may  not  h&ve  b^n  Urge,  it  has  be«n  sufficient  to  denreee  pncee.  Some  merchants 
complain  that  increased  prices  for  dyeing  have  injured  certain  branches  of  the  trade, 
but  it  is  not  contended  that  the  old  prices  were  profitable,  and  asainst  this  should  be 
set  as  a  substantial  asset  the  fact  tliat  the  "Dyers,"  having  placed  large  contracts 
for  coal  before  the  rise  became  acute,  have  been  able  to  give  the  trade  the  advantage 
throughout  the  year.  There  has  been  less  development  in  new  directions  than  for 
many  years,  and  the  crviiw  need  of  the  trade  is  tor  something  new,  though  in  what 
direction  it  may  l>e  looked  for  is  hard  to  say.  Mohair  is  still  to  the  front,  and,  as 
ladies  are  allowed  anv  latitude  almoet  in  the  choice  of  materials,  it  seems  likely 
to  maintain  its  ground  so  long  as  fashion  sticks  so  tenaciously  to  plain  goods.  We 
are  ^lad  to  know  that  our  BUggiestions  as  to  the  possibility  of  Bradford  mannbcturera 
making  a  bid  for  the  all-wool  drees  trade  have  led  to  some  moet  successful  and 
encouraging  excursions  in  this  direction.  We  have  still  much  to  leam  in  regard  to 
the  spinning  of  mule  yams  from  short  wools,  and  the  vast  resources  of  the  River 
Plate  are  still  almost  untouched  by  us.  But  in  the  siring  and  preparation  of  single 
warps,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success,  our  mannfacturers  have  no  longer 
any  need  to  fear  results,  while  in  the  finishing  of  the  pieces  when  woven,  Bradford 
can  bear  comparison  with  the  best  foreign  practice.  Giennany  has  been  suffering 
from  the  over-expansion  of  all  her  industries,  and  financial  tightness  has  restricted  her 
buying  energies.    As  she  is  by  far  the  most  important  customer  for  our  yams,  the 


export  yam  trade  has  been  under  a  clond  for  some  time,  and  prices  have  relapsed  to 
ylow       '  .... 


a  very  low  and  unremunerative  level. 

Although  the  year  cloees  with  prospects  anything  but  bright,  and  with  a  good 
many  sore  bones,  prices  generally  ore  upon  a  low  and  tolerably  safe  basis.  Stocks  of 
"  dear  stuff "  have  either  been  absorbed  or  mitten  down,  and  neither  in  tops,  yams, 
norgoods  are  they  accumulating.  Whether  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Bontb 
Africa,  will  derange  matters  or  help  to  mend  them  is  at  least  debatable,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  the  war  nas  yet  to  be  felt — as  it  will  be  felt  sooner  or  later — as  a  burden. 
But  America  has  had  her  period  of  reaction,  and  is  coming  out  of  it,  and  it  may  be  in 
our  own  case  that  we  have  not  yet  cometo  theendof  the  period  of  expansion  which, 
beginning  in  1898,  was  checked  in  the  middle  of  1999  by  the  Transvaal  trouble.  But 
any  attempt  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  this  year  by  specolative  movements  in  the  next 
are  oretty  certain  to  end  in  disaster. 

WOOL,  1000. 

While  poets,  philosophers,  and  moralists  are  ennged  tolling  the  posong  bell  of 
the  nineteenth  century  from  their  own  particular  Dell  chamber,  we  need  otter  no 
apology  for  departing  irom  the  usual  matter-of-fact  method  of  reviewing  the  course 
of  the  wool  trade.  Commerce,  with  its  glamour  of  gold,  its  sordid  preoccupation, 
and  its  ofttimes  dull  and  depressing  toil,  has  nevertheless  its  rr"— -•'"  — ■^"      '  -■'  " 


the  milestones  for  a  while  and  take  a  comprehensive  glam 
landscape  through  which  we  have  passed. 

Scattered  over  the  distant  plains  of  Australia,  where  the  silence  is  only  broken  by 
the  plaintive  "cooey"  of  the  lonely  colonist  pleading  for  the  companionship  of  hw 
fellow-man;  guarded  by  numberless  eetandas  which  dot  the  million  of  acres  watered 
by  the  mighty  Ia  Plata;  disturbed  for  the  moment  by  the  clang  of  arms  on  the 
rolling  veldt  of  South  Africa,  all  unconscious  of  his  own  importance,  browses  in 
peace  the  dainty  little  sheep  which  Is  familiar  to  us  by  the  name  of  Merino.  There 
are  few  men  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient  imagination  to  understand  what  a  milUon 
really  means,  and  there  ate  still  fewer  who  have  exercised  their  intellectual  faculties 
BO  far  as  to  comprehend,  with  any  decree  of  completeness,  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  the  word  menno.  And  yet  we  are  m  the  habit  of  talking  about  millions  of  Merino 
sheep  as  if  we  were  evolving  a  mere  passing  market  report.  The  present,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  psychological  moment  for  dismissing  mere  details  and  trying  to  get 
at  the  true  inwardness  ofour  daily  avocation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  were  on  the  vast  island  continrait  of 
Australia  precisely  106  sheep.  Towaro  the  close  of  the  present  century,  there  were 
considerably  over  100,000,000.  As  a  mere  matter  of  statistics,  it  would  take  a  trained 
intellect  to  tmdcrstand  what  this  one  ffict  in  all  its  completeness  mearts  to  the  indus- 
trial population  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

To  confine  ourselves  for  &  moment  to  our  immediate  outlook,  what  is  patent  is  the 
fact  that  a  few  seasons  of  drought  and  its  consequent  mortality  among  sheep  in 
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distant  Atistralia  have  reduced  its  magnificent  flocks  dnrinff  the  last  few  years  by 
25,000,000  head,  and  have  put  an  important  industry  thToufth  the  most  remarkable 
crisis  in  the  memory  of  man.  We  note,  in  paeeinK,  that  this  loss  has  fallen  mostly 
upon  the  pure  descendants  of  the  Merino  sheep,  and  has  affected  the  whole  mann- 
facturing  world,  in  consequence  of  the  resulting  short  supply  of  merino  wool,  about 
which  more  presently. 

But  the  Merino  sheep  is  the  joint  parent  of  all  the  flocks  of  Australasia,  of  South 
Africa,  and  of  the  La  Plata,  and  in  anv  survey  of  the  importance  of  his  ^ition,  the 
vast  and  various  families  of  crousbreds  must  be  included.  Not  to  go  into  minute 
details,  the  value  of  the  wool  produced  in  thoee  countries  is  nearly  forty  million 
pounds  sterling.  The  full  significance  of  this  great  fact  is  very  imperfectly  expressed 
in  fleures.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  the  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies 
will  De  complete,  and  "The  Commonwealth  of  Australia"  might  fittingly  em l)lazoii 
the  Merino  sheep  upon  its  coat  of  arms.  Wool  is  the  backbone  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  new  State,  as  it  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  growth  of  its  integral  parts. 
Speaking  broadly,  its  receipts  from  this  commodity  are  £20,000,000  ((07,3^,000)  per 
annum,  and  although  this  source  of  wealth  has  received  a  check  during  the  \iaet  lew 
years,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  in  the  future  a  vast  expansion  of  this  already 
marvelous  production.  We  can  only  take  a  brief  review  of  what  wool  means  to  our 
colonists  and  ourselves.  In  its  initial  stages,  it  Qnds  employment  for  an  anny  of 
shearers,  classera,  packers,  carriers,  dock  laoomrs,  and  clerks.  It  has  called  up,  like 
the  genius  of  the  wonderful  lamp,  piles  of  palatial  warehouses  and  stores  and  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  dorks,  ft  is  txime  across  the  main  by  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
shipping,  and  puts  a  handsome  fortune  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine.  The  value  of  it  to  the  port  of  London  alone  can  only  be  imagined. 
To  bringour  thoughts  right  home,  our  native  place  has  risen  during  the  century  from 
beingamere  village  to  beacityof  no  mean  importance.  Tf  we  look  around  at  our  mills, 
our  warehouses,  and  our  public  buildinn,  it  needs  no  great  effort  to  ima^ne  that 
Bradford  is  bnilt  of  wool.  And  most  of  its  growth  is  due  to  our  little  fnend,  the 
merino  and  its  offshoots. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  sundry  enterprising  Australian  wool  growers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  prodnction  of  long  wool  by  crossing  Merino  with  the  English  Ijoices- 
ter  breed.  In  1864,  followino  npon  the  close  of  the  American  civil  war,  there  was 
a  boom  in  English  wool  whicJi  was  the  prototype  of  the  one  we  have  just  passed 
through  in  Merino.  The  traders  of  that  period  believed  that  there  was  a  famine  in 
long  wool,  and  the  price  of  1  jncoln  hogs  got  up  to  2s.  Sd.  (65  cents)  per  pound.  This 
turned  the  attention  of  wool  users  to  the  colonies  for  relief,  and  the  Bradford  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  took  effective  st«M  to  supply  colonial  wool  growers  with  suitable 
stud  sheep.  This  movement  of  iteeu  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  local  trade 
history,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  (he  outcome  of  it  was  the  <:clehrated  crossbred  sheep 
which  now  runs  its  cousin,  the.  pure  Merino,  hard  for  the  first  place  in  the  market. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  its,  existdnee  the  crossbred  had  to  rely  on  the  wool 
trade  for  its  encouragement,  but  early  in  the  "  'eighties"  it  was  found  practicable  to 
brin(f  over  frozen  mutton  from  the  colonies,  which  gave  another  impetus  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  crossbred,  which  is  an  ideal  mutton  sKeeo.  It  may  lie  said  that  the 
frozen  mutton  trade  created  the  crossbred  sheep  husbandry  in  the  River  Plate,  whose 
vast  and  growing  prodnction  had  hitherto  lieen  confined  to  the  Merino,  The  result 
has  been  that  in  ISftS,  it  was  estimated  that  out  of  a  production  of  540,000  bales  of 
River  Plate  wools,  two-tbirds  were  croenbred.  Coming  to  the  later  history  of  the 
traile,  we  must  include  the  whole  production  of  the  Merino  and  its  offshoots,  drawn 
from  Australasia,  the  Cape,  and  the  River  Plate.  The  part  played  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  crombred  upon  our  recent  fortunes  will  be  l>e>>t  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
following  figures,  which  we  quote  from  Messrs,  8chwartze: 

(Monial  and  River  Male  leool. 
(iToporU  for  Ihc  srason  In  million  ponniln  clean  wool.] 


Year, 

Total, 

Merino. 

CrDt»- 
btt-d. 

312 

Prr  errU. 

S5fi  COHMEMCIAh   KKLATIOSS — AJHSCAI.  KEPOEIS. 

It  i*  inVrTHMini;  Vt  dm^  that  in  InW,  th«  impfirt  'rf  <-rw»)ireH  pcolMblv dvl  not 

li  WK  UkH  Uie  ininiai^ja  iJ  fliv«r  PUi^  aJ'iite.  the  figona  we  Oiil  ioor  sOikiiie. 

Bmr  niU  fyJ. 

'\iatfiHii  (or  ibe  RanD  in  mJ^J^in  [fc.ul*  <lfui  am: ; 


TnuL      MrrtDo. 


Thf-w  flRiin*  art  thn  remit  of  our  own  effortf>  to  m-ondte  fomeirhat  ronflicting 
wilhoritim,  BtMl  am  only  itit«nilnil  f  >  i^ive  an  iilea  of  the  Hitoation  an  regaJrds  this 
(uflim;  of  «ui>i>)y.  The  ainoanI/<  an;  Mtatird  in  "i-lean  wool"  (or  parpoi>ee  of  com- 
l«riM>n.  Ah  to  the  jfreHent  ntaatkm  with  n^arrl  to  raw  wiol  from  the  Rirer  Plat«. 
a  wirll'infr>nii44l  mrrnqMinilent  ifivoi  the  followintt,  of  coaise  with  some  reserve,  as 
tlie  tiffUTiM  of  wftMt  ilatc  are  iliffii-ult  to  arrive  at : 

Iiapi/TU  from  the  Kirn  ItaU. 


Thi-  amjwrent  ahoHaffi!  ix  86,WV>  Iialtv,  hat  owitw  to  the  increai>ed  weight  of  bates  as 
f.<ni\mn'A  with  the  prKvioiw  yMni,  the  nhorta{^  cboalil  be  taken  ae  eqoa]  to  not  n»ot« 
lluin  «I,II00  lialcn.  Bat  wi- are  told  that  them  are  Mill  25.000  bales  of  the  East  Hip 
IviiiK  in  Hi^th  America,  wi  that  the  Uital  Hhortage  maybe  taken  at  15,000  htiies. 
'fill-  Hhi>arint{  of  the  newi'lin  having  only  iiii4  endeii,  it  in  Hidiinilt  to  form  an  opinion 
ax  to  the  (iiuiiility  forthwiminK,  but  it  will  lie  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  neavy 
Hoi^iIh  in  tiie  ArKBntina  an'l  foiimsjuent  mortality  among  Hbeep. 

ImjinrUi  of  (hpe  vnol.  ' 
Heawiii  eiiilinK  Noveriilier — 

Bala.      I  BaUt, 

\im 2119.000  i  ]8fl8 279.000 

i«w 2«8,ooo  .  imte 26;,ooo 

IH»7 274.000  I  lt<00 139,000 

TliK  falliriK  off  in  thin  itt-m  Ih  very  Htriklnf(,  but  ix  explaine<l  no  doubt  by  the  slate 
of  war,  aii<l liy  the  fact  tliat  IfKM)  only  fltandu  for  ten  completed  months  ol  the  year. 
All  thi-Hi!  flKtirex  go  til  Hh'iw  that  (here  has  lieen  a  ronlinually  growing  Rhort^^  of 
merino  wool  Mince  lNi)5.  Wo  are  not,  however,  likelv  to  forget  thi!>.  It  has  been 
dinned  into  our  eamad  nauiKam.  That  xtory,  which  iHalmoNt  tragic  in  ita  intensity, 
if*  ncynrtlieiiWH  quiti^  {■any  to  tf  II.  The  trade  whh  fully  aware  of  the  decrease  in  the 
MuriiiofliM'kH,  and  yet  (iiirinn  the  tour  yearn  of  drouglit  in  which  the  shortage  recurred, 
verv  little  notiiw  wax  taken  of  it.  In  1898,  tiie  effort  to  climb  from  191(1.  lo  22id. 
{;1K}  Ui  45]  O'ntM],  He<>mH  tJi  have  exhaustetl  the  energies  of  the  trade,  and  prices 
dni|)|>(<<l  boi'kdiirmg  thelaHt(|Uurt(.'rof  the  ycarti)20id.  (-lUccntal.  At  this  point, 
the  knowliHlgetliatthent  woxareifctitionof  dniugiitand  mortality  lifted  prices  again 
to  22|d.  (45,11  centN).  flut  even  ho  late  an  February,  1899,  there  wa8  considerable 
Iii-sitAtloii  an  U>  itf  c'Kcct  (in  the  market,  and  prices  actually  receded  a  half-penny. 
Indeed,  many  ]ieoj)le  who  had  Iteen  holding  full  stocks  in  anticipation  oi  a  scarcity 
sold  out,  Bn<l  hoii  Hft^'rwards  (o  renlacc  at  a  much  higher  price.  For  when  once  ttio 
sliortagt;  idea  dirl  get  liold  of  people's  minds,  the  movement  became  feverish,  dod  in 
fact  never  cimlwl  until  27d.  (54.7  cents)  waa  reached  in  Mav.  The  rise  from  that 
IKilnt  was  so  Btcady  and  continuonei  up  to  30d.  (ilO.S  cents),  tfiat  it  is  no  wonder  the 
whole  trade  wan  dccs^iveil  by  il,  and  came  to  iN'lieve  that  the  iwndition  of  trade  had 
uudcrgone  a  ['oniplete  change,  and  that  we  were  in  furan  altogether  lugher  basis  upon 
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wfaich  to  calculate  the  movements  of  merino  wool.  But  by  this  time  usere  of  wool 
were  well  supplied,  and  the  HubaegueDt  movement  may  be  put  down  entirely  to  Hpecu- 
lation,  both  inside  and  outidde  of^  the  trade.  During  the  month  of  November,  tops 
went  up  4d,  (8  cents)  a  jiound,  a  rise  of  unexampled  rapidity,  and  by  the  middle  of 
December  the  record  price  of  34}d.  (69,9  cents)  was  realized.  Extravagant  as  this 
aeema  touanow,itwasmiId  compared  with  operatioDa  in  thecolonieeand  ATgeiitina, 
where  prices  werejpaid  equal  to  Us.  3d.  (79  cents)  per  pound  for  tops.  This  period, 
which  coincided  with  the  Australian  sales,  marked  the  climax:  of  the  fever. 

The  product  has  been  engaged  almost  ever  since  in  ^ttintt  down  to  the  lowest 
point  touched  for  three  years,  and  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  about  a  month  in 
1^7,  and  two  months  in  1894-95,  the  lowest  point  touched  for  more  than  seventeen 
years.  The  fall  in  tlie  value  of  tops  from  the  middle  of  December,  1899,  to  the 
middle  of  April  was  10}d.  (21  cents)  a  pound,  i.  c,  from  341d.  to  24d.  (69.9  to  48.6 
cents),  when  a  small  rally  occurred  to  the  extent  of  a  lialf-penny.  After  that,  tiiere 
was  osain  a  drop  to  2ld.  (42^  cents) ,  with  another  small  recovery  of  a  half-penny  or 
-  lees,  followed  by  a  fall  to  18d.  (36.4  cents)  in  November. 

At  this  point,  nroducere  of  tops  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads  in  a  pessimistic  direc- 
tion as  completely  as  they  did  twelve  months  before  as  optimists.  Large  orders  were 
taken  for  future  deliver]^  at  18d.  (36.4  cents),  for  which,  however,  the  sellers  may 
have  had  some  justification,  arising  from  early  purcbaseH  in  the  colonies  ol  the  new 
clip.  This  price  was,  however,  never  taken  for  tops  out  of  sto<^k  for  immediate 
delivery,  and  has  now  disappeared.  Prices,  both  here  and  at  the  Antipodes,  have 
gone  up,  and  to-day  19id.  (39j  cents)  must  be  quoted  as  the  price  of  super  60b 
although  the  market  is  "difficult."  Considerable  quantities  of  wool  liave  l)een  sold 
in  london,  "  between  sales,"  at  fully  equal  to  thw  price,  but  buyers  in  Bradford 
are  by  no  means  keen  at  it. 

In  the  language  of  the  period,  traders  are  asking,  "  Where  are  we  now?"  So  far 
as  can  be  observed  at  present,  there  are  "no  bones  broken,"  in  the  Bradford  trade 
at  least  Anyone  who  thinks  for  a  moment  must  see  that  with  a  fall  of  something 
like  Is.  4|<I.  (33.4  cents)  per  pound  in  tops,  and  more  in  some  cases,  millions  ol 
money  must  have  been  lost  by  somebody.  During  a  rise  in  price,  the  producer  of 
any  article  is  continually  selling,  and  the  accruing  protit  is  divided  into  many  items 
and  amon^  many  pockets;  but  with  a  fall  such  as  we  have  had,  there  has  been  very 
little  division  and  the  holder  of  the  stock  at  the  top  has  ]>erfor(»  had  to  bear  nearly 
all  the  loss.  It  is  therefore  nothing  less  than  marvelous  that  we  have  had  so  few 
failures,  and  our  immunity  from  panic  speaks  volumes  for  the  stability  of  our  city. 
On  the  Continent,  however — and  the  trade  in  merino  being  coBmojxiIitan,  must  be 
considered  as  a  whole — the  case  has  been  rather  different.  The  facilities  in  foreign 
markets  for  pure  speculation  are  so  great  that  sanguine  people  of  all  grades  were  led 
into  very  grave  commitments,  and  no  one  who  had  waichtii  the  proceedings  in  the 
"Terme"  markets  of  Antwerp  and  Roubaix  could  be  much  surprised  at  the  dreadful 
collapse  which  occurred  in  those  centers.  Throughout  this  most  extraordinary  move- 
men^  no  one  could  have  been  more  outspoken  than  we  have  been.  We  have  repeat- 
edly warned  ourreaders  against  the  futures  market,  andean  not,  therefore,  be  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  it.  But,  oa  "a  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  the 
March^  i  Terme  is  worth  watching,  as  it  shows  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  conti- 
nental operator,  although  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  actual  business  demand.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Antwerp  and  Roubaix  led  us  all  the  way  up  to  30d.  (60,8  cents),  but 
they  did  not  go  with  us  to  34Jd.  (69.9  cents).  They  have  le<i  us  all  the  way  down, 
and  they  have  distinctly  led  us  in  the  very  latest  movements.  The  position  of  the 
continental  woo)  industries  is  undoubtedlyveryhad,  and  there  will  be  many  attempts 
to  galvanize  a  little  hope  into  the  trade  by  means  of  speculative  operations  in  raw 
material.  If,  however,  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  recent  esperiences,  it 
must  be  that  to-day,  more  than  ever  l)efore,  an  improvement  which  has  its  BOuri«  in 
the  raw  material  alone  is  of  no  permanent  value  to  the  trade.  The  supplv  is  now  too 
large  to  allow  of  any  fear  of  a  famine,  and  no  amount  of  "cornering,  either  in  Lon- 
don, Antwerp,  or  Roubaix,  can  stein  the  natural  flow  of  the  tide.  The  great  rise  in 
merino  wool  killed  the  trade  in  eoods,  and  imtil  that  comes  to  life  again.  Contract  B 
and  Coleman  street  may  take  wnat  measures  they  please.  The  situation  is  summed 
up  in  the  words,  "Thereisashort  supply  of  merino,  but  there  is  probably  more  than 
the  trade  requires." 

The  history  of  the  great  crossbred  trade  for  two  years  is  somewhat  of  a  contrast  to 
its  elder  sister.  Crossbred  wool  certainly  was  draj^geil  up  in  price  at  the  close  of  last 
year  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  in  quality  to  merino,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  five  months,  when  the  boom  was  at  its  height,  40s.  crossbred  tops 
have  varied  very  little  in  value.  In  November-December,  they  got  up  to  13a. 
(20.3  cents) — more  nominal  than  real— but  by  the  end  of  March  they  had  got  back 
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to  lOid.  (21.2  cents)  and  later  to  lOd.  (20  cents),  vhilst  for  the  Ust  five  months 
they  nave  hanily  varied  from  lOid.  (20.7  cents).  Coincident  with  the  boom  in 
merino,  there  was  a  strong  effort  to  improve  the  position  of  cronbred  f  rom  the  maou- 
facturingside.  Cheviots  and  other  effects  had  beeu  already  introduced,  and  the  high 
price  of  merino  undoubtedly  gave  them  a  fillip.  Although  the  raw  material  was  not 
able  to  maintain  the  25  per  cent  advance  obtained  at  the  end  of  1898,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  thealtered  requirements  of  the  trade  have  enabled  crosBbreds  to  pntvoea 
steady  and  even  course  during  the  last  nine  months,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the 
merino.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  December,  1899, 
the  margin  between  the  price  of  408.  (S9.73)  and  the  ])rice  of  HOs.  ($14.60)  tope  was 
21d.  (42.5  cents)  per  pound;  at  the  present  moment  it  is  onlvBhout  9d.  (18  cents). 

EnjElish  wool  has  varied  very  little,  with  the  exception  of  Downs  and  kindred  fine 
wools,  which  sympathized  with  merino  at  the  end  of  1899,  and  have  not  quite  lost 
the  advance  obtained  then.  Luster  wools,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  course 
taken  hy  Lincoln  hoggs,  have  for  three  years  gone  crawling  along  the  bottom  like  a 
flatfish  seeking  a  lower  level.  Wethers  for  the  whole  of  the  last  twelve  months  have 
b«en  a  drug,  and  to-day  are  hardly  salable,  the  nominal  price  being  6Jd.  (13.6 
cents).  An  exception  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Yorkshire  hoggs,  which  have  been 
taken  for  the  fine  drees  trade  at  about  a  penny  above  Lincolns,  owing  to  their  extra 
qoality. 

The  following  figures  show  the  wool  sitnation  in  America,  which,  from  an  inter- 
ested point  of  view,  may  be  considered  to  be  improving.  Tne  domestic  production 
is  a  little  lareer,  but  the  general  stock  appears  to  be  resuming  its  nomuu  potation, 
and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  nave  American  customers  presently  Doth  for  English  and 
colonial. 

Wool  in  Ihe  Uniud  Stale*. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  centnry,  we  have  the  native  aatisfac- 
tion  of  knowing  that  things  are  not  likely  to  get  worse  in  any  direction.  Labor  is 
furly  well  employed,  money  is  not  very  dear,  prices  are  very  low,  and  we  are  for 
the  present  cured  of  the  fear  of  famine  m  wool.  The  trader  m  wool  will  doubtless 
be  gud  to  enter  npon  a  new  centurv  with  the  hope  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,  and  will  be  well  content  to  let  the  nineteenth  centiiry  vanish  into  the  inflnite 
azure  of  the  past. 


steadiness  as  regards  values  and  an  entire  absence  of  violent  fluctuations.  In  this 
respect,  the  course  of  the  trade  during  the  past  three  years  has  Iteen  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  flurry  in  merino  wool,  which  for  the  time  being  seems  to  have  altogether 
suppWited  mohair  as  a  purely  speculative  staple.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  althouich 
prices  have  been  so  steady,  business  has  been  singularly  quiet  throughont  the^e«r, 
and  thus  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  previous  year's  almost  Incesnnt  activity, 
when  every  month  was  a  selling  month,  and  prices  rose  as  the  year  progressed.  This 
year  there  nas  been  no  rise  in  values,  and  during  the  second  tudf  of  the  year,  prices 
have  declined  slightly  month  hy  month. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  prices  remained  exceedingly  steady,  and  a  fur  biui- 
ueas  was  done,  but  largely  in  antii'ipation  of  the  actual  requirements  of  spinners. 
E>ealers  having  done  a  good,  sound  busineA  in  1899  did  not  push  their  stocks  nndaly, 
or  probably  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  market  would  have  been  di> covered  earlier 
than  it  was.  As  it  was,  when  the  weight  of  the  new  clip  came  on  the  market,  the 
slow  demand  for  export  yams  produced  a  feeling  of  timidity.  Prices  had  been  giv- 
ing way  a  little,  perhaps  a  farlnine  a  month,  ever  since  the  be^nning  of  tl>e  year, 
but  in  July  there  was  a  marked  ail,  amounting  to  about  three  baUiwiUM,  or,  my. 
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three  pence  from  January.  At  that  level,  prices  have  continued  almost  absolutely 
without  variation  to  the  present  time.  Dunng  the  past  tieven  monthn,  there  haa  only 
been  one  brief  period  of  free  selling.  This  occurred  in  the  middle  of  September, 
when  for  a  week  or  two  large  ealee  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  prices  stiffened 
slightly  in  consequence.  Uxere,  however,  declined  to  "  follow  on,"  and  the  market 
quickly  resumed  its  dull  and  inactive  character. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  year's  trade  has  been  the  Bteady  congumption  of  the  finest 
claBee§  of  Turkey  and  Cape,  and  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  the  medium  and  low 


qualities.  Ah  a  consequence,  xlocks  of  these  latter  classes  have  been  accumulating  ii 
trie  hands  of  both  spinners  and  dealers,  and  pric«f  are  correspondingly  derire»e«d. 
Prices  of  Turkey  average,  slarting  at  20d.  (<0.5  cents)  in  January,  were  helrl  jiretty 
o  March,  after  which  there  was  a  little  weaketiing,  and  in  May  and  June  18J(i. 


quality,  i 
have  dec 


to  I9jd.  (37.4  to  39.5  cents),  was  the  price.  In  July,  the  price  had  come  down  to 
17jd.  (35.4  cents),  and  the  vear  closes  with  17d.  (34.4  cents)  as  the  market  quota- 
tion. The  usual  spring  ana  autumn  demands  have  largely  "miMie<l  firtt,"  and  the 
trade  throughout  tne  year  has  been  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character.  Cape  firsts  have 
been  altt^etheroutof  fashion.  As  in  1899,  the  demand  has  run  almost  entimly  upon 
yams  for  the  drese  trade,  and  these  take  the  finest  hair  only.  Capes  are  lacking  in 
—  "tv,  and  as  there  has  been  little  or  no  braid  trade  t>  atworli  32's  yarn,  they 
declined  in  value  rather  more  than  Turkey.  Banning  the  year  at  18Jd,  (.S7.4 
__.itfll,  thev  held  their  price  until  the  new  clip  came  in  view,  when  they  weakened 
to  171d.  (38.4  cents)  in  May,  and  have  slowly  drooped  ever  since,  until  they  are  now 
quoted  at  15<1.  (30.4  cents),  although  this  is  a  merely  nominal  price.  Cape  hair  haii, 
in  fact,  suffered  from  a  continuance  of  the  conditions  noted  in  our  report  last  year. 
Mid  the  observation  which  we  made  then  might  be  repeaUnl  to-day  word  for  word. 

For  three  or  four  years  past,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  nrobably  increasing  con- 
sumption of  mohair  for  dre«s  goods.  These  fabrics  can  only  be  made  From  hair  of 
flue  quality— it  must  spin  to  a  fine  count,  and  must  have  great  brilliance.  Now,  the 
Cape  growers,  tempted  by  the  big  demand  of  former  years  for  braid  yams,  wherein 
quality  is  of  less  account,  devoted  their  energies  to  increasing  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  But  the  mohair  grower  is  not  exempt  from  the  law 
eTpreseed  in  the  common  aphorism,  "You  can  not  have  your  cake  and  eat  it."  Cape 
firsts  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  trade  to-day.  There  is  no  reason  why 
as  good  mohair  should  not  be  grown  in  Bouth  Afric&  as  is  grown  in  Asia  Minor,  if 
care  is  exercised  to  maintain  a  pure  breed  and  to  allow  the  hair  to  grow  a  full  length 
before  the  clip.  But  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Cape  flock  masters,  the  bulk  of 
Cape  firsts  is  now  only  of  32k.  quality,  and  unless  there  should  be  a  revival  of  the 
braid  trade,  of  which  there  are  at  present  no  tnistworthy  indications,  C^pe  hair  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  a  drug  in  the  market.  Already,  there  is  a  clear  uiar^n 
of  2d.  (4  cents)  in  the  pound  in  the  price  to  the  advantage  of  average  Turkey,  and 
that  margin  seems  likely  to  grow  even  larger.  This,  however,  does  not  put  tlie  case 
in  its  worst  aspect  for  the  Cape  grower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trade  has  Imh'u  run- 
ning rather  upon  qualities  tnat  are  above  "average"  Turkey  in  quality,  and  com- 
mand even  higher  prices.  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  bright  dress  stuffs  is  now 
apparently  reestablish e<l  upon  a  firm  footing,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinued lar^  requirement  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  for  just  those  descriptioiifl 
of  hair  which  at  present  the  Cape  fails  to  produce,  except  in  the  form  of  "kids." 
There  is  always  ademand  for  the  best,  and  it  is  safer  to  produce  what  will  command 
a  fair  price  even  in  times  of  depression,  than  to  glut  the  market  with  something  that 
mav  or  may  not  be  wanted. 

The  imports  for  the  year  have  been  concdderably  below  the  average.  The  quality 
an<l  condition  of  the  Turkey  clip  have  been  fully  up  to  past  years,  but  the  quantity 
coming  forward  has  been  less,  and  if  comparison  be  made  with  1S90,  it  shows  a  start- 
ling shrinkage.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  importations  from 
Turkey  iu  1899  were  quite  phenomenal.  It  may  be  remembered  that  just  when  the 
clip  was  coming  on  the  market  in  that  year,  the  price  jumped  uj>  2d.  to  3d.  (4  to  6 
cents)  a  pound,  and  that  prices  continued  to  harden  somewhat  till  near  the  end  of 
tlie  year.  The  result  was  that  every  available  bale  was  sent  forward,  and  in  our 
last  year's  review,  we  ventured  to  predict  that  the  importations  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1900  would  be  upon  a  smaller  scale  than  usual.  This  is  exactiv  what  did 
occur,  and  although  it  may  be  that  stocks  iu  Constantinople  are  undoubteuly  heavier 
than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year,  they  are  not  by  any  means  above  an  average, 
if,  indeec,  they  are  up  to  the  average  of  a  period  of  years.  If  the  imports  of  this  year 
and  the  previous  year  be  added  together,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  still  got  sev- 
eral tliousand  bags  more  in  hand  than  we  had  in  the  previous  two  years.  The  Cape 
imports,  however,  show  clearly  enough  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war.  Many 
thousands  of  goats  are  supposed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  Tommy 
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Atkina's  not  too  delicate  appetite,  and  apart  from  any  iaea  od  this  head,  there  has 
been  great  derangement  of  transport  throughout  the  year,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deaJ 
of  wool  has  yet  to  come  dow^  to  Port  Elizabeth. 

Imports  0/ mohair  and  alpaca /or  deven  monlhs. 


Y«r. 

Mohnlr. 

Atp«« 

Turkey. 

Cpe. 

Baia. 

W,CMI 

Bain. 
16,896 

Bala. 

In  alpaca,  there  has  ^^n  been  a  very  steady  banineeB,  with  a  large  consumption; 
but  for  some  reason  which  is  not  very  clear,  there  has  been  a  continued  fall  in  the 

Srice  of  tbe  raw  material.  No  doubt,  it  has  been  influenced  in  sunie  degree  by  the 
ecline  in  the  value  of  mohair,  and  even  of  wool.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  any  considerable  falling  off  in  the  consumption,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
returns  as  to  the  year's  imports.  Stocks  at  the  middle  of  Decemberwere  9,250  bales 
in  Liverpool,  as  against  4,100  a  year  ago,  but  they  are  by  no  means  excessive  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years.  In  December,  1899,  some  M,  F,  H.  fetched  Be  much  as 
ISd,  (36,4  cents),  but  in  January  of  this  year  and  in  the  beginning  of  Febmar^,  some 
hundreds  of  bales  of  average  were  sold  at  16d,  (32.4  cents).  In  March,  the  pnce  had 
WIento  15d.  (30.4  cents);  in  April  there  was  a  fuHher  decline  to  14-I4id.  (28.3-29.3 
cental,  and  in  June  to  13Jd.  (27  cents),  July  witnessed  a  slight  rally  to  14d.  (28.3 
cente) ,  but  in  August  there  was  again  some  weakness,  the  lowest  noint  touched  being 
i2|d.  (25,8  cents).  In  September,  values  recovered  somewhatana  ruled  steady  at  14d. 
(2S.3  cents)  until  the  present  month,  when  they  gave  way  a  little,  some  heavy  trans-/ 
actions  taking  place  at  ia-13Jd.  (20.3-27.3  cents) . 


In  reviewing  the  past  year,  we  may  say  that  it  hasprobably  been  the  most  disastrous 
ever  experienced  by  the  great  Iwwly  of  spinners  who  make  fine  wool  yams,  whether 
Botany  or  similar  qualities.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  generation  ago,  the  fine 
wool  trade  was  a  much  smaller  matter  than  it  now  is,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  this 
year  may  lay  claim  to  be  the  worst  of  the  century,  as  far  as  tbe  Botany  spinner  is  con- 
cerned. The  depression  which  followed  the  boom  of  1895,  though  severe,  did  not 
entail  such  a  heavy  and  continuous  fall  in  the  prices  of  Botany  and  allied  yams. 
Kvenin  thereaction  which  followed  the  inflated  pricesof  1870-1874,  there  was  no  one 

J  ear  which  could  vie  with  1900  in  the  suddenness  and  severity  of  the  losses  on  all 
esi-riptions  of  fine  wools. 

Wo  have  had  our  year  of  disaster,  following  close  on  the  heels  of  our  year  of 
abnormally  high  prices,  and  what  have  we  learned  by  it?  It  seems  to  us  to  convey 
at  least  one  clear  lesson,  that  in  the  textile  world  ss  soon  as  any  one  class  of  material 
reaches  an  extra  h^fh  price,  other  classes  of  material  at  once  begin  to  be  used  more 
largely,  and  thereby  prices  are  again  reduced  to  a  somewhat  normal  level.  To  the 
philosophic  mind,  tins  phenomenon  of  trade  fluctuations  is  full  of  interest  and  diffi- 
culty. It  seemH  incomprehensible  that  some  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  presuma- 
bly hapd-h(«ded,  shrewd  buBiness  men,  just  recovered  from  the  l>aleful  effects  of  the 
boom  of  1896,  should  have  plunged  into  a  still  worse  boom  in  1899,  only  to  emei^ 
in  1900  with  lighter  pockets  and  heavier  hearts.  Considered  in  the  light  of  what  we 
now  know,  what  was  there  a  Tear  ago  to  rush  prices  up  to  almort  double  what  they 
had  been  in  normal  times?  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  annual  report,  when  Rot- 
any  reached  an  abnormally  high  point,  the  trade  would  naturally  be  diverted  into 
other  channels,  and  when  the  working  man  found  that  his  tailor  asked  50b.  ($12.22) 
for  the  suit  of  Botany  worsted,  he  would  naturally  choose  the  equally  durable,  if 
coarser,  crossbred  or  woolen  cloth.  This  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  trade  of 
the  past  year.  As  a  general  thing,  we  may  Bay  that  the  finer  qualities  of  cloth  made 
by  a  manufacturer,  the  worse  that  manufacturer  has  found  trade;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  m^ers  of  cheap  cloths,  whether  worsted  or  woolens,  and  especially  the 
latter,  have  been  able  in  many  cases  to  keep  ninning  either  full  time  or  nearly  so. 

The  immediate  consequence  to  the  yam  spinner  and  the  merchant  has  been  that 
they  have  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  adequate  parUculara  against  con- 
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^_.^  __.  , ^  ._.jS  been  of  the  hand-to-mouth descriplion.     And,  { 

to  be  expected,  the  number  of  failurt»  has  snmewhat  exceeded  the  uhubI  ajnount, 
thon^h,  happily,  we  have  eecape<l  from  any  duAstFoug  crisis  such  as  overtook  our 
neignbors  acroee  the  Channel,  Last  September,  the  evcr-increaHinv  trade  deprefldon 
in  Kouboii  and  TourcoiniF  had  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  a  terrible  collapHe  ensued, 
entailing  manv  heavy  tajlurea,  followeii  "by  widespread  misery,  and  in  one  or  two 
casea  by  suicide.  Thiu  was  the  result  of  heavy  epeculationB  in  Australian  and  Buenos 
Ayres  fine  wools,  bought  at  famine  prices,  held  firet  hopefully,  then  stoically,  and 
ultimately  despairinglj',  until  absolute  necewity  drove  the  holders  to  realize  at  a  ter- 
rible lose,  and  the  position  was  oummed  up  in  one  short  and  grim  — * "  "^ 

tuon    flrma  ViDuD  Fnilnl    nwitin  T^t  9nn  (VM) ''  I'KIR  R7'' M¥)l        nno  off 


I  firms  have  faUed,  owing  £3,200,000''  (tl5,5T2,600).  Une  effect  of  this  disaster 
has  been  to  draw  the  public  attention,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  or  possible  by  heavy  speculation  in  wool  futures,  and  it  was  propoeed  to  deal 
with  this  by  legislation. 

The  obligation  to  realixe,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  wool  dealers,  There 
has  been,  especially  in  the  foreign  spun  hosiery  yarn  branch,  a  oreat  feeling  of 
iosecurjty  on  the  part  of  buyers,  wno  have  been  unsettled  by  having  heavy  stocks  of 
yams  offered  to  Uiem  at  extraordinary  prices  by  firms  requiring  prompt  relief  from 
financial  pressure.  One  rather  singular  feature  in  the  course  of  business  this  year 
has  been  that  in  many  cases,  the  very  soundness  of  a  firm's  standing  has  been  instm- 
mental  in  increasing  such  firm's  losses.  Others  of  weaker  credit  were  obliged  by 
their  banks  to  t«alixe  on  tbeir  stocks  months  before  their  richer  com^titors,  and 
thereby  they  escaped  the  severer  losses  which  the  wealthier  firms  experienced. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  depreciation  in  values  this  year  lies  in  the  prices  of  2-€0'8 
Botany.  last  December,  the  ordinary  2-60'8  stood  at  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  (83  to  85 
cents) ;  by  the  bt^innin^  of  August  tbis  year,  it  was  iguoted  at  2b.  Sd.  (54.7  cents), 
although  do's  tops  were  Is.  lOd.  (44.6  cents)  at  the  time.  This  represents  a  drop  of 
over  35  per  cent  in  7  months.  And  no  profound  depth  of  intellect  is  required  to  see 
that  such  a  fall  meant  heavy  loss  to  every  man  who  bought  and  did  not  sell  again 
promptly. 

ProoaDly,  those  who  have  suffered  lesst  during  the«e  bod  times  have  been  the  yam 
merchants,  who  are  neither  oblieed  to  hold  heavy  stocks  nor  to  keep  framett  run- 
ning. But  even  in  their  case,  this  year  has  been  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Trade 
abroad  has  been  so  dull  that  orders  were  anything  but  plentiful,  and  when  they  did 
come,  the  competition  was  so  keen  that  the  margin  of  profit  has  often  been  in  danger 
of  disappearing  altogether.  And  another  tause  of  disquietude  has  been  the  prohfic 
crop  of  claims  and  cancels  which  this  falling  market  has  produced.  In  this  respect, 
the  merehant  not  infrequently  stands  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  His  cus- 
tomer abroad  sends  in  a  cancel,  or  a  claim  for  bad  spinning,  or  depreciation  of 
quality,  ete.,  which  the  spinner,  in  conscientious  virtue,  real  or  anumed,  refuaee  to 
allow,  and  bo  while  in  theory  the  merchant  is  in  no  way  responsible,  yet  it  may 
happen  that  he  eventually  becomes  Che  loser,  preferring  rather  to  pay  the  claim  he 
can  not  recover  than  risk  losing  the  customer.  Htill,  deepit«  these  rirawbacks,  the 
yam  merchant  fias  not  had  such  trying  times  as  have  fallen  to  the  spinner  and  wool 
or  top  merchant.  For  one  thing,  he  has  been  compaiBtively  slightly  affected  by  the 
drop  in  Botany  yams,  as  tbis  clua  plays  a  small  part  in  the  total  yam  exports.  The 
loss,  therefore,  has  been  chiefly  of  the  indirect  kind,  caused  by  the  general  depres- 
sion abroad  and  by  the  consequent  tight  hand  kept  by  the  foreign  bankers  on  their 
clients  engaged  in  the  textile  industries. 

So  much  lor  the  general  course  of  the  yam  trade— and  not  a  very  cheering  course, 
either.  To  review  the  year  more  in  detail,  we  mav  say  that  the  first  eight  months 
were  the  worst;  since  then  the  drop  in  prices  has  been  less  marked,  until  now  we 
seem  to  have  reached  the  bed  rock,  and  people  say  that  any  more  there  may  be  will 
be  in  an  upward  direction. 

It  is  a  relief  to  tum  from  the  fine  coating  yarns  to  other  sorts,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  no  other  claee  has  had  such  an  unnappy  record.  For  instance,  the  2-40'a 
and  2-32's  weft  trade,  though  generally  speaking  quiet,  has  not  sufiered  from  the 
same  heavy  drop  as  the  Botany  yams.  Tn  Januarv,  an  ordinary  2'10's  worsted  stood 
at  about  Is.  8d.  (40.5  cents)  in  hank,  and  Is.  9d.  (42.5  cents)  was  made  for  cheeses, 
as  the  latter  were  in  great  demand.  As  the  year  wore  on,  the  price  gradually  sank, 
and  by  the  end  of  February  it  was  at  ls.ejd.  (27.5  cents);  by  June  there  was  another 
Id.  (2  cents)  drop,  and  in  August  the  price  was  down  to  Is.  4id.  (33.4  cental,  since 
when  it  has  declined  very  little.  The  price  seems  now  fairly  steady  at  la.  4d.  to  Is. 
41d.  (32.4  to  :j3.4  cents),  though  in  one  or  two  cases  even  Is.  3]d.  (31.9  cents)  baa 
been  accepted.  The  2-32'b  weft  trade  has  followed  the  same  course  as  the  2-40'b. 
Throughout  the  whole  year,  the  braid  trade  has  been  considerably  depressed,  and 
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had  it  not  been  that  2-40'b  woret«<l  was  used  laroely  in  other  ways,  this  branch  of  the 
yam  trade  would  have  been  in  a  very  poor  conditioii. 

The  mohair  yam  trade  has  happily  been  better,  and  the  fiuctuation  in  prices  baa 
been  comparatively  little.  The  faehion  still  runs  on  bright  makes  for  dreea  goods, 
and  this,  of  course,  entailH  a  demand  for  both  lusters  and  mohairs.  And  beeidea 
this,  the  coming  fashion  forfursfortrimmines,  etc.,  will  help  to  keep  up  the  demand 
for  mohairs,  ae  some  excellent  imitations  of  fure  are  now  made  from  long-stapled 
mohairs.  So  there  eeema  to  be  no  probability  of  any  collapee  in  either  the  mohair  or 
the  luster  trade.  It  is  a  noteworthy  f^t  that  while  all  other  claasee  of  yarns  are 
now  as  low  or  lower  than  they  were  before  the  boom  of  1896^  mohairs  are  at  least  30 
per  cent  dearer  than  they  were  in  1894,  and  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
For  instance,  the  2-32'b  orainary  niohtur,  purchaeabie  in  1S94  at  2b.  (48.6  centa] ,  h^ 
remained  during  all  this  year  somewhere  near  3s.  (72.9  cents),  getting  down  to  28. 
9id.  (67.0  cents],  then  back  to  38.  (72.9  cents).  And  from  all  one  can  see,  there  seems 
no  probability  whatever  of  prices  coming  down  to  1894  level.  The  Ineter  tube  trade 
has  also  kept  well  up,  and  in  some  cases  spinners  have  been  well  supplied  with  orders 
for  weekB  beforehand. 

The  taste  for  brif(ht  goods  in  drei«  materials  has  naturally  nven  on  impetus  to 
alpacas  and  lusters,  besides  mohairs,  and  some  good  orders  in  these  yarns  on  tnbee 
have  been  received.  Prices  have  remained  fairly  steady,  there  being  no  sign  at  all  <rf 
anything  approaching  the  collapse  wnich  overtook  the  Botany  trade. 

In  thick  count  worsted  yarns,  such  as  crewels  and  spirals,  the  trade  has  been  very 
disappointing.  The  German  market  for  crewels  has  been  very  flat,  and  the  demand 
for  spirals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  nearly  ceased.  The  trade  in  thick  worsted 
loops  has  also  fallen  off  greatly,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  stocks  abroad  which 
must  be  used  up  before  any  good  orders  are  likely  to  be  sent  here. 

The  difference  in  price  between  2-40'b  Botany  in  oil  and  Botany  mistnree  has 
varied  somewhat  dnnng  the  year,  and  has  never  been  the  nonnal  6d.  (12.1  cents) 
per  pound.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Botany  mixture  spinners  have 
been  better  engaged  than  those  who  spin  whit««  only,  and  in  consequence,  BoUny 
mixtures  and  colors  have  not  sunk  at  any  time  during  the  past  year  to  what  we  may 
call  slump  prices. 

In  the  great  hosiery  yam  branch,  people  are  suffering  largely  from  last  year's  pur- 
chases, and  contracts  at  high  pricee  are  laboriously  teing  wiped  oS.  Then  agiun, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  cutting  done  to  secure  new  business,  and  some  foreign 
firms  have  accepted  prices  which  made  our  home  spinners  groan  in  spirit.  It  is  said 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  hosiery  manufacturer  will  lose  all  the  profits  he  made 
last  year,  and  a  good  deal  more,  before  the  hosiery  trade  regains  its  nonnal  condition. 

The  other  branches  of  the  varn  trade,  such  as  camel-htur  cashmeres,  alpacas,  knit- 
ting, and  fancy  yams,  have  shown  no  specially  noteworthy  feature.  There  has  been 
some  demand  for  cashmeres,  and  a  still  better  demand  for  worsted  and  woollen  yams 
containing  jjlenty  of  kemps,  and  now  there  is  springing  up  a  trade  for  worsted  mixed 
with  mohair,  but  these  are  all  specialities,  and  don't  run  to  any  great  bulk. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  board  of  trade  returns  snow  a  considerable 
falling  OH  in  the  export  of  yarns  during  the  past  year.  At  the  time  of  ^ing  to  press 
we  have  only  the  returns  for  the  first  eleven  months,  but  a  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  eleven  months  of  1809  will  give  a  fairly  correct  average  for  the  year. 
Germany  (including  AuF*^ria)  atill  remains  by  far  our  biggest  customer,  tMVing 
40,750,100  pounds  out  of  the  total  of  81,563,300  pounds  of  worsted,  mohair,  and 
alpaca  yam  exported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  past  eleven  months. 
Our  exports  to  Germany  have  dropped  10  per  cent  from  January  to  November, 
inclusive,  this  year;  Russia  is  still  worse,  having  taken  IS  per  cent  less  than  last 

Ew;  Franc*  has  dropped  6  per  cent;  Sweden  and  Norway  9  per  cent  less  than  18»9. 
Igium  is  piacticallv  unchained,  and  Denmark  and  Hollana  show  a  slight  increase 
of  4  to  5  per  cent,  "the  total  worsted  yam  exported  was  about  10  per  cent  leas  than 
last  year,  but  the  mohairs  and  alpacas  have  ured  even  woise,  having  gone  down  IS 
per  cent  since  1898. 
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Yam  arporlt. 
[Eleien  montba  ended  November  30.] 
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And  prob&bly  it  will  not  be  the  tropical  dawn,  ewift  and  bright,  but  will 
gradually  in  t;cxN:l  European  fashion,    it  in  expectetl  that  the  next  month  o 


two  will  be  trying,  bh  the  buikg  may  have  to  pall  up 
overdntft  haa  panted  the  limit^  but  Dy  next  spring 
in  a  normal  state,  the  diflicultiee  in  ^uth  Africa  It 
lepalatorg  at  liberty  to  give  heed  to  home  reforms. 


e  and  there  whoae 


The  laat  three  years  of  the  century  have  been  yeare  of  violent  contrast  in  the 
history  of  our  local  industry.  The  year  1898  was  "  a  sorrv  one  for  both  manufoc- 
turers  and  merchanla,"  and  cloeed  with  anything  but  a  cneering  outlook;  yet  the 
year  that  followed  it  witnea-ed  the  mtwt  remarkable  boom  ever  experienced,  and 
flniehed  up  with  high  prices  and  a  generally  confident  anticipation  that  we  were  in 
for  a  spell  of  good  trade.  And  now,  almost  everybody  is  glad  to  see  the  end  of  1900 
as  being  a  baa  and  disappointing  year.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek,  and 
were,  indeed,  suggeslal  by  the  very  feverishnese  of  business  in  the  latter  ^rt  of 
1889.  In  the  worsted  and  woolen  branches,  oi)eration8  from  September  to  ChriatmaB 
(if  la>^(  year  in  the  honie  trade  ae  well  as  in  some  of  the  shipping  departments  were 
on  a  Xfule  quite  without  precedent  except  in  the  palmy  days  of  tne  American  trade. 
Very  few  people  believea  in  the  rise  which  began  in  toe  sjiring,  but  when  the  aum- 
mer  went  by,  with  prices  etill  hardening,  they  came  in  ana  bought  dear  stuff  in  very 
luch  larger  quantities  than  their  immediate  necessities  required,  onlv  because  they 


d  lieen  led  to  believe  that  if  they  did  n 
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t,  for  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  users  have  now  more  than  satisfied  their 
needs  for  the  present,  and  may  show  some  hesitation  in  taking  up  all  that  they  have 
bought."  But  the  most  hardened  pessimist  did  not  venture  to  predict  suchashock- 
ing  lulfillment  of  this  warning  so  has  actually  occurred.   Before  the  year  opened,  the 
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as  much  merino  left  as  the  worid  was  likely  to  want,  there  came  a  sharp  drop  ii 
prices.  This  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  delaying  any  furiher  btuineas,  and,  worae 
still,  of  making  trouble  in  r^;ard  to  business  done  moDths  before.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  present,  month  there  were  bales  of  goods  lying  in  the  railway  warehouses 
which  had  been  there  sinoe  January  or  February,  and  which  the  purchasers  were 
now  aniious  to  renell  at  the  very  lowest  price  of  the  year.  Of  oouree,  this  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  ia  worth  while  noting  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which 
all  manufacturers  and  merchants  enfjaged  in  the  Botany  trade  have  experienced,  in 
inducing  their  cusiomere  to  lake  deliveriea  of  their  orders.  And  although  happily 
instances  of  actual  repudiation  are  comparatively  rare,  it  ia  too  often  the  case  that 
some  compromise  has  to  be  arranged,  and  that  thiis  both  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  profits  in  the  transaction.  Judged  by  the  board 
of  trade  returns  for  the  first  eleven  moiittis,  the  exports  of  worsteds  and  woolens  has 
not  been  unsatiBfactory.  In  woratcds  (all-wool  coatings)  there  is  a  decrease  of  about 
ID  per  cent,  and  in  woolens  there  is  a  subelantial  increase.  In  the  home  trade,  also, 
if  deliveriee  only  be  considered,  the  turnover  probably  has  not  been  much  below 
the  average,  though  less,  of  course,  than  in  189B.  But  wo  abnormal  in  quantity  was 
the  buying  of  that  year  that  the  trade,  as  it  were,  overflowed  far  into  this  year  and 
so  kept  manufacturers  from  feeling  the  want  of  new  orders.  Their  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  great  in  getting  "particulars."  EVicea  declined  Bleadily  throughout  the 
vear  until,  about  the  middle  of  November,  they  had  come  back  to  within  about  three- 
halfpence  a  yard  of  the  lowest  point  ever  touched.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under 
such  conditions,  new  business  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure. 

Turning  to  the  drees  trade,  the  record  is  not  nearly  so  disastrous.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  trade  in  all-wool  goods,  which  suffered  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
worsted  coating  trade,  thoi^h  in  a  annaller  d^ree,  and  for  the  disturbance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade  caused  by  the  general  reaction  from  last  year's  excitement, 
the  year  has  not  been  much,  if  any,  below  Che  average.  From  July  to  October  of 
1899,  a  very  big  quantity  of  orders  was  placed  for  brignt  goods  and  for  ladies'  coat- 
ings at  a  very  small  advance  upon  the  scale  of  February  and  March  previous,  and 
thus  the  lai^est  part  of  the  rise  which  subsequently  took  place  was  anticipated.  In 
other  words,  people  bought  earlier  and  bought  more  heavily  than  they  usually  do, 
and  hence  when  prices  had  been  forced  up  by  the  dearnees  of  raw  material,  there 
were  no  orders  to  give  out,  Some  people  always  buy  too  late  or  too  soon,  and  no 
doubt  a  few  were  caught  in  the  upwara  rush  which  occurred  between  October  and 
January  last  year;  but  for  the  most  part,  voods  for  this  year's  spring  trade  were  well 
bought.  At  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  business  that  hod  tieen  done  in  andcipa- 
tion  was  on  such  a  scale  that  for  months  afterwards  nothing  was  wanted,  and 
repeals  never  came  to  the  manufacturer.  A  few  manufacturers  who  took  orders  for 
the  spring  did  not  cover  when  they  might  have  done,  and  so  were  caught,  but  as  a 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  dress  trade,  little  business  was  done  at  high  prices. 
Hence  in  June  and  July  of  this  year,  when  prices  were  coming  down,  and  the  pre- 
vious year's  orders  had  all  been  worked  out,  there  was  a  time  of  extreme  depression 
and  gloom.  Happily  the  shipjnng  trade  came  to  the  rescue,  and  this  for  the  last 
four  months  has  tteen  the  salvation  of  the  trade.  The  autumn  trade  is  year  by  year 
decreasing  in  importance,  and  this  year  has  been  smaller  than  ever.  With  the 
exception  of  plain  coating  stuffs,  which  are  very  good  value  at  very  little  money, 
there  has  been  practically  nothing  going  for  the  autumn. 

As  regards  styles  in  tne  home  trade,  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  another 

flain  year.  The  few  colored  fancies  that  have  been  sold  have  been  for  blouses, 
i^red  mohairs,  most  of  them  blacks,  have  had  a  pretty  good  nin,  the  figures 
being  small  on  a  variety  of  rep  and  cord  grounds.  The  old  mohair  warp  flsures,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  a  very  sniall  trade.  As  for  the  crepon  in  the  home 
trade,  it  is  dead,  though  there  is  still  a  small  demand  for  such  widiely  different  mar- 
kets as  Egypt  and  America.  Wool  figures  have  almost  dieappearea.  But  in  plain 
goods,  and  what  may  be  termed  semi-plain  or  plain-fancies— dress  goods  with  small 
armure  effects — there  has  been  almost  an  average  turnover  during  the  year.  There 
has  been  a  very  big  trade  in  low  coating  serges  and  a  fair  business  in  cashmeres  in 
several  variations,  Koyalettes  for  instance.  Among  the  better  class  p]ain  cloths  for 
ladies'  wear,  there  ia  still  a  strong  leaning  toward  French  styles,  but  some  very 
excellent  Amazons  are  now  being  made  in  Bradford,  and  in  this  direction  there  are 
great  possibilities.  It  is,  however,  in  bright  goods,  plain  mohairs  and  lustere,  that 
the  great  success  of  the  dress-goods  trade  has  been  achieved.  For  the  first  five 
monUis  of  the  year,  makers  were  all  kept  busy  upon  the  orders  of  the  previous 
autumn,  and  although  for  two  months  there  was  a  lull,  and  sino)  then  the  demaod 
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has  not  be«D  so  good,  there  are  fair  indicationB  that  mohairs  will  go  again  nest 
Spring.  They  are  to-day  very  cheap  tor  what  they  are,  and  were  never  better  made 
or  more  perfectly  finished.  Throuf^hout  the  yeir,  mohaira  have  kept  very  steady  in 
price,  for  although  mohair  bae  given  way  a  little,  cotton  warpa  nave  gone  up  in 
price.  In  materials  for  made-up  skirta  and  coetumee,  there  has  been  a  pretty  good 
turnover,  and,  as  this  branch  of  trade  is  constantljr  growing  in  importance,  there  is 
an  increasing  inquiry  for  50-inch  and  even  wider  widths,  as  such  cloths  cut  up  with 
lees  waste.  The  Scotch  trade  has  not  been  at  all  encouraging,  and  the  Yeadon  and 
Guiseley  nianufacturerB  must  have  had  a  poor  year  of  it,  for  their  particular  makes 
were  never  in  lees  favor  than  durinf;  the  past  year.  One  rather  signiBcant  and 
satisfactory  feature  in  the  drem  trade  is  that  the  year  closes  with  something  like  a 
famine  in  "job  lines."  About  the  time  of  the  November  stock  takings,  there  are 
usually  plenty  of  these  lines,  which  are  eagerly  taken  up  by  London  and  other 
wholesale  houses  for  the  Januaiy  drapers'  "sales,"  but  this  year  these  were  not  to 
be  had.  Among  miscellaneous  items,  blankets  have  met  with  a  good  sale,  perhaps 
because  the  requirements  of  the  army  have  momentarily  reducM  the  competition 
in  the  trade,  and  probably  lor  the  same  reason  flannels  have  also  done  a  fair  trade. 
Manufacturers  of  waterproofings  have  done  fairly  well  on  cloths  for  lainproofing, 
and  the  Panunatia  trade  has  been  fair,  but  in  cloths  for  rubbering  there  has  been  a 
collapse,  and  in  low-class  goods  the  proofere  are  believed  to  be  "'stuck"  with  dear 
stocks. 

Manufacturers  of  linings  have  had  anything  but  a  good  year.  In.  1899,  ordinary 
Botany  Italian  weft  yarns  had  gone  up  from  5s.  M.  to  9s.  3d.  ($1.31  to  $2.19)  per 
gross.  In  July  last  they  bad  fallen  to  Bs.  ($1.46) ,  in  September  to  5s.  7)d.  ($1.37), 
and  within  the  present  month  they  could  be  bou(|ht  at  os.  4jd.  ($1.31),  or,  ronghly 
speaking,  within  l^d.  (3  cents)  of^the  lowest  point  known.  Cotton  yams,  again, 
nave  been  fluctuating  seriously  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  although  in 
September-October  they  gave  some  promise  of  returning  to  a  normal  level,  they  nave 

Sain  got  up  to  the  higneet  point.  All  this  is  attributed  to  purelv  speculative  manip- 
ation  of  the  markets  iu  America.  Under  the  conditions  which  are  sufficiently 
illostratod  by  the  above  quotations,  anything  bke  a  sound  or  satisfactory  trade  became 
impMsible,  and  probably  every  manufacturer  in  the  trade  has  found  that  he  has  had 
a  serious  falling  off  in  bis  returns,  notwithstanding  the  great  enhancement  of  values, 
while  he  will  be  more  than  fortunate  if  he  has  escaped  without  severe  losses. 

Turning  to  the  shipping  trade,  we  find  that^  on  the  whole,  the  year  has  not  been 
such  a  had  one,  although  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  America 
still  stands  by  itself  and  seems  to  follow  no  rules  which  apply  to  other  cjiuntries. 
France  takes  flret  rank  as  by  far  our  largest  customer  for  piece  goods,  America,  of 
coarse,  excepted.  Notwithstanding  that  the  ExhibiUon  must  have  diverted  a  good 
deal  of  money  into  fresh  channels,  our  exports  have  not  fallen  very  much  in  value, 
although  their  money  value  is  down  more  than  15  per  cent.  For  the  first  six  months 
the  turnover  was  very  good,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  shrinks^.  The 
Exhibition  has  no  doubt  helped  the  Paris  trade,  and  many  of  the  big  retail  shops 
must  have  done  very  well.  Most  of  the  trade  has  been  done  in  plain,  oright  stuffs, 
nearly  all  blacks.  Mohair  warp  figures  have  not  been  going  at  all,  but  there  was 
some  business  in  cotton  warp  figures.  In  mere  cottons,  there  has  been  any  amount 
of  trade  both  in  plains  and  fancies.  Low  dress  linings  have  been  badly  hit  by  the 
higher  prices  charged  for  dyeing  and  finishing,  and  oy  the  competition  of  cotton. 
Business  is  no  longer  possible  in  materials  at  less  than5d.  (10  cents)  a  vard,and  thus 
what  was  once  a  big  trade  has  been  lost.  A  fair  trade  has  also  been  done  in  alpaca 
linings.  Other  continental  countries,  except  Spain,  which  has  taken  mor«  than  20 
per  cent  more  goods,  continue  to  show  the  small  but  steady  shrinkage  with  which  we 
nave  been  sorrowfully  familiar  for  years. 

The  South  American  republics,  having  had  a  prosperous  time  in  1S99,  and  not  being 
disturbed  by  political  troubles,  have  b^n  goou  customers.  Argentina,  which  is  first 
in  importance,  has  taken  20  percent  more;  Uruguay  and  Brazil  have  taken  about 
the  same  as  in  1899,  but  Chile  has  exactly  doubled  her  purchases.  Taken  in  the 
augregate,  this  South  American  trade  in  stuffs  is  worth  as  much  to  us  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  prosperity  may  continue.  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are,  however,  great  wool  producers,  and  they  must  have  suffered  seriously  this 
year  from  the  awful  collapse  in  the  value  of  the  staple.  It  will  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  if  in  next  year's  returns  this  is  reflected  in  a  smaller  importation  of  our 
manufactures.  Our  Australasian  colonies  and  Canada  are  all  good  customers  and 
show  a  verv  satisfactory  increase,  and,  notwithstanding  the  aetmck  in  wool,  it  may 
lie  hoped  that  under  the  new  federation  Australia  may  fiourish  exceedingly.  Africa 
has,  of  course,  been  completely  upset  by  the  war,  but  tnere  are  signs  of  recovery  there, 
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and  the  total  For  the  year  ia  the  way  of  exports  even  exceeds  that  of  1899.  It  moat, 
however,  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  hall  of  that  year,  there  had  been  a  com- 
plete collapse. 

The  Americaji  tniiie  has  been  moet  unsatisfactory,  even  in  comparison  with  the 
two  preceding  lean  years.  The  total  volume  of  our  trade  with  the  United  Statos  is 
barely  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  a  few  yeara  back,  and  if  we  leave  out  the  single  item 
of  cotton  Italian  liuinge,  it  \a  far  leas  than  that-  So  far  as  stuff  goods  are  concerned, 
there  was  not  so  much  to  complain  about  until  after  July,  when  the  Presidential  cun- 
pai^  hegaa  to  loom  large  as  a  diHturhing  factor,  from  which  moment  there  waa  a 
senouB  drop.  WotBted  ctatinsm  have  dwindled  to  between  three  and  four  thouaand 
pounds  sterling  a  month.  The  total  for  the  twelve  months,  £65,496  ($318,736),  com- 
pares strangely  with  the  total  of  £1,745,000  (£8,492,043)  only  five  years  a^o.  This  is 
actually  lest  than  4  )ier  cent,  and  yet  the  coatinj;  trade  eurvivesl  Even  cottons,  which 
have  bulked  largely,  are  threatened  with  extmction,  and  show  a  decline  of  over 
£215,000  ((1,046,2981  on  the  previous  twelve  months.  It  was  hoped  that  when  the 
elections  were  out  oi  the  way,  we  might  have  a  rush  of  orders  which  had  been  held 
back  pendinc  the  issue,  but  as  usual  the  expected  has  not  Iwipened.  The  followinc 
table  shows  the  course  of  our  trade  under  the  heailings  of  stnfn,  woraled  coatinss,  ano 
cotton  goods,  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  two  previous  years  being  added  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  comparison. 


18O0. 

!8»9. 

ises. 

!J.361,2M 
SI8,73G 

SM,607 

2.SK.WI 

l,fiS0.M7 

4.618.S89      5.8e0.9M 

*.Sn.Ki 

Onr  Eastem  trade  has  again  been  beset  by  difRcultJes.  With  China  we  bt^an  the 
year  fairly  well,  and  in  the  flrst  half  of  the  year  the  amount  of  trade  was  so  mnch 
above  the  average,  that  in  the  board  of  trade  returns  for  the  year  the  shipments  of 
worsted  stuffs  actuallv  show  a  slight  increase  upon  189B.  But  about  July,  everything 
was  suddenly  stoppeo  by  the  Boxer  troubles;  the  leaded  warehouses  and  gcMlowns 
at  Shanghai  were  bunged  up  with  goods,  which  the  Chinese  merchants  could  not 
ship  owmg  to  the  derangement  of  all  banking  facilitien,  and  all  trade  was  for  a  time 
suspended.  However,  the  period  of  stagnation  passed  away  more  speedily  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  situation  now  does  not  show  any  remarkable 
variation  from  the  usual  condition  of  things.  It  will,  however,  probably  be  at  least 
twelve  months  before  the  markets  in  the  north  fully  recover  from  the  enects  of  the 
"  war."  With  Japan,  both  in  woolens  and  worsteds,  a  very  remarkable  business  has 
been  done,  with  the  result  that  the  markets  there  are  j;;lutte«l  and  in  a  most  deploi^ 
able  condition.  The  Japanese  trade  with  China,  wluch  is  of  cooKidcrahle  impor- 
tance, has  been  smashed,  the  silk  trade  is  in  a  bod  way,  and  the  state  of  the  mone^ 
market  there  has  l>een  completely  demoralized.  Under  such  circumstaneee,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  hut  to  ^' wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by."  Poor  India  has  suffered  untold 
horrors  by  famine  and  pestilence,  with  the  result  that  commerce  has  dwindled  sadly. 
tJencrally,  the  year  in  li^tem  markets  has  exhibited  a  continuance  of  the  tendency 
to  stiljstitute  cotton  goods  for  worsted  or  union  Italian  cloths.  The  extreme  beauty 
of  mercerizeil  cottons  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  change.  It  ia  worth 
noting  tliat  the  advance  in  the  exchange  value  of  silver — partly  attributable  to  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India — has  unquestionably  contributed  to  facilils,tc 
our  trade  with  the  East  as  a  whole. 

It  is  oi'kQowle^lged  by  all  who  are  in  the  soft  gno<ls  furnishing  trade  that  this  has 
been  a  most  trying  year,  and,  following  on  last  year's  fairly  good  trade,  this  makes 
it  the  more  disappointing.  Both  London  and  provincial  houses  are  compl^ning  of 
the  volnme  of  trade  being  much  under  the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  Thesenous 
fluctuations  in  prices  have  destroyed  confidence.  The  finer  classes  of  wool  first 
rtished  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  extremely  high  rates,  then  fell  to  nearly  the 
lowest  point,  and  now  show  a,  gradual  rise  ajrein.  We  can  not  wonder  that  nnder 
such  conditions,  the  general  tendency  is  to  wait  until  prices  are  more  settled.  Cotton 
is  on  important  item  in  the  manufacture  of  the  great  bulk  of  furnishing  goods,  and 
the  serious  advance  here  hasalsosomewhatchecked  the  turnover.  And  eoall  round, 
this  has  been  a  year  of  uncert^nliee.  Add  to  these  disturbing  cansee  the  South 
Africa  and  China  wars,  and  we  have  very  substantial  reasons  why  trade  in  this 
department  is  below  an  average.  Mnst  of  the  usual  clatt^s  of  goods  have  been  in 
demand  <luring  the  year,  no  new  material  having  been  put  upon  the  marketeither  by 
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foreign  or  home  manufacturera.  F^red  velvets  are  being  bnHightout  by  continental 
manufacturers  in  very  artistic  designs  for  fumiture  coverinKS.  Linen  plush  for  cur- 
tains also  mabes  a  rich  lookin):  drapery  at  a  moderate  price.  Silt  and  other  tapee- 
triefl  have  had  a  fair  sale,  and  eume  ver^  choke  deeigna  and  beautiful  combinations 
in  colorinf^  bave  commanded  the  attention  of  purchasers.  There  has  been  a  demand 
all  the  year  for  such  fabrics  as  art  serges,  plosnettes,  both  plain  and  figured,  and  in  a 
large  variety  of  art  colora.  Mercerized  cotton  is  still  occupying  an  important  place 
in  the  making  of  tapestries,  and  very  rich  ulk  effects  ar«  produced  in  thef«  goods. 
The  demand  tor  silk  pluah  is  now  almost  nil.  Mohair  and  worsted  demasks  have 
sold  fairly  well,  and  the  feeling  is  strongly  growing  that  more  of  this  useful  class  of 
goods  will  be  in  demand  for  the  immediate  future.  The  furniture  makera  in  the  dis- 
trict have  been  well  employed  all  the  year,  as  they  are  competing  sncceesfully  with 
all  the  other  large  centeie. 


B&ASFOHD  SZPOHTS  TO  TBX  1TNITES  STATUS. 

Consul  Day  sends  from  Bradford,  January  15, 1901,  a  table  showing 
the  value  of  declared  exports  from  bis  district  to  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  year  1900.  The  total  amount  thus  exported,  be  notes, 
was  $7,787,054.70,  compared  with  $8,812,136.05  in  1899,  a  decrease 
of  $1,035,081.35,  while  in  comparison  with  1898  it  shows  an  increase  of 
$1,062,510.89. 

The  princinal  increases  and  decreases  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


ArUBle^ 

iDcreue. 

Articles. 

Incroue. 

DeoreaK. 

AlpMBbalr 

t&6,2M.S6 

mt-mn 

"'"f'-'h.lr.top.and 

K».m.« 

m,«H.cie 

Tipe.  bnid,  etc 

t1I,Ra»(.8S 
«g,7«.9B 

CarpeU  and  rugi 

IlpMLW 

1.2U,t(M.40 
12,8m.  SB 
*;»M.16 

"^."'°°":::: 

1A«».2S 

lM,e88.« 

Dedared  exporttfrum  Ike  conmlar  district  of  Broflfixrd  to  Iht  V-niUd  Slala  durinff  Ihe  year 
ended  December  31,  1900. 

Alpaca  hair »149,065. 10 

Camel's  hair,  tope  and  noils 2, 126. 68 

Card  clothing 125, 915. 37 

Carpets  apd  rugs 72, 576. 59 

Chemicals 13,321.86 

Clocks 132.60 

Cotton  goods 1,662,237.76 

Cow  and  (alt  hair 8,083.13 

Dyestufts 218. 28 

Grease,  etc 1,981.73 

Hwrcloths 1,524.79 

Hemp  bagging 245. 15 

Household  furniture 618. 20 

India  rubber 1, 338. 29 

Ifwn,  steel,  etc 87,278.15 

Iioatems  and  elides 223. 16 

leather 52,731.99 

Linens 297. 10 

Machinery 444,341.60 

Miseellaneoua 874.18 

Mohur  go«t's  hair 19, 330. 46 

Noils 8,276.90 

Oil  paintings .      323.|71 
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Paper $10,138.06 

Plants _ 1,635.16 

SilkgoodB 213,092.53 

Silkwaate , 8,729.86 

Stuff  goods 2,281,888.75 

Tape,  braid,  etc 36,686.32 

Tapestry,  ilaniaak,  et<; 346. 72 

Thread 4,794.10 

Wines  and  spirits 160. 4fi 

Wool 1,360,650.79 

Woolen  goods 4, 730. 52 

Worsted  coatings 310,  708. 60 

Siik ', 617,786.96 

Cotton 275,111.44 

Other 10,645.66 

Total 7,787,(64.70 

Same  periodfl,  18«) 8, 812, 136. 05 

Decrease 1,025,081.35 


Bristol,  with  its  population,  under  its  newly  enlarged  boundaries,  of 
325,000,  has  participated  in  that  general  revival  which  has  character- 
ized the  commerce  both  of  England  and  the  United  States  during  the 
pa^t  two  years.  It  is  now  the  seventh  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
popidation  and  area,  the  fifth  iu  assessed  values  of  real  estate  rar  local 
taxation,  the  third  in  its  coutribution  to  national  revenue.  Its  customs 
duties  amount  to  about  $10,000,000  annually,  and  its  interoal-reveDue 
taxes,  excise,  and  stamps  are  close  to  $5,000,000. 

INDUffTBIKS. 

It  may  be  thought  interesting  to  comment  in  some  detail  on  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  and  for  much  of  what  follows  I 
am  indebted  to  official  reports,  especially  to  one  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

Tanning  and  shoemaking. — The  tanning  and  bootmaking  industries 
are  important.  Most  of  the  tanneries  are  equipped  with  the  newest 
scientific  and  labor-saving  appliances,  and  the  number  of  hides  tanned 
annually  probably  now  exeeeds  250,000.  The  product  of  these  tan- 
neries for  excellence  of  finish  and  above  all,  durability  has  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  the  production  of  machine-made  boots  and  shoes, 
a  rapid  advance  has  taken  place,  for  whereas  twenty-one  years  ago 
only  about  6  factories  of  any  size  existed,  to-day  there  are  m  Bristol 
ana  district  about  100,  with  an  output  of  10,000,000  pairs,  represent- 
ing an  average  turnover  of  about  $7,500,000  annually,  one-quarter  of 
which  is,  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery,  dis- 
tributed in  weekly  wages. 

The  trade  as  a  wnole  provides  outlet  for  a  capital  of  about  $10,000,000, 
and  gives  employment  to  about  12,000  of  the  population. 

Paper  and  pryntwig, — One  of  the  most  important  paper  industries 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom  exists  in  Bristol,  emplojing  upward 
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of  1,HK)  hands,  many  of  them  of  a  highly  skilled  class.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  the  paper  buainess  m  Bristol  is  bag  making.  The 
weekly  output  of  paper  bags  from  one  firm  in  2,250,000. 

A  large  lithographic  and  printing  plant  is  located  here,  producing 
office  stationery,  labels,  wrappers,  price  lists,  etc. ;  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  designs  and  the  copper  plates,  a  large  number  of 
handle  is  employed. 

In  the  Iwokbmding  trade,  Bristol  is  also  an  important  center.  Color 
printing  is  very  extensively  carried  on,  and  great  enterprise  is  dis- 
played in  keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  times  with  regard  to  new  devel- 
opments in  machinerj'.  One  firm  engages  500  people  in  lithc^-aphic 
color  printing  and  paper-box  making.  About  1,000,000  chromo 
almanacs  are  turned  out  every  year.  Original  oil  paintine^  are  purr 
chased  from  the  Boyal  Academy  and  leading  XiondoQ  exhibitions,  and 
reproduced  with  great  fidelity  by  a  staff  of  skilled  artists.  Paper-box 
making  is  also  largely  carried  on;  the  newest  and  most  economical 
machines  are  at  work,  and  the  growth  in  this  department  is  proceeding 
apace.  Five  years  ago,  boxes  were  all  made  by  hand;  now  they  are 
nearly  all  made  by  machinery;  the  cesult  being  not  only  much  greater 
speed  in  the  output,  but  greater  accuracy  and  cleanliness  in  the  finish. 

The  publishing  trade  of  Bristol  is  one  that  has  developed  consider- 
ably during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  extending  itself  now  to  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world — America,  India,  Asia,  Central  Africa,  the 
Cape,  Australia,  (^nada,  E^ypt,  etc.  Not  only  is  Bristol  well  known 
for  its  output  of  standard  scientific  woiks,  notably  those  dealing  with 
medical  suDJecta,  but  some  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  novels 
of  the  day  are  being  issued  yearly  from  tne  local  press,  and  musical 

Sroductions,  especially  sacred,  are  also  taking  a  foremost  pasition. 
umerous  works  have  of  late  been  is.sued  dealing  with  the  historical 
events  in  connection  with  this  city. 

Cocoa.— The  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  forms  one  of 
Bristol's  staple  trades.  The  growth  in  the  consumption  of  cocoa  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  proves  the  increasing 
appreciation  by  the  public  of  this  article  as  a  beverage. 

Miundries. — Engineering,  brass  and  bell  foundries  are  old-estab- 
lished businesses  in  Briatol  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  art  of 
church-bell  founding  was  revived.  Since  that  period,  many  hundreds 
of  church  bella  for  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  have  been  cast. 

Srewin^ plantg.—-A  new  business  has  sprung  up  in  Bristol  in  con- 
nection with  brewers'  and  distillers'  enterprises,  and  the  output  from 
Bristol  is  probably  second  to  none  in  this  country.  The  city  is  capable 
of  producing  plant  complete,  from  the  boiler  and  steam  engine  to  the 
smallest  tap  in  use,  and  the  exports  go  to  Kuseia,  India,  Bmmah,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  the  Bristol 
breweries,  as  in  those  elsewhere  in  England,  the  new  plants  for  the 
utilization  of  corn  in  brewing  are  impoited  from  the  Unit-ed  States. 

Oilcloth. — Oilcloth  forma  another  impoilant  feature  in  Bristol's 
industries.  The  flax  or  hemp  is  prepared  and  spun,  the  cloth  woven, 
and  the  oil  boiled  and  refined,  so  that  everything  that  goes  to  com- 
pose finished  floor  cloth  is  entirely  made  here.  This  is  one  of  Bristol's 
oldest  industries,  having  been  established  in  1783,  and  is  not  only  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  west  of  England,  but  a  considerable  (juantity  of 
the  manufactures  is  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  addition 
to  entering  into  a  large  export  trade. 
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Brushes. — Bmshnrnking  is  another  indiistrT>  Mop,  mat,  and  Bieve 
manufacture  ia  also  carried  on  at  several  of  tue  brusD  estabtishmentB. 

FumituTe. — ^There  are  several  cabinet  manufactories  in  the  city, 
some  of  them  being  among  the  largest  in  England,  and  steam  power 
is  extensively  used  for  turning,  planing,  molding,  veneering,  mor- 
tising, carving,  et«.  These  establishments  give  employment  to  sev- 
eral thousands  of  hands.  The  import  of  foreign  timber,  particularly 
those  kinds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  household  appliances,  is  among 
the  largest  in  England,  and  the  best  description  ot  furniture  is  pro- 
duced at  a  much  less  cost  than  in  London  and  many  other  large 
manufacturing  centers. 

Vehicles. — Carriage  building  is  also  a  busy  trade  in  Bristol.  Up  to 
the  present,  the  introduction  of  the  motor  car  has  not  affected  the 
manufacture  of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

One  matter  of  scientific  interest  is  the  difBculty  caused  to  this 
industry  by  the  scarcity  of  English  ash,  which  is  used  for  the  founda- 
tion of  carriage  bodies;  up  to  the  present  time,  manufacturers  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  timber  to  take  its  place.  Wheels  and  other 
parts  are  imported  to  some  extent  from  tlie  United  States  and  the 
bodies  made  here. 

Biistol  has  for  many  years  past  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  the 
production  of  wagons.  It  produces  vehicles  for  the  home  market  and 
the  colonies,  consisting  of  wagon»,  carts,  drays,  etc.,  for  ordinary 
roads,  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  railroad  cars.  Wagons  are 
exported  to  Sweden,  Kussia,  Austria,  Italy,  Poitugal,  Smm,  West 
Indies,  China,  South  Africa,  N^ew  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Egypt;  but 
England,  Ireland,  and  Wale«,  and  especially  British  India  ana  South 
America,  are  the  lawest  customers. 

Chthimg. — Bristol  is  justly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  medium 
and  better  class  woolen  clothing,  particularly  for  men's  wear,  and  the 
trade  is  developing  in  this  direction. 

Iron  works. — The  Corrugated  Iron  Works  of  Bristol  are  the  largest 
in  England.  Most  of  the  iron  used  is  manufactured  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  is  brought  thence  in  barges.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  iron  are  so  sent.  These  works  are  busy  day  and 
night,  and  as  much  as  2,000  yards  of  netting  a  day  can  be  turned  out. 

Corsets. — The  manufacture  of  corsets  is  a  branch  which,  from  s 
smalt  beginning,  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  staple  trade.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  half  a  dozen  machines  were  introduced  for  stitching  the 
heavy  makes.  These  machines  were  clumsy,  and  therefore  did  not  find 
much  favor  with  the  trade.  The  invention  of  new  machines  has  revo- 
lutionized the  business,  and  it  is  stated  that  Bristol  turns  out  more  of 
this  work  annually,  both  for  export  and  home  trade,  than  any  other 
city  in  the  Kingdom. 

/WomOTM.— Bristol  holds  an  important  position  with  regard  to  the 
provision  trade.  The  increases  during  the  past  few  years  have  been 
general,  more  especially  in  respect  to  butter  and  cheese.  In  direirt 
importation  of  cneese  from  Canada,  as  a  port  Bristol  stands  second 
only  to  London,  Liverpool  taking  third  place;  but  for  Canadian  butter 
Bristol  takes  not  only  nrst  place  as  a  port,  but  exceeds  all  other  ports 
put  together  in  quantity  received, 

Wi£  reference  to  the  grain  trade,  no  port  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
is  better  suited  to  receive  and  distribute  graiu  to  all  centers  in  the 
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midland  and  western  counties  of  Kngland  than  this,  as  the  returns  for 
thepast  few  years  demont^trate. 

Timher. — The  timber  trade  is  very  important,  and  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  imports  of  timber  from  Canada,  brought  in  regular 
steamers  as  part  of  a  general  car^. 

7(»t(W(».— Bristol  makes  up  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  tobacco  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  'has  an  enormous  domestic  and 
foreign  business  in  manufactured  tobacro. 

Locomotives. — The  manufacture  of  locomotives  formsan  important 
item  of  local  industry.  The  pattern  shops,  plate  shops,  iron  foundries, 
brass  foundries,  coppersmitii  shops,  blacksmith  shops,  and  machine 
houses  are  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  tEe  newest  tools. 
Locomotives  nave  been  sent  from  Bnstol  to  Sweden,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Russia,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  South  America,  etc. 

Petroleum. — Aa  a  steam  producer,  petroleum  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
favor,  and  in  influential  circles  of  the  trade  the  opinion  is  held  that  at 
no  very  distant  period,  it  will  supersede  to  a  ^reat  extent  the  use  of 
coal,  so  that  the  importance  of  its  future  position  in  commerce  is  not 
easy  to  estimate,  Bristol  is  now  a  center  of  constant  activity  in  the 
importation  and  dispatch  of  oil.  The  rate  of  progress  has  continued 
to  be  steady  and  satisfactory,  and  there  arc  substantial  indications  of 
the  thriving  character  of  the  trade  in  this  community  in  the  large 
number  of  railway  tanks  (especially  constructed  for  the  transit  of  oil) 
which  are  constantly  to  bo  seen  on  the  railway  sidings  of  the  docks, 
waiting  to  be  filled  and  dispatched;  so  that  Bristol  is  now  in  a  position 
to  compete  successfully  wil^  northern  ports  and  has  obtained  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  midland  counties. 

Stoneiaare. — Glazed  stoneware,  known  as  Bristol  ware,  which  super- 
seded the  old  salt  glaze,  waii  invented  and  first  made  in  Bristol  in 
1885.  Subsequent  mventions  have  greatly  simplified  it.  Since  1853, 
all  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  have  merged  into 
one  house,  and  the  output  very  nearly  equals  that  of  the  whole  glass 
manufacture  of  the  eighteenth  centurjy, 

Bristol  stoneware  £ia  become  celebrated,  and  is  therefore  imitated 
by  other  manufacturers,  who  style  this  ware,  wherever  made,  Bristol 
stoneware.  It  is  used  for  jars  and  bottles  for  spiribj,  acids,  oils,  wines, 
beers,  ales,  etc. ;  and  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  great  revival  in 
its  use  for  ginger  beer  and  other  aerated  drinks.  One  firm  has  within 
the  last  few  years  added  a  department  hitherto  untried  in  Bristol, 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  turning  out  battery  jars,  insulators, 
porous  ware,  etc.,  in  stoneware  and  stoneware  porcelain.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  articles  are  now  in  use  all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  supplied  by  the  above-mentioned  firm. 

Another  firm  manufactures  earthenware  in  the  great  variety  required 
for  household  use — dinner  ware,  tea  ware,  toilet  ware,  jugs,  mugs, 
basins,  etc.  This,  also,  is  an  old-established  business,  which  has  devel- 
oped new  life  and  energy  under  the  present  nianager.si,  who  have  intro- 
duced the  best  modern  plant  and  machinery  and  are  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  goods  of  high  class,  and  not  only  sending  tnem  to  ul 
parta  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  exporting  in  considerable  quantities. 

5ope.— Bristol  boasts  of  the  largest  rope-making  establishment  in 
the  west  of  England.  Wire  rope  for  the  ri^ng  of  snips  and  steamers, 
flat  ropes  for  colliery  purposes,  long  hemp  and  manila  rope  and  twine 
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for  ordinary  purposes  are  largeljr  made.  Several  patents  have  been 
granted  to  this  firm  for  the  packing  of  cylinders  and  steani  ehesta  of 
engines.  Large  quantities  are  supplied  to  all  the  leading  railway 
companies  of  me  Kingdom,  In  addition  to  which  the  firm  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  few  years  contracted  for  Government 
requirements. 

DOCK8   AND   DISTRIBUTION    FACILITIES. 

The  docks  of  Bristol  are  owned  by  the  city  and  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  annually  elected  town  council.  The  result  is  that  every 
taxpayer  is  a  part  proprietor  and  ha^  a  substantial  interest  in  their 
development  and  working,  for  a  deficit  in  income  from  docks  means  a 
municipal  tax.  No  doubt,  the  unique  conditions  of  control  have 
retarded  a  development  of  the  port  commensurate  with  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  the  increased  size  of  ships.  There  is  a  consensus  of 
public  opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  dock 
enlai^ment  must  be  carried  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  majority 
for  any  one  plan;  hence  a  regrettable  delay,  which  deprives  this  fine 
manumcturing  and  distributing  center  of  its  fair  share  of  ocean  com- 
merce. In  the  meantime,  a  couple  of  million  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  improving  the  River  Avon,  which  is  now  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerably  larger  size  than  could  have  entered  ten  years  ago. 

The  present  dock  system  consists  of  a  dock  of  19  acres  at  Avon- 
mouth,  on  the  trloucester shire  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  one  of 
12  acres  on  the  Somersetshire  side,  and  a  floating  harbor  of  70  acres  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  6k  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Avon 
River  with  Bristol  Channel. 

Vessels  320  feet  in  length  and  55  feet  beam,  carrying  4,000  tons,  are 
able  to  ascend  the  Avon  from  the  anchorage  in  the  cluinnel  and  enter 
the  Bristol  dock  at  high  water  on  all  oi-dlnary  tides.  Smaller  vessels 
go  into  Avonmouth  dock.  The  port  is  debarred  from  accommodating 
the  huge  modern  ships,  which  are  so  potent  a  factor  in  developing 
maritime  centers. 

Two  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  have  access  to  the  docks  and  com- 
bine to  make  the  port  one  of  the  natural  distributing  centers  of  the 
country.  By  the  special  fast  trains  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  per- 
ishable goods  and  meat  can  bo  delivered  in  London  within  four  hours; 
and,  by  the  trains  of  the  Midland  Railroad,  in  Birmingham  within  three 
hours.  Many  shipments  come  direct  on  through  buls  of  lading  from 
continental  ports  to  inland  cities. 

Regular  steamship  sailings  are  maintained  with  Montreal  (Portland  in 
the  wmter),  with  Boston,  and  with  New  York,  and  a  number  of  vessels 
clear  for  and  enter  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  Sea,  and  Baltic  ports.  Sailings  are  maintained  by  established 
lines  with  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Bordeaux, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  etc. 

The  docks  are  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  for  insuring 
economical  handing  and  t[uick  dispatch;  dock  dues  are  not  excessive 
and  charges  for  landing  cargo  are  lower  than  at  most  English  ports. 
There  are  modern  granaries  with  the  newest  appliances,  and  one  of 
the  finest  cold-storage  plants  in  the  Kingdom  is  maintained  at  Avon- 
mouth.  Butter,  cheese,  meat,  etc.,  are  stored  here  at  reasonable 
charges.     A  direct  railroad  from  Avonmouth  dock  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Severn  tunnel  hut  been  constructed,  and  the  distance  from  the  South 
Wales  coal  beda  shortened  by  nine  miles.  The  coal  tips  at  Avonmonth 
can  thus  be  supplied  after  a  very  short  haul. 

The  tides  of  the  Bristol  Channel  are  well  known  to  be  very  high.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  the  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low 
water  may  sometimes  reach  nearly  50  feet;  but  the  Bristol  Channel 
itself  is  navigable  at  nearly  all  st^es  of  the  tide  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon.  When  the  acwmmodations  shall  have  been  made 
adequate  to  modem  requirements,  Bristol  will  be  a  safe  port,  easily 
accessible  for  the  lai^est  ocean  liners. 

BRISTOL  AS  A   MARKET   FOR  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES. 

Our  manufactures  are  represented  to  some  extent  in  Bristol  and  the 
district  generally,  especially  machine  tools,  agricultural  machines,  wire 
nails,  etc.,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  manufactures  of  wood,  such  as  doors, 
sashes,  spokes,  wheels,  and  buckets.  The  very  fine  and  extensive  elec- 
tric tram  system  now  in  process  of  construction  is  supplied  with  its 
castings  from  Pittsburg,  and  contracts  for  a  supply  of  iron  and  steel 
fittings  and  appliances  nave  been  entered  into  by  others. 

With  the  exception  of  these  shipments  to  fill  contracts,  Bristol  has 
not  enlai^ed  her  purchases  from  the  United  States  to  quite  the  same 
extent  as  London  or  the  north  of  England.  This  is  due  to  certain 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  Bristol  merchant — his  conservatism, 
principally — and  perhaps  more  to  a  striking  peculiarity  of  local  com- 
merce. There  is  prolwbiy  no  city  in  the  world  with  the  population 
and  commercial,  maritime,  and  industrial  interests  of  this  city^  which 
has  so  few  jobbers  and  commission  men,  and  this  absence  of  middle- 
men is  the  more  noticeable  in  those  branches  of  industry  in  which  our 
exporters  are  engaged. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  due,  first,  to  the  diversified  local  manu- 
factures, and,  secondly,  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  district  is 
worked  by  commercial  travelers  from  the  great  industrial  sections  or 
by  local  agenta  of  merchants  elsewhere  in  England. 

The  result  is  that  American  manufacturers  who  desire  to  inaugurate 
direct  trade  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  local  correspondents, 
agents,  or  commission  men.  Wholesale  dealers  and  large  individual 
consumers  here  are  accustomed  to  be  called  on  at  stated  intervals  by 
travelers  who  can  supply  what  is  wanted  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
can  readily  adjust  disputes,  claims  for  damages,  etc.,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  business  is  carried  on  at  a  minimum  of  trouble  to  the  buyer. 
Thoroughly  accustomed  to  all  the  conveniences  of  such  a  system,  there 
must  be  a  very  marked  advantage  in  price  before  the  buyer  can  be 
tempted  into  direct  relations  wim  a  manufacturer  thousands  of  miles 
away,  of  whom  he  must  order  in  larger  quantities  (to  save  expenses), 
with  whom  he  must  correspond  at  length  if  he  thinks  the  gmds  not 
quite  according  to  sample  or  if  they  have  been  injured  in  transit,  and 
to  whom  he  is  expected^in  a  fair  number  of  cases  to  render  payment  in 
a  way  Inconvenient  to  himself. 

I  will  illustrate  the  last  point  by  referring  to  the  requirements  of 
our  lai^^t  exporters  of  wire  nails  to  this  country.  They  send  sight 
drafts  on  a  Iiondon  banker  with  the  documents,  and  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  the  drafts  have  been  presented  before  the  Bristol 
buyer  has  received  his  letter  of  advice.     Hence  the  drafts  have  been 
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unprotected,  and  though  the  only  result  has  been  a  delay  of  a  day  or 
two  and  the  payment  of  the  drafts  on  repre^tentation,  it  haj^  been  a 
source  of  intense  annoyance  to  local  merchants  that  fvoui  any  cause, 
drafts  drawn  on  them  should  not  have  been  properl}'  met.  Constant 
requests  have  been  made  that  there  should  be  some  alteration  in 
methods,  but  these  requests  have  met  with  slight  consideration. 
No  doubt,  our  shippers  of  wire  nails  are  confident  that  when  markets 
are  in  their  favor,  English  buyers  must  and  will  come  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  adhere  to  a  fixed  rule  convenient  to  themselves;  but  I 
have  heard  one  considerable  customer — not  in  Bristol — quoted  to  the 
effect  tbat  he  will  not  do  further  business  with  people  who  persistently 
put  his  drafts  in  danger  of  dishonor. 

Many  requests  are  yearly  received  at  this  consulate  from  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  names  of  importers  or  jobbers  in  special  lines,  and  in 
most  cases,  1  am  compelled  to  advise  that  the  only  practicable  way  of 
working  this  district  is  through  an  agent  elsewhere.  Some  American 
bu.'jiness  is  done  here  now  through  the  travelers  for  London  houses 
which  represent  American  shippers,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  introducing  new  business,  until 
a  general  jobbing  and  commission  house  ii^  established  which  shall  be 
wUliag  to  nandle  any  promising  commodities.  There  is  an  opening  for 
such  a  business.  With  reasonable  capital  and  careful  management,  it 
should  be  a  success. 

AHBBTCAN   LEATHER   IN   BRIBrOI. 

Shipments  of  leather  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  to  515,000  hundredweight,  572,000  hundredweight,  and 
«30,00«  hundredweight  during  the  years  1897, 1S98,  and  1899,  respec- 
tively. Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1900  to  366,000  hundred- 
weight, as  against  442,000  hundredweight  during  the  similar  period  of 
lasty  ear.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Bristol  direct  amounted 
during  the  year  1899  to  106,000  hundredweight,  represent!!^  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  exports  in  this  line  from  the  United  States  to  this 
country,  but  this  does  not  accurately  indicate  Bristol's  share,  as  freight 
conditions  often  result  in  Bristol  shipments  coming  by  way  of  Liver- 
pool or  Southampton.  Bristol  is  a  very  important  distributing  center 
for  this  commodity  through  the  midlands  and  the  north  of  England. 
Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  fallen  off  considerably 
during  the  year  1900,  and  Bristol  has  suffered  proportionately.  The 
reason  of  this  mav  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  leather  and  nides  had  reached  a  price  which  was  relativelv  higher 
than  that  obtained  by  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  tbe  result 
was  an  indisposition  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  latter  to  buy  except  for  imme- 
diate requirements.  Speculative  purchases  were  greatly  reduced  in 
volume,  and  this  continued  during  the  entire  year.  During  this  time, 
the  boot  manufacturers  fought  hard  to  secure  substantial  advances  in 
the  price  of  goods,  while  tne  jobbers  whom  they  supplied  resisted 
all  attempts  at  any  readjustment  of  prices.  Manufacturers  have  been 
working  with  depleted  stocks,  and  nave  displayed  a  tendency  to  buy 
from  hand  to  mouth. 

Merchants  also— men  who  would  carry  as  a  rule  a  stock  of  from  four 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  sides— have  been  getting  on  as  best  they 
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could  with  depleted  stocks.  There  has  heen  no  displacementof  Amer- 
ican bemlock-tanned  leathers  by  competitors.  The  importation  has 
fallen  off  simply  because  consumption  is  checked.  The  only  competing 
shipper,  in  fact,  in  this  class  of  leather  is  Canada,  and  Canada  ships 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  No  doubt,  a  slight  factor  in  the  decreased 
shipments  from  the  United  .States  h&n  been  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  shoes  exported,  spoken  of  hereafter. 

In  hemlock  sole  leather,  the  United  States  Leather  Company  has 
maintained  prices  during  the  year,  but  other  tanners  have  Iteen  "more 
disposed  to  meet  English  buyers,  and  these  buyers  have  thus  been  in  a 
po.sition  to  offer  better  t«rms  here.  The  result  has  been  a  keen  com- 
petition to  gain  or  to  retain  business. 

In  American  upper  leather,  the  waxed  splits,  which  are  now  per- 
manently established  in  English  favor  and  are  consumed  in  large  quan- 
tities, have  suffered,  ad  has  sole  leather.  Prices  and  volume  of  trade 
have  slackened  to  some  extent,  but  the  leather  is  just  as  popular  as 
ever.  The  grades  now  required  in  England  are  the  medium  and  light 
weights,  instead  of  the  extra  stout,  which  was  shipped  in  8uoh  large 
quantities  a  few  years  ago. 

Glove,  grain,  and  satin  hide  are  holding  their  own,  as  are  also  chrome 
calf  and  chrome  sides.  These  are  not  used  as  much  as  the  waxed  splits, 
but  they  meet  a  steady  and  growing  demand.  About  chrome-tanned 
glazed  kid,  there  is  something  of  special  importance  to  say.  This  com- 
paratively new  manufacture  nas  wen  received  in  much  favor  in  this 
country,  and  our  tanners  have  been  able  to  buy  their  skins  in  London, 
tan  them  in  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  and  return  the  finished 
product  again  to  England,  not  only  overcoming  continental  competi- 
tion here,  but  also  shipping  a  certain  quantity  to  the  continent;  but 
this  biBnch  of  the  leather  business  has  met  a  slight  check  this  year. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  consumers  here  that  during  this  year,  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  quality  of  shipments,  and  there  has  been  complaint 
that  the  depreciation  in  selections  for  filling  contracts  has  been  at  least 
20  per  cent  below  sample.  Supplies  were  short  for  a  time  in  England; 
there  was  brisk  demand  and  our  taimers,  it  is  alleged,  fell  off  in  quality 
of  goods.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  hear  of  considei-able  orders  for 
next  season's  trade  which  have  gone  to  the  continent  or  English  tan- 
ners which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  come  to  the 
United  States.  Our  manufacturers  have,  however,  only  to  keep  up 
their  quality  to  regain  what  they  have  lost. 

Soots  and  aJtoes. — ^Our  supplies  of  shoes  to  England  have  increased 
with  each  year  since  the  business  was  opened,  rising  from  174,662 
dozen  pairs  in  1897  to  182,261  in  1898,  and  to  224,000  dozen  pairs  in 
1899.  Shipments  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1900  amounted  to 
168,000  dozen  pairs,  an  increase  of  20,000  dozen  over  the  cori-espond- 
ing  period  of  last  year. 

American  shoes  are  now  firmly  established  in  England,  and  the 
progress  of  the  business  is  assured.  They  were  introduced  at  a  time 
when  a  change  in  the  public  taste  was  imminent.  A  lighter  and  more 
graceful  article  was  demanded,  and  our  shoes  not  only  supplied  the 
demand  but  helped  to  develop  the  taste  for  the  less  cumbrou.s  shoe. 
The  English  manufacturer  has  not  perhaps  been  as  prompt  in  recog- 
nizing the  altered  conditions  as  he  might  have  been,  but  he  is  endeav- 
oring now  to  adapt  his  product  to  the  people's  wante. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  ever  supplv 
the  ordinary  buying  public  of  England.  The  great  mass  of  people  will 
continue  to  need  and  to  use  the  heavier  and  cheaper  home  productiona; 
but  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  better  price  will,  no  doubt,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  be  supplied  in  growing  proportion  from  the 
United  States.  Our  manufacturers  have  learned  this  market  thor- 
oughly and  have  corrected  defects  in  early  shipments,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  to  hold  their  own. 

Bristol's  oirect  import  of  American  shoes  is  under  a  thousand  dozen 
pairs  per  year,  but  there  is  a  larger  quantity  supplied  by  rail.  These 
imports  hardly  compete  with  the  products  of  the  local  manufacturers, 
of  whom  there  are  about  150,  including  those  in  the  vicinity,  and  whose 
combined  annual  output  will  run  to  about  10,000,000  pairs.  But  these 
are  nearly  all  of  a  heavier  class  than  ours,  and  intended  for  a  consumer 
whom  our  product  is  not  intended  to  supply. 

THE  WEST  INDIAN  TRADE. 

The  most  interesting  development  in  connection  with  the  ocean 
commerce  of  the  year  nas  been  the  establishment  of  the  new  West 
Indian  line.  It  wilt  be  remembered  that  the  British  Government 
offered  a  substantial  sulwidy  for  mail  .steamers  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  the  subsidy  was  secured  by  the  great  shipping  company,  Elder, 
Dempster  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  company  is  required  to  put  three 
steamers  on  the  line,  moderately  fast,  equipped  to  carry  passengers, 
mails,  and  freight,  especially  fruit.  These  boats  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  the  new  service  begins  with  the  new  century.  They 
will  carrj'  150  passengers  and  5,000  tons  of  cargo  each,  and  will  steam 
15  knots,  making  the  journey  in  eleven  or  twelve  days.  Thev  are 
expected  "  to  bring  the  fruit  trade  to  such  a  state  that  every  workman 
may  have  tropical  fruit  at  prices  within  his  reach."  As  West  Indian 
fruit,  especially  bananas  and  pineapples,  now  finds  a  market  in  the 
United  btates,  this  division  of  shipments  must  be  felt  con.Hiderably 
there.  The  West  Indians  are  reported  to  welcome  the  prospective 
change  of  markets,  fearing  that  ''the  Stateij  might  put  a  duty  at  any 
time  on  bananas,  which  would  kill  the  industry  that  had  sprung,  up 
in  place  of  sugar." 

After  careful  comparison  with  the  facilities  offered  by  other  English 
ports,  Bristol  was  chosen  as  the  terminal  point.  I  ^ive  a  summary  of 
the  argument  that  led  to  the  choice  of  Bristol,  as  it  presents  in  con- 
densed form  an  excellent  idea  of  some  of  the  local  commercial  condi- 
tions. I  quote  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  vice-president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Some  of  Bristol's  most  important  exports  to  the  colonies,  be  said, 
consisted  of  cottons,  clothing,  hats,  leather,  soap,  metals,  and  manure. 
Out  of  a  total  of  ^2,000,000  worth  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  West  Indies,  £1,500,000  worth  consisted  of  articles  which 
were  the  staple  trades  of  Bristol.  Let  them  take  the  trades  dealing 
with  imports.  Cocoa  he  believed  stood  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  exporte 
from  the  West  Indies  to  this  country,  and  they  bad  one  of  the  largest 
manufactories  of  cocoa  m  the  world  established  in  Bristol.  There  was 
also  a  large  factory  at  Birmingham,  of  which  Bristol  was  the  port, 
being  the  neare.st  port  to  which  trans- Atlantic  steamers  could  be  run. 
He  had  had  some  experience  of  Bristol  as  a  fruit  distributing  center 
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and  knew  its  advantagea.  Then,  there  was  the  trade  in  spirits  to  be 
taken  into  ac4-x>unt.  Of  the  timber  trade,  he  had  had  some  experience, 
knowing  what  could  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  traffic. 
As  to  raw  hidei^,  they  had  several  tanners  dealing  with  the  industry 
doing  a  large  business  with  South  America,  Then,  there  were  whole- 
sale tradent  in  coffee  and  spices  who  could  do  a  large  trade  if  afforded 
facilities.  The  power  of  absorption  of  the  population  which  was 
behind  Bristol  was  very  large.  The  population  within  a  radius  of  80 
miles  of  Bristol  was  over  5,000,000 — more  than  half  the  population 
within  a  radius  of  80  miles  of  Liverpool,  and  considerably  larger  than 
the  population  within  a  radius  of  80  miles  of  Glasgow,  As  to  the 
trading  facilities  offered  in  Bristol,  the  inhabitaatA,  the  owners  of  the 
docks,  nad  shown  of  late  that  they  had  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
their  position  and  the  advantage  of  providing  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  the  trade  which  they  knew  was  to  come,  Bristol  was  not 
only  a  good  point  for  distribution  to  the  large  population  within  the 
80-mile  radius,  but  just  outside  that  limit  there  was  a  very  large  popu- 
lation equidistant  from  Liverpool,  Hull,  and  London,  and  they  might 
expect  to  tap  that  district  and  trade  through  Bristol  for  the  London 
market. 

A  committee  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  arranging  to 
send  commercial  representatives  to  Jamaica.  These  repre^entetives 
are  taking  with  them  samples  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  Bristol. 
Of  thcHC  samples  I  give  a  fairly  complete  list,  as  the  goods  in  many 
cases  will  directly  compete  with  those  of  United  States  manufacture: 
Paper,  clothing,  dry  goods,  cottons,  millinery,  boots  and  shoes,  paints 
and  colors,  brushes,  furniture,  pottery,  ironmongery,  soaps,  canned 
provisions,  grocericM,  bats,  caps,  sugar  bags,  moldings,  corsets,  wall 
papers,  optical  instruments,  ropes  and  twines,  flax,  tobacco,  leather 
and  leather  belting,  confectionery,  tea  and  coffee,  vinegar,  wines,  slate 
and  marble,  and  wire  goods. 

At  the  same  time  tnat  manufacturers  are  arranging  this  compre- 
hensive list  of  samples  to  be  introduced  to  the  Jamaitrans  by  an  eager 
and  able  representative,  they  are  studying  with  interest  samples  of  the 
goods  now  sold  in  the  West  Indies.  These  samples  have  l)een  sent  to 
Bristol  from  the  colonial  office  in  London,  and  are  part  of  the  great  col- 
lection made  by  Mr,  Chamberlain  early  in  bis  tenure  of  secretaryship. 

HEALTH   CONDmONS  OF  BRISTOL. 

Bristol  is  visited  each  year  by  an  increased  number  of  travelers 
from  the  United  States,  who  come  not  only  for  the  interesting  view 
of  the  goi^e  of  the  Avon,  but  also  to  make  Clifton — the  beautiful 
residential  portion  of  the  city— a  center  from  which  to  visit  the 
charming  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Monmouth.  The 
celebrated  cathedral  at  Wells,  with  its  noble  west  front,  the  historic 
ruin  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  the  venerable  remains  of  Tintern  Abbey, 
the  beautiful  scenerj'  of  the  Wye,  the  ancient  Norman  castle  at 
Berkeley,  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Gloucester  with  their  fine  memorials 
of  antiquity,  are  all  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  excursion  from 
Clifton,  The  extent  to  which  Clifton  is  being  utilized  bj'  our  tourists 
as  a  center  makes  it  advisable  in  my  opinion  to  quote  at  some  length 
from  a  lately  issued  report  of  Dr.  D.  S,  Davies,  the  medical  officer  of 
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health,  aa  to  the  sanitaiy  coDditions  of  the  city,  its  water  supply,  its 
sewerage  system — all  points  of  just  concern  to  ti-ftrelers. 

Bristol  ia  a  city  of  325,000  inhabitantH,  living  upon  an  area  of  11,000  acres,  and  it 
thus  ranhe  by  ponulatiim  aa  the  seventh  largest  town  in  Englaod.  By  reaaon  of  its 
aatlquity,  it  naa  nad  coiwiilerable  experience  of  disaster  by  pla^e  and  peetilenoe. 
*  *  *  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  waa  noted  aa  a  redeemiog  feature  in  the 
sanitoiy  condition  of  the  town  that  it  bad  an  abundant  supply  of  water  con^'eyed 
throuKii  conduits,  for  which  it  was  largely  indebted  to  its  monasteries. 

At  the  present  day,  the  city  Is  still  Indebted  to  private  enterprise  for  its  excellent 
supply  of  water. 

In  1846,  the  Bristol  Water  Works  Company  was  formed.  The  company  very 
properiy  went  for  their  supplies  to  deep  spniigB  rising  in  the  Tria§Bic  conf;lomeratea 
and  CarboniferouB  limestone  of  the  Alenaipe  at  vanous  points  from  5  to  15  milee 
distant  from  tJie  city.  In  1867,  a  further  source  of  supply  was  added  from  deep 
wells  in  the  New  Red  sandstone  at  Chelvey,  and  in  1888  t)ie  company  obtained 
powers  to  take  the  Kichford  Spring,  near  Btagdon,  and  the  lAngford  Spring,  at 
lAUgfordj  and  in  1889  to  make  a  reservoir  by  impounding  the  river  Yeo,  which  also 
rises  from  deep  springs.  The  older  supplies  are  collected  in  three  storage  reser- 
voire  at  Barrow  with  a  total  caracity  of  850,000,000  gallons;  the  Yeo  reservoir  will 
contain  1,700,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  citv  at  constant  service, 
and  the  average  daily  aapply  per  head  is  about  twenty-two  ntllons;  the  water  froni 
the  Barrow  store  reservoirs  is  now  filtered  before  delivery.    The  sources  of  the  siip- 

ElieH  are  uituated  far  from  and  above  reach  of  human  contamination,  and  not  only 
as  no  prevalence  of  disease  ever  been  traced  to  the  water,  but  there  is  little  donbt 
that  some  part  at  least  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  public  health  which  has 
characterized  the  pest  fortv  years  would  have  been  impoadble  to  secure,  had  not 
such  a  wholesome  and  reliable  supply  been  made  available. 

Analyait  u/  tvaler  eiipplied  by  the,  Brittoi  WrUerworkt  Cbmponjf. 
[ByF.  Wallliiaioddan.  F.I.C..  P.C.8.,  Oly  Analjm.— Iksulls  slated  In  gmlns  per  Imperial  s*Ik>D.] 
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£hrvr(i<7f.— Older  Bristol  is  a  completely  sewered  city;  cesspools  are  not  cxmnte- 
nanced,  and  no  dry  systems  of  ilisixisal  are  in  use.  Some  of  the  recently  included 
areas  do  not  conform  to  tliis  definition,  but  this  will  gradually  be  rectified-  The 
ag^nvgate  len^h  of  the  main  sewers  is  about  150  miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction, 
conmienced  in  1851,  amounted  to  about  £161,000.  The  sewers  take  all  storm  water, 
which  reaches  them  by  way  of  trapped  street  gullies;  they  are  without  any  external 
openings  or  special  ventilating  outlets,  and  the  manholes  are  all  closed  down.  The 
sewers  are  so  designed  and  coriHtnicted  with  regard  to  capacity,  fall,  and  position  that 
they  may  Ix!  ultimately  converged  to  one  point,  from  wnich  an  outfall  sewer  may  be 
continued  to  a  suitable  point  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  sewage  is  at  present  dis- 
charged without  treatment  into  the  tidal  Avon,  double  tidal  valves  being  fixed  at  tbe 
outlets.  -  The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Greater  Bristol  is  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  council. 

r<rrl  preeentire  vort.^-Aa  Bristol  enjoys  considerable  foreign  trade,  liability  to  ship- 
brought  infection  has  to  be  carefully  guar<leil  against,  eepe<'ially  as  the  introduction 
of  smallpox  by  ship  is  not  infrequent,  and  cholera  was  In  1866  idiported  here  directly 
from  the  contment    Piiring  the  cholera  epidemic  of  18^  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
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order  to  carry  out  the  cholera  order  efficiently,  to  provide  a  steam  launch  for  Itoanl- 
ing  veaeelH  arriving  in  Kingroad  from  foreign  ports.  Glonceeter ships  from  infected 
ports  passing  through  Bristol  waters  are  also  Doarded  and  examined  in  Kin^^road. 
At  the  same  time,  a  hoapita)  ship  was  also  provided  and  fitted  iip  for  the  isolation  of 
ship-brought  disease.  During  the  aummer  and  autumn  montns,  when  cholera  is 
prevalent,  the  launch  is  on  day  and  night  service,  with  a  medical  officer  on  duty. 
At  other  timee,  the  port  inspectors  board  and  examine  veceels  taking  the  river  or 
entering  the  docks. 

A  table  following  shows  the  effect,  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  communicable  diij- 
eaeee,  of  the  progressive  development  of  preventive  medicine  during  a  period  of  forty 
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Bristol  in  1865  was  endemic  and 
fatal,  practii»lly  disappeared  in  187S,  and  since  1890  has  1)een  c|uite  abeent  from  the 
city.  Typhoid  (eotenc)  fever  shows  also  a  aatitrfactory  diminution;  its  occurren<«  is 
occasionat,  and  it  has  only  prevailed  epidemically  upon  two  occasions  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  On  each  occasion,  the  specific  poison  was  introduced  from  without  and 
(listribuled  by  means  of  infected  milk.  Tbe  method  of  introduction  was  able  in  botli 
instances  to  be  promptly  traced,  and  the  extension  of  thediseasewas  at  once  checked; 
so,  as  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  offers  no  facilities  for  the  continued 
prevalence  of  "fever,"  these  chance  introductions  affected  neither  the  mortality  rat« 
Qor  the  healthiness  of  Bristol  or  Clifton. 

The  only  figures  showing  a  marked  and  continuous  rise  for  recent  years  are  those 
for  diphtheria.  Although  the  increased  mortality  returns  from  this  disease  may  partly 
be  due  to  improved  diagnosis,  there  appears,  after  allowance  is  made  for  this,  to  be 
a  real  increase  in  its  prevalence;  and  although  the  increased  Tat«  in  Bristol,  which 
rose  in  1896  to  16  per  100,(KM)  living,  is  reKTettable,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this 
is  well  below  the  average  rate  for  the  33  lai^  towns,  which  amounted  to  38  per 
100,000  living. 
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The  liwt  table  shows  that  the  health  statistics  of  Bristol  compaiB 
favorably  with  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  England.  This  honor- 
able preeminence  is  due  to  climate,  pure  water,  a  good  sewerage 
^stem,  and  rigorous  administration  of  sanitarr  laws  and  regulations. 
The  average  rainfall  of  Clifton  is  33.69,  and  this  is  fairly  distributed 
among  the  months,  the  lowest  (April)  having  an  average  of  over  3 
inches,  and  the  highest  (October)  having  an  average  of  3.68.  The 
five  months  from  tebruary  to  June  are  described  as  "relatively"  dry. 

The  average  temperature  ia  19.35'^.  The  highest  recorded  in  seven- 
teen years  in  87.2;  the  lowest,  12.2.  Such  temperatures  are  verj' 
unusual. 


Xumln-r  mui  Itinnnge  of  failing  and  Kteam  va»d*,  induding  ihfir  rtpmied  vm/agen,  that 
rnlered  aiid  cleared  in  the  foreign  trad*  at  the  port  of  Bngtot  during  the  year  1899. 
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TUtU  wtmhfr  and  tonnage  of  SrHith  and  foreign  tailing  and  lUam  ratrU  Aat  entered  and 
deared  in  llie  foreign  and  eoaeting  trade*.  re»peetivelji,  at  Uw  port  of  Brvtol  during  the 
year  1S99. 


Foreign  trade 

CouUns  trade  In  tlie  IntercDurw  be- 
tween Great  BrilaliiHiid  In-land 

Other  ooaatinc  trade  (including  Scot- 
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tn  and  tailing)  that  have  entered  Brixlot  frmn  foreign 
portfand  eoaMuiise  for  the  year*  ended  April  SO,  1899  atid  1900. 
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IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 
ImporU  offrrt  goodt  into  Brittol  during  thr  year  IS99. 


Quantity. 
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Import*  of  fru  goodi  into  Briilol  during  the  year  1899 — Gontinaed. 
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Jmpi/rtt  (if  free  good*  inlii  Brittol  iluring  thr  ijmr  lt<99 — ('.ontinueil. 
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COMHEECIAL   BELATIOH8 — ANNUAL   EEPORTS. 
Imporix  ofdutiahle  artiflfg  into  Brintol  during  the  yetr  1S99. 
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ImporU  into  Briiiolf<ir  Ihr  yean  ended  April  SO,  1S99  •iiid  IHOO — Continued. 
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Bristol,  October  4, 1900. 


h.  A.  Lathroi'.  C'ytful'. 
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COMMEKCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   BEPOBTS, 
FAIiMOUTH. 


The  pilchard  fishery  for  the  1899  season  resulted  in  about  S6,00fr 
casks  being  pickled.  This  result  was  accoDipHshed  by  drift-net  boat« 
and  seines  in  about  equal  quantities;  34,300  ca^kH  were  shipped  to 
Italy,  including  some  1,500  casks  that  were  kept  back  in  Cornwall 
from  the  previous  season,  while  some  2,300  casks  remained  for  ship- 
ment this  autumn. 

The  fishermen  received  fair  prices  for  their  fresh  fish.  The  early 
part  of  the  season  was  profitable  to  curers,  but  owing  to  slack  con- 
sumption in  Italy  af  t€r  the  Chrbtmas  holidays  (partly  caused  by  influ- 
enza), later  returns  were  less  remunerative. 

The  United  States  took  some  of  these  fish,  as  usual. 

The  herring  fishery  at  St.  Ives,  carried  on  by  the  drift-net  boats, 
was  a  very  good  one  and  lasted  unusually  late.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have 
so  many  herrings  been  cau^t  after  Christmas,  and  the  prices  realized 
were  exceptionally  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  fishery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Plymouth,  which  is  mainly  worked  by  Cornish  drift- 
net  boats.  A  feature  of  the  season  was  the  inclosing  of  shoals  of  her- 
rings in  pilchard  seines  at  Porthgwarm,  MuUion,  Gunwallos,  and 
Cadgwith,  to  an  extent  never  before  known.  HeiTings  seem  to  visit 
this  coast  Moon  after  pilchards. 

For  the  mackerel  fishery,  a  large  number  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowe- 
stoft boats  joined  the  Cornish  fleet  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  but  the 
season  as  a  whole  was  a  very  poor  one. 

The  crab  and  lobster  fishery  was  not  as  good  as  of  recent  years. 
The  octopus  is  becoming  increasingly  troubfesome  in  getting  into  the 
lolffiter  pots  and  destroying  the  lofeters. 


The  number  of  ships  and  steamers  that  arrived  at  Falmouth  during 
1899  for  orders  and  otherwise,  exclusive  of  men-of-war  and  coasters, 
was  as  follows: 
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758,101 

This  is  a  material  falling  off  both  in  numbers  and  tonna^.     The 
c^saling  of  steamers  is,  however,  a  trade  of  inoreasing  importanoe. 


EUROPE:    UNITED   KINGDOM. 
IMPOBT8. 


From  July  1, 18it9,  to  .lane  30, 1900,  the  Import**  into  thin  port  from 
foroiifn  countries  were  a«  follows; 


nwi^iMeof 


Nltnte . . 


Colled  stain'.'.! 


..flo 


-I- 


ZS,  882.54 

G,6eo.oo 


2,V38.M 


T.lTB.ffl 
18,736.02 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  maize  and  timber  were  the 
only  cargoes  from  the  United  States.  American  manufactured  articles 
are,  however,  in  considerable  demand,  but  the  tradesmen  who  deal  in 
them  receive  their  supplies  from  the  large  distributing  centers  in  this 
country,  there  being  no  direct  line  from  nere  to  the  United  States.  I 
may  say  that  there  m  no  town  in  Cornwall  of  over  14,000  inhabitants. 


The  exports  during  the  same  period  (July,  1899,  to  June,  1900)  con- 
sisted cbieflv  of  China  clay,  salted  pilchards,  and  granite.  Declared 
exports  to  tne  United  States  through  this  consulate  were  aa  follows: 
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75,380.49 

27e.MB.7S 

SOIIXr   ISLES. 


There  has  not  been  any  consular  business  at  thi.s  agency  since  my 
last  report. 

Howard  Fox,  Qmaul. 
Falmouth,  Octifkr  18,  1900.  -  , 
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COMMEBCIAL   BELATIOKS— ANNUAL   EEPOETS. 
,  8VPPLEMENTAR  Y. 


The  produce  of  Comi»h  mines  and  auarriett  durinj^  1899  waa  as  fol- 
lows (tfie  amounte  representing  the  valuer  at  the  mines  or  works): 


AiKUlcal  pTiltCH 

Chert  and  tFlat 

Cblns,  cUf  and  china  sC 
CUf  ( other  klndil 


Umeatoi 


rocks,  lacludlngrnuiltfl.- 


Blatea  and  ■lain... 


1,0T(>.U 

2.3T4.86 

1,1H2.42 
768.  BO 


The  year  1900  has  been  remarkable  for  reallj-  good  prices  for  tin, 
although  fluctuations  were  at  times  continuous.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  sharp  rebound  in  1898,  it  was  thought  that  if  the  price  of  metallic 
tin  kept  at  or  about  f487  per  ton,  it  would  be  much  toe  best  for  Cor- 
nish tin  mining,  and  that  anything  beyond  this  must  be  considered 
unsafe  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  However,  in  the  first  week  of 
1900  prices  began  to  advance,  $525.58,  1540.17,  $574.24,  and  $693.71 
being  recorded  before  the  end  of  the  month;  in  February,  $632.64, 
$691.04,  and  $705.64,  and  the  first  week  in  March,  $7^.83.  An  easier 
tendency  followed,  but  was  of  little  consequence,  the  price  which  had 
ranged  iown  to  $632.64  rebounding  to  $681.31  and  u[)ward. 

However,  Cornwall  is  mostly  concerned  in  the  price  of  block  tio. 
The  average  price  of  all  the  block  tin  sold  at  the  last  ticketing  in  1899 
was  $297.82  per  ton,  while  the  average  of  all  the  block  tin  sold  at  the 
last  ticketing  in  1900  was  $353.13,  an  increase  of  $55.31  per  ton.  The 
price  for  the  beat  parcel  of  block  tin  sold  at  the  final  ticketing  of 
1899  was  $323.61  per  ton,  whilst  the  price  realized  at  the  last  ticket- 
ing in  1900  was  $381.40,  an  advance  of  $57.78  per  ton. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  five  tin  mines  which  worked  at  a  profit  in 
1900— the  Dolcoath,  Sost  Pool,  GrenviUe,  West  Kitty,  and  Levant 
mines — aggregatwi  $420,499.66.  This  by  no  means  represents  the  full 
profits.  For  instance,  lords'  dues  form  a  substantial  item  of  real 
profit,  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Dolcoath  alone,  the  lords' 
share  in  ttvelve  months  was  $54,835.72,  the  other  four  mines  bringing 
up  the  total  to  from  $97,000  to  $107,000,  and  making  the  total  profits 
really  from  $61,000  to  $62,000. 

On  the  whole,  Cornish  tin  mines  are  in  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time. 

Inquiry  has  often  been  made  in  the  last  twelve  months  why  so  few 
new  ventures  have  been  forthcoming  in  the  Camborne  and  Kedruth 
district  The  mines  in  that  district,  it  is  well  known,  withstood  the 
low  prices  of  the  depression  better  than  the  mines  of  any  other  dis- 
trict, and  several  of  them  were  able  to  weather  the  storm  sucueasf uUy. 

limbic 
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Consequently,  most  of  the  known  tin  areas  of  the  district  have  been 
occupied  by  active  minea  or  by  those  which  were  only  temporarily 
siupended.  Of  theaelatter somehavebeenstartedagain;  forexamplo, 
South  Condurrow  and  South  Crofty.  But  there  are  other  indications 
of  activity  in  the  Camborne  and  Kedruth  district:  the  Gwennap  mines 
are  bein^  resuscitated  on  a  fairly  lar^  scale,  while  there  is  again  a 
move,  wliich  promises  to  be  more  uuccessful  than  the  last,  to  start  a 
group  of  mines  to  the  west  of  Dolcoath.  The  property  which  is  situ- 
ated immediately  west  of  Dolcoath  is  an  extensive  one,  but  will  require 
ample  capital  to  work  it. 

AORICULTUBE. 

I  quote  the  following  from  a  local  journal: 

From  the  British  farmers'  point  of  view,  lUOO  can  not  be  conaidered  a  utiHf&ctoiy 
7«u'.  The  progress  recorded  in  1898  and  1899  received  a  check;  Btill  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  better  seaaoii  wae  experienced  than  seemed  probable  at  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  spring  corn  tilling  was  much  in  arrear  and  all  vegetation  backward. 
The  hot  weather  wnich  followed  and  the  rain  in  June  and  July  oiade  up  a  tot  of  lee- 
way, and  the  harveatB  commenced  at  an  average  date.  Cornwall,  in  an  aericultoral 
sense,  in,  Bpe^inv  generally,  more  praepeiouH  than  other  parts  of  England.  Its  cli- 
mate renders  it  almost  the  garden  of  tlie  country  for  early  crops  of  vegetables  and 
fmit.  Itfl  distance  from  the  greet  centers  of  industry  and  population  entails  heavy 
charges  for  transit,  and  wtule  as  many  of  the  crops  arrive  at  maturity,  at  the  same 
time  their  value  is  reduced.  Abundance  is  not  always  a  bleedng.  A  fair  average  crop 
with  fair  prices  ia  often  better  than  an  abundant  one  with  very  low  prices.  Dairy 
farmers  and  grazers  in  the  country  have  found  the  year,  if  not  disuatrous,  at  all  events 
unremunerative.  The  wheat  area  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  2,700  acres,  the 
barley  area  increased  by  only  400  acres,  and  on  oats  2,000  acres;  while  potatoes,  hay 
from  rotation  grasses,  and  permanent  t«sture  were  about  t^e  same.  More  rotation 
grsse  has  been  stocked,  while  permanent  pasture  is  reduced  by  about  1,300  acres, 
which  has  probably  been  converted  to  tillage.  The  most  gratifying  feature  in  the 
figures  relating  to  uie  countrv  ia  the  increase  of  4,835  in  the  number  of  cattle,  but  a 
decrease  of  18,381  sheep  on  tne  year  counterbalance!*  this.  Pigs  have  also  decreased 
by  5,927.  It  IS  not  calculated  that  any  of  the  crops  are  better  than  the  previous  year 
or  of  more  value,  except  roots.  Fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  live  stock  may  be 
expected;  but  the  western  ahiree  are  essentially  rearing,  dairy,  and  grazing  counties, 
and  a  decline  in  numbers  ia  serious, 

Cornwall  had  28,010  acres  under  wheat,  as  compared  with  30,733  acres  last  year. 
The  reduction  in  the  area  of  wheat  cultivation  ia  not  so  much  by  about  1  per  cent  as 
that  of  the  averageof  Great  BriUun.  Thecultivalionof  barley  increased  from  31,905 
acres  to  32,300  acres,  or  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The  area  under  oats  was  64,340 
acres,  aa  agaioat  62,434  acres  last  year,  an  mcreaae  of  about  3  per  cent,  aa  compared 
with  2.2  per  cent  for  Great  Britain  ae  a  whole.  The  decrease  oi  wheat  is  2,763  acres, 
whilst  the  increase  in  barley  and  oats  is  2,281  acres.  Cornwall  has  5,601  acres  under 
potato  cultivation,  a,  decrease  of  48  acres  on  the  year.  Under  rotation  graases  for  hay 
there  are  49,720  acres,  an  increase  of  678  acres;  while  not  for  hay  there  are  139,693 
acres,  an  increase  of  2,215  acres.  The  permanent  pasture  for  hay  reached  a  total  of 
32,069  acres,  a  reduction  of  312  acres;  while  the  quantity  not  for  hay  is  206,737  acres, 
a  reduction  of  1,472  acres,  showing  tJiat  probably  that  area  has  been  converted  into 
tillage  or  market  and  fruit  gardens — a  healthy  sign.  Of  cattle,  there  are  203,983  as 
compared  with  199,148. 

The  increase  in  tiie  number  of  cattle  in  the  two  most  western  counties  is  more  than 
the  total  actual  increase  for  Great  Britain.  For  its  size,  Cornwall  is  much  better  than 
Devon,  the  increase  being  4,835  to  Devon's  5,731;  together  10,666.  This  ia  most 
satisfactory  when  decreases  are  the  rule. 

Bheep  number  399,756  against  416,137  in  1899.  The  total  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  for  Great  Britain  m  2.4  per  cent,  whereaa  for  Comwfdl  alone  it  is  about  4 
per  cent.  Bheep,  however,  increased  10,000  in  1899  over  1898.  Still  the  reduction 
ontwoyeaisiseerious,  and  is  attributed  to  want  of  keep.  Pigs  number  8S,5e9(M!aim<t 
94,486.  Comparing  this  decrease  with  that  of  Great  Brilun,  Cornwall  is  about  3  per 
cent  better  than  the  average  for  the  country. 
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HERRING    FI8HBRT, 

With  the  advent  of  the  cold  weather,  herrings  seem  to  have  dis- 
'  appeared  from  St.  Ives  Bay,  During  the  seajwo  just  closed,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with  that  of  1899.  Up  to 
December  30,  1900,  only  1,800  tons  or  these  fish  had  been  Bhipped  by 
rail,  as  against  3,600  tons  the  previous  year — exactly  one-half  le*<s. 
The  quantities  named  include  both  fresh  and  cured  fish. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  was  noted  for  exceptionally  heavy 
catches  and  low  prices,  whereas  prices  in  1900  kept  up>  exceedingly 
well  and  averaged  Jl,03  per  100.  On  one  occasion,  herrings  brought 
as  much  as  1^.98  per  100.  Some  of  the  fishermen  did  very  well, 
while  others  had  only  a  poor  season.  St.  Ives  men,  however,  did 
better  in  the  North  Sea  last  season  than  for  several  years  past.  Some 
150  Newlyn  and  Mousehole  men  also  worked  on  the  St.  Ives  fishery. 
Some  of  the  boats  have  since  gone  tb  Plymouth  to  engage  in  the 
heiTing  fishery  at  that  port.  There  being  a  good  demand  for  kippers, 
herrinjp  have  been  brought  to  St.  Ives  by  rail  and  have  been  cured 
and  dispatched  to  the  various  markets. 

SHIPPING. 

Particulars  of  the  steamers  and  sailing  ships  that  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth for  orders  and  otherwise  during  1900  are  as  follows  {men-of- 
war  and  coasters  are  not  included): 


"«'" 

BrlUib                                               M6 

■g!S 

w.au 

11 

»^.::::::::::::::::       l 

Ko™^™ IM 

nanlBh '           S7 

PBm^n 2 

ugayii,::::::;:::::::::       j 

S.V::::::::::::::;:::::i      S 

£*?«::::::::::;:::::::::;      '! 

Tolal TK 

S3S.eS8 

At  the  docks,  nothing  of  special  note  has  occurred.  On  the  whole, 
general  imports  and  exports  have  risen  a  little  in  volume,  the  chief 
advance  being  found  in  the  continued  .shipments  of  granite  to  Gib- 
raltar. Ship  repairing  has  sunk  below  the  average  extent,  although 
the  storm  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  the  moans  of  bringing  into  the 
port  many  large  vessels  requiring  repati's. 

Howard  Fox,  Consul. 

Falmouth,  January  16, 1901. 


HUl>DKR8FIEia>. 

The  industrial  condition  during  the  current  year  in  the  Huddersfield 
district,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  entire  region  of  the  woolen  industry,  has 
been  moat  unsatisfactory,  all  the  more  so  when  contrasted  with  the 
i-emarkable  business  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  1899  was  the 
banner  year  of  the  generation  for  product,  trade,  and  profit.  Then 
themills  were  in  full  opei-ation  (often  overtime),  skilled  labor  in  demand, 
markets  brisk,  and  profits  excellent. 
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Thus  far  in  1900,  half  the  looms  are  idle  or  running  half  time;  the 
product  to  date  does  not  exceed  half  of  the  output  for  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year.  Markets  are  dull  and  digging,  and  as  to  profit, 
there  is  none.  Buch  a  stagnation  of  the  woolen  industry  has  not  been 
known  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

For  thia  complete  reversal  of  conditions,  several  causes  are  sug- 
gested. One  of  these  is  the  increased  cost  of  fuel.  Beginning  witn 
January  1,  1900,  the  price  of  coal  to  all  constimers  in  England,  lai^ 
and  small,  has  been  50  per  cent  above  the  figures  of  preceding  years; 
and  the  cowt  of  production  of  all  soits  has  risen  accordingly. 

The  South  Airican  war  has  been  a  disturbing  element.  Taxes  and 
rates  have  increased.  The  withdrawal  of  nearly  200,000  men  from  the 
ranks  of  the  consumers  has  just  so  far  lessened  the  domecitic  demand 
for  clothing — a  loss  which  army  contracta  have  not  nearly  made  good. 

WOOL  MARKET. 

Of  much  greater  moment  has  been  the  extraordinary  stite  of  the 
wool  market,  a  condition  which  has  affected  injuriously  the  woolen 
industries  of  other  countries  as  well  as  this.  The  constant  fluctuation 
of  prices  throughout  the  year  has  so  bewildered  the  manufacturer  that 
he  UBS  been  entirely  unable,  to  plan  intelligently  either  his  purchases 
or  his  sales. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  situation,  probably,  has  been  the 
inevitable  reaction  from  the  ovei-production  of  1899.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  "  lean  year"  following  the  "  fat"  one.  The  legacy  of  1899 
to  its  successor  was  a  large  unconsumed  surplus  and  glutted  markets. 
The  overproduct  has  not  even  yet  been  entirely  disposed  of. 

But  whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  remains  that  the  record  of  1900 
is  one  of  diminished  product,  increased  expense,  stagnant  markets, 
and  an  exceedingly  gloomy  outlook.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  amid  the  geneiully  aepressed  conditions  of  the  year,  the  market 
from  which  least  was  expected  has  been,  relatively,  the  best. 


The  trade  from  this  district  with  the  United  States  has  actually, 
though  not  greatly,  increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tabular  statements 
below.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900, 
the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  over  20  per  cent 
larger  than  the  preceding  year,  and  for  the  half  year  ended  at  the 
same  date,  over  30  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1899. 


De<^rtd  txportt  to  (fte  tt*«(  SlaUtfrom  the  HudderfjUld  dulrict  for  the  year  ended 
June  SO. 

Artlpic*. 
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46  449  08 
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For  the  six  months  ended  June  30: 


A„ 

«[». 

ISW. 

1900. 

•Inc™.. 

. 

4T.40e,2S 

S8.28e.32 

not.xt-x 

aciw.M 

Card.  clothlDK,  Hnd  oib 

101,221.48! 

1       M.l».»l 

tl2,83B,i4 
8,601.81 

M1,U4.22 

•"■"- 

Since  July  1,  however,  the  exports  bare  fallen  off  materially,  and  it 
is  not  probable  the  totals  for  the  calendar  year  will  show  up  so  well  aa 
the  figiires  above. 

HABKBTS   AND   OPBKINGS    FOR   AMERICAN    PRODUCTTS. 

Od  this  subject,  there  is  not  much  to  add  to  former  reports,  the 
openings  for  our  products  remaining  practically  the  same.  One 
feature  of  the  situation,  however,  deserves  mention. 

Of  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  a  certain 
class  of  American  goods,  chiefly  devices  in  metal  commonly  described 
in  the  baixlware  and  building  trades  as  "shelf  goods,"  such  as  locks, 
latches,  door  plates,  fastenings  for  doors,  windows,  and  gates,  curtain 
fixtures,  and  similar  articles.  These  goods  have  been  in  demand 
because  of  their  lighter  make  and  more  graceful  patterns  (with  equal 
strength  and  durability)  as  compared  witn  similar  products  of  English 
factories. 

The  Knglbh  manufacturer  of  like  goods,  seeing  his  trade  slowly 
slipping  away,  has  boldly  met  competition  by  suppling  imitations,'  or 
duplicates,  of  the  foreign-nuwle  articl&s,  being  careful  not  to  infringe 
patent  or  trade-mark  rights;  and  now,  on  tne  shelves  of  the  shops 
which  supply  builders  and  joiners,  side  by  side  with  the  devices 
imported  from  the  United  States,  may  be  found  similar  articles  of 
English  make,  claiming  equal  merit  for  finish,  weight,  strength,  and 
general  value  with  the  American  wares. 


Hdddersfibld,  Octfher  3i\  1900. 


Benjamin  F,  Stone, 

Ootigtd. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  trade  of  Hull  for  the 
year  I89a  was  the  large  increase  of  tonnage  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  which  was  considered  a  fairly  good  one.  This  result  came 
very  unexpectedly,  for  it  was  thought  when  smallpox  broke  out  in 
March,  1898,  and  continued  without  interruption  durmg  the  remaining 
nine  mouths  of  that  year  and  the  first  three  months  of  the  following, 
that  the  trade  of  Hull  was  practically  doomed,  so  far  as  1899  was  con- 
cerned. Complete  returns  show,  however,  that  it  has  been  the  great- 
est year  in  the  history  of  t^e  port,  and  that  Hull  is  determined  to  keep 
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up  the  increase  whk'h  has  lH.'en  steadily  maintained,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  yeai"s,  over  since  the  port  waa  opened.     To-day,  it 

Eroudly  establisheii  its  claim  to  rank  behind  only  two  other  porta  in 
freat  Britain — Liverpool  and  London — in  the  volume  and  value  of  its 
trade. 

Great  as  the  volume  of  business  was  in  1899,  as  regards  the  tonnage 
of  the  port,  the  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1900, 
(■ompared  with  the  six  months  of  the  previous  year,  is  nearly  100,000 
tons,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  returns  for  IS^OO  will  approach  very 
closely,  if  not  exceed,  ^,000,000  (about  3,500,000  gross)  tons.  I^st 
year,  the  complete  tonnage  of  the  port  was  nearly  1,900,000  tons  net. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  smallpox  epidemic  very  materially 
interfered  with  the  trade  of  Hull  for  the  year  1899.  Unaer  ordinary 
circumstances,  this  year  would  have  proved  that  Hull  has  entered  upon 
a  period  of  prosperity  that  will  soon  enable  it  to  take  its  place  among 
the  great  seaport  towns  of  the  world. 

For  a  great  many  years,  the  clashing  of  rival  interests  has  been 
instrumental  in  retarding  the  growth  and  material  development  of 
the  port.  The  two  great  parties  to  this  struggle  have  been  the  cor- 
poration on  the  one  side  and  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  on 
the  other.  The  latter  has  vast  interests  in  Hull,  and  until  recently, 
absolutely  controlled  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  port.  Ten 
or  twelve  ^-ears  ago  a  new  railroad  was  built,  with  a  view  of  relieving 
the  conditions  which  then  existed  by  giving  another  outlet  to  the  trade 
of  the  port  to  the  south  and  west.  This  enterprise  was  completed 
mainly  by  local  capital,  encouraged  bv  some  assistance  from  the  out- 
aide,  and  has  proved  fairly  successful.  New  docks  were  built,  which 
were  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system,  and  their  construction 
might,  m  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as  the  turning  point  in  Hull's 
commercial  career. 

Although  the  struf^Ie  between  the  coi-poration  and  the  North  East- 
ern IS  still  on,  the  feeling  between  the  two  parties  has  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  bitterness,  and  a  better  understanding  seems  to  prevail.  The 
worst  features  of  this  struggle  have  disappeared;  fortunately  for  the 
people  of  Hull,  and  May,  1901,  will  be  a  red-letter  month  in  local  his- 
tory. By  virtue  of  an  agi'eement  between  all  the  contending  parties,  the 
necessary  power  from  Parliament  having  been  obtained,  additional 
dock  space  will  be  provided  until  Hull  can  boast  of  the  finest  single 
dock  on  the  east  coast.  This  dock  will  be  the  joint  property  of  the 
Hull  and  Barnsley  and  North  Eastern  Railway  companies.  It  will 
cover  fully  60  acres;  will  be  equipped  with  all  the  latest  appliances 
for  handling  ships  and  discharging  cargoes,  and  will  be  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  This  is  precisely  what  Hull 
needs.  In  addition  to  this  scheme,  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany has  several  extensive  plans  in  hand,  all  having  reference  to  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  its  own  property  and  transportation 
faciliticti  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Hull.  The  company  is  also 
about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  enable  it  to  own  ana  operate 
a  line  of  steamships  of  its  own  from  the  port  of  Hull.  Apart  from 
this  move,  the  programme  at  present  agreed  upon,  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  *15,(KIO,000. 
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THE   FAIUJBE   OF   EAKLE's  SHIFITAKD. 

The  failure  of  Earle's  Shipboilding  Company,  one  of  the  iHrfrest  and 
best  known  cstabliithments  in  Great  Britain,  provided  the  busioess 
community  in  Hull  with  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  present  year. 
This  concern  employed  between  4,000  and  5,000  hands  and  paid  in 
wa^es  annually  something  like  ¥1,500,000.  The  disaster  faliti  heavily 
on  thouoandu  of  people  wno  live  in  East  Hull,  or  that  part  of  the  city 
adjacent  to  the  yards.  The  general  effect,  so  far  as  crmitors  are  con- 
cerned, has  a  much  wider  range  and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  iron  dis- 
tricts went  and  south,  particularly  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  io 
financial  circles  in  London.  Causes  without  limit  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  failure,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  waa 
due  to  loose  management.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors. 
This  and  differences  with  the  Admiralty,  together  with  the  disastrous 
explosion  on  the  Bulfitwh,  were  the  main  causes  that  forced  the  con- 
cern to  the  wall.  The  Bjtlfinck  was  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  con- 
structed bv  Earle's  for  Government  service,  and  was  on  trial  near 
Portsmouth  when  the  terrible  accident  happened  to  her  machinery 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  men  and  the  scalding  of  others. 
This  mishap  cost  the  concern  between  $75,000  and  $100,OM>,  just  at  a 
time  when  it  could  least  afford  it.  The  failure  followed  a  few  months 
later.  The  business  is  now  about  wound  up  by  the  official  receiver, 
and  the  whole  establishment,  freehold,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  will 
be  sold  next  month.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  Wilson  bhip- 
ping  Company  will  be  the  purchasers.  The  managers  have  already 
made  an  offer  of  $1,000,000.  They  own  a  very  laiye  fleet  of  shipe, 
and  can  keep  the  yard  busy  with  their  own  work,  ilie  presumption 
is  they  will  put  it  in  thorough  order,  weeding  out  where  it  is  necessary 
and  putting  in  additional  plants  as  occasion  demands.  I  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  their  programme,  in  case  they  should  secure  the 
works,  involves  heavy  expenditures  of  monev  and  the  employment  of 
the  beat  mechanical  talent  in  the  countr;v',  tneir  determination  being 
to  make  the  yard  one  of  the  finest  shipbuilding  concerns  in  the  world. 


Grinwhy,  another  important  port  in  this  consular  district,  stands  on 
the  east  coa-st,  n  short  di.stanco  from  Hull.  It  has  long  been  known  in 
connection  with  fishing  interests,  and  has  quite  a  trade,  principally  with 
continental  ports.  The  inward  foreign  tonnage  for  the  year  18W9  was 
nearly  970,000  tons,  while  the  coasting  tonnage  represented  a  total  of 
160,0<IO.  The  fish  trade  of  the  port  is  enormous,  no  less  than  18,000 
steam  trawlers  running  into  Grimsby  last  year,  representing  a  total 
net  tonnage  of  950,000.  It  has  some  trade  with  tne  United  States, 
mostly  with  Southern  ports.  The  transportation  facilities,  so  far  as 
the  inward  trade  is  concerned,  have  improved  wonderfully  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  certain  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  port.  In  this  connection,  I  might  state  that  a 
powerful  combination,  representing  terminal  interests,  was  recently 
formed,  and  is  about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers 
to  construct  a  new  system  of  docks  similar  to  that  of  Hull.  In  Hull 
shipping  circles,  thb'move  is  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  oneasineflS, 
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aa  its  auci'«s.s  muHt  inevitably  increase,  to  ii  very  great  extent,  the 
annual  toonagi^  of  (Jrimsby  at  the  expense  of  Hiill  trade.  There  is 
t-ert«in  to  be  considerable  oontroveray  when  thin  proposition  comes 
before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  as  Hull  is  determmed  to  be  well 
ivprewnted.  both  in  a  legal  and  corporate  capacity,  and  the  North 
Giustcrn  Kuilroad  has  it«<  interests  to  prote<-t  against  the  encroachments 
of  a  mi-asure  of  this  kind.  The  scheme  simply  aims  at  a  diversion  of 
the  vast  tmffic  which  the  North  Eastern  now  commandii  by  i-eason  of 
itt4  ))ositiun  in  Hull.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  that  comes  to  the 
port  of  Hull  fur  distribution  throughout  England  is  held  safe  by  this 
coiinmny.  This  iipplies  more  particularly'  to  the  tonnage  going  south 
or  London  way.  The  suctress  of  the  new  st^heme  at  Grimsby  would 
take  a  large  portion  of  this  carrying  power  away  from  the  North 
Eastern,  by  pla<-ing  it  with  the  railroad  companies  south  of  the  Humber. 
The  Hull  corporation  will  have  to  bury  the  hatchet  for  the  time  being 
and  make  common  cause  with  the  North  Eastern  in  this  tight. 

THE    fOKT  OF  UtKJLK. 

Goolv  is  another  inipoi'tJint  seaport  in  this  consular  district.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Humber  Estuary,  about  30  miles  wa^^t  of 
Hull,  and  has  a  very  large  trade  with  continental  ports.  It  has  direct 
i-ailroad  connection  with  the  industrial  districts  of  the  We.'^t  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  receives  annually  great  uuantities  of  yams,  textile 
fabrics,  etc.,  for  trans|)oi'tation  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Tbi'ough  this  means,  the  vnlue  of  its  tonnage  stands  out  in  )x>ld  con- 
trast with  that  of  itii  measuivment;  in  189H,  while  the  tonnage  of  the 
port  is  put  down  at  +7ti,U8!),  the  value  of  the  cargoes  amounted  to  little 
short  of  *3ti.lX)0.()00.  The  tonnage  for  IS'Jt*,  as  reported  in  the  annual 
statement  of  the  "Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
far  exceeds  this,  being  587,241  tons  net.  The  value  is  not  (fiven,  but 
it  is  safe  to  place  it  far  Ijcyond  the  $30,000,000  of  the  previous  year. 
A  ship  clears  occasionally  from  this  port  for  the  Southern  States. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  during 
18!'y  was  4,5:^9.  This  includes  the  lepeated  voyages  of  toe  ships  or 
the  regular  continental  service. 

KINGS    LYNN, 

Kings  Lynn  lies  down  on  the  Norfi)Ik  coast,  over  llK)  miles  from 
Hull.  It  is  an  old-fa.shioned  historic  town,  provided  with  good  docks 
and  transportation  facilities.  Its  trade  is  mainly  with  the  continent, 
whither  it  sends  large  quantities  of  oil  cake  and  miscellaneous  cargoes — 
machinery,  t^-xtiles.  etc.  The  tonnage  last  year  wan  224:,520,  represent- 
ing a  total  entry  of  it2S  ships,  715  of  which  were  British. 

Kings  Lynn  is  familiar  to  Ainei'icans  thiough  the  tragic  story  of 
Eugene  Aram,  as  related  in  the  l)rilliant  style  of  Bulwer.  It  was  here 
ho  taught  in  the  old  grammar  .school,  and  it  was  from  here  he  was 
taken  to  lie  executed  for  the  crime  he  had  committed  fourteen  years 
previous.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  from  this  very  port  the  earliest  polar 
expeditioti  on  record  sailed,  in  1330.  It  was  in  cnarge  of  a  Fmnciscan 
monk,  who  claimed  to  have  gone  so  far  north  that  Tie  an<i  his  hardv 
associates  nearly  froze  to  death.  The  natives  proudly  point  to  this 
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tm-t  an  indicating  their  early  association  witb  scieatitic  navi^tion. 
The  plft4:e  is  full  of  history  and  old  tradition-'^,  but  the  tide  of  votn- 
merce  baa  swept  away  nearly  all  the  aneient  landmarks. 


Boston,  not  far  distant  from  Kings  Lynn,  stands  on  the  river 
Witliani,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  occa-''ion»IIy  sends  a  ship  to  the  United 
f^tHtes,  in  ballast.  Its  trade,  like  that  of  its  neighbor,  is  mainly  witb 
the  continental  porty.  It  has  commert^ial  advantages  of  great  impor- 
tance, through  its  canal  communication  with  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Gainsborough,  and  Lincoln^  and  has  good  dock  accommodation.  The 
returns  for  1899  show  that  529  ships  entered  the  poi-t,  representing  a 
tonnage  of  nearly  108,000.  Boston,  like  Kings  Lynn,  is  very  proud 
of  itfi  historic  associations,  and  can  boast  of  a  great  antiquity.  Ita 
growth  is  slow,  but  sure.  The  people  of  both  towns  are  noted  for 
Hieir  hospitality,  and  are  particularly  cordial  in  their  relations  with 
Americans. 

HULL   STBEET-OAR   SERVICE. 

Up  to  a  year  ago,  when  the  present  electric  service  went  into  etfect, 
Hull  tolerated  a  system  of  local  transportation  that  was  entirely  insuf- 
ficient. It  was  behind  every  other  city  in  England  in  this  respect; 
now,  it  has  suddenly  leaped  to  the  front  with  one  of  the  best  equipped 
tram  services  in  Great  Britain.  Its  motors  and  most  of  its  equipments 
are  American.  Some  of  the  cars,  known  here  as  "double  deckers," 
were  built  in  Philadelphia  by  Brill  &  Co.,  others  by  English  manu- 
facturers. The  American  cars  are  universally  admired  for  their  hand- 
some finish  and  comfortable  seats.  The  interior  of  the  English  product 
has  no  upholstering  of  any  kind,  while  that  of  the  American  car  is  pro- 
vided with  spring  seats,  upholstered  in  elegant  plush,  affording  clean 
and  comfortable  accommodation.  The  service,  in  every  respect,  is 
first  class,  well  officered  and  well  managed,  and  reflects  a  world  of 
credit  upon  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  corporation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Alderman  Larard,  chairman  of  the  electric  worku 
committee,  as  well  as  to  the  city  engineer  and  his  assistant,  for  inter- 
esting deteils  regarding  the  service. 

A  few  years  Back,  it  would  have  been  considered  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  to  find  an  English  town  like  Hull,  located  as  it  is  in  the  great 
manufacturing  county  of  York,  going  abroad  to  draw  its  supplies  for 
a  local  enterprise  of  this  character.  Here,  we  have  Belgium  furnish- 
ing the  steel  rails;  Austi-alia,  the  wooden  blocks  for  paving,  and  the 
United  States,  the  motors  and  ears  and  most  of  the  electrical  eguip- 
ments.  The  Englishman  finds  himself  sorely  touched,  and  it  is 
through  such  simple  problems  of  economics  that  he  begins  to  realize 
the  solemn  »nd  portentous  fact  that  he  is  engaged  with  competitive 
forces  that  threaten  to  wrest  from  him  the  commercial  supremacy 
which  his  country  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  enjoyed. 

The  city  engineers  were  determined  that  the  construction  of  the 
permanent  way  should  be  as  thorough  and  as  durable  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  make  it.  The  rails  are  laid  upon  longitudinal  sleepers  of 
creosoted  redwood,  4  inches  deep  by  7  inches  wide.  The  coocrete 
foundation  upon  which  tlie  paving  is  laid  is  carried  under  the  sleep- 
ers and  the  rails  are  bolted  down  through  the  sleepers  to  the  under- 
side of  the  concrete  at  intervals  of  3  feet  6  inches.    The  I'oadway  waa 
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excavated  to  the  depth  of  12  inches,'  which  under  the  raila  wiu* 
increased  to  17  inches  to  make  room  for  the  sleepers.  When  the 
excavation  wan  completed,  the  sleepers  were  packed  upon  bricks  at 
the  proper  level  and  were  <;lampcd  tight  under  the  rails  and  secured  to 
them  by  dogs.  The  holding-down  tolts  and  washers  were  placed  in 
position,  and  after  the  rails  were  carefully  lined  up,  the  foundation 
concrete  was  put  in,  special  care  being  taken  to  pack  it  tight  under 
the  sleepers.  When  the  contrratc  hM  thoroughly  set,  the  holding- 
down  bolts,  which  measured  14  inches  in  length,  were  tightened  up, 
rail,  sleeper,  and  concrete  being  thus  lirmly  bound  together.  The 
rails  weigh  y-t  pounds  to  the  yard  and  arc  in  flO-foot  lengths.  They 
have  a  center  groove  tifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  head 
measuring  Si  inches  over  all.  The  objects  sought  by  the  adoption  of 
the  center  groove  are  to  secure  even  wear  on  troth  sides  of  the  rails, 
thus  avoiding  the  projecting  lip,  which,  as  the  rail  wears  down,  is 
often  a  serious  annoyance;  to  afford  continuous  support  for  the  car 
wheels  when  passing  the  rail  joints,  which  are  splayed,  and  to  increase 
the  wearing  suHace  of  the  head,  thus  adding  to  the  life  of  the  rails. 
The  dimensions  of  the  mils  are  as  follows:  Depth,  6  inches;  head,  Si 
inches;  base,  7  inches;  groove,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch;  depth  of 

Strove,  ly,  inches.  Fish  plates  about  2  feet  in  length  are  used,  and 
ese  are  secured  l>v  6,  7,  and  8  inch  bolts  with  square  heads.  Further 
support  is  provided  by  a  sole  plate  20  by  7  inches  by  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  at  each  joint.  The  gauge  is  4  feet  8i  inches  and  the  rafls  are  held 
in  iK>sition  by  tielmrs,  Iwmg  secured  by  a  double  knot  at  each  end.  A 
founda.tion  of  concrete  7  inches  deep  extends  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  rotidway.  and  this  is  faced  with  cement  composition  and  brought 
to  an  alwolutely  true  face,  on  which  rests  the  wood  pavement  flush 
with  the  tread  of  the  rails.  The  blocks  are  about  4i  inches  deep,  and 
were  sawn  in  Hull  from  the  planks  imported  directly  from  the  Jarrah 
and  Karri  forests  of  Australia.  It  is  a  hard,  close-grained  wood  and 
is  very  expensive.  Time  alone  will  show  whether  the  corporation  was 
juietified  in  providing  or  experimenting  with  such  costly  material.  The 
advisability  of  trying  American  vtowl  on  some  of  the  streets  where 
extension  of  the  street-car  service  is  contemplated  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. I  wa.'^  shown  some  samples  which  looked  just  as  good  as,  if 
not  superior  to,  Australian  wood.  The^se  samples  are  known  as  red 
gum  and  come  from  New  Orleans.  In  some  quarter-i  it  passes  for  satin 
walnut,  but  the  contractoi-s  insist  that  it  is  a  different  wood.  It  is  of 
very  close,  solid  texture  and  takes  a  magnificent  polish.  It  has  been 
already  used  in  London  streets  for  two  years,  and,  so  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  has  given  good  satisfaction.  Its  peculiar  structure 
resists  the  action  of  water  much  better  than  the  wood  from  Australian 
forests,  and,  being  less  liable  to  contraction  and  expansion,  it  possesses 
an  important  advantage  in  this  respect. 

The  level  crossing  on  Anlaby  load  is  an  example  of  some  clever 
work  on  the  jart  of  the  city  engineers.  Special  patterns  had  to  be 
made  both  for  the  railway  and  tramway  lines.  Owing  to  irregular 
construction,  these  were  difficult  to  cast,  and  great  care  had  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  obtain  straight  and  level  castings.  Some  of  the 
pieces  weigh  800  pounds  each.  They  aiv  bolted  down  on  timVier  plate 
and  concrete,  so  as  to  Dmke  a  thoroughly  substantial  structure,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  railway.  The  work  is  so  com- 
plete and  so  successful  ^t  very  little  jarriog  is  felt  at  this  crossing, 
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either  by  the  pasaen^rs  on  the  trams  or  thoiw  on  the  North  Extern 
Railway,  which  intersects  the  line  at  this  point.  The  spring  points 
and  croasinpr  used  on  the  cross  over  have  been  made  with  speed  oands 
to  suit  the  rails,  and  an  angle  of  1  in  4  has  been  adopted.  The  rails 
throughout  the  lines  are  bonded  at  the  joints  by  two  or  more  Neptune 
bonds  of  0.25  :4quare  inch  section,  and  are  cro^sbonded  at  intervals  of 
180  feet  with  bonds  of  0.116  square  inch  sectional  area. 

The  power  house  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The 
building  was  designed  by  the  city  engineer,  and  is  a  neat  structure  of 
brick,  with  stone  dres-sings,  the  nwif  being  carried  on  a  light  iron  struc- 
ture. The  walls  inside  are  lined  with  glazed  bricks  to  tne  height  of  It 
feet.  There  is  plenty  of  space,  and  the  general  arrangement  is  admi- 
rable. The  boiler  room  is  83  by  63  feet,  and  is  equipped  with  a  bat- 
tery of  four  Lancashire  boilers,  30  bj'  8  feet,  of  about 360  horsepower. 
These  are  iired  by  Vicker's  mechanical  stokers,  with  hoppers  of  H 
hundredweight  capacity,  driven  from  a  shaft  connected  by  worm  gear 
to  a  4i  brake  horsepower  electric  motor.  The  feed  water  is  tjikcn 
from  the  city  mains  and,  after  being  softened  and  filtered,  is  run 
through  into  a  storage  tank  of  70,000  gallons,  or  is  delivered  through 
an  economizer  or  direct  to  the  boilers  by  pumps.  The  motor  has  a 
normal  speed  of  700  revolutions  per  minute  on  a  500-volt  circuit,  but 
by  means  of  resistance  the  speed  can  be  varied  as  desired  to  any 
rate  between  500  to  800  revolutions  per  minute.  If  run  ou  a  220- 
volt  lighting  circuit,  the  speed  can  be  reduced  to  250  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  working  pressure  of  the  boilers  is  150  pounds,  and 
against  this  pressure  a  puoip  is  capable  of  delivering  1,750  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  There  is  also  one  hot  well  pump,  driven  by  a  IJ 
horsepower,  open-type  shunt  motor,  capable  of  delivering  1,700  gal- 
lons of  water  per  hour  against  a  head  of  25  feet.  The  speed  of  this 
motor  may  be  varied  from  1,200  to  700  revolutions  per  minute  on 
a  500-volt  circuit,  and  from  600  to  350  revolutions  on  the  250-volt 
circuit. 

The  steam  piping  and  connections  are  arranged  according  to  the 
latest  ideas,  and,  taRen  altogether,  form  a  thorough  and  complete  jolt. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  steam -raising  plant  is  a  Green's  economizer 
of  256  pipes,  giving  2,618  square  feet  of  neat  surface.  It  is  arranged 
in  two  groups  with  passages  between,  and  around  one  side  of  the 
apparatus,  to  provide  facilities  for  cleaning. 

The  engine  and  dynamo  room  is  83  by  44  feet,  and  is  well  lighted 
from  above.     Its  equipment  throughout  is  of  the  highest  standard. 

A  London  publication,  devoted  to  tramway  and  railway  interests,  has 
the  following  to  say  in  reference  to  the  trolley  standard  in  use  on  the 
motor  cars  here: 

The  trolley  etsndani  of  these  niotnr  cara  deeervis  special  m<?ntion,  as  this  is,  ne 
believe,  the  first  line  on  which  it  has  been  used.  It  is  wade  of  wrought  iron,  and  in 
compact,  if  a  trifle  heavy,  in  appearance.  The  tenrion  8i>ring  bein^  contained  insiile 
the  tube,  and  therefore  out  of  sight,  is  not  liable  to  accidental  injury.  The  tm  I  ley 
pole,  which  id  of  the  finest  tajier  steel  tube,  is  pivoted  in  xuch  a  way  as  to  be  readily 
removable.  The  head  of  the  standard  to  which  the  pole  is  attache<l  rotatet*  on  ball 
bearings,  allowing  of  a  lateral  movement  of  the  iwle  within  a  radius  of  about  8  feet 
from  the  Htandari^  which  is  fixed  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  renter  lineof  thecar.    The 
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two  UmfM  in  the  canopy  headlight  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car  lieinir  short-circuited 
by  a  special  tilug  switch.  The  lamps  on  vertical  Hlamlards  attached  to  tlie  roof,  with 
half  opal  elorMfB,  form  a  special  feature  of  the  ears;  the  remaining;  lamps  are  used  (or 
lighting  the  interior  and  ai^  mgnal  lights,  with  colored  glaseeti  to  indicates  the  route  of 
the  car.  The  electrical  eouiptnent  of  each  motor  car  also  includes  one  t^iemena  auto- 
matic cut-out  (which  can  be  uaedae  a  switch),  one  Siemens  main  switch,  fixed  below 
the  driver's  c;anopy  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  a  lightnii^  aireater  and  choking  cuil, 
and  a  slate  panel  with  the  necessary  switcheu  and  fanes  for  the  lighting  drcuits. ' 

AGRICULTURAL   LABOR  IN   YORKSHIRE. 

The  city  of  Hull  id  uiCuated  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  a  triangular 
district  forming  part  of  the  county  of  York,  the  largest  of  the  English 
counties,  which  contain!^  over  4,000,000  acres.  Yorkshire  is  divided 
into  three  divisions,  called,  respectively,  the  East,  West,  and  North 
Ridings.  The  Kast  Siding,  in  which  Hull  is  tjituated,  is,  as  stated,  of 
a  triangular  shape,  about  50  miles  long  and  about  50  miles  broad.  It 
in  wholly  agricultui'al  and  contains  little  land  which  is  not  cultivated, 
the  cereal  produce  being  wheat,  barley,  and  oat«,  and  the  usual  vegeta- 
bles. The  inhabitants  cluster  in  ancient  villages,  many  of  which  nave 
been  in  existence  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  years;  iu  fact, 
there  is  not  a  modern  vulage  in  the  district.  There  are  a  few,  but 
only  a  few,  ancient  market  towns,  the  lat^est  of  which  contains  but 
little  over  10,0(H)  inhabitants. 

The  estuary  of  the  Humber,  which  opposite  Hull  is  3  miles  broad, 
forms  part  of  the  division  between  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
the  latter  being  the  second  lai^est  county  in  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  Lincolnshire  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  in  its 
physical  features  and  the  otrcupations  of  its  inhabitants,  this  county  is 
a  replica  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  ^Nearly  all  the  towns  and 
villages  are  of  great  antiquity  and  all  are  connectea  with  agriculture. 
It  contains  onelai^  port— Grimsby — which,  though  a  thousand  years 
old,  lay  dormant  for  over  six  hundred  years,  and  only  sprung  into 
new  life  fifty  years  ^^,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  its  itmabit- 
ants  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  60,000.  The  tendency  of  all  these 
vilkges  is  to  decrease  in  population.  The  young  men,  though  brought 
up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  readily  find  employment  as  horsemen,  etc., 
in  the  great  towns.  The  demand  for  domestic  servants  in  the  large 
towns  is  practically  unlimited,  and  young  women  from  lonely  farm- 
houses can  obtain  situations  instantly  upon  application.  As  a  result, 
they  flock  to  the  cities  in  lai^e  numl>ers,  London  taking  a  vast  supply. 

Ihe  system  under  which  agricultural  servants  are  engaged  in  this 
district  is  remarkable.  It  has  remained  unchanged  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  Lincolnshire,  every  man,  boy,  and  girl  throughout  the 
agricultural  district  leave  their  situations  the  first  week  in  May  and 
have  a  week's  holiday.  Thev  spend  this  week  in  attending  various 
country  towns  where  statute  hinngs  are  held.  Hither  flock  mast«rs 
and  mistiessos  in  .-search  of  a  fref'h  supply  of  servants.  No  notice  is 
required  on  either  side,  but  generally  an  understanding  is  arrived  at 
between  master  and  servant.  The  engagement  is  made  for  a  year, 
which  the  servant  is  not  allowed  to  break.  During  the  whole  of  the 
year,  the  master  is  not  t>ound  to  supply  the  servant  with  any  money, 
and  if  the  servant  leaves  before  the  year  expires,  the  wages  already 
earned  are  forfeited.  At  the  statute  hirings  the  servants  stand  in  the 
market  place,  and,  when  engaged,  the  master  gives  them  a  shilling 
(25  cents),  known  popularly  nere  as  a  "fest."  When  once  that  shil- 
ling is  accepted,  the  .nerviint  is  no  longer  a  free  agent.     If  the  bargain 
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is  rued  and  the  servant  t^kes  a  situation  at  another  farm,  the  master 
iptly  takes  legal  protreedings  against  the  servant,  impelling  the 
">ef  ore  the  ux; 


delinc|uent  to  appear  mforc  the  uxial  bench  of  justices,  all  of  whom  are 
associated  more  or  less  with  agiiculture.  The  result  is  always  the 
same.  The  servant  is  fined,  generally  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  is 
also. compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the  master  to  the  extent  of  five,  ten. 
or  fifteen  dollars.  These  remarks  apply  principallj'  to  farmyara 
bands,  the  women  rarely  appearing  before  the  magistrates. 

These  remarks  equally  apply  to  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  with  the  exception  that  all  the  hirings  in  the  East  Kidjng  take 
place  at  Martinmas,  in  November.  The  servants  are  all  suppled  to 
leave  on  Martinma.s  Day,  but  they  really  leave  eleven  days  later,  at  old 
Martinmas  Day,  the  reason  being  that  when  the  time  was  altered  in 
the  last  century,  the  thrifty  Yorkshire  farmers  objected  to  pay  a 
year's  wages  for  a  year  that  was  eleven  days  short,  and  so  the  practice 
became  universal  to  leave  ten  days  after  new  St.  Martin's  Day. 

The  work  at  these  country  farms  is  dull  and  lifele^  in  the  extreme. 
Labor  commences  at  dawn  and  ceases  only  at  dusk.  There  are  no 
pleasures,  no  amusements,  and  no  holidays.  Vast  numbers,  however, 
of  both  male  and  female  farm  hands  now  own  bicycles,  and  some  little 
visiting  is  done.  The  law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  master,  and  how- 
ever tyrannical  the  master  or  mistress  may  be,  the  servant  has  to  sub- 
mit for  a  year. 

Of  course,  many  a^cultural  servants  remain  in  one  situation  two 
and  even  several  years,  but  as  a  rule  a  change  is  wanted  on  both  sides, 
and  the  majority  seek  new  places  at  the  conclusion  of  their  term  of 
servitude. 

The  rates  of  wages  for  agricultural  servants  in  this  district  are: 
Foremen,  H25  to  *130  per  annum;  wagoners,  «100  to  ?115;  third 
hands,  $90;  plow  lads,  *60  to  $75,  and  young  lads,  $30  to  |55. 

The  pay  for  female  servants  is:  Cooks,  JDO  to  $100;  housemaids, 
$70  to  $85,  and  younger,  $65;  girls,  first  time  out,  $40  to  $50. 

All  girls  leave  school  at  13  years  of  age,  as,  indeed,  do  the  boys. 
Tbey  are  all  supposed  to  have  passed  the  sixth  standard,  but  the  rule 
is  to  leave  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  great  majority  of  the 
girls  in  the  agricultural  district  go  into  domestic  service  as  soon  as 
Siey  leave  school.  The  demand  for  female  servants  always  exceeds 
the  supply. 

I  saw  these  men  and  women  last  month,  in  the  market  place  in  Hull, 
standing  grouped  together  in  hundreds,  attired  in  their  fustian  and. 
furbelows,  chatting  and  laughing  and  renewing  acquaintances,  while 
the  masters  passea  to  and  fro,  selecting  the  best  material  of  both  sexes 
for  another  year,  and  sealing  the  bargain  hy  simply  slipping  a  shilling 
into  their  hands. 

HULL   COAL  TRADE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  in  another  part  of  this  report  that 
the  coal  trade  of  Hull  looms  up  as  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
general  commerce  of  the  port.  No  less  than  27  foreign  countries 
bgure  in  ita  list  of  customers,  while  the  trade  represents  a  total  export, 
in  the  year  1899,  of  nearly  1,800,000  tonn.  If  we  reckon  this  with  the 
report  of  the  coastwise  tnide  (301,209),  we  have  a  total  output  for  the 
year  of  2,096,478  tons. 
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In  the  littt  of  countries  thus  ijupplied,  Sweden  stands  at  the  head 
with  480,411  tons;  Kusuia  comes  next  with  462,749  tons,  while  Ger- 
many takes  third  place  with  202,770  tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
United  States  appears  in  thia  list  as  a  coal  customer,  and  is  charged  - 
with  2,710  tons;  the  year  before  accounts  for  50  tons. 

There  were  some  stranj^  developments  connected  with  the  excite- 
ment which  disturbed  the  coal  market  here  a.s  far  back  tui  a.  year  ago. 
The  tremendous  rush  of  orders  from  the  war  office  for  traiiaport  aeed.s 
was  the  primarv  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  continental  coal  consumers, 
who  depended  largely  for  their  supplies  on  Great  Britain,  quickly  saw 
trouble  ahead  and  lost  no  time  in  nuyine  up  all  the  coal  they  could 
get.  The  exporte  for  the  first  four  monms  of  this  year  amounted  to 
467,liJ0  tons,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  over  the  tonnage  exported 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

During  these  four  months.  German  purchase  samounted  to  close  on 
75.000  tons,  gainst  47,000  tons  for  1899.  Belgium  took  nearly  30,000 
tons,  or  more  than  twice  the  quantity  purchased  during  the  same 
period  in  1899.  France  took  nearly  23,000,  against  17,000  tons;  Hol- 
land, nearly  61,000,  against  39,000  tons;  Egypt,  nearly  29,000,  against 
15, 51 5,. and  North  Russia,  30,000,  ^inst  16,400  tons. 

When  it  is  noted  that  all  this  coafwas  going  out  of  the  country  for 
industrial  purposes,  while  English  manufacturers  were  compelled  to 
buy  at  exorbitant  rates,  there  ia  little  wonder  that  the  press  and  the 

¥ublic  entered  their  protest  against  the  action  of  the  colliery  owners, 
he  real  facts  in  the  case  are  simply  thesei  The  continental  people 
asked  for  figures,  the  colliery  owners  replied,  and  the  contracts  were 
promptly  closed  at  the  latter  s  own  price.  The  economic  features  of 
the  matter  have  been  taken  up  by  local  bodies,  particularly  in  York- 
shire and  LAncasbire,  and  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  if  England  intends  to  maintain 
its  position  as  a  manufacturing  country,  it  must  take  steps  to  regulate 
the  coal  traffic  from  its  shores.  Cheap  coal  and  cheap  labor  are  two 
great  elemente  of  trade  which  England  must  safeguard,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  competition  in  the  world  of  commerce.  The  coal  market 
in  Hull  is  still  in  a  disturbed  state;  prices  have  dropped  considerably, 
however,  and  are  still  receding,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
normal  conditions  would  be  reached  within  the  next  thirty  days.  From 
$6.50,  the  highest  point  reached,  the  price  of  steam  cod  has  dropped 
to  $4.50  per  ton.  A  year  ago,  this  same  coal  commanded  a  standard 
price  in  the  market  of  about  $3. 

The  appearance  of  American  coal  owners  on  the  scene  when  prices 
left  an  opening  to  come  into  the  market  scared  the  colliery  owners, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  results  whicn  quickly 
followed.  Manufacturers  candidly  admit  that  if  the  Americans  had 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  the  coal  combination  in 
this  country  would  have  gone  on  squeezing  the  consumers  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

The  amount  of  coal  received  in  Hull  during  the  past  five  years  was: 

1896 2,190,016 

18% 2,420,416 

1897 2,656,744 

1898 3,459,488 

1899 3,6«,960 
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The  exports  of  coal  from  Hull,  during  1890  and  1 
.the  following  couatriea: 


18W. 
1        ^«« 

ifae. 

Tbni. 
12.020 
154 

l«6,2fi4 
1&.076 
38,473 

140;<88 
61,638 

131,387 

«s.ai3 

fiSSf^fn;:-;;: 

11,7« 

■■!         W."' 

is;;;;;;;:;::;:: 

Italy 

-J         w:226 
..1       202,770 

;;;  i'i 

, 16.189 

I  Multa I  17,806 

PoMugsl I           1,400  j  8.979 

Roumanla 2.M0  10,e82 

Ruwla,  North 489.280  278,704 

RUHala,Soutli I         23.489  1  18.3I& 

Xln 6,486 

way I         71.067  1  6S.SM 

Sweden 480,411  I  3S7,4G6 

Turkey '         35,101  36.236 

Wertlndleg 333  I  tBS 

AlloUier 3,158 

Total 1,796,269  1.674,197 


ABf&RICAN   TONNAGE   IN    HULL, 

Whea  we  look  over  the  figures  and  the  tables,  and  tiie  returns  gen- 
erally, and  note  the  large  number  of  ^hips,  representing  millions  in 
tonnage,  that  arrived  at  this  port  during  1899,  it  becomes  a  painful 
duty  to  record  the  arrival  and  departure  of  one  little  bark  of  192  tons 
American  rejister.  Such  was  the  BSecca  Cr"wdl,  that  cleared  from 
this  port  in  December,  1899. 

There  waa  a  time,  not  so  far  back  either,  when,  I  am  informed  by 
old  mariners  here,  the  arrival  of  an  American  ship  in  Hull  was  regarded 
as  a  stirring  event  in  shipping  circles.  These  were  the  days  of  the 
clipper  ships  that  proudly  carried  the  American  flag  to  the  ports  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  in  those  days  could  boast  of  a  merchant 
marine  with  a  respectable  carrying  capacity  of  its  own.  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  choose  a  more  oppoitunc  moment  than  the  pre:>ent.  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  lost  opportunities^  directly  chargeable  to  our  inade- 
tniate  facilities  in  this  re-spect.  The  loss  lies  with  the  coal  men  of  the 
United  States.  Had  we  neen  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
markets  on  this  side  with  a  prompt  supply  of  coal,  I  venture  to  say 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  would  have  found  their  way,  not  only  to 
continental  ports,  but  to  English  ports  as  well.  I  was  repeatedly  called 
on,  by  parties  interested  in  American  coal  mines,  for  information  con- 
cerning colliers,  charters,  etc.,  and  the  i>ossibility  of  engaging  carry- 
ing capacity  on  this  coast  for  services  at  American  poi-ts. 

limj,   EXPORTS   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  from  Hull  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  is  8555,031,19;  for  the  whole  of 
the  year  1899,  $1,109,993.59.  llie  leading  item  on  the  list  for  both 
periods  is  hides;  next  come  camePs  hair  and  beer.  The  Iatt<'r  finds  \t» 
way  to  Hull  from  the  brewing  district  of  Burton-on-Trent,  and  is  not 
a  local  product.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  items  in  the  list  that  can 
claim  Hull  as  tlieir  origin.  With  the  exception  of  cliff  stone,  which  i." 
largely  quarried  in  this  district,  colors,  waliTL-i  leuthei'.  Unseed  und 
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rape »eed  oil,  paint,  and  washing  blue,  uU  the  re^tiomen originally  from 
outsfde  districts.  This  export  trade  is  exclusively  in  tEe  hands  of 
the  Wilson  shipping  people,  and  is  transported  in  tteir  weekly  scr\'ice 
to  New  York  and  Boston.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  steamers  cleared  at 
this  office  go  out  in  ballast,  those  of  the  r^^lar  weekly  servi<'« 
excepted. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  reference  to  the  list,  that  flax  figures  as  an 
item  of  export.  During  the  eighteen  months  ended  June  30,  1900, 
over  ^iO,()00  worth  of  this  material  went  to  the  United  States.  It 
comes  from  Russia,  and  is  of  a  certain  grade,  suitable  for  American 
manufactures.  The  following  is  a  comjMete  list  of  articles  exported 
to  the  United  States  from  Hull  during  the  year  1899,  with  their  values: 


Artlc'i™,  V«1iie, 

AdvortMag  materlHl I  t2. 1.11.69 

Alum .-,- I,8(i9.« 

Bter '  fi,6»1.25 

Black  lead ,  l.lu.M 

Bleaching  powd,T I  22.»lfi.lT 

i:heml<x^lv^y^v^v^\v^'.'.'.'.. '..'.',..  2,vn.m 

Clinclone I  6,85B.B2 

(■(ipper  tubes S,  111.39 

t^reosole ■  SZ.atS.M 

Doga(8l.B«miir<ll 778.  «fl 

Dvesluffa 2fa.e» 

Ebouy 3.836.05 

Pish  (heirinBil 20,861.7N 

Flux 21,0M.17 

Ginger , ■1W.2S 

Gluu 7,B72.38 

Oreaiie '  8.1SB.73 

Hnir: 

(^mei i  'jai.eoe.oe 

Cattle .1  1S,194.7B 

Cow I  a,257.M 

Hor^e I  UK.6S 


AniclCK. 



Hides  and  sSlnn 

""'tei„ 

ffiS.i. 

°"u™a 

Rapew-i-l 

AMERICAN    BEKF   IN    HUM,. 

All  classes  of  American  provisions  have  as  a  rule  advanced  in 
this  market.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ham,  pork,  nnd  beef. 
The  American  cattle  brought  here  on  the  Wilson  Line  boat^  are  among 
the  best  to  be  found  in  the  market.  They  are  slaughtered  immediately 
on  arrival,  and  the  meat  takes  its  place  with  the  best  English  beef. 
Old  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  have  had  to  give  way  in  the  case  of 
American  lieef,  iis  with  many  other  products,  and  now  we  find  the  best 
butchei"s  in  the  land  vying  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
American  cattle.  The  fact  that  our  cattle  are  naturally  fed — that  is  to 
say,  on  good  rich  grass — and  well  taken  care  of  during  transportation, 
gives  them  the  preference,  if  anything,  over  the  native  animal.  It  is 
.■^aid  to  be  a  fact  that  the  feeding  of  English  rattle  has  become  largely 
ft  question  of  chemical  treatment.  Every  agricultural  paper  you  pick 
up  in  England  nowadays  is  full  of  adverti.'jeuients  on  this  very  subject, 
all  having  reference  to  the  latest  nostrum  for  fattening  cattle  on  the 
shortest  and  most  effective  plan.  The  uncertainties  of  the  climate 
very  frequently  place  the  farmer  in  peculiar  straits,  and  when  he  finds 
himself  snori;  of  fodder,  he  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  using  artificial 
fattening.  Hull  is  very  resourceful  in  this  respect,  with  its  oil  cake, 
which  fomis  its  chief  product.     It  is  not  alisolutely  pure,  being  more 
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or  less  composite  in  its  character.  The  meat  has  a  character  and  a 
llavor  of  it-4  own,  and  it  i»  because  of  such  influences  that  the  ^'foaHt 
beef  of  old  England"  ia  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  I  am  a^ured 
by  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  butchers  in  the  county  of  York  that 
American  beef  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  English  product,  He 
argues  that  artificial  fattening  has  completely  chan^d  the  (^haracter 
of  the  latter:  it/i  solidity  and  tlavor  have  been  sacrificed  to  appear- 
ances, and  "the  Engliso  bullock  under  such  treatment  is  all  belly 
and  no  luck.''  This  is  a  tribute  that  our  cattle  exporters  should  be 
proud  of. 

AMERICAN   PETROLEUM   IN   HULL. 

Of  all  the  American  products  that  come  to  Hull,  none  can  boast  of 
a  greater  triumph  in  the  market  than  petroleum.  The  Russian  prod- 
uct in  in  evidence,  but  a  glance  at  the  figures  will  show  that  thiw  com- 
petition is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  in  a  serious  light.  An  effort 
was  made  a  year  or  so  ago  to  check  the  sale  of  petroleum  in  the  English 
market  by  providing  a  new  test,  and  a  bill  to  tnis  effect  was  introduced 
in  Parliament.  It  was  sought  to  raise  the  test  from  the  present  stand- 
ard, 7S°  closed,  to  100°,  or  practically  127°  open  flash.  The  bill  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  present  test  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the  quality  and  color  of  the 
two  products.  The  Russian  has  a  slight  advantage  over  the  American 
in  the  matter  of  color,  while  the  latter  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
by  a  lower  sjwcific  gravity,  that  of  the  Russian  being  8.25  while  the 
American  rates  at  8.  Another  feature  in  favor  of  the  American  oil  is 
that  its  odor  is  less  offensive  than  that  of  the  Russian.  The  difference 
in  the  price  per  gallon  is  1  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  product. 

The  oil  business  is  handled  in  England  by  the  Anglo-American  Oil 
Company,  which,  through  its  agents,  covers  every  inch  of  territory  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  territorial  apportionment  is  worked  through 
a  system  as  complete  as  human  enterprise  can  make  it.  That  masterly 
power  of  organization  which  characterizes  the  concern  in  the  United 
States  is  evident  here  in  all  its  details,  and  evei-y  point  of  vantage  is 
taken  care  of,  and  every  precaution  adopted  to  control  and  protect 
fields  already  won.  At  the  docks  where  the  steamers  discharge  their 
cai^es  at  Hull,  there  are  five  immense  tanks,  capable  of  holding  over 
5,000,000  gallons  in  storage.  The  oil  is  pumped  direct  from  the  steam- 
ers into  these  tanks,  and  the  work  proceeds  so  rapidly  that  some  of  the 
ships  are  ready  to  depart  for  the  United  States  within  thirty  hours 
after  their  arrival .  As  some  of  the  cargoes  represent  1,250,000  gallons, 
the  performance  is  remarkable. 

Nearly  13,000,000  gallons  of  peti-oleam  were  discharged  in  Hull  last 
year  by  this  company.  It  is  distributed  by  road  tanks  to  the  East  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  tases  in  the  Leeds  district,  and  finds  its  way  down 
through  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  where  it  meets  another 
i^ency  from  the  south.  The  enormous  consumption  of  this  product 
in  England  represented  in  1899,  for  the  United  States  alone,  values 
aggregating  nearly  $18,000,000. 

Whue  examining  some  samples  of  petroleum  in  Hull,  1  was  inciden- 
tally shown  a  sample  of  naphtha,  a  product  of  Borneo,  that  recently 
ma^e  ita  appearance  in  England.  It  bids  fair  to  become  a  very 
important  factor  of  commerce,  particularly  In  Hull,  in  connection  with 
the  seed-crushing  industiy.     As  is  well  known,  naphtha  is  an  active 
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solvent,  and  mav  eventually  revolutionize  the  present  system  of  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  seed.  The  following  liat  shows  the  number 
of  petroleum  uteamers  arriving  during  the  year  1899. 
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The  total  quantity  received  by  the  Anglo-American  Company  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  liKIO  wa«  4,(X)0,000  gallons. 


CHEESE  IN  HULL. 


It  seems  strange  that  the  Hade  in  one  of  the  leading  food  staples 
exported  from  the  Llnited  States  to  Great  Britain  shows  very  little 
expansion  forsevei-al  years  baok.  This  is  the  case  with  cheese.  Com- 
pared with  the  rapid  growth  of  exports  of  this  class,  it  can  not  be  said 
to  have  held  its  own  with  any  great  success.  The  American  cheese 
had  the  market  some  years  ago,  and  would  be  in  the  same  position 
to-daj,  bad  manufacturers  adhered  to  original  methods  and  kept  the 
product  free  from  suspicion  of  adulteration.  The  moment  it  was  dis- 
covered in  this  country  that  the  Americans  were  resorting  to  this 
method,  an  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  importation  of  American 
cheese  sustained  a  cheek  from  whii-h  it  has  never  fairly  recovered. 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  Canadians,  who  were  then  gradually 
coming  to  the  front  as  dtingerous  competitors.  The  result  is  plainly 
rejid  in  the  returns  for  last  year,  which  show  that  Canada  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  cheese  valued  at  *15,000,000,  while  the  value  of 
the  United  Stat^  exports  falls  short  87,000,000.  If  our  manufacturers 
ever  hope  to  regain  their  lost  position  in  this  market,  they  must  return 
to  tii-st  principles  and  adopt  the  old  standard  of  purity,  soundness,  and 
flavor. 

Hull  receives  each  year  a  large  quantity  of  cheese,  mostly  Canadian, 
American,  and  Dutcli.  It  wilFbe  obsei-ved,  too,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  these  imports  have  been  very  marked.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
overstocking,  which  often  results  in  disorganizing  the  market  and 
imparting  to  it  features  difGcult  to  understand. 
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KITITER   AND   MABUARIN    IN'   HULL. 

Great  quantities  of  butter  and  mar^rin  come  Ut  Hull  every  year 
for  diHtribution,  chiefly  fvoiu  Denmark  and  Holland.  While  the  tables 
do  not  show  the  proportion  of  each  imported,  a  giant*  at  the  returns 
for  the  year  1899  will  give  a.  good  idea.  The  \'alue  of  the  butter 
exported  from  Holland  that  year  was  $7,000,000,  while  that  of  mar- 
^rin  was  $12,000,000.  Denmark  haa  an  immense  trade  in  this  line, 
the.  exports  during  the  same  year  amounting  in  value  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $36,000,000.  These  'returns  are  for  England  generally.  Of 
the  total  weight  thus  shipped,  40,000  tons  were  landed  at  the  port  of 
Hull.  The  values  for  Denmaik  iiK;lude  margarin,  which  has  become 
a  very  important  article  of  manufacture  in  that  country.  It  sells  in 
the  retail  market  here  at  prices  ranging  from  8  cents  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  butter  commands  on  an  average  25  c*ntK.  The  Dutch 
article  is  a  trifle  cheaper.  The  native  butter,  hke  the  Irish,  fluctuates 
in  pri<ip.  being  sometiniew  higher  and  sometimes  lower  than  the  Danlnh. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  home  manufa<;turers  have  not  yet 
Hiastered  the  principles  of  scientific  detail  which  the  butter  makers  of 
Denmark  have  so  successfully  carried  out  in  their  factories. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforteof  Parliament  to  put  a  check  on  the  sale 
of  impure  butter,  and  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  pi'oducts 
genei'ally,thecon8umptionof  substitutes  is  very  largely  on  the  increase 
m  this  country.  Mai^rin  is  manufactured  in  England  and  sold  as 
butter  in  spite  of  all  legal  restrictions.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Danish 
compound. 

EGQH  IN  HULL. 

The  number  of  eggs  that  find  their  way  to  Hull  every  year  runs  up 
into  the  millions,  and  they  form  a  very  important  factoi'  in  the  commerce 
of  the  port.  Nearly  every  countrv  contributes  its  quota.  They  come 
from  Russia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Norway, 
Belgium,  Italy,  etc.,  and  on  their  arrival  are  generallj'  hurried  awaj' 
to  various  parts  of  the  countrv.  Eggs  are  also  imported  from  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  hut  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  consequently,  very 
seldom  hnd  their  way  to  the  English  tabic.  Every  efifort  ha?:  been 
made  on  the  part  of  taese  countries  to  diseover  a  new  and  more  effect- 
ive method  for  the  preservation  of  eggs,  but  so  far  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  has  been  achieved.  Bad  diet  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  making  the  constitution  of  the  egg  weak.  Hens  in  Smyrna  are 
allowed  to  eat  anything  they  can  get,  even  carrion.  This  is  precisely 
where  the  French  excel  all  the  rest — in  the  care  and  treatment  of  their 
poultri'.  The  consequence  is,  French  eggs  are  among  the  best  and 
always  command  a  good  price  in  this  market.  The  Italian  eggs  are  a 
shade  lietter  than  the  Smyrna  article.  I  find  on  looking  over  the 
returns  for  18!'9,  that  the  value  of  the  eggn  exported  from  Russia  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  close  to  $«.0l>0.000;  from  France,  $2,500,000; 
from  Belgium,  nearly  $3,800,000;  fi-om  (Tcrmany,  al>out  $4,800,00ff— 
a  kige  percentage  of  which  found  their  way  to  Hull.  The  value  of 
the  eggs  imported  into  the  United  Kingdont  in  1899  from  all  sources 
amountnl  to  $26,(Klil,(HK>.    The  United  States  does  not  figure  on  the  lisL 
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AMERICAN    APPLB:S   IN    HULL. 


lM6t  year  wiis  &  very  bad  one  for  apples.  Thi-  receipts  at  Hull  fell 
yhort  of  5,000  pack^^ij.  Comparea  with  the  total  for  the  pi-evious 
year  {l"i,538  packages),  the  decrease  was  a  very  aerioun  one,  Tho 
present  year  has  turned  out  fairly  well.  BaldwiiiMi  and  pippins  arc 
fielling  for  H  a  barrel,  lAst  year,  they  readily  commanded  #5  and 
$5.(J0.  There  is  always  a  good  market  in  Hull  for  this  class  of  fruit, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  mc  Uiat  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States,  who 
permit  va,-jt  quantities  of  apples  to  go  to  waste  every  year,  do  not 
make  an  effort  to  reach  the  markets  abroad.  The  question  is  whether 
tbiH  crop  can  t>o  (Fathered,  transported  to  the  seaboard,  and  landed  in 
Hull  and  sold  in  the  P^n^llsh  markets  for  $i  per  barrel,  and  yield  a 
gtKKl  proht.  The  proposition  is  worth  considering,  as  there  arc  apples 
enough  in  that  ivgion  to  supply  this  market  many  times  over.  The 
Imldwins  do  not  sell  quite  as  high  us  the  pippins,  but  they  run  them 
very  closely.  Canada  is  gi-wlually  coming  to  the  front  in  this  class  of 
exports,  and  sends  good.  s<)und.  well-flavored  apples  that  tind  a  ready 
safe  here.  They  arrive  in  gixjd  order,  tis  special  care  is  exercised  in 
selecting  and  preparing  the  fmit  for  shipment. 

ORAMGBS    IN    HULL. 

I  can  not  omit  calling  spotrial  att^sntion  to  the  vast  traffic  in  omngcs 
between  Hull  and  the  fruit-producing  countries— Spain,  Italy,  the 
Azores,  and  Portugal,  The  total  nutiil>er  of  packages  contributed  by 
Spain  alone  in  ISWll  was  516,»3fi.  During  the  season  of  189!»-1900, 
403,000  cases  arrived  at  Hull  from  Valencia.  The  imports  from  the 
same  place  during  the  previous  season— I  S98-yit-  were  523,000  tuaes. 
This  was  a  good  orimge  year,  and  the  market  here  was  fairly  glutted. 
The  natural  conse*iuence  was  that  the  fruit  was  very  cheap.  The 
imports  do  not  promise  to  be  <iuite  so  heavy  this  season,  on  account  of 
the  damage  done  early  in  the  year  by  severe  frost  in  the  orange  dis- 
tricts of  Cartha^ena  and  Valencia.  It  was  a  visitation  similar  to  that 
which  desti-oyea  the  fruit  in  Florida  a  few  years  wfo. 

All  these  miport«  are  not  consumed  in  Hull,  but  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  going  as  far  south  as  London  and  down  the 
west  coast.  Buyers  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  always  on 
hand  when  a  large  cargo  of  oranges  or  apples  is  expected  to  arrive 
here,  and  their  presence  never  fails  to  give  spiiit  to  the  bidding. 

LAKUE    SHIPS    IN    HULL. 

The  following  newspaper  article  destM-ilws  the  shipping  here: 


The-  sixe  oF  the  xliipH  coming  iDto  Hull  continues  to  improve.  Three  Bteamera 
arrived  above  4,000  tone  net  roister;  The  Monarch,  4,680  tons,  from  Bombay;  the 
Chkiigo,  4,ia6  lona,  from  New  York,  and  the  Knight  Baehthr,  4,090  tons,  from  Bom- 
bay. In  \Sm,  only  one  »eamer  arrived  above  4,000  tone  re]i;iHt«r.  In  1899,  IS  veast:ls 
arrived  between  3,000  and  4,000  tons.  This  year  tbe  number  is  15.  With  one 
escejition,  they  were  all  vinitora  to  Hull  last  year. 

The  larfnest  cargoes  were  brought  into  Hull  tliiti  ^ear  by  the  Wilson  f<leamen'.  No 
veteel  other  than  a  Hull  ship  arrived  at  the  port  with  over  7,000  tona  of  i»r(.o.  The 
larRivt  waH  the  Chkago,  from  New  York,  K,.500  tons.  The  Idaho  arrived  with  six 
cargoes  of  8,000  tons  each  from  New  York. 
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Of  the  cargoes  whiuh  exceeded  7,000  tons,  tbe  Oihelio  brought  two,  e«cb  of  about 
7,500  toDfl,  from  Bombay  and  Kuixachee.  She  arrived  thrice  from  IndU,  but  once 
had  left  some  of  her  csi^  at  Antwerp.  The  I)\do  &Ibo  arrived  on  three  occaaiooB 
from  India,  twice  bringing  about  7,000  tons.  Once  the  hido  had  on  hoard  6,430  tone 
of  wheat.  These  are  aU  the  cargoes  above  7,000  tons  and  under  8,000.  They  nom- 
ber  four,     last  year  there  were  seven. 

The  next  loixest  cargo  was  that  of  the  Mayfimcer,  which  brought  to  Hull  6,fil8  tons 
of  wheat  from  New  OrleonH.  She  was  followed  by  the  Monarch,  our  largest  arrival, 
with  6,446  ions  of  linaeed  and  sundry  small  items.  The  [ndra,  3,923  tons,  which  waa 
only  partly  loaded,  brought  6,336  tons  of  cargo  from  Bombay,  of  which  4,677  tons 
waa  wheat,  but  the  Ittrar,  2,979  tons,  from  Kurracbee,  had  6,385  tons  of  wheat  on 
b^utl,  the  Intani,  2,97S  tons,  from  Kunochee,  fol lowing  closely  with  6,380  tons  of 
wheat.  The  Inchmaree  brough  1 6,498  tons  of  wheat  from  Baltimore,  and  the  Inchuim 
ti,231  tons  of  maize  from  New  Orleans.  The  Sh^th,  2,828  tons,  had  a  coigo  of  6,095 
tons  of  wheat  shipped  tn  Kurrachee,  Eight  veeeels  arrived  with  between  6,000  and 
7,000  tons  of  caigo.  I*sl  year,  there  were  three.  The  Knight  Badidor,  the  third 
laigeet  ship  to  arrive  in  Hull  this  year,  had  but  4,355  tons  of  cargo  on  hoard,  chiefly 

Thoee  which  brought  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  cargo  were  numerous.  The 
Prandgco  arrived  seven  times,  each  with  5,300  tons  of  goods;  Buffnio,  seven  timee, 
with  5,200  tons;  Oohrado  made  eight  voyages  with  5,100  tons.  These  three  veesela 
lirought  into  Hull  from  New  York  in  their  twenty-two  voyages  about  115,000  toos  of 
Koode.  Then,  tbe  Martdio  made  seven  voyages,  six  to  New  York  and  one  to  Boston, 
bringing  5,000  tons  of  cargo.  The  Hindoo  luaile  seven  voyages  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  oIbo  tarried  5,000  tons  of  ffoode.  These  two  ships  brought  70,000  tons 
of  cargo  to  Hull.  The  other  ships  which  arrived  wilh  above  5,000  tons  of  cargo  were 
the  Btdawayo,  2,796  tons,  from  Bombay,  with  5,360  tons  of  catKo;  Qwicttc,  5,650 
tons,  from  Kurrachee;  Den  of  Ogii,  5,6(S3  Ions  grain  from  Sew  York;  Tokio,  5,527 
tons  of  grain  from  Odessa  and  about  5,000  tons  from  New  Orleans.  The  QuUtto 
brought  over  5,200  tons  troni  Bombay,  but  4,911  tons  from  her  second  voyage  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  a  less  amount  still  from  Odessa,  and  still  a  leas  amount  when 
(the  made  her  flrat  voyage  to  Alexandria.  The  Mary  AdaSliort  brought  5, 280  tons  of 
wheat  from  Kurrachee,  but  a  less  amount  when  ehearrived  from  New  Orieons.  The 
/ten  of  AirlU  brought  5,070  tons  of  grain  and  seed  from  Calcutta,  and  the  PitUntriua 
•'>,100  tousof  wheat  from  Kurrachee,  The  Omingtby,  from  Calcutta,  did  even  bettor, 
for  she  had  a  cai^  of  5,440  tons  of  wheat  and  linseed.  Thus,  apart  from  the  36 
Wilson  steamers  which  arrived  at  Hull  from  New  York  and  Boston,  11  vessels 
nrriveii  at  Hull  with  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  cargo. 

The  largest  steamer  to  arrive  from  Alexandria  was  the  Uanmart,  which  had  4,31 1 
tons  of  cargo  on  board,  of  which  4,238  tons  was  (»ttou  seed.  The  Aleeto  brought 
4,379  tone  of  cargo  from  that  port,  of  which  4,208  tons  waa  cotton  seed.  The  OruteUn 
landed  here  the  largest  cargo  from  Alexandria,  4,911  tons,  of  which  4,306  tons  waa 
cotton  seed. 


There  is  a  drop  in  the  number  of  lar^sailingveaiels  which  entered  tbe  port  during 
the  year.  In  1898,  no  less  than  47  sailing  vessels  arrived  which  were  over  1,000  tons 
register.  TIiIh  year  there  were  but  41.  Last  year,  26  vessels  arrived  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, all  above  1,000  tons  register,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Tocoma  and  Portluid, 
Oreg.,  34  ships  arrived  in  Hull  from  the  United  States  Pacific  grain  porta.  This  year 
the  number  lias  run  down  to  17,  and  those  of  a  much  smaller  class  than  last  year's 
arrivals.  This  year,  that  loss  hais  been  made  up  by  Australia,  whidi  has  sent  us  14 
cargoes  of  wheat,  while  New  Zealand  has  sent  us  2,  the  latter,  however,  being  very 
small,  the  smallest,  in  fact,  which  have  come  to  Hull  from  the  antipodes.  Four 
Sfuling  vessels  have  also  arrived  from  the  River  Plata  with  wheat. 

The  largest  soiling  vessel  which  visited  the  port  was  the  Thekla,  2,930  tons,  which 
came  to  Hull  from  Hamburg  to  load  coal  for  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  largeet  sailing  ves- 
sel which  arrived  with  a  cai^o  was  the  Autiralia,  2,686  tons  from  Portiand,  with 
4,169  tone  of  wheat.  This  was  the  only  caivo  exceeding  4,000  tons  which  arri^-ed  in 
a  sailing  ship.  Five  such  arrivals  reached  Hull  in  1M8.  Ten  cargoes  arrived  in 
1899  above  3,000  tonsand  under  4,000.  Of  these,  2  were  of  wheat  and  bariey,  1  from 
Son  Francisco  and  1  from  Tacoma,  and  8  wheat  cargoes,  4  at  which  were  from  Son 
Francisco,  1  from  Tacoma,  1  from  Portland,  1  from  Melbourne,  and  1  from  Oieelong. 
Only8sailerBarrived  which  were  above  2,000  tonsrwisters,andof  theseS  wereabove 
2,500  tons.  Sixteen  sailers  above  2,000  tons  arrived  m  Hull  in  1898,  of  which  6  were 
above  2,500  tons. 
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(If  the  HHilcre  nhidi  &rrive<t  BlK>ve  l,«n()  toiiH  n-Kixltr,  14  were  fnim  Iniii-.!  Sutra 
Pai'itic  ffraln  )H>iit<,  11  fnmi  AiiHtralian  jiniin  iKirlf,  2  frntn  Australian  wixil  |Hirto,  1 
from  AuHtralian  n'lxul  pnrttii,  ^t  from  Chile,  1  from  the  Ri\'f  r  I'IsIa,  2  from  Ilamlmiv, 
1  from  (>H(«rahanin,  2  fmiu  Calcutta,  I  from  New  Zealand,  2  from  Canada,  and  2 
from  eastern  porle  of  the  l'nit«d  States. 

INWARD   tXIKUIUN    CAKUOKH. 

Ther«c  are  dcscril>G<l  in  another  newspaper  exti-sct,  a»  follows: 

The  following  figuretj  show  the  chanMiterof  the  cargoes  whicii  arrived  at  Hull  from 
foreign  countries.  It  ie  a  most  ilifiicult  matter  to  decide  under  what  head  to  place 
many  of  the  cargoes.  Many  of  the  veesele  brinRing  cotton  need,  for  inetanije,  had 
large  nuantitiea  of  other  produce  on  board,  and  when  that  outweighed  the  cotton 
Beei,  the  nuyo  would  appear  luider  the  Head  of  general.  In  wheat  cargoes,  aim,  it 
muHt  not  be  sMsumed  that  the  vewiel  under  that  head  carried  nothing  but  wheat,  but 
it  doee  [iiean  that  upward  of  half  the  cargo  was  wheat.  Where  two  descriptionB  are 
given,  aueh  as  wheat  and  barley, -it  meana  that  the  cargo  was  pretty  fairly  divided 
between.  Grain,  for  instance,  means  that  the  vessel  brought  at  least  three  different 
kinde  of  ki^">  ^'"^  that  no  one  description  outweighed  the  other  two.  Firet  and 
foremost  these  figures  show  one  thin>!;,  and  that  In  that,  great  aa  are  the  imports  of 
wood,  grain,  aeed,  and  other  products,  the  vessels  which  are  loaded  on  the  berth  and 
have  fixed  oays  for  sailing  and  arriving  are  the  mainstay  of  the  port  and  provide 
half  its  foreign  tonnage.  Save  in  the  case  of  general  cargoes,  the  figures  below  do 
not  indicate  our  trade  with  New  York,  Boston,  Cronstadt,  Stockholm,  Riga,  Reval, 
Rotterdam,  Araeterdam,  Stettin,  Libau,  Trieste,  Antwerp,  Harlingen,  and  onl^  in  a 
contracte<l  degree  with  sui-h  places  as  Odessa  and  Alexandria.  The  ships  bnnging 
general  cargoes,  nearly  all  of  them  beiiig  regular  traders  to  the  port,  composed  as 
nearly  as  posHible  both  half  the  ships  and  half  the  tonnace  of  the  port 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  features  of  this  return  iB  the  number  of  vessels  which 
arrived  here  in  ballaft  Last  year  the  numl>er  wan  ^b'-i,  of  216,593  tons.  This  was 
an  abnormal  arrival,  chiefly  caused  by  the  coal  strike,  but  this  year  the  number  has 
sprung  up  to  311  vessielH,  245,262  tons. 

The  wood  ships  ("how  an  increape  nt  17,000  tons.  The  ^i^in  vesselB,  however. 
show  a  considerable  falling  off,  though  they  and  the  seed  ships  would  probably  hei^ 
l>e  lum|x'<l  t<^ther,  as  many  of  them  carried  both  grain  an<l  seed,  though  they  have 
bern  pluceii  under  the  heading  which  predominated.  The  lot«  is  in  barley  and 
wheat,  but  grain  cargoes  are  a  mixud-up  lot,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  give  the  reader 
aTsir  idea  how  they  are  proportioned  out  among  the  different  classes  of  grain. 
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bet  of    Toiinag 
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Bar  ey  and  locust  bouu. . . 
Bar  ey  and  r*pef«ed 
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Bar  cy  and  linseed 
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b«rol 

Tonnage,  i] 

"-^^^ 

r,™|| 

Cotton  Kied  snd  nundrien.- 

Cotlon  need  and  bcaiw 

(■«tlon»eod  and  cotton.... 
Cotton  seed  and  barley . . . . 

n'.va  1 

Linseed  and  rapVKtwl 

Lln«edBndl«r 

m 

F<-Kl«..d  drink: 

49 

; 

Fish  caught  1.11  the  T^B^. 

I4'7M    ' 

Locow  beans  and  umber.. 

Ml    ' 

Ml   1 

376 

Iron  Hndxtecl 

Iron  and  Hundrlei 

Iron  and  empty  t^a^k* . . 

Phoaphateronk^...,.... 

Chalk.;!;:;:!!!!;.";:."! 


The  (■hainl)er  nf  commerce  haa  iasued  ite  annual  report  of  the  trade  of  Hull  duriuR 
1S9!),  and  (toi)  hidefl  by  giving  statistics  of  some  of  the  prinuipal  imports  into  Hal) 
during  the  past  few  years.    It  may  be  eoni'enient  here  to  pve  some  of  these  figured; 
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The  inijK>rL-i  of  whcut  have  romc  from  the  following  coimtriee: 
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The  increfiae  of  200,000  quarters  in  the  imports  from  the  east  coast  of  America  is 
chiefly  i>rovided  by  the  River  Plate.  Atutmia  has  onue  more  spnuK  to  the  front 
as  a  grain  esportine  center,  and  is  taking  the  place  of  the  American  Faci&c  grain 
porlu,  which  proveda  great  failure  in  1S99. 

The  great  drop  in  tlie  barley  receipts  is  accounted  tor  by  the  good  British  crop. 

The  maize  imports  were  the  highest  on  record,  and  show  an  advance  of  60,000 
quarters  upon  the  previoiu  record  of  189S,  which  advanced  56,000  quarters  upon 
1K97.    The  increase  from  1895  amounts  to  no  less  than  490,000  quartets. 

The  imports  of  beans,  pease,  and  maize  for  the  last  few  years  nave  heen: 
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Other  import*. 
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The  tot&l  imports  during  the  past  five  decsdea  have  been — 
1859 


1896 818,136 

The  186y  imports  showed  an  increase  of  53,594  loads,  1879  a  decrease  ot  34, 161  loads 
when  compared  with  18(>9,  and  18S9  an  increa^  oF  364,077  loads  over  1879,  iuiil  1899 
an  increase  of  200,310  loads  when  compared  with  1889.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
j-reat  decrease  in  1879  we  are  not  now  able  to  say,  but  it  shows  thai  the_  trade 
increased  but  little  during  the  previous  twenty  years.  The  increase  in  1899  is  very 
marked,  amounting  to  66,799  loads,  and  the  imports  were  the  highest  ever  recorded, 
but  over  1897,  the  previous  record  yew,  when  the  imports  reached  805,861  loads,  the 
increase  of  1899  is  but  10,274  loads.  0£  course,  the  trouble  reepectinK  the_  charter 
party  caused  the  imports  in  1898  to  show  a  considerable  decreaae,  hut  dorina  1899 
there  was  a  steady  increaw  over  previous  years,  and  last  year  was  always  ahead  of  its 
predecessors.  Itmavbe  pointedout  that  though  timber  shows  ai 
11  id  below  Ihe  flguKi  of  1897  by  7,500  loads. 
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The  import  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  ie  now  one  of  the  most  important  bninchee 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and  to  the  railway  rompanieacerlaialy  the  moat  profit- 
able.   Here  are  rtame  ot^the  principal  imports  for  the  year  1899: 
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The  import  of  t!gyptiaii  onions  has  steadily  pro^ireeBed  since  1895,  when  the  tola! 

stood  at  152,k:%  Im^.  There  was  a  serioiiH  drop  in  the  Spanish  trade  in  1898,  but 
tliiH  was  aliiKK-t  aLl  recovered  in  1899,  though  the  fleuree  are  still  below  1897,  and 
50,000  iiackages  below  1896.  The  improvement  in  the  Egyptiw  trade  in  1899  reached 
2,.'>()n  tons. 
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108,121 

lereey  was  tr        ^  ,     , 

[jacka^v.  There  was  a  drop  of  21,000  packa^^  in  the  Belgian  trade,  and  a  decrease 
of  15,000  packa^ex  from  Holland.  While  there  is  a  decreaw  of  187,000  packages  in 
the  imiKirt  of  1899  compared  with  IMS,  there  is  an  average  increase  of  about  200,000 
packages  when  conipared  with  several  previous  years. 


There  has  been  a  large  import  of  nnclaaeed  fruit,  though  c 
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i  <»nSned  to  America  and  Portugal,  the  figures 
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Zrmonji. — The  following  in  ft  return  of  th«  lemoni)  imported  into  Hull  iliiring  the 
laat  four  years: 
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Pintm,  pomegranala 

ond  Ufmatoe*. — The  importa  for  the  put  four  yean  have  been: 
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-The  imports  of 
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f  lere  is  a  trade  which  does  not  ap}>ear  to  improve. 


Wheat. — The  small  variation  in  x-alues  is  the  feature  of  the  past  year.  Durine  most 
months,  prices  have  remained  altnoBt  Htatlonary.  The  Ar^ntina  crop  exceeded  all 
expectations.  A  year  affo,  the  most  gansuiiie  prophet  fixed  5,000,000  (juarters  as  the 
maximum  export  quantity,  but  by  the  oest- in  formed  houses  this  estimate  was  con- 
sidered for  too  la^.    But  already,  the  sbipmente  have  reached  the  enormous  total 
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,  iH  not  yet  exhaneted.  With  rej^ni  to  the  future, 
w  crop,  now  being  barveet^d.areeiicellent.  Auxtralia 
et'ted  to  yielil  a  large  increase,  and  N'yw  South  Walew  umy  eeinl  400,000 
quarters  thie  Reason;  hut  we  took  for  higher  prii^a,  as,  beaides  the  war,  we  have  lo 
face  an  entire  ahi^ni^e  of  shipments  from  India;  and  the  KiiHHian  crop,  (specially  in 
tlie  Black  Sea  district,  will  mostly  be  required  for  loual  marketa. 

B'lrtq/. — The  arrivala  from  foreiKU  countries  in  1SU9  were  almost  the  smallest  of 
llie  last  ten  yeare,  and  were  [uut-h  less  than  half  of  those  of  1898.  This  deficiency, 
tin  doubt,  hae  been  accentuated  during  the  last  four  months  by  the  faihire  of  the 
Uiiscian  crop;  but  a  o>mpariBon  of  the  importa  throughout  the  year  shows  that  a 
[iroportionate  shortness  has  existed  from  the  beginninK  of  it  to  the  end. 

Ir  we  inquire  into  the  causes  for  this,  we  do  not  find  that  it  arises  from  any  reduc- 
"     ''  ■  "'         (-■     T.     1?  i     -    '  H  national  beverage — l>eer — aa  the  eiciso 

icrease  ih  gom^  on,  and  that  about  4  per  cent  more  has 
in  in  ims.     Some  of  the  causes  of  the  badness  of  the 
„  ,  e  probably,  on  the  one  hand,  the  excellence  and  cheap- 

neua  of  the  home-grown  crop  during  the  last  two  years,  coupled  with  the  great  reduc- 
tion which  has  taken  nlace  in  whisky  distilling  on  account  of  the  great  whisky 
collapse;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  abroad  have  been  driven  np  by  shortness  in 
the  crops  abroad. 

Oiir^.^The  trade  in  this  cereal  has  been  very  disappointing  through  the  year. 
Prices  gradually  receded.  During  the  aommer,  a  fair  supply  of  medium  oats  arriveil 
from  America,  and  the  Baltic  ports  supplied  all,  or  nearfv  all,  our  common  oats. 

iteang.— Shipments  of  beans  from  Ecypt  have  again  been  small,  and  prices  very 
hij-h,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  low  Nile.  Smyrna  has  also  Hhipj)ed  sparingly,  and 
prices  have  ruled  high.  The  ^Itic  and  Odet«a  have  shipped  in  mo<lerate  quantities 
since  harvest 

Maite. — There  has  been  a  big  demand  for  this  article  throughout  the  past  year, 
owing,  firstly,  to  the  low  price  in  comparison  with  other  feeding  stuffs,  and^  secondly, 
to  the  good  English  harvest,  which  enabled  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  hia  produce 
instead  of  keeping  it  for  home  consumptioD.     Pricee,  though  low,  have  ruled  fairly 

I  have  to  express  my  acknowledp;ments  to  the  Eastern  Morning 
News  for  courtesies  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  thia  report, 
and  to  Mr.  Lake,  of  the  North  Extern,  for  information  on  the  subject 
of  railway  and  dock  intere-sts  in  Hull. 

Wm.  p.  Smtth,  Qmmd. 

Hull,  Decfmbii\  1899. 


Notwithstanding  the  failures  of  recent  years  and  the  speculative 
natui'e  of  the  undertaking,  the  Jersey  farmer  continues  the  cultivation 
of  the  early  potato,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  results  of  1900  seem  to 
iu.stify  his  action.  "  Owing."  says  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  in  its  last  report,  "  to  a  good  demand  and  a  good 
price  prevailing  throughout  the  marketing  season,  the  lai^e  sum  of 
¥:i.l6tl,836.08'  was  obtamed  for  54,012  tons  of  produce,  compared  with 
*1,607,993.79  for  65,040  tons  for  the  preceding  year."  Statistics 
show  that  the  amount  realized  this  year  has  only  been  exceeded  on 
two  occasions  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  uamely,  in  ISdl  and  18tl4. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  the  abnormal  agricultural  prosperity  which 
the  iiTiland  has  enjoyed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  (;entury  can  not  be 
maintained,  and  already  a  shrinkage  is  observable  in  the  value  of  land, 

The  cattle-export  trade  during  1900  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 
Russia  and  Belgium  purchased  a  few  small  lote,  and  an  experimental 
shipment  was  made  to  Brazil.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  head  were 
exported  to  the  United  States.     There  is  a  gooa  demand  from  the 

'  Values  expressed  in  pounds  sterling  in  the  original. 
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latter  country  for  6rat-clas8  cattle,  but  animftls  of  averagu  merit  do 
not  pay  the  expenaen  of  transportation. 

Tne  deci-easo  in  the  number  of  tourists  who  viaited  the  Lsland  in 
1900  countei-acted  the  beneficial  effects  o£  the  good  potato  crop. 

American  goods  find  their  way  to  the  Jersey  through  Engli.sh 
agencieij,  but  aide  by  side  mth  these  are  to  be  found  articles  gratui- 
touulyadrertiaeda-s  "madeinGenaany."  From  general  observation, 
however,  it  appears  that  home  industries  are  principally  supported. 

I  have  urged  the  establishment  of  an  agency  here  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  goods,  but  beyond  sending  eataloguew  and  circular 
letters  the  American  ti-ader,  as  a  rule,  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the 
posNibtlities  for  trade  with  this  island. 

E.  B.  Benouf,  OnTmiiar  Agent. 

Jerset,  December  31,  1900. 


LIVEBPOOli. 

Liverpool  has  practically  no  manufactures  of  its  own.  but  is  purely 
a  commei'cial  ana  shipping  center,  and  the  condition  of  its  trade  can 
generally  be  fairlv  taKen  as  a  barometer  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
But  aometintes,  tuere  are  exceptional  conditions  which  interfere  with 
this  comparison.  Such  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year.  Speak- 
ing generally,  trade  has  been  better  in  Great  Bntam  during  the  past 
year  than  for  some  yeara  past,  and  this  atatement  holds  good  up  to 
October  1,  But  for  the  twelve  months  ended  July  1  (the  latest  date 
for  which  official  figures  are  available!,  the  shipping  trade  of  Liver- 
pool had  a  falling  off  as  compared  witn  the  year  ended  July  1,  ISO',), 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  dock  board,  although  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods  exported.  In  1900,  there  was  a  total 
entrance  tonni^  (including  coastwise)  of  12,380,917,'  a  decrease  of 
153,199  aa  compared  with  1899.  The  number  of  entrances  of  ship.s 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was  6.489,  a  decrease  of  133  as  compai-ed 
with  1899. 

The  dock  and  harbor  dues  fell  off  $256,719  in  1900,  as  coinpared  with 
18)19.  The  reasons  for  thia  falling  off  are  eaaily  given.  First,  thei-e 
was  the  engaging  of  a  considerable  number  of  ships  as  transports  by 
the  Government,  and  Liverpool  supplied  far  more  of  these  ships  iban 
any  other  port  in  the  Kingdom;  then  there  was  the  demoralization  of 
the  African  trade  by  reason  of  the  war;  and,  thirdly,  there  was  the 
decreased  importation  of  cotton. 

TRADK   OENERALLT. 

In  regard  to  trade  generally  throughout  the  countn',  the  statistics 
of  values,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  arc  somewhat  misleading. 
While  there  has  been  some  expansion  of  British  trade  duiing  the  past 
year,  it  haa  not  been  near  so  great  aa  the  figures  would  at  first  sight 
mdicate.  The  inci'ease  has  Men  in  values  rather  than  in  qimntity. 
Recently  Mr.  Ritchie,  president  of  the  Government  IV)ard  of  Trade, 

'  ThH re  ifl  a  discrepancy  between  the  annual  etatisticaol  the  Dock  Board  KeiHirt  and 
those  of  the  Britiah  Blue  Book.  The  former  mve  practiodly  all  enlmiicw  into  the 
Liverpool  harbor,  while  the  latter  only  give  tnose  on  which  customa  dues  art^  paid. 
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luade  an  address  before  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  whi(;h 
he  particularly  pointed  out  this  fact,  A  press  report  of  his  apoech 
follows: 

There  had  been  employment,  he  said,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  degree,  wagew  had 
moved  Hteadily  upward,  and  if  they  looked  at  the  flgures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  to  far  aa  they  appeared  on  the  surface,  they  would  see  that  the  United  King- 
dom was  in  the  higbetit  state  of  prosperity.  He  said  on  the  face  uf  it  advisedly,  because 
he  thoiwht  an  analyois  of  the  tigurett  would  not  produce  quite  so  satisfactory  a  reuult 
as  the  ^ures  at  the  first  glance  would  appear  to  indicate.    There  had  been  a  lar^^ 


might  say  in  all  the  principal  cases — had  been  in  value,  with  a  decrease  in 
quantity.  Take  for  instance  the  import  trade.  There  was,  it  was  true,  an  increase 
of  16per  cent  in  the  import  of  cotton  if  they  took  it«  value,  but  taking  the  quantity 
there  was  a  decrease  of  12^  per  cent.  In  raw  wool,  the  tale  was  similar.  There  was 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the  value  of  raw  wool  imported,  but  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent  in  quantitv.  In  exports,  they  found  that  the  great  increase  had  been  in  the  value 
of  raw  material,  and  of  course,  the  main  raw  material  exported  had  been  coal.  They 
would  readily  understand  how  that  increase  bad  come  about  when  he  said  that  the 
price  at  which  coal  had  been  exported  during  the  period  of  which  he  was  speaking 
was  15s.  9d.  ($3.S2)  per  ton,  while  the  value  of  coal  exported  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  was  only  lOs.  3d.  ({2.49)  per  ton.  That,  of  course,  accounted  for 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  So  it  wa-i  with  regard  to  the 
exports  of  cotton  yarns  and  textiles — a  rise  in  value  and  a  decrease  in  quantity. 
In  metals,  there  bail  Iteen  a  slieht  increase  in  quantity  and  a  very  large  rise  m  value, 
and  if  they  took  the  rase  of  implements,  ete.,  things  looked  somewhat  as  if  the  highest 
point  of  activity  had  been  reached.  From  the  returns  made  to  the  board  of  trade,  it 
would  appear  that  the  number  of  unemployed  a  year  ago  was  2.3  per  cent,  in  Mav 
it  was  2.4  per  cent,  an<l  in  June  2.6  per  cent,  not  a  larec  difference,  but  still  a  dif- 
ference. In  the  metal  trade,  the  men  unemployed  in  Mayamounted  to2.3per  cent, 
in  June  to  2.6  per  cent;  in  the  shipping  trade^  it  was  in  May  1.6  percent,  ana  in  June 
2.1  per  cent;  in  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  spmning  part  oi  the  trade,  the  full  time 
employment  was  83  per  cent  in  June,  andSTpercent  in  May;  in  the  weaving  trade, 
it  was  83  per  cent  in  May,  and  only  75  per  cent  in  June.  8o  it  would  lie  seen  that, 
although  there  was  nothmg  whatever  that  need  lead  them  to  be  afraid  of  the  future, 
Btill  these  fignrefl  gave  them  pause  somewhat,  having  regard  to  the  very  favorable 
aspect  which  the  full  figures  would  seem  to  indicate.  Whatwere  the  prospects  for 
the  next  few  months?    He  was  afr^d  they  did  not  look  very  exhilarating. 

THE    ATLANTin    "bLUB   RIBBON," 

Liverpool  is  still  the  home  port  of  the  largest  whip  in  the  world,  hut 
she  baa  lo.st  the  "blue  riblwn  of  the  Atlantic  for  speed.  While  the 
Oceanic  wa.s  building,  there  was  a  keen  popular  ho[>e  here  that  she 
would  turn  out  to  he  speedier  than  the  German  Kalxer  WUhthn  dei- 
Grosse — and  tiiere  were  quiet  intinmtion.>i  to  that  effect,  in  spite  of  the 
public  declarations  of  the  White  Star  Compauv  to  the  contrary  The 
inoi-e  recent  performances  of  the  Deutmldand  nave  excited  great  inter- 
est among  the  public,  and  again  the  question  is  being  eagerh'discu.ssed 
in  the  prcssas  to  whether  Great  Britain  is  to  be  "content  with  defeat," 
The  Britiwh  public  undonbtedly  are  chagrined  over  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  German  Atlantic  passenger  boats  that  are  fastor  than  any  car- 
rying the  British  flag  on  the  ocean — although  it  is  still  true  that  the 
fastest  passenger  boats  in  the  world  are  the  mail  boats  running  between 
Holyhead  and  Kingstown  (Dublin),  and  that  the  very  fastest  vessel 
afloat  belongs  to  the  British  navy.  There  is  some  criticism  of  the 
"  apathy"  of  the  British  steamship  owners  over  the  matter.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  steamship  owners  do  not  appear  to  participate  in 
the  public  oonoern.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  British  companies 
have  deliberately  adopted  the  polii-y  of  "  safety,  not  speed,"  and  that 
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no  attempt  will  be  made  to  recover  the  lost  laurel8.  Quite  recentlT,  I 
talked  with  the  man^erfl  of  two  of  the  largest  British  steamship  com- 
panies in  eMpecial  regard  to  this  point  They  both  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  policy.  One  of  them  tranquilly  remarked  that  the  ques- 
tion of  comparative  speed  vfas  at  present  purely  experimental,  and  in 
a  financial  sense  more  than  any  other;  the  other  managei-  usserted  that 
a  Briti.sh  ship  would  ultimately  win  the  speed  record  of  the  Atlantic 
and  would  retain  it. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  public  function  in  Liveipool,  the  head  of  a  leading 
marine  engineering  company  declared,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  Kai«er  Wilhelm  der  Orosse  and  the  DeuUchland  yio\AA  not  long 
hold  the  speed  championship,  but  that  it  would  be  won  and  held  by  a 
British  ship.  There  have  been  rumors  of  one  of  the  Liverpool  lines 
building  two  faster  boats  than  the  German  racers,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  there  is  no  truth  in  the  reports  at  present,  whatever  the  future 
may  bring  forth.  Just  now,  the  British  companies  are  fairly  well 
satisfied.  Not  for  many  years  have  the  LiverpcK)!  trans-Atlantic  boats 
done  such  a  large  trade,  both  in  passengers  and  freight,  as  during  the 
past  year.  One  notable  feature  has  been  the  great  increase  of  first  and 
second  saloon  passengers  goinewestward  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Paris  Exposition  did  not  add  very  much 
to  the  passenger  traffic  from  American  to  British  ports.  It  turned  out 
that  large  numbers  of  Americans — far  larger  than  ordinarily — -took 
passage  from  American  ports  to  the  Continent  direct,  but  went  home 
by  British  porte,  particularly  from  Liverpool  and  Southampton.  So 
altogether,  the  Liverpool  trans- Atlantic  passenger  trade  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  this  year.  Then,  the  chartering  of  so  many  vessels  a.s 
transports  by  the  Government,  and  the  improved  freight  rates  all 
around,  have  combined  to  give  a  prosperous  year  to  the  British  steam- 
ship companies.     Hence  the  equanimity  as  to  the  German  competition. 

As  to  the  future,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  alarm  among  the 
British  steamship  owners,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  press.  The  question  appears  to  te  entirely  "Will  it 
pay  ? "  The  British  owners  claim  that  at  present  it  would  not  pay  them 
to  build  faster  boats  than  the  two  German  cracks;  that  the  cost  of  the 
extra  speed  would  eat  up  all  the  profits,  or,  anyhow,  that  the  present 
rate  pays  them  better  as  the  case  stands;  but  when  it  i.s  clear  that  it 
would  be  a  paying  investment  to  beat  the  German  boats  in  speed,  the 
boats  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  repoi-ted  that  the  North  German 
Lloj'd  has  ordered  two  more  express  steamers,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
larger  and  faster  than  even  the  DeutacJdand ^  and  the  other  one  of  the 
size  and  speed  of  the  Fiirst  Bhmarck  or  Campania.  Both  of  these 
steamers  are  to  be  built  at  Stettin,  Germany.  There  is  also  a  report 
that  the  Hamburg-American  line  has  given  an  order  to  a  Belfast  yard 
for  a  steamer  larger  than  the  Oceanic  ^he  lai^est  in  the  world),  which 
is  to  be  a  combination  freight  and  passenger  boat,  with  a  speed  of  15 
or  16  knots  per  hour.  TEr  White  Star  Company  have  now  building 
at  Belfast  a  steamer  about  2,000  tons  greater  than  the  Oatanic,  which 
is  17,274  tons  gross.  This  will  be  a  combination  freight  and  cai^ 
boat  of  the  same  style  and  speed  as  the  CymHc.  A  leading  shipping 
paper  su^ests  that  one  of  the  British  companies  contemplates  apply- 
ing the  turbine  syst^tra  with  the  view  of  t^ain  establisoing  Bntish 
supremacy  for  ocean  speed. 
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british  and  american  coal. 

No  other  commercial  question  has  been  so  freely  discussed  here 
during  the  past  year  as  the  abnoi-mal  price  of  coai.  Much  of  the 
(fratifacation  over  the  increase  of  exports  is  neutralized  by  the  fa<'t  that 
a  large  Item  in  thiti  increase  is  that  of  coal,  resulting  in  still  further 
.-liffening  of  prices.  The  dearness  of  coal  has  been  severely  felt  by 
manufacturers  and  the  steamship  lines,  and  at  this  writing,  there  is  a 
movement  among  Hcveral  of  the  leading  lines  to  increase  freight  iiites 
in  consequence.  An  announcement  has  just  been  publii^bed  that  the 
trans- Atuin tic  lines  have  increased  by  10  snillings  ($5.43)  their  rates  for 
steei"age  passage.  There  is  a  very  general  belief  that  the  present  high 
prices  are  mainly  owing  to  a  combination  among  the  mine  owners. 
\Vhatever  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
mining  coal.  The  other  day ,  the  president  of  the  Institutioti  of  Mining 
Engineers  pointed  out  that  easily  worked  seams  were  being  gradually 
exhausted,  necessitating  mining  in  greater  depths,  and  at  increaseo 
cost.  Other  items  of  ^ded  cost  are  the  tendency  toward  increased 
wages,  and  to  shorter  hours  for  the  miners.  There  appears  to  be  a 
gi-eat  opening  for  American  coal.  The  few  tirst  impoi'tations  of 
American  co^  created  great  curiosity,  but  now  the  Britisn  publi<i  have 
got  used  to  the  idea — indeed,  American  coal  is  now  welcomed.  While 
Britishers  used  to  proudly  boast  that  there  was  no  coal  equal  to  British 
coal,  they  will  certainly  give  American  coal  a  fair  trial,  and  are  already 
conceding  that  it  is  equal  to  their  own;  and  if  it  can  reach  this  market 
a  few  shillings  a  ton  cheaper  than  the  home  product,  there  will  be  a  i>ig 
demand  for  it.  The  question  of  freight  is  a  serious  one.  Local  opinion 
is  divided  upon  this  point.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  there  must 
soon  be  a  big  "slump"  in  the  price  of  British  i:oal.  One  of  the  factors 
which  it  is  anticipated  will  cause  the  "slump"  is  American  competi- 
tion, not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  prospects  for  a  permanent  trade  in  American  coai  will 
be  better  on  the  Continent  and  the  outside  market  generally  than  in 
Great  Britain.  While  the  exhaustion  of  the  British  mines,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  "located,"  is  within  measurable  computation— say 
two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fiftj'  years,  as  generally  given — under 
existing  conditions,  there  are  indications  of  steps  being  taken  to  con- 
serve the  home  supply.  A  public  sentiment  is  being  created  in  favDr 
of  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  coal,  and  even  of  a  prohibition 
of  the  exportation  altogether.  Then,  the  newspapers  ana  scientific 
journals  are  suggesting  all  sorts  of  substitutes  for  coal — peat  pressed 
into  bricks|  even  clay  treated  with  chemicals;  oil;  power  from  the 
coal  fields  direct,  by  turning  waste  coal  in  to  fuel  for  gas  engines  driving 
high-t«nsionelectncalgeneratorSjWhoseoutput  is  to  becari'ied  by  wire 
to  the  various  points  of  consumption;  the  utilization  of  tidal  power  (for 
int^tance,  at  Liverpool  there  is  sometimes  a  rise  and  fall  of  over  30 
feet);  and  all  sorts  of  prophecies  are  made  as  to  wonderful  discoveries 
by  which  beat,  light,  and  power  can  be  obtained  from  the  elements  of 
air  and  water.  Practically,  all  the  coal  slack  which  is  mined  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  some  of  it  being  compressed  into  "  briquettes," 
but  most  of  it  is  usea  loose,  for  certain  kinds  of  boilers.  Occasionally 
a  new  coal  field  is  discovered,  and  the  announcement  is  made  with 
great  gratification.     Up  to  recently,  it  has  been  assumed  that  tJiere  was 
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no  coal  in  Ireland,  but  within  the  laat  few  months  there  have  been 
statements  in  the  press  asserting  that  there  are  iminen.-w  depositii  of 
coal  in  that  island,  which  only  need  railroads  and  capital  to  work  them 
profitably. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  forcffoinc  stataments,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  British  public  generally  believe  that  Uiere  wilt  be  a  big  fall  in  the 
prices  of  coal  within  a  snort  time.  At  present  rates,  the  trade  in 
American  coal  to  Great  Britain  luut  been  aprofitable  one,  it  is  Iwlieved, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  sav  whether  the  tramc  will  be  permanent.  One 
American  gentleman  who  is  head  of  a  cotton  firm  doing  a  large  busine;>s 
here,  with  offices  at  Liverpool,  has  had  sufficient  conMence  in  the  new 
venture  to  buy  two  steamers  with  which  to  bring  American  coal  to 
England.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  experiments  with  American  coal 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  One  of  the  latest  suggestions  made  is  the 
importation  of  coal  from  Morocco,  where,  it  is  claimed,  there  are  large 
and  excellent  deposits,  which  could  be  brought  over  by  four  days' 
st«aming. 

CATTLE   AND    DRESSED   MEAT. 

There  has  been  no  material  advance  in  prices  of  cattle  until  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  This  advance  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  requi- 
sition by  the  British  Government  as  transports  of  a  large  number  of 
ships  eng^^d  in  the  cattle  trade,  leading  to  a  reduction  of  supplies. 
The  "boom"  in  prices  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing that  most  of  the  transports  have  resumed  their  usual  sailing.^. 
Another  reason  was  the  shutting  oflf  of  the  live  cattle  and  sheep  supply 
from  the  Argentine  by  the  order  of  the  British  Government,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  continued  growth 
of  the  frozen  and  chilled  meat  trade  is  to  be  noted,  and  improvements 
in  methods  all  around  are  observable.  Attention,  however,  is  being 
drawn  to  a  sort  of  fraud  which  is  being  perpeti-ated  upon  the  British 
public  by  some  of  the  butchers.  Refrigerated  beef  is  sometimes  sold 
as  freshly  killed  beef  (either  American  or  English) ;  and  when  the  price 
of  chilled  American  meat  reaches  a  certain  figure,  the  butchers  mix 
Argentine  frozen  meat  with  it,  and  sell  both  as  one  and  the  same  at 
the  same  advanced  price. 

The  prohibitory  order  of  the  British  Grovernment  has  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  upon  the  Liverpool  cattle  trade  with  the  Argentine.  Special 
attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  dead-meat  trado  wiUi  the  Ai^ntine. 
Large  hopes  have  been  built  upon  a  new  process  of  preserving  meat  by 
bringing  It  over  in  sterilized  chambers — aGemian  discovery.  On  Sep- 
tember 3,  the  first  experimental  consignment  of  meat  (6  bullocks  and 
10  sheep)  presen-ed  by  sterilized  air  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  the 
Argentme, 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  press  accounts:  A  special 
chamber  was  constructed  in  the  ship,  and  in  this  were  hun^  the 
dressed  carcasses,  the  heads  and  legs  oein^  cut  off.  The  air  in  the 
chamber  was  then  pumped  clear,  or  "sterilized,"  and  the  temperature 
was  reduced  to  about  20°  above  freezing  point.  The  chamber  was  then 
sealed,  but  reopened  after  seven  days  for  inspection,  and  then,  the  meat 
l>eing  found  in  good  condition,  the  chamber  was  ^ain  sealed.  Again, 
just  on  entering  the  Mersey,  the  chamber  was  opened,  and  a  piece  was 
cut  from  one  of  the  carcasses  and  served  at  the  table,  and  although  the 
meat  had  been  "preserved"  foi'  thiity-foui'  days,  it  was  declarea  to  be 
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ftR  fresh  and  aavory  as  though  fresh  killed.  Upon  the  inspection  of  the 
meat  at  Liverpool,  however,  the  experiment  was  found  to  be  only  a 
qualified  Hucce^t.  The  municipal  inspector  condemned  a  portion  of  the 
meat  a.s  unfit  for  human  food;  but  the  bulk  of  the  consignment  waa 
pasMed  as  marketable,  although  it  brought  a  ver}'  low  price.  Thoae 
interested  in  the  new  process  are  not  discouraged,  and  another  attempt 
will  he  made. 

An  expert  who  made  an  independent  repoit  for  several  steamship 
and  packing  companies,  tells  me  that  the  "sterilized"  Hhipment  wa.>4  an 
absolute  fauure,  so  much  ao  that  after  being  some  days  in  the  chamber 
the  carcasses  had  to  be  "  refrigerated,"  that  is,  chilled,  the  same  as  is 
regularly  done  to  meat  from  the  United  States. 


The  volume  of  business  from  the  United  States  during  1899  was 
large,  but  the  quality  of  cheese  is  said  to  be  far  from  what  it  should 
be,  and  a  higher  f^tandard  of  excellence  is  demanded  by  English  buyers. 
It  is  claimed  by  come  English  dealers  that  the  atmospheric  conditions 
in  America  are  i^ainst  the  attainment  of  that  excellence,  but  it  is  ui^d 
that  a  bett^-r  system  should  bo  adopted  by  the  farmers  to  provide 
means  for  protecting  their  milk  and  cheese  from  the  extreme  heat, 
which  in  summer  time  is  so  detrimental  to  the  manufacture  of  strictly 
choice  cheeeie. 

QREEN    FRtnr. 

The  importations  of  apples  from  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year  wci-e  compai-atively  small,  and  much  below  the  average.  The 
Californian  Newtown  pippins,  nowever,  which  have  made  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  in  tnis  countiy,  came  in  large  quantities,  and  fair 
pricp-1  wPri'.  obtained- 

The  complaint  is  general  ^;ainst  the  method  of  packing  apples. 
The  fruit  should  be  m<ire  or  less  uniform  in  size  throughout,  instead 
of  which  the  packages  are  now  too  often  "faced"  with  fine,  weil- 
ihaped,  and  sound  samples  and  filled  in  underneath  with  fruit  alto- 
gether inferior.  This  complaint  applies  also  to  apples  from  Canada. 
i'he  on!}'  well-graded  and  well-packed  apples  ret^eived  here  come  from 
Virginia  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  esi-.eiitial  that  the  method  of  packing 
should  be  improved  upon,  as  without  doubt,  the  capacities  of  the 
English  market  for  fruit  of  good  quality  are  considerable;  but  the 
English  buyers  are  very  particular  as  to  quality. 

Canada  has  been  sending  tt^st  shipments  of  fresh  grapes  in  refriger- 
ated chambers,  and  so  far,  I  understand,  the  trade  ba-s  expressed  sat- 
isfaction at  the  salable  condition  of  this  fruiL  Thei'e  can  be  no  dou1)t 
that  a  development  of  this  trade  will  do  much  to  extend  the  demand 
for  cheap  late  grapes.  Hitherto,  the  middle  and  working  cla.sscs  have 
had  to  depend  upon  the  Spanish  "  Almerias,"  which  are  sent  into  this 
country  packed  in  cork  dust  in  barrels  weighing  from  50  to  tiO  pounds. 
English  not-house  gi^apes,  like  peaches,  are  very  fine,  but  very  dear. 

(jrreen  fruits  generally  have  been  much  more  plentiful,  and  also 
cheaper,  in  Engmnd  this  summer  than  ordinarily.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  olaervation  that  the  English  people  are  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  consumers  of  fruit — as  indeed  they  are  getting  to  have  greater 
variety  in  their  food  generally,  and  this  observation  applies  to  the 
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working  people  as  well  aa  to  the  wealthy  and  middle  classe:^.  It  is 
expected  that  fruit  will  be  much  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  in  England 
by  reason  of  the  subsidized  service  between  Jamaica  and  Great  Hntaiu. 

TINNED  FBDITS. 

The  demand  for  American  tomatoes  is  decreasing  in  consequenc«  of 
better  value  being  offered  from  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  tomatoes 
are  packed  ripe.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  shipments  from  tbe 
United  States  usually  contain  a  large  proportion  of  unripe  tomatocH, 
which  are  practically  useless  for  any  purpose,  but  particularly  unserv- 
iceable for  soup,  which  is  the  principal  use  to  which  canned  tomatoes  in 
applied. 

The  sale  of  Californian  tinned  fruits  has  been  increasing  for  many 
years,  but  during  1899,  owing  to  increased  prices,  the  consumption  h^ 
been  reduced.  The  supply  of  apricots  from  the  United  States  was 
much  beyondany  previous  year,  but  the  surplus  stocks  are  very  heavy. 

Singapore  pineapples  in  tins  enter  into  strong  competition,  and  are 
fine  in  flavor. 

A  fair  trade  in  ^Uon  tins  of  American  apricot  pulp  for  jam  making 
has  been  done.  There  has,  however,  been  considerable  loss  arising 
from  the  inferior  tin  employed  in  the  cans,  which  has  been  too  thin 
fur  lai^c  cans,  as  any  dampness  upon  the  tin  very  rapidly  causes  rust, 
which  eats  through  the  tin.  It  is  suggested  that  a  stronger  tin, 
japanned  on  the  outside,  be  used. 

IBON   AND  STEEL. 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States  during  18'.)9 
were  satisfactory,  but  during  the  first  six  raontis  of  1900  they  have 
been  less  in  quantity  than  in  uie  same  period  of  1899.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  there  have  been  very  large  purchases  of  United  States 
pig  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  (such  as  bars,  billets,  and  tin  bars, 
etc.),  and  there  are  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  efl'ect  of  this  com- 
petition on  the  trade  of  this  country.  So  far,  this  competition  hos  pro- 
duced but  little  effect  on  the  prices,  but  this  perhaps  may  be  accounted 
for  principally  by  the  abnormally  nigh  price  of  coal  and  also  the  high 
cost  of  raw  material,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  small  stocks  of  pig  iron 
held  at  the  present  time.  It  is  stated  that  these  stocks,  which  often  in 
this  country  have  been  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  tons,  are  now 
reduced  to  about  300,000  to  iOO,000  tons. 

CANADIAN   COMPETITION. 

Canadian  competition  in  agricultural  products  continues  active,  with 
indications  of  increased  energy.  The  latest  enterprise  of  the  Dominion 
government  in  the  line  of  its  new  paternal  policy  is  the  appointment 
of  four  experts,  who  will  spend  several  months  in  Great  Britain  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  Canadian  produce  on  its 
arrival  here,  etc, ,  with  the  object  of  still  further  making  it  acceptable 
to  the  British  public.  One  expert  will  be  stationed  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  nnd  one  severally  at  London,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  trade  in  cheese,  nutter,  and  apples. 

James  Botle,  Consul. 

Liverpool,  October  2,  I'JOO. 
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11  and  coioTual  produc 
Liverpool  during  the  yearg  1895  tc 
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ExpoiM. 

\    Tltml 

andVnn™.  Forelfinand 
(Bcturcsof  1      colonlil 

Kingdom. 

Toua. 

1896 

1896 

1S97 

?M.m.\K 

!    6ca,06B.5M 

1    «6.a48,'ffl* 

89r,H)5,H0O 
873,  W3,  874 
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S5, 729,891 

W0,«6,1SS 
46S,*ai,916 
439,973,766 

OrtMH  amount  of  ciutonu  ti 


[c  received  at  tli£  port  of  Liverjxml  during  the  years  1305  tc 
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,». 
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crease (+)  and 
decrease  (-). 

Animals,  IKring: 

do.... 

05,261 

2,061 
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629,888 
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1,27S,780 
526,880 

248. 0B8 
27(1,876 
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556,979 

■'Si 

»;^ 

S>,3M 
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■■ffiS 
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22.489,488 
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„ic 
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aa 
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'•4i 
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^^eeeeeee:" 
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t- 
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do... 
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""'wheat 

Barle; 

+  1,600,248 

B^. 

683,398 

S:8S 

in,l»4,362 

■■S:S! 

:::::|:::- 

SSS&S?.:::::::::::;;;:: 

+2,272,600 
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CoHoq: 

do.... 

...dollan.. 
ewt.. 

-1,328,88; 
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Dye  nwer: 

Dye«(*t«]nedt™m'c^tai 

...dollBn.. 

Indigo 

Valonto 

oirt.. 
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Prinplpil  »r«cle«. 

». 

,„. 

crBi2?(^)a°d 

Sega                                                 gf 

sat  honiJred. 
....ponndj. 

667,987 
15,270 

1,8HT66 

71061 

802,001 

24,6SS 

■as 

806,786 

28,715 

1,809,207 

-1 
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1,575.090 

il 

8,025,530 

K='=Sir'."".T.'^!!' 
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—r:!"::;:::::::::::: 

dolllUB. 

-'■■■■■-sii-- 

OmoKeB 

+     -Wi.2»8 

Wunia,rftw......^... 

10,201 

"His 

■!!:a 

5,624 

20,078 
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fo:S? 
11 

2:552 

5.681,802 

liaea 

5.360,575 
984.196 

3.%7 

m;oii 

1,758 
19.288 

'■-iS 

23.784 
141214 

iii 

4,618,  !M7 

8,O70>Jl 

909;  107 

1,22» 
22,011 
325.837 

ITS 
29,723 

55,998 
37; 163 
34.  HO 
Noreliiro. 
28,826 

93.530 
'223 

660:i26 

1.486 

86,672 

881|m7 

6?;  624 
148.296 

'     'bu 

5M.201 

+8.  era,  417 

27  810 

do.... 

do..- 

Ions.. 

+      78, 7M 

do... 

tons.. 

Inm: 

::::,£.:: 

+  1.014.  ws 

^:,z::::::::zz::::::z: 

24,  M9 
868,873 

:s 

is 

II 

120,266 
B48|27S 

'gffi 

1,920 

90s!  580 
76! 928 

"im"^ 

2,242,553 
2,500 

245!  915 

;.^S:: 

lOM.. 

"S^^::::,::::::::::::::, 

+   xst.xoa 

...... .do.::: 

::;::doi£Si:: 

Oil: 

do.... 

Olive 

::::.".":.cSt:: 

SKSr^iiiiiirSaii^av.;. 

■■■■■■■'^S" 

Onions,  raw 

....dollnra.. 
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Quantitim  of  foreiipt  ami  riilonlai  produM  importfd  at  llw  port  0/  Liitr/ioitl  during  the 
yean  I89S  and  1899 — Continued. 


Principiil  inlclei. 

gallon... 

18*8. 

1899. 

221,036 
r      123,001.713 

l,l(U 

lau! 161 

173,839 

204!243 
6:000 

240,460 

33,476 

40,910 

197,662 

266 

397,626 

28,421 

"""39?^ 
1,600,422 

2,487,429 
S:  282!  281 

4!  461 
1,549, 'MO 
6«,786 

•■is 

627,818 
4.993,621 
555,827 

598,643 

'S;S! 

2!  766!  686 
114,626 

1,027,739 
210,214 
2,800,628 

176,063 

so!  218 
82,951 

12.101,402 
Tt! 694!  198 

i;6i6 

377,  W7 

S;S5 

26.760 
rating. 

Principal  in- 

F2p^m.kl„gn,«eri,l. 

45.793 

83,665,  nfi9 

i;04B 

Si 

3i 
'as 

'^zz:::::::::::: :::::  ™- 

do.... 

dOllKB.. 

SK'&v;;:;;::::::;;;;;;;:;;;; 
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'^31,  Wl 

'■^;«!i 

1SS;7S6 

Seeds: 

. 

qaarten... 

of^i'tii""u"di 

doUam.. 

do.... 

486,961 

16.3S4 
2,182,826 

!;SS 

8,296,422 

'■Sis 

62.802 
87,746 

••is 

404,637 

2S41322 
19,860 

49,284,906 
1,963,906 

,,J!S:a 

184.228 
2,795,647 

169,741 

27!  945 
83,006 
816, 126 

B,7W.175 
80!  877!  868 

2,320 

18.061 
26,239 
36.266 

sLubr 

-        88.326 

eilk: 

IteSiTW^T';.;;.;- 

pounds.. 

"■■-" 

asWS^.::::::::::::::::: 

:;;;;."S-':: 

+      682,081 
+      70»:S39 

doll&ra.. 

:-:y.-^ 

aiSf"-'-' 

Brandy  

.■;;.vSS:: 

Straw,  plaiting,  lor  makliiK  hau  or  bon 

™u::iiS:: 

166  116 

&■■ 

-  1, 'aw.  492 

»~;Jt- 

V^^;^^::EE:::E:::::: 

:::::.3»:: 
:;;;;;?;r:: 

do.... 

gallona.. 

loadB-. 

+   Watt? 

HouaeJr»mesand)oinera' work.. 
Hheep«nd1«iil» 

doUan.. 

::::::3*:: 

do.... 
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MaoulMtureB  of  ill  kJndi  (Incla 

■!^.."r,a:. 

^"%nH 
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[  ^noolc^ 
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Sheep  ftid  liimhs 

Apparet dollus. 


FlreBrms  (BTOBll) . 

01  all  other  Boris dollus.. 

Bui  and  nuks.  emply,  for  packing  merchandlae. 

Bwr  and  ale barrels. 

Biscuit  and  bread c« ' 

BleacblDK  malerlalB do. 

Boolu,  printed do. 


•TandleaoIaUeons 

Caoutohonc,  mauulactons  ol . . 
Cairlsaes.  etc.: 

Bulwa;  carrla^Ba.  lor  panengera do. 

Railway  wagonB,  tnickii,  etc do, 

Cyclea,  and  parta  thereof do. 

Otbei  aorta  uncludiDg  carta) do. 

Cement  for  building  and  engineering  tHUpoaes..Uin 
Chemical  products,  ioctudlng  dyastuffii  and  sul] 


dollai 


,-— ■,  coke,  cindeiB,  and  patent  fuel 

Coal,  products  of dumui. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate,  man ulactu red  in  United  King' 


Of  all 
Cotton  yam. 
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Glaaof 


Implements  and  loolaof  trade  ot  nil  mrlii d< 

Inntumenls  and  apparatus,  snrglcal.  aiialo^ 
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Wrought,  boots  and  shoes dozen  pair 

Wrought,  unenumeiated dollai.. 

Unenyam pounds. 

Linen  manulactnres: 


TbrBsIruni 


itpbate  o[  ammonia  and  other 
iprisiiig  diiigi  and  mellcinai 


Uedicint 

Kelals: 

Iron,  pig,  puddled,  bar,  angle,  and  wire 
Railroad, of  all  sorts 


ss: 


SM,4TS 
108,131 


1.443,104 

14,  SOT.  an 

&.313,12S 


28T,0M 
'l78!5»l 


3, 472,900 
SO,  497,200 

3,(iee,G«) 

a,:lS2.-JS8 

101,  en 

167,9! 


<3,37B 
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2,719.700 

: 

1,S6,418 

1.165.100 

'•z-^. 

+ 

169.906 

+ 
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'■^■SSS 

+ 

2M.766 
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"*" 
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- 
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■     jj^j^j^ 

'■^J?^ 

"■^Tr 

+ 

14fl.771 

2,6M,443 

390,799 

7.061,990 
81, 827,  MO 

+ 

36I.B74 

- 

4(«TU0 
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+ 
+ 
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H.saa.ftoo 
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+ 
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SiS'SS."".™™"-; 

dollan. 
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limed  in  bond). 
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do... 
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■■^fc 
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■veS=: 

Combed  or  carded,  and  tops do. . 

Woolen  and  wonted  yam do.. 
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Woolen  and  wonted  nunufactarei: 

Woolen  Unuea 

Wotited  coalings  and  Btufh 


Fareelapoat parcela. 
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?^ 
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m 

\m 
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IW 

'1 

[170 

••s 

as 

«J 
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SOO 

5,7» 
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6,277 
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4,9S4 

828 

H.  Doc.  -Am,  PL  i 
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Com: 

Cuieoo; 

do.... 

1,4IS,67S 

Opium  .. 


.   .  :b  and  gambler turn. 

Indigo pwt. 

FarlnaceooB  flubflTAucst  and  maimfacturva  thereof, 

Including  BBgo dolUn. 

realbere,  ornsmenul pounds. 

Fluli,  cured  or  salted owt. 

FlAX.dTened,  undr«iier1,and  low ..(ona. 


Preaerved  vithont  ■agar,  other  tban  d  rl  ed,  pounda 
oHm^ofVli' 


Lace.. 

Laid ewi. 

Leather do. . . 

Manu&Kturea  ol  all  kindii dollars. 

M»it,  pnserved,  otbemige  tban  by  aalUnE uwt. 

Coppei,  un  wiDught,  part  wrougbl,  and  old  copper. 

Iron,  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod (ana. 

Iron  manufactures— 

Macbinerr dollan. 

UncDUmoratad cwl. 

Tin  In  ingnia,  baia,  Of  slabs do... 

Milk,  con detiaed do... 

Nuts  for  eipresBlDg  oU  Iheref rom tons. 

Oil: 


Olfvo . . 


Manubctured 


SK 


Principal  in- 
l.'reaaL-;+luid 

decrease  ( —  >. 


8,877   

1,011    

W4,2»  ' 

17,181    

1G1,V15  -    4M,8n 

a.l74 

346.078 

8,84B   

I7X,934  -       M.TSS 

Tie,  470  '  -     264,  su 

184,787  ,  *■      S6,«6 

l,64e,768  +  797,3ra 
6.l«9.Stfi  'f2, 123. 018 
].61»,»4   


114, 1W   . 

81,036  I 
118,  «03   . 


7».a 

-i:w6;i« 

+    882,860 
-    ll»,3a» 

SlftMS 

331,088 

+ 

M,4« 

i,S:S! 

+ 

688,716 

118,(87 

+ 

36  864 

871,  OIB 
£,««6,e79 

+ 

784.670 
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Foreign  'ind  cAouinl  prvdiie 
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iwj  the  yean  1898 


I  PrtnciiKl  In- 


Spices: 

CinDamop iioundH. 

Pepper do... 

Not  otherwlae  eiiuiiient«d do. . . 

Brsndy proof  miUoii^. 

Other  muweetened  spiritM do. . . 

Mlxei)  In  bond do. . . 

SI  in  w  planing  for  mablng  hate  or  bonnetfl  ..pounds. 

KeflDed  and  cxndy cwt. 

Cnreflned do. . . 

Tallow  and  nteartn do. . . 

Tea poandg. 

TobacHt: 

Ilnmanntacturi'd do, , . 

Forebrn,  manurat'turvd.  Ill  all  klndx do... 

Wine nalloiLN. 

Wiml,  aheep  and  lamli ponndn. 

Woolen  manutartiim doltan-. 

Allotbcrarticleii dn... 


72,111 

-    123, 4IS 

29^020 

+1,10*.  eis 

wb.sa 

+    lOS.lU 

28,eN>.7S2 

7;47«;o3i ,; 


■J,«Z,7B1 
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repealed  rinjngee,  ihal  fiitfred  mid  cleared  al  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1899. 


Eni 

n-d. 

Cleared. 

TcniB. 
78: 9W 

Vmi^la. 

Ton-. 

■■^SSK::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

■'     1 

SO 
80 
IB 

|§ 

"*'*™ 

:^     120 

129,  CM 

S™ :::■;:;::■.:::::::::;::::;:::::: 

m 

S-S5 

French  IrSo-China  (Cochin  China,  Caioixidla.'An 
nam.  and  Tort  kin) 

, 

io.m 

1.687 

''\ 

81 

e,»3g 

Spain 

Canary  Islandt 

:j      ^ 

W4.OT0 
ISAX 

as;  MS 

^■z 

Oreece 

Roomanla 

Turkish  do 

Enropean  Tarkey, 


ABKtlc'Tiirke^'(includini;'Ei'HedyMind''i^Vliiiih 
ports  on  the  Persian  Oulf I 


IX I     161, 4oe  I 


Egypt,., 

'Theee  ptatis'ti^B  are  taken  from  the  BritiBh  Blue  Book  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1899,  ajid  only  include  veHeelethat  pass  through  the  cufltome. 
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Eiit«red. 

CleuHL 

VesnlL 

Tom 

V»«l. 

IMn. 

TVI       II 

1 

J 

Ml 

sis 

«,00S,IT2 

1 

> 

21 

7 

744 

4T 
17 

United  Staten: 

t.0S8 

7«,lffl 

J 

H.T10 

1 

IM 

'SKI 

27g,CM 

1 

ssrJSfl^SrtS^ '^'' *"'''*'°  "**  "* '''''•^'''- ■■ 

144.34a 

1,012 

t^m 

BW 

4,646,967 

s,ss» 

S.  IAS,  187 
6.170.*M 

i;S 

6,«S.B18 
S:99S;S4S 

lis 

18.MJ 

an 

24 

8iB.6SS 

ISo°i;^^?£r^^^.!.'?:-.!".'°"."!.'?.'f!^.':°! 

TE86BU  or  EACH   NATION. 

Number  aiid  Umnage  of  taUing  and  uteam  reaels  of  each  niUwn,  indxtdtng  their  repealed 
voyayet,  thai  entered  and  diared  iiHlh  eargoa  and  in  baUatt  at  the  port  of  lAnerpoU 
during  the  year  1899. 

[Vetiwls  In  the  coaitwlne  trade  not  Included.] 


:4n(loii>lil>-. 

Entered. 

Cloued. 

V£«eU 

_._^_ 

Ve«»to. 

TOD.. 

•'1 
1 

40 

1 

'■•ss 

UZ,Si7 

1 
1 

110. 4S0 
27,470 

12. ma 

™" 

t.m 

MW.187 

8.170 
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(XIASTINC    TRADE. 

Number  and  tonnage  if  Britieh  and  fureigii  mUiiig  and  lUam  tvneb,  indiuliitg  their 

rtpeaUd  voyaga,  that  eiUnrtd  and  dearA  with  ottrgoai  and  in  ballast  c      

port  of  Lkerpool  dwrmg  ISSS. 


Enlered. 

N^iab^.  '  -IWi^ 

Nimibei.;      t™i 

10.M2  ;    1.872.041 

S,7« 

LW.IM 

ie,SW  1    S.81^928 

n.Mi 

MANCHESTER. 

In  placing  before  the  Department  my  report  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1900, 1  have  to  say  that  prices  on  all  classes  of 
merchaDOise  have  advanced  about  10  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1899. 

EXPORTS   FROM  THK   UNTTEP  KINQTKJM. 

The  exports  for  the  first  nine  months,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
foreshadowing  the  results  of  the  whole  of  the  current  year,  are  as 
follows: 

Export*  Jri»a  thr  Ihtited  Kingdom. 


em. 

l»0O. 

Engllih 

lTnli«d  SUtex 

BnglUh          Unlled  SUlai 

B  IIW 

(W5.810.100.ZO 

ra6,8i».B2&.ii 

"tas  "■^E.isis 

■m.i>u.iVi. 

l,1gZ..S30.0ra.31 

zog.su.TSsi   i,wg,im,(H(i.M 

23,600,381          lll,BM,Oa0.16 

It  is  clear  that  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  advance  in  prices 
this  year,  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  does  not  represent  an  expansion  in  its  volume. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
export  trade  of  the  present  year  ia  the  enormous  value  of  coal  ship- 
ments abroad,  for  it  constitutes  this  year  15  per  cent  of  the  entire 
amount  of  exports  of  British  productions.  A  further  significant  cir- 
cumstance is  that  shipment  of  coal  for  the  u^e  of  steamers  eng^ed  in 
the  foreign  trade—not  included  in  the  value  of  the  total  exports — has 
during  the  last  nine  months  been  only  8,753,829  tons,  against  9,135,485 
tonsin  the  corresponding  period  of  mstyear.  This  falling  off,  though 
not  very  large,  is  signihcant,  since  it  appears  to  show  that  steamers 
arriving  and  leaving  the  porb  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  far  as 
possible  taking  coafabroaH,  as  they  can  sometimes  oo  this  more&dran- 
tageously  than  at  British  ports. 

The  other  itemn.  in  the  clas.sified  list  of  exports  during  the  last  nine 
months  exhibit  an  increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year.     Indeed, 
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BO  far  as  the  exports  of  Hritiuh  productions  are  concerned,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  tnat  when  the  statistics  for  the  whole  year  are  is^^ued,  it 
will  be  seen  that  aonie  progresa  has  been  made. 


I  give  below  comparative  tables,  compiled  from  the  board  of  trade 
returns,  showing  the  total  shipments  of  cotton  ^arns  and  cotton  pieop 
goods  (both  of  which  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  and  exported  from 
this  consular  disti-ict)  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30. 

1898,  1899,  and  1900. 


Pounds. 

1898 184,140,400 

1899 180.214,100 

1900 122,100,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  cotton  j-arns,  compared  with  two 
yeai's  ago,  show  a  falling  off  of  tia,000,000  pounds. 

(httoH  pierf  gowh. 

Yards. 

1898 .%  842, 808, 100 

189B 4,09«,376,400 

IHOO 3,822,474,400 

The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  the  nine  months  show  a  decreat^ 
of  274,000,000  yards,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  shipments  to  each  of  the  various  markets  for  IDllO,  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  the  increase  and  decrease 
as  compared  with  1899,  are  as  follows: 

COTTON  YARNS. 


ShlpmeulK. 
I'utindt. 

PonniU. 

Detrnue. 

22,641,100 
IS,  302,  MO 

«s;™o' 

2, 668; 300 

e,4«3;»a 

3,153,300 
2(no>0 

sisisleoo 
n.wn.va 

'••as 

13,086,a» 

444,000 

s,nT,aoo 

1«4.«» 

842,100 

122,100,000 

' 

■ 
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flermauy . . 
Hollanil . . . 
Belgium... 


AUBtriaD  [enitoiy.. 


Europe:  united  kingdom. 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 


rardt. 

n,9»,wo 
4i,«e>.»o 


B,e»8,S00 

2,em,xo 

Il,3M,90a 

to,  966,200 


Chlnft  ilncludliv  EIoiwkODSl 1       WMT 


Bruil 


H>1M - 

Went  OuaM  of  Africa  iBritbih  . 
Brltlxh  tHHw«lon»  lu  iiouth  A 
BrltlHli  Eaat  Indien: 

Bomlny 

Bennl  and  Bnrni 

BtrafUiSe-  -     "■ 


61!ST5|S00 

HO.GT-VSDO 
«),V71.S00 

S1|S8I>!400 

TT[Kt2!l00| 

S,120.20U 
M,  040.400 
31,4S1,100 

413.  U7. 200 

*0, 897, 800 
882.306,800 


Deor™.., 

rariU. 

1-ard,. 

2.se3.»a 

214,800 

"»«a 

i'g^-jj; 

0,800, SCO 

20,621,200 
7,083,800 

-J3, 002, 800 

e:^«o 

190, 901,  BOO 

Dividing  the  cotton  piece  goodt^  into  classes,  the  following  (changes 
are  ^hown: 


liiuj  nr  uablenrhod 

Bleuohed  

Printed 

Dred  and  colured 

Mixed  piece  goods,  eotlon  predominalintt. . 

Total  exports  of  cotton  piece  goodR  to 


j      Quanllt)-. 

"iH^rea*. 

1        r-rd* 

rartU. 

m'to'mo 

^.<«:3S 

1    3,8ZJ,47(,400 

m.  902, 000 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  fieen  that  the  United  StateB  imports 
B  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  British  shipments  of  coCton  yarns 
and  piece  goods,  the  former  item,  indeed,  being  ao  relatively  small 
that  it  is  not  da.saified  in  the  British  Government  returns. 


ESPOBTS  FROM  THE   MANCHESTER  CONSUI.AR  DIBXBICT. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  chai-acter  and  value  of  declared 
exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  (including 
Porto  Rico  and  Honoluln)  during  the  nine  months  ended  SeptemJ«'r 
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3u,   1900;   the  correspoadinfT  period  of   ISSKt   is  also  exhibited    for 
comparison: 


OnlclolblDg 

Carpeu  and  rnn 

CBttlehalrandolherhalr 

Colon,  djettaHi.  and  chemlciiE. . . 

Colton(S*yptl»n) 

Cotton  ana  worBtcd  and  womted  i 

Cotton  piece  goods^ 

Cotton  vel vein.  taMtuu,  etc 


CM,  460.91 


:::i    ^;JSSII 

■■SS:SS:S 

143.907.26 

an,  193. 73 

mik.ui'diillliandnitUniiii'weKuodii 

' 

From  tbe  foregoing,  it  will  lie  seen  that  of  the  total  en>orts  from 
the  United  Kinpioni,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Manchester 
do  not  represent  1  per  cent. 
fU'tinnenl  of  fj-poTtt  iif  (vrfton  j/nm  In  Ihf  t'nilfd  ftlalfii  during  thr  periods  named  lielmt: 


Januarj- . . 
FclinuHy. 
Marfb.... 

April 

Miy 


Month. 

isw. 

1900. 

Jtoui«(«. 

S-^      'SS'-m:. 

1,G24.ce9t 

fSJSI 

. . 

rWi^edi,  fntliann 

'^,:^m^iL"'  "^  "^""'  '"*'""  *^''^  '**  p^*^ 

M  until. 

tsn. 

im                      Monto.                1       law).              y^ 

i.ftTO.saoi 

1.M.MTO 

I'.mfa. 

l:S!:ia 

1.37S,MBi 

JUIJ^ t    .?aw        »a^ 

ii^rti"!:;:::".:: 

S^::::::::::::;-™-.l.isss| 
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IBIPORT8   INTO  TJIE    UNITED   KINIJDOM. 

T  give  below  the  total  importij  into  the  United  Kingdom,  up  to  and 
iacluding  September  30,  for  the  years  1899  and  1900: 


Eagnab 

UDlled  SUlea 

£366.019,390 

11,732,  US,  361.  «3 
1,S4S,316,«M.79 

■sM&.m 

HI,  748, 388. 36 

The  imports  are  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year,  and  the  imports 
of  merchandise,  classed  as  "manufactured  articles,"  have  reached 
i;70,2l7,662  {*34i, 714,252.12),  against  .£68,721,333  {?334,432,367.04) 
in  the  first  nine  months  la^t  year.  If  the  »anie  rate  should  be  main- 
tained to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  total  will  reach  £103,623,549 
($504,284,001.20J,  an  enormous  sum,  it  may  be  thought,  to  be  paid  by 
a  country  preeminent  in  manufactures,  for  the  manufactures  of  other 
nations.  It  muKt  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  products  consists  of  the  materials  used  in  industrial 
processes,  and  that  if  they  can  be  l>ougbt  at  lower  prices  abroad  than 
here,  their  cheapnes.H  is  an  advantage  to  the  industry. 

I  give  below  the  chief  imports  into  the  Ignited  Kingdom  from  all 
parts  to  September  30,  1900. 


Sailed 


AnlmalH  (hones) .. 


From 

Ull*rl^             1 

Engtlsh 

"■S;!g 
":S;S 
I'SS 

L'nlWd  BUtoi 

Auln..].: 

BjJ^ey 

i4,7ea,«;2'i.H 

42,78S,43A.82 

3.31 1,1X4 

:eu.835 

1S.2W.X5S 

li.3IM>^ 
419,734 

2.428,606  I 

22,GH7.06S  I  im,9l9,9«2.ni 


2.330,132  ; 

4,T73,MD  I 
lg,Me,H30  I 
6,480.241 


Eogltxh         CJulled  HUtif 


I,'2!I0,922.31 

},  230. 627. 07 
5,168,973.19  ■ 
L,fi36,0»2,82 


■l».itn,Mi.Vi 
6.042,825.61 
6,348,690.57 

26!680|642!>8 

^,4I»,049.M 

9M,  196. 70 

14.329,969.16 


8,178.700.47 
lo!  3021 228.' 44 

I2!90i!6u;ai 


plNCARIIIRK    ENOINBEKINO  AND  IRON   TRAD&S. 

The  position  throughout  the  general  engineering  trade  of  this  district 
continues  somewhat  toe  same  as  last  year,  tirms  for  the  most  part  being 
fairly  well  engw^  upon  orders  in  hand,  but  very  little  new  work 
being  booked.     In  one  or  two  special  branches,  however,  activity  is 
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being  fully  maintained.     There  is  a.  lai^c  amount  of  work  in  the  loco- 
motive liuildiiig  ti-ade,  which  affords  every  piospect  of  exi-eptional 
pres^ui-e  well  over  into  next  year.     The  electrical  engineering  trades  . 
are  al»o  in  niu<:h  the  same  pasition,  with  work  foi'  a  conttiderable  time 
ahead. 

Although  no  i-eally  appreciable  improvement  ran  ^et  be  reported  in 
the  iron  trade,  since  the  recent  inactivity  and  hesitation,  tbei'e  is  rather 
more  inquiry  here  and  there.  Cotmumers,  who  for  Home  time  past 
have  been  buying  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  are  very  short  of  Nupplies, 
and  in  isolated  cases  Hhow  a  disposition  to  purchase  mthermoi-e  freely; 
but  business  generally  is  still  limited  to  very  small  quantities,  and  to 
secure  these,  prices  have  to  l)e  cut  to  some  extent. 

MANCHE8TEH   SHIP   CANAL. 

There  has  been  a  steady,  though  rather  small,  increase  in  the  amount 
of  traffic  passing  over  the  canal  since  1894.  The  last  half  year  (Janu- 
ary 1  to  June  30,  1900)  shows  1,487,841  tons,  whereas  tfie  whole  of 
the  year  1894  was  only  925,659  tons. 

July,  August,  an<l  September,  19(X>,  show  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
I'espoiidiiig  quarter  la^t  year,  so  that  it  is  expected  the  present  year 
will  show  a  fair  gain. 

Much  of  this  traffic  is  eoiwtwise.  The  seagoing  business  is  slow  and 
disappointing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  vessels  can  not  traverse 
the  (unal,  and  to  the  bittei'  competition. 

Ill  evidence  of  this,  of  the  total  exports  declared  at  this  consulate 
yearly  (worth  from  ltilO,0(Xt,iH)0  to  iiil-2,O(tO,0t)O)  not  one  pound  is  sent 
direct  by  the  canal. 

1  give  below  a  table  showing  the  total  number  of  ves-sels  and  their 
registered  tonnage  which  have  entered  the  canal  up  to  September  30 
during  the  present  year,  and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1899: 


£;:::;;:: 
j^u™.::::'.;:. 

ScpUaibvr . . 
Tiilal.. 


\\'lI,IJAM   F.  (iBlNNKLl^    i'(m«rtd. 

Man<:hebtkr.  Ori'J»-rM,  1900. 
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KAITOHSSTSB  EXPOBTS  IN  1900. 

ConttuI  Grinnell  tmiMmiU<,  Fehruarj-  13,  lyoi.  a  classified  table  of 
declnred  export  U>  the  United  States,  includin);  Porto  Rico  aud 
Honolulu,  for  the  ealend&r  year  1900,  expressed  in  United  StateM 
currency;  also  detailed  listn  of  the  men^haDdiae  exported  to  Porto  Rico 
and  Honolulu. 

The  total  shipments  for  1900  were  as  follows: 

To  the  United  Stat«f $10,343,306.64 

To  Porto  Eieo 139,696.30 

To  Honolulu 6,962.08 

Total 10,489,965.01 


l^ateiimU  thouiiig  tlir.  tiiliir  of  tUrlarrd  exporU  from  tli€  n>n»ai"r  ilislrirl  of  Mani-hfiUrr  Ui 
the  I'liili'd  Sliiln,  hirluiliiiy  I'urU)  Ricu  ami  llimiilulii,  iliiriiig  1900. 

Bottoiia $802. 56 

Card  .lothing 119,278.42 

CariHTts  and  nijtH 106,614.38 

Cattle  hair  and  other  hair 57, 863.  &3 

Colore,  dyeBtutd",  and  cliemicalN 544, 790. 96 

Cotton  (BKypt""') 78,206.16 

Cotton  and  wureted  and  worateii  stuffs 172, 860. 21 

Cotton  pi««  RoodH 1,569,094.78 

Cotton  vel  vets,  fustians,  etc 2, 030, 25;i.  46 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread 1, 593, 287. 0;l 

Curtains,  laces,  ete 568,793.61 

Damasks,  etc 20,46:j..'j6 

fjirthenware,  chinaware,  etc 23, 842,  :W 

Klsi-tic  web,  (.-ord,  india  rubber,  etc 68, 215.  :{0 

Felt  hats,  straw  hats,  etc 15, 529.  ffil 

Furniture 1,709.44 

Fur,  skins,  etc 28,459.5)8 

Handken'fiiets 68,803.00 

Hide  cuttings 1 10, 105. 71 

Hosiery 80,045.46 

Iron,  steel,  etc -. : 72,718.45 

Leather  and  hides 189,454.14 

Linens 65,963.40 

Machinery 1,919,785.04 

Mahogany  \og^,  oak  l<^,  eic 46, 015. 36 

Miscellaneous 36, 991. 07 

I^per,  paper  hangings,  etc 110,477.31 

Provisions 2,334.91 

Quills 48,951.5;i 

Rags,  paper  stock,  etc 289, 400. 56 

Shawls,  etc 26, 690. 00 

Silk  and  silk-and-cotton  piece  good.H 56, 683. 56 

Silk  noils  and  waste 17,698.05 

Silk  yam 136,437.31 

Tape,  braid,  etc 90,666.96 

Towels 19, 949. 45 

Waterproof  Karments  and  cloth  6, 774. 05 

Wool  felt,  blanketing,  lapping,  etc 61, 595. 42 

Wool  and  wool  noils 4, 162.  77 

Worsted  yarn 30.78 

Yam  (other) 20,197.85 

Total,  1900 10,489,963.01 

Same  pf  rioil,  IS'.K) 9,607,667.95 
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fUnUmPiit  fhnriiiij  flif  mhif  of  declnred  frportufivm  the  eoiuidor  rfirfrirt  (■/  MancheiirT  to 
Honolulu  during  Ine  calendar  year  1900. 

Cotton  ami  woreted  and  woratwl  etiiffe f752.58 

Cotton  piece  goods 926. 80 

Cotton  yam&nd  thread  (sewing  cotton) 4,164.73 

Elastic  web,  cord,  iadia  rubber,  ete 41.61 

Felt  hftta,  straw  hats,  etc 146. 26 

Hodery 80. 66 

Iron,  steel,  etc 345.80 

Miscellaneoua 367. 60 

Tape,  bnud,  etc 186. 94 

Total 6,962.98 


fialfmeM  n/uninnff  tht  valuf  of  declared  ej:porUi  from  the  oontulnr  di^rirt  of  hfnrtehater 
to  Porto  Riiv  during  llie  calendaT  year  1900. 

Carpets  and  rags ^12. 42 

Colors,  dyeatufls,  and  chemicais 1, 671. 58 

Cotton  Slid  worsted  and  worsted  stuto 18,420.31 

.Cotton  piece  goods 63,927.20 

Cotton  velveui,  fuatians,  etc 98. 24 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread 229.  W 

Curtiuns,  laces,  etc 8, 667. 16 

Earthenware,  chjnaware,  eto 128. 27 

Felt  hats,  straw  hatj-,  etc 873. 31 

Handkerchief 5,339.01 

Hosiery 262.  ."iS 

Iron,  steel,  eto 6, 058. 20 

Leather  and  hideti »     167. 26 

Linens 30, 9*5. 69 

Miscellaneous 32. 93 

Provirions 606. 18 

Quilts 87.19 

Shawls,  eto 573.88 

Silk  and  silk-and-eotton  pit>cc  goods 106.92 

Tape,  brai<l,  etc 77.3* 

Towels 633.82 

Waterproof  garments  and  cloth 6.64 

Wooii  measures , 2,88 

W<K>I  felt,  blanketing,  lapping,  et<: 19.16 

Yam  (linen) 349.27 

Total 139,696.39 


NEWCASTJ..E-UPON-TYNE. 

AMERICAN   TRADE    WITH   TlIE    NORTH   OP  ENGLAND. 

American  manufactured  goods  of  every  description  are  sold  in  this 
district. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.'s  steamers  run  with  general 
cat^o  alxiut  every  three  weeks,  between  New  York  and  Newcastle. 
Liverpool,  London,  Hull  and  Glasgow  are,  however,  the  principal 
ports  of  arrival  from  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  American  made  boots  and  shoes,  and  thU 
trade  could  he  increased  if  the  local  rcciuirements  were  considered.     A 

Kood  sale  could  lie  found  for  wax  calf  goloshed  boots,  with  kid  leg, 
oth  lace  and  button ;  Oxford  shoes  of  the  same  material  (wax  cal  f)  and 
brown  of  all  kinds.  Me<liuni  and  ))etter  class  goods  find  favor  when 
"  welted."    The  sale,  of  course,  would  Hi'|>end  mainly  upon  their  style, 
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shape,  and  durBbility;  the  Utter,  in  better-class  goods,  is  essential. 
Makers  complain  that  the  soles  of  American  boots  and  shoes  are  rather 
soft  and  porous.  Boots  and  shoes  used  in  this  locality  are  imported 
from  America  and  Austria  (Vienna). 

1  think  there  would  be  a  very  fair  market  for  American  gaa  and  oil 
engines;  these  are  extensively  used  here  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
business. 

American  printers'  type  and  supplies  are  well  known  in  this  district, 
and  I  think  tneir  sale  could  be  extended. 

There  is  always  a  steady  sale  for  house  and  office  furniture,  builders' 
supplies,  including  roofing  slates,  doors,  window  sashes,  hair  for  plas- 
terers' use,  mechanics'  tools,  etc. 

Paper  for  news  printing  is  in  good  demand. 

A  powerful  syndicate  or  combine  of  wall-paper  manufacturers  and 
dealers  has  been  formed  in  this  country,  and  for  the  present  has 
destroyed  the  chance  of  American  wall  papers  being  introduced  here. 

This  being  the  center  of  the  great  northern  coalnelds,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  opening  for  American  coal.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  large  steamer  Ilatami  arrived  in  the  TT"®  O"  August 
29th  last,  from  Philadelphia,  for  bunkers,  on  her  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
to  which  port  she  was  carrying  4,900  tons  of  American  coal.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  coal-laden  ship  comes  to  the  Tyne  for  bunkers,  and  this  is 
probably  the  first  instance  of  American  coal  appearing  in  the  port  uf 
Tyne. 

A  very  important  trade  in  butter  is  in  existence  between  Denmark 
and  the  Tyne,  and  has  been  largely  increased  in  late  years.  I  do  not 
think  the  freight  charges  on  a  ton  of  butter  from  Copenh^en,  or  from 
New  York  to  the  Tyne,  have  very  much  to  do  with  this  question. 
Exporters  of  American  butter  should  inquire  into  this.  During  the 
rear  1899,  26,77i  tons  of  butter  were  imported  into  the  Tj-ne  from 
Denmark. 

SHIPBUmDlMQ. 

On  the  Tyne,  the  increased  facilities  of  the  leading  firms  for  building 
ships  of  very  lai^e  tonnage,  and  the  activity  in  preparing  vessels  for 
launching  during  the  final  months  of  1899,  enabled  a  total  tonnage 
slightly  m  excess  of  the  heavy  output  of  last  year  to  be  report^!. 
There  were  turned  out  by  the  fifteen  firms  now  in  operation  on  Tyne- 
side  307,768  tons  of  shipping,  which  is  just  about  500  tons  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  record  on  the  Tyne  was  gained  by  Sir  W.  G, 
Arms^ong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Limited,  whose  production  of  57,543 
tons,  of  wnieh  the  greater  proportion  consisted  of  costly  and  highly 
finished  war  vessels  (including  the  United  States  cruiser  Albany  of 
3,450  tons),  constitutes  a  performance  of  which  even  the  resourceful 
Elswick  establishment  has  reason  to  be  proud.  This  powerful  com- 
pany has  recently  declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent — the  same  as  last 
year.  Next  in  order  of  production  comes  the  Palmer's  Shipbuilding 
and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  which  built  and  engined  7  vessels  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  42,683  tons.  This  company  was  practically  in 
a  state  of  bankruptcy  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  owing  to  new  manage- 
ment has  lately  been  enabled  to  pay,  after  making  considerable  exten- 
sions to  its  works,  the  satisfactory  dividend  of  8  per  <ent  on  the 
ordinary  shares.  Following  closely  behind,  come  Messrs.  C.  S.  Swan 
&  Hunter,  with  42,522  tons.  Then  follow  the  other  twelve  Tyne  ship- 
building firms,  with  good  outputs.  ,(H1qIc 
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From  January  1  to  August  31,  1900,  77  vessels  have  been  launched, 
of  an  estimated  tonnage  of  112,493  ton»,  which  shows,  however,  a 
decrease  compared  with  last  year's  output. 

According  to  Lloyd's  Register  returns,  228,000  tons  of  shipping  were 
building  on  the  Tyne  at  the  end  of  September. 

On  September  30,  there  were  462  merchant  vessels  of  1,204,000  tona 
on  the  stocks  in  all  the  British  shipvards  combined. 

The  launching  and  even  lengthening  of  steamers  is  now  so  common 
an  occurrence  that  it  has  cea^d  to  inspire  much  interest  outside  the 
ranks  of  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing trades.  It  was  decided  sometime  ago  to  lengthen  the  ice-breaker 
Arinackaad  to  alter  the  form  of  the  bow.  This  entailed  cutting  off  the 
existing  bow  and  building  a  new  one  to  take  its  place.  The  first  stage 
of  the  operation  haa  been  practically  completed,  and  the  Ermack  has 
at  present,  as  much  of  the  original  material  cut  away  as  is  possible 
without  putting  the  vessel  in  dry  dock.  The  second  step  in  the  pro- 
gmmme,  that  of  launching  the  new  bow,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  was  successfully  carried  out  on  September  12,  The  form 
of  the  structure  is  such  that,  without  extraneous  buoyancy,  there  would 
be  an  absence  of  sufficient  stability  to  mainbiin  an  upright  position,  and 
to  obviate  this,  a  large  steel  pontoon  was  built  and  securely  riveted  to 
the  sides  of  the  bow.  Ballast  was  carefully  placed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
tendency  of  the  bow  to  tip  during  the  launching,  and  special  precau- 
tion.s  in  the  way  of  shoring  and  timbering  were  carried  out.  The 
curious  looking  structure  went  into  the  water  without  the  slightest  dif- 
culty,  and  floated  within  an  inch  of  the  calculated  draft.  The  length  of 
the  new  l>ow  is  75  feet  and  the  launching  weight  was  nearly  500  tons. 

The  lengthening  of  the  Italian  passenger  steamer  Snvona,  by  the 
Wallsend  Slipway  and  Engineering  Company,  is  another  remarkable 
feat.  They  have  cut  her  in  two,  ^ded  70  feet  to  her  length,  stripped 
her  pi-fl«tically  fi-om  stem  to  stern,  built  new  decks,  and  have  remade 
her  after  end  to  inclose  the  shafting  of  her  twin  screws,  which  formerly 
were  bracketed  to  the  stern  frame.  The  mei-e  lengthening  of  the  ves- 
sel by  70  feet  w  not  very  extraordinary,  but  the  necessity  of  strength- 
ening the  structure  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  gunwale  decks 
and  bilges  made  the  task  extremely  difficult.  On  her  trial,  the  vessel 
traveled  with  wonderful  smoothness;  her  speed  wa.s  17  knots  an  hour, 
her  engines  making  92  revolution)^  in  the  minute,  and  her  indicated 
horsepower  being  7,000,  with  180  pounds  of  steam  pressure  per  square 
inch  in  the  boilers.  These  two  wonderful  feats  in  steamship  repair- 
ing, coming  shortly  after  the  building,  launching,  and  joining  twether 
of  a  new  forward  half  of  the  steamship  Milwaukee,  serve  to  make  the 
Tyne  noted  as  a  ship  hospital. 

ENOINEERINU. 

Locoifu/iiiv  rfe/wr^wte/i^.— English  railway  companies  many  years 
ago  practically  killed  the  British  private  building  firms  by  starting 
their  own  locomotive  building  works.  Nothing  was  loft  but  foreign 
ti-ade  and  such  work  as  was  required  by  collieries,  ironworks,  and 
contractors.  The  Scotch  tirnis  at  Glasgow,  by  some  means  or  other, 
got  most  of  the  foreign  trade.  But  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
the  historic  Arm  of  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  Limited,  has  had 
extensive  orders  from  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways,  and 
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consequently,  has  been  very  fully  employed.  Messrs.  R.  and  W. 
Hawthorn,  Lieslic  &  Co.  hiive  turned  out  a  large  number  of  loco- 
motives of  various  sizes  and  designs  for  southwest  Africa  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  addition  to  home  orders  for  collieries,  ironworks,  and 
light  railways.  This  tirm  has  also  been  kept  exceedingly  busy  in  the 
production  of  Belleville  and  other  water-tube  boilers  for  marine 
use.  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Furneaux  have  had  full  employment  with 
a  special  trade  in  moderate  sieed  locomotives  for  Sweden,  South 
America,  South  Africa,  West  Africa,  and  Russia,  of  gauges  ranging 
from  6  feet  to  ii  feet.  At  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company's  w<)rk8, 
a  large  number  of  engines  have  been  turned  out.  The  principal  fea- 
tures have  been  the  mammoth  passenger  engines  with  ten  wheels  and 
outside  cylinders,  weighing  about  105  tons,  and  a  later  cla^is  of  heavy 
passenger  engines,  with  four  wheels  coupled,  and  mammoth  boileix, 
weighing  al>out  IW)  tons.  All  these  engmes  possess  the  most  simple 
macninery  and  have  large  reserves  of  steam.  They  will  be  used  on 
the  modern  main  line  corridor  express  trains. 

Mariiii!  i-ngim-ering. — Activity  in  shipbuilding  necessaiilv  entails 
corresponding  activity  in  the  sister  industry  of  marine  engineering. 
Most  of  the  feading  firms  on  the  Tj-ne  have  been  working  overtime, 
and  in  many  cases,  with  a  dou]>le  shift,  owing  to  pressure  of  work, 
and  in  some  measure,  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  since  the  reserves  and 
militia  have  iwen  called  out  for  active  service.  The  output  of  horse- 
power has  been  very  large,  even  where  the  number  of  engines  turned 
out  has  not  increased;  but  that  drcumstance  is  readily  explained  bv  the 
rapid  increaj^e  in  the  weight  and  power  of  marine  engines,  whicti  has 
of  late  been  very  marked. 

The  returns  for  1899  were; 

1.  H.  p. 

Wallsend  Slipway  Oompanj' 87,  BOO 

North  Eastern  Marine  EnEinccring  Company 55, 800 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company 43, 300 

AV^^ham,  Kiuhardson  A  Co 15, 900 

John  Btdhead 13,700 

Rennoldson  &  Sons - 7, 8]  4 

G.T.Gray 5,420 

R.  Stephenson  &  d 6,000 

J.  T.  Eltringhnm  A  Co 3,130 

Baird  &  Bamaley 1,620 

Hepple&Co 1,350 

lledley  ABoyd 65.^ 

Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co 56, 300 

Total  indicated  hoi^epower 278, 489 

It  is  significant  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  T>'ne  marine  engi- 
neering mdustry,  that  the  Wallsend  Slipwav  Company,  with  its 
record  of  67,600  I.  H.  P.,  has  overtopped  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff, 
of  Belfast.  tJius  standing  first  on  the  list  of  British  marine  engineering 
iirnis  for  horsepower  output. 

THE   COAL   TRADE. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  is  not,  of  course,  due  to  the  ques- 
tion of  miners'  wages,  nor  to  the  speculative  theory  of  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  is  owing 
simply  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Ti-ade  all  round  is  brisk. 
That  of  itself  has  created  a  demand  unprecedented  to  the  British  home 
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industriea.  The  export  trade  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it 
would  be  needless  to  deny  that  it  has  proved  a  vastly  remunerative  one 
for  the  coal  companies  here.  In  fact,  a  local  company  doing  trade 
with  the  Baltic  recently  declared  a  dividend  of  60  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  coal  and  cokeshipped  (in  tions  of  2,340 
pounds)  from  the  Tyne  during  1S99,  including  coat  for  ships'  use: 


CoastwiBe 5,320,017 

Germany 1,514,582 

Beldam  and  Holland 618, 698 

France 843,379 

BuMia 1,012,607 

ItalyandMalta 1,624,599  I  Canada 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 776, 699  '  South  America 

Portugal 196,760     East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan 

Norway 287,246  !  West  Indies 

Sweden 396,273  ;  AuBtnUia 


Denmark  and  Iceland 

Austria,  Turkey,  and  Greece  . 
Al^ria,  Egypt,  and  other  Af- 

United  Statetiof  A 


317, 3( 


239,774 
341,623 
65,362 


The  coal  and  coke  shipped  from  the  Tyoe  during  the  eight  months; 
ending  August  31,  1900,  was  9,612,409  tons,  showing  an  increaiie  of 
272,932  tons  over  the  r»nie  period  in  1899. 

Hitherto  Germanv  bad  been  looked  upon  as  the  principal  foreign 
consumer,  of  British  coal,  but  that  country  has  been  outdistanced  by 
France,  which  has  bought  largely  during  the  present  year,  and  will  be 
a  free  buyer  for  months  to  come.  The  exportation  of  coal  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  which  conimencea  recently,  has  not  had  any 
effect  on  prices,  which  atthisdateare,  perton  of  2,24^0  pounds;  mscoal, 
$4.38;  bunker  coal,  $4.14;  besthouse  coal,  $4.62;  best  steam  coal,  $4.38; 
steam  smalls,  $2.56;  foundry  coke,  $6.69,  and  coke  for  export,  $7,30, 

As  regards  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  trade,  as  long  as  these  high 
prices  obtain,  there  is  of  course  a  market  for  American  coal  in  Euro- 
pean markets,  but  an  i:<oon  as  the  prices  fall,  the  question  of  freight 
comes  in  and  under  these  conditions  the  door  will  probably  be  closed, 
at  least  with  the  present  means  of  transportation. 

The  Tyne  being  one  of  the  largest  coal-shipping  porte  in  the  world, 
a  comparison  in  the  price  of  best  coals,  free  on  board,  at  various 
periods,  may  be  of  interest. 


».» I 


Ye«r. 

Fer  ion.  |: 

Ye«. 

Perlon. 

THE  SHIPpmO  TBADE. 


With  the  advent  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  causing  a  demand  for 
tonnage,  and  with  the  uninterrupted  period  of  prosperity  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  a  rise  in  freights  waa  inevitable, 

The  following  are  the  rates  at  this  date  from  Tyne  to — 


Bilboa.... 

Lisbon 

Marseille., 
tienoa 


.  11.28  I  Venice 13.19 

.     1. 34     Conatantinople 2, 66 

.     2.07  I  Alexandria 3.04 

.     2. 68     Kwineiiiiinde 1. 40 

.    2.66  1  CronHtadt l.M 
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American  freights  are  quietly  steady,  with  a  moderate  business 
doing  on  the  basis  of  88  cents  b«rtb  terms  from  the  northern  range, 
and  il3.38  on  tbe  net  raster  from  the  Atlantic  cotton  port«. 

At  present,  Uiere  is  only  one  ship — asailer — laid  upin  theTyne,  tes- 
tifying to  the  good  state  of  trade  prevailing,  old  and  new  steamers  and 
i^iling  ships  being  readily  bought  at  enhanced  prices  when  offered  for 
sale. 

HARBOR   FACILITIES. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  the  north  pier  at  the  entrance  to  Uie  river 
Tyne  is  progressing  steadily. 

At  Hebbum-on-Tyne,  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  are  busy  con- 
structing what  will  be,  when  completed,  the  largest  dry  dock  in  the 
river,  capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  of  any  size,  not  excluding  the  levi- 
athans of  the  Navy.  The  Tyne  Pontoons  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
intend  to  still  further  enlarge  the  great  graving  dock  in  which  the 
MHiomtkee  was  lengthened,  and  probably  will  also  construct  a  new  dock. 
Either  dock  will  be  able  to  take  in  the  very  largest  of  Atlantic  grey- 
hounds, and  with  the  ample  depth  of  water  in  the  Tyne  and  the  facilities 
for  quick  and  efficient  repair  work,  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable 
in  the  idea  of  Atlantic  lines  resorting  to  the  Tyne  aw  their  repairmg  port. 

The  formation  of  a  new  dry  dock  company  in  the  river  was  announced 
in  August — the  Smith  Dock  Trust  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000,  with  wide  powers  aa  to  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
dry  docks  or  pontoons.  It  is  also  rumored  that  the  great  Elswick 
Company  intends  extending  its  shipyard  still  higher  up  the  river,  and 
possibly  providing  docking  accommodation  on  ite  own  account.  Fi"om 
end  to  end  of  the  deep  waterway  of  the  Tyne,  therefore,  the  scene 
promises  to  be  one  of  continued  activity. 

THE   CATTLE   TRADE. 

A  large  cattle  trade  being  in  existence  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  this  port,  the  prices  at  present  iiiling  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket here  for  Irish,  Scotch,  and  local  stock  will  perhaps  be  useful: 


1     Prom- 
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TRAVEL    FACILITIES. 

Third-class  railroad  fares  from  Newcastle  to  other  points  are  as  fol- 
ows:  London,  ^.51:  Liverpool,  $3.25;  Manchester,  92.90;  Hull,  $2.54: 
Edinbu]^b,  $2.52:  Glasgow,  $3. 12. 

First-dasa  fare  by  steamer  to  Antwerp,  $4.87;  Rotterdam,  $4.87; 
Hamburg,  $7.30;  Copenhagen,  $9.73. 

There  is  no  passenger  steamship  line  direct  between  Newcastle  and 
New  York.  Passengers  usually  travel  via  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
or  Glasgow.  Fares  rangefrom$27.i(8,  third  class;  $34.07,  second  class, 
to  $51  saloon  Euid  upward. 

CITV   mPROTEHENTS. 

Newcastle,  noted  for  its  gi'eat  engineering  works,  has  been  backward 
in  the  matter  of  street  railways,  uie  old  system  of  horse  trams  being 
still  in  use.  New  lines  (the  raus  for  which  were  purchased  inGemiany) 
are,  however,  now  being  laid,  and  the  electrical  system  of  tram  cai^ 
will  shortly  be  in  operation. 

The  Northeastern  Railway  Companv  will  presently  oommenoe  the 
building  of  a  new  and  mammoth  railway  station  in  addition  to  the 
existing  central  station.  A  connection  by  rail  will  be  made  between 
the  two  stations. 

BLTTH, 

Heavy  clearances  of  coal  continue  to  be  made  from  this  port.  One 
week's  shipment  at  the  beginning  of  September,  of  72,872  tons,  shows 
an  increase  of  11,244  tons  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

During  the  year  1899, 10,663  tons  of  steel  steam  shipping  of  5,450 
indicated  horsepower  were  launched,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than 
4,000  tons  compared  with  1898.  The  present  year  has  seen  con- 
siderable activity  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  continuance.  In 
addition  to  shipbuilding  orders,  an  important  contract  was  placed  with 
tbe  Blyth  ShipDuiidmg  Company,  Limited.  This  was  for  the  complete 
repairs  and  overhaul  of  the  full-rigged  ship  Takia,  of  Liverpool,  \rtiich 
vessel  was  abandoned  in  the  North  Sea  last  winter  and  was  blown  onto 
the  coast  at  Dunbar.  After  lying  on  her  broadside  on  the  rocka  for  a 
considerable  time,  she  was  successfully  raised  and  floated  bv  the  Glas- 
gow Salvage  Association,  and  then  taken  to  Leith  and  docketf  for  exami- 
nation anftemporary  repairs,  and  afterwards  brought  round  to  Blyti. 
The  work  was  of  a  very  extensive  character,  the  port  side  of  the  vessel 
being  practically  renewed;  the  mainmast  was  taken  out  and  repaired, 
and  new  topmasts  and  spars  supplied.  New  standing  and  running  rig- 
ging was  also  fitted  throughout,  and  other  extensive  renewals  made. 

SBAHAM  HABBOR. 

The  transfer  of  the  Seaham  and  Sunderland  passenger  and  mineral 
line  of  railway  takes  place  to-day.  The  railway  was  sold  to  the  new 
owners  for  $2,000,000.  There  are  6  miles  of  double  railway,  with 
sidings,  sheds,  coal  depots,  ete.,  covering  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  Durham  coai  fields. 

The  work  of  reconstructing  the  docks  is  proceeding  with  vigor,  and 
when  it  is  completed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Seaham  Harbor  will  be  a 
competitor  witn  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool. 
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The  trade  of  Carlisle  and  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  generally  con- 
tinues to  be  remarkably  good,  and  up  to  the  time  of  making  this  iBport, 
there  are  no  uymptoni8  of  any  backward  movement.  In  the  coal  and 
iron  trades,  wnicn  have  long  been  the  staple  trades  of  the  county  and 
upon  which  the  towns  of  Workington,  Whitehaven,  and  Marj-port  are 
almost  entirely  dependent,  there  is  unusual  briskness,  and  tbe  wages 
of  the  workmen  eng^^  were  perhaps  never  higher  than  they  have 
been  during  the  present  year.  The  phenomenally  high  prices  which 
are  now  being  obtained  for  coal  have  had  a  remaikable  effect  upon 
the  fortunes  of  some  Cumberland  collieries,  which  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on  at  almo^^t  no  profit  or  abandoned.  In  more  than  one  case, 
collieries  which  had  been  considered  in  an  almost  hopeless  position 
have  become  really  valuable.  The  levenues  of  the  ^\Tiiteha\'en  and 
Marvport  harlrors  nave  been  so  large  that  it  has  not  only  been  found 
possible  to  iiay  the  interest  on  bontls  in  full,  but  to  pay  off  arreara; 
and  the  Maryport  Harbor  commissioners  are  now  able  to  show  a  clean 
sheet  in  that  respect. 

Hariwr  imprcoeniisntti — A  neio  derp  dock,  for  yftyrklnqton . — In  the 
report  of  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  the  ironmasters  of  Cumberland 
felt  that  if  they  were  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  other  dis- 
tricts, it  was  almost  essential  that  new  deep-water  docks  should  be  con 
structed  somewhere  on  the  coast  near  the  iron  works,  so  that  steamers 
of  the  largest  size  might  enter  the  poils.  It  was  mentioned,  also, 
that  a  syndicate  had  made  application  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to 
enable  it  to  acquire  the  existing  hartwr  and  docks  of  Maryport, 
with  the  view  of  constructing  a  new  deep-water  dock;  but  the  applica- 
tion failed  because  the  House  of  Lords  committee  considered  that  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  certain  classes  of  bondholdei"s  in 
exchange  for  their  bonds  was  inadequate.  The  scheme  was  revived 
this  year;  better  terms  were  offered  to  the  bondholders,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  vote  of  the  lattei-,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  abandoned 
it  on  the  gi-ound  that  thei-e  was  not  a  sufficient  preponderance  of 
bondholders  in  it^  favor.  Meanwhile,  an  application  nad  been  made  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  acquire  the  harbor  of  Workington  and  the 
Lonsdale  dock  from  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
structing a  new  deep-water  dock  there.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme  was  veiT  considerable,  but  the  people  of  Workington  were 
so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  improved  dock  accommodation 
that  the  town  council  proposed  to  invest  $750,000  in  the  undertaking. 
An  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  scheme  waa  placed 
beforea  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  while  the  scheme 
was  generally  approved,  the  committee,  apparently  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  town  council  should  not  be  perniittcd  to  risk  so  much  of  the 
ratepayer's  money  in  the  venture,  decided  that  the  contribution  of  the 
town  should  not  exceed  $250,000.  On  those  terms,  the  bill  was  ulti- 
mately passed.  There  is,  therefore,  now  little  doubt  that  a  commence- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  construction  of  a  deep  dock  at  Workington. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  harbor  accommodation  at  both  Whitehaven  and 
Harnngton  is  now  being  considerably  improved. 

X(fW public  vK^ka. — A  number  of  other  public  works  are  in  prog- 
ress in  Cumberland.  The  city  of  Carlisle,  which  has  until  now  been 
dependent  for  ita  water  supply  ujKin  the  River  Eden  (which,  before  it 
reaches  Carlisle,  receives  the  sewerage  of  numerous  villages),  is  going 
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for  a  purer  supply  to  the  River  Gelt,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward. 
The  waterworks,  which  will  probably  coat  about  $1,250,000,  are  now  in 
course  of  constructioQ.  WorKington  and  Cockonuouth  are  obtaining  an 
additional  water  supply  {rom  Grummock,  and  Whitehaven  is  obtaining 
another  million  gallons  daily  from  Ennerdale  Lake.  Schemes  are  also 
on  foot  for  the  conatruction  of  extensive  waterworks  to  supply  rural 
districts  to  the  northward  of  Maryport  and  the  southward  of  NVhite- 
haven.  At  Millom,  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  county,  a  greal 
sea  wall  is  being  erectedj  at  a  cost  of  probably  $2,500,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  rich  hematite  iron-ore  beds  from  the  encroat^h- 
ments  oi  the  aea. 

Electric  lighting  and  electric  tramicays. — In  the  course  of  last  year, 
the  town  council  of  Carlisle  comi>Ietea  works  for  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  purposes.  This  year,  another  advance  "has  been 
made.  Electric  tramways,  on  the  overhead-trolley  system,  have  been 
constructed  by  a  limited  liability  company,  the  electric  energy  for  the 
purpose  being  supplied  from  tbo  works  of  the  Carlisle  corporation. 
For  two  or  ttiree  years,  the  Whitehaven  town  council  have  lighted 
their  streets  by  electricity  and  supplied  the  light  to  private  consumers. 
It  is  probable  that  ere  loug,  electrical  energy  will  be  used  in  the  county 
on  a  considerable  scale  for  traction  purposes.  There  are  schemes  now 
afoot  for  the  fonnation  of  electric  tramways  to  connect  the  towns  of 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  Maryport,  Allonby,  and  Silloth,  and  various 
large  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  two  places  first  named. 

The  condition  of  the  vxyrking  classee. — ^Taken  as  a  whole,  the  working 
classes  of  Cumberland  have  never  been  better  off  than  thcv  are  now. 
Not  only  is  employment  abundant  and  the  rate  of  wages  at  a  nigh  level, 
but  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap.  The  workmen^s  compen- 
sation act,  which  has  now  been  in  full  operation  for  upward  of  two 
yearsj  is  working  well  in  this  county.  There  is,  in  Cumberland,  com- 
paratively little  litigation.  The  joint  committee  of  masters  and  work- 
men in  the  coal  trade  continues  its  operations,  with  the  result  that  a 
freat  majority  of  the  claims  are  settled  out  of  court.  It  was  stated 
uring  the  discussion  of  the  woikmen's  compensation  bill  in  Parliament, 
that  it  was  to  be  considered  mainly  as  an  experiment,  and  that  if  it 
worked  satisfactorily,  it  would  bo  extended  to  other  occupations  than 
those  which  were  then  within  its  scope.  Already  this  has  been  done. 
By  an  act  passed  last  session,  agricultui'al  laborers — here,  as  elsewhere, 
important  members  of  the  community' — arc  to  i-eceive  compensation  in 
case  of  injury,  fatal  or  otherwise.  While  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  generally  has  much  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
no  class  has  the  improvement  been  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
those  who  woi'k  upon  the  land.  This  has  been  cspeciaXly  the  case  in 
Cumberland,  Whenever  the  coal  and  iron  trades  are  brisk,  young  men 
can  find  well-paid  work,  with  comparatively  short  hours,  in  the  mines 
or  iron  works  at  Workington  and  Whitehaven,  and  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  youths  to  drift  there  from  the  surrounding  rural  districts. 
Girls  also  show  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  gravitate  to  the 
towna  to  find  employment  as  dressmakers,  milliners,  or  in  similar  occu- 
pations. The  natural  result  is  that  in  good  times,  youths  are  reluctant 
to  become  farm  servants,  and  young  women  who  are  prepared  to  do 
farm  work  of  any  kind  are  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  remain  on  the  land  and  help  the  farmer  can  now  not  only 
command  good  wages,  but  they  are  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  being 
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well  fed,  aad  their  holidays,  or  half  holidays,  are  more  numerous  than 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  farmers  feel  that  good  farm 
servants  are  invaluable,  and  are  willing  to  make  any  concessions  to 
make  their  somewhat  hard  life  more  tolerable  than  it  was  formerly. 

The  cooperative  movement,- — ^The  cooperative  movement  has  taken 
deep  root  in  Cumberland.  In  Carlisle,  Workington,  Maryport,  Clea- 
tor  Moor,  Egremont,  Keswick,  and  many  large  villages,  there  are 
flourishing  cooperative  stores  with  a  very  large  annual  turnover.  The 
working  classes  have  a  large  amount  of  capitm  invested  in  these  stores. 
As  a  rule,  themembersreceiveadividend  upon  their  purchases  of  from 
•10  to  15  per  cent,  and  in  addition,  they  have  4  or  5  per  cent  upon  their 
invested  capital.  The  stores  are  generally  managed  by  committees  of 
workingmen,  who  devote  much  spare  time  to  the  concerns;  and  so  far, 
the  failure  of  a  cooperative  society  has  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Cumberland.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  less  success  has 
attended  the  eltort^  of  those  cooperative  organizations  which  have 
embarked  upon  production  as  well  as  distribution.  Flour  mills  in  con- 
nection with  stores  ha\o  often  involved  a  loss  or  an  infinitesimal  profit, 
while  the  experience  of  those  cooperative  societies  that  have  embarked 
upon  farming  has  not  been  encouraging.  There  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  those  who  know  anything  of  the  working  classes,  that 
the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies  nas  been  very  beneficial.  It 
has  promoted  habits  of  economy  and  forethought  There  has,  however, 
been  the  drawback  that  the  spread  of  the  movement  has  almost  extin- 
guished the  class  of  respoirtable  well-to-do  shopkeepers  which  were  at 
one  time  to  be  found  in  every  small  town  or  large  village. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  fanners  of  Cumberland  are  at  pres- 
ent in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  During  the  year,  there  have  been 
very  few  failures  among  them.  Where  any  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  the  bankruptcy  court,  they  have  either  been  farmers  on  a 
very  small  scale  or  they  nave  carried  on  farming  together  with  other  • 
occupations.  The  mills  of  Carlisle  which  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  fabrics  have  been  kept  'busy  during  the  pa«t  year, 
but  just  at  present,  there  are  apprehensions  that  the  trouble  in  China 
may  lead  to  gome  decrease  in  the  demands  for  certain  classes  of  manu- 
factured goods.  The  building  trades  arc  perhaps  not  so  busy  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Fewer  new  nouses  are  being  erected  in  Carlisle,  but 
in  Workington,  the  demand  for  new  houses  continues.  The  jwpula- 
tion  there  during  the  la-st  decade  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  increase 
still  goes  on,  "niere  have  been  few  trade  disputes  «ui"ing  the  year, 
and  where  these  have  risen  out  of  demands  for  increased  wages,  some 
increase  has  generally  been  conceded.  As  one  result  of  Uie  South 
African  war,  a  considerable  number  of  miners  and  others  are  now 
serving  in  the  militia,  and  this  fact  may  have  tended  to  keep  up  the 
rate  or  w^es;  but  it  is  believed  that  when  the  war  terminates  ana  the 
militia  is  disembodied,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  employment  being 
found  for  all. 

Trade  generally  in  this  district  has  continued  to  be  prosperous 
during  the  past  year. 

The  total  imports  of  timber  for  last  year  (1899)  exceeded  the  previ- 
ous year  by  12,{)26  loads,  the  principal  inci'eases  being  pitch  pine  and 
American  gooos,  9,500  loads;  sleepers,  2,900  loads;  crops,  6,500  loads; 
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while  deals,  oak,  and  fir  timber  show  a  slight  falling  off.  Prices, 
which  opened  about  the  same  as  the  preriou.s  year,  gradnally  iDcreased 
until  Mhippers  could  a.ik  practifally  their  own  prices  for  autumn  ship- 
ments. The  demand  for  mining  timber  and  props  was  ver}'  keen,  and 
the  prices  advanced  fully  25  per  i-ent. 

The  total  import  for  1899  were :  Timber,  Hl,830  loads;  props,  587,670 
dozen;  iron,  8,8*ll  tons;  ores,  87,006  tons;  chalk,  loam,  etc.,  46,088 
tonn;  grain,  1:J2,542  quarters;  flour,  181  tons;  Esparto  grass,  17,680 
tons;  bay,  KKi  tons;  bar,  l,8l>S  caeks,  and  petroleum  in  oulk.  11,198 
tons. 

The  exports  for  1899  were:  Bottles  and  glass,  5,920  tons;  earthen- 
ware. 10  crates:  lime,  12,842  tona;  iron,  13.558  tons;  chemicals.  42 
tons;  patent  fuel,  30,S!t9  tons;  cement.  3,ij51  tons. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  5,916  vessels,  register- 
ing 2.720..^69  tonH,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Sunderland.  The  tonnage 
rat«tt  of  these  vessels  amounted  to  (144,000. 

In  the  year  1898,  the  ntimber  of  vessels  was  6,047,  registering 
2,WJ3,244  tons,  and  the  tonnage  rates  received  were  $148,000. 

The  trade  of  1899  shows  a  decrease  of  131  vessels,  and  a  decrease  in 
tonnage  of  82,375  registered  tons  from  that  of  1898,  being  2.9  per  cent. 

Thedecreawe  of  coasting  trade  is  8,332  register  tons,  or  0.57  per  cent; 
the  deci-ease  of  European  trade  is  22,U5ti  register  tons,  or  2,1  per  cent; 
the  decrease  of  beyond  Europe  trade  is  51,987  register  tons,  or  16.9 
per  cent. 

The  average  pavment  per  ton  register  is  4i  cents.  Of  the  5,910  ves- 
sels which  cleared  from  the  port  during  the  j-car  ended  Decemlicr  31, 
1H99,  2,9:M  vessels,  registering  1,633,805  tons,  cleared  from  the  South 
Dock,  the  tonnage  rates  of  which  vessels  amounted  to  (105,100.  In 
the  year  1898,  the  number  of  vessels  was  3,05S,  registering  1.676,722 
tons,  and  the  tonnage  nites  received  were  (108,695. 

The  Quantity  of  coal,  coke,  et^.,  shipped  in  the  port  in  1899  was: 
From  the  river  Wear,  1,917,91)6  tons;  from  the  North  Dock,  5,515 
tons;  South  Dock,  2,417.629;  total,  4,341,050  tons. 

This  is  compared  with  a  total  shipment  for  1898  of  4,502,755  tona. 

The  shipbuilding  output  on  the  Wear  last  year  again  showed  an 
increase  in  the  total  tonnage  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while 
in  IH'JH  the  total  reached  85  vessels,  with  a  tonui^o  of  267,970.  The 
total  build  last  year  was  75  vessels,  with  a  tonn^e  of  268,508,  an 
increase  of  close  to  6,000  tons. 

The  return  of  steamei-s  constructed  by  the  several  firms  was  as 
follows: 
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The  premier  poeition  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Sons 
was  for  nine  bo&ts,  all  for  the  Atlantic  and  eastern  trades.  This  firm 
has  at  present  four  boats  building  for  American  firms.  The  next  on 
the  list,  Sir  James  Laing  &  Sons,  built,  among  other  steamers,  the 
Jiuno,  for  the  Neptune  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This  vessel  is  a 
sister  ship  to  the  Ohio,  is  of  6,0W  tons  carrying  capacity,  and  is 
intended  for  their  Neptune  Line,  running  weekly  Between  Baltimore 
and  Botterdom,  mantled  by  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  W.  Pinkney,  Sunder- 
land. Messrs.  Short  Brothers  built  a  number  of  large  boats,  some  of 
which  are  trading  with  American  ports.  Messrs.  W.  Doxf  ord  &  Sons 
continue  to  construct  the  turret  type  of  steamers,  which  are  increas- 
ingly popular.  Electricity  has  been  considerably  used  in  many  of  the 
bcmts. 

The  marine-engineerine  trade  of  the  Wear  was  increasingly  brisk. 
While  in  1898-99,  vesseL  with  an  indicated  horsepower  of  106,476 
were  engined,  the  output  last  year  was  8*i  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
indicated  horsepower  of  133,119.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
vessels  engined: 
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The  River  Wear  Commission  has  at  present  two  important  improve- 
ments in  band.  The  first  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  No.  1  gateway 
of  the  Hudson  North  Dock,  and  the  other  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
Hudson  North  Dock  itself.  The  gateway  will  be  made  70  feet  wide 
and  enlarged  toward  the  mouth  of  the  oasin  to  a  widtji  of  104  feet. 
The  idea  of  the  enlargement  at  the  mouth  of  the  basin  is  to  facilitate 
the  maneuvering  of  vessels  into  the  entrance.  This  is  the  first  gate- 
way to  be  constructed  on  this  principle.  The  depth  of  water  over  the 
sill  will  be  30  feet.  This  work  is  to  be  completwi  before  the  end  of 
1901,  and  will  cost  about  1725,000.  The  dock  enlargement  wilt  give  an 
added  surface  of  water  of  about  lOi  acres.  The  work  is  at  present 
being  carried  out  by  Sir  John  Jackson,  contractor,  Westminster,  and 
the  commissioners'  workmen. 

Shipowners  and  the  steam  shipping  companies  had  a  good  year, 
freights  rating  high. 

The  Nautilus  Steam  Shipping  Company,  Messrs.  F.  &  W.  Ritson, 
managers,  had  four  steamers  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  These 
vessels  have  all  been  eng^ed  this  year  in  carrying  lumber  across  the 
Pacific.  They  have  also  taken  two  cargoes  of  rails  and  cotton  from 
the  Atlantic  side.  The  steamship  Alm^id  Branch  sailed  from  Balti- 
more and  New  Oilcans  with  rails  for  the  Siberian  railway  and  Vladi- 
vostock,  and  cotton  for  Yokohama.  The  vessel  is  in  the  running  and 
time  charter  for  the  United  States  Govenment  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  Philippines,  carrying  stores.  The  £^lm  Branch  ran  for  a  year 
carrying  lumber  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Fuget  Sound  to  East 
Asiatic  ports.     The  OaJi:  Branch  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  same 
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trade,  and  is  now  in  passage  from  SaD  Francisco  for  Shanghai.  The 
WillmD  Branch  has  been  eng^fed  between  New  Orleans  ana  Galveston 
and  European  ports,  carrying  general  cargo. 

The  Westoll  firm,  the  largest  in  the  port,  has  38  steamerH,  engaged 
particularlv  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  trade. 

While  the  largest  steamers  canning  grain  come  to  the  l^ne,  it  is 
thought  that  with  the  extra  facilities  at  the  docks,  Sunderland  may 
look  forward  to  a  direct  line  from  America  to  the  Wear. 

California  wheat  comes  to  this  port  for  Messrs,  E.  C.  Robson  & 
Sons,  and  wheat  cargoes  are  also  brought  for  Messrs.  Richardson, 
Weannouth  Mills. 

Messrs.  Armstrong,  Addison  &  Co.,  preserved-tiraber  merchants, 
North  Bridge  street,  Sunderland,  hare  at  present  a  boat,  the  steam 
ship  Mobina,  discharging  in  the  Tyne  at  Jarrow,  with  about  6,000  toads 
of  pitch  pine,  telegraph  poles,  and  square  timber  from  Sabine  Pass. 
The  poles  are  for  the  telephone  companies,  particularly  imported  on 
account  of  their  length,  wnich  varies  from  50  to  80  or  90  feet. 

At  present,  Sir  James  Laing  &  Co.  have  orders  for  two  new  steamers 
for  American  firms,  and  Messrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Sons  have  orders 
for  four  new  boats. 

WEST  HAIin^POOI>. 

Shipbuilding  again  shows  a  considerable  advance  in  the  tonnage 
launched,  the  figures  being  139,600  tons  during  1899,  against  119,040 
in  1898.  The  vessels  were  all  steamers,  built  of  steel,  with  triple  or 
quadruple  expansion  engines.  There  has  been  no  new  departure  in 
the  construction  of  ships  or  engines  during  the  year.  The  shipvards 
are  well  employed,  ana  have  orders  on  hand  to  carrj-  them  well  into 
next  year.  Prices  are  considerably  higher  than  last  year,  and  average 
about  f  50  per  ton  of  dead  weight  carrying  capacity  on  vessels  of  6,000 
to  6,000  tons,  ordinary  cargo  steamers. 

Shipowners  have  had  a  prosperous  time,  to  which  the  war  in  South 
Africa  has  greatly  contributed.  Much  tonnage  has  been  required  for 
transport,  thus  making  it  scarce  in  other  markets,  and  conseqiienUy 
raising  the  freights. 

The  following  tables  give  the  imports  and  exports  and  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  and  leaving  the  port  in  1899  and 
also  up  to  June  30  of  the  present  year.  Five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-two  vessels  (steamers  and  sailers),  of  1,266,900  tons,  arrived 
at  the  port  in  1899,  against  6,272  in  1898,  of  1,473,785  tons. 
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From  January  1  to  June  30, 1900,  2,190  vessels  (steamers  and  sailers), 
of  589,093  tons,  arrived,  gainst  2,641  to  June  30,  1899,  of  607,813 
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The  production  of  salt  during  l»9lt  was  20,000  tons;  of  cement, 
63,000  tons;  of  pig  iron,  120,000  tons,  and  of  steel  and  iron  plates, 
240,000  tons.     The  quantity  of  fish  landed  was  3,221  tons. 

The  trftde  conditions  have  been  most  favorable,  and  no  serious  labor 
troubles  having  occurred  during  the  year,  great  prosperity  reiens. 
'  The  industrial  classes  have  earned  good  wages,  thus  increasing  tneir 
spending  power  not  only  for  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  but  also 
for  the  luxuries.  High  wi^res,  however,  are  not  without  their  evil,  as 
production  is  limited  thereby,  and  men  do  not  work  so  steadily  as 
when  wages  are  lower. 
The  outlook  for  good  employment  is  bright  for  some  time  to  come. 

H.  Nixon, 
Vice  and  D&pviy  Cfmrnd. 
Newcastle-on-Tttje,  OcU^-  fi,  1900. 


DechiTfd  txpOTt*  fnym  the  contuiar  district  vf  NetPoalU-^pvn-Tiptf  {indvding  the  ccm^ 
mlar  agendei  of  OarUde,  Wat  IfartUpool,  OTirf  Hunderland),  yrars  endrd  J'ine  SO: 

1897-98 $789,282 

lWW-99 707,027 

1899-1900 1,226,298 
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Box  and  bale  (toads.  .|iacku(n«. . 

Soap - -.loiisi. . 

Glucose do 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc cwt. . 

Drysaltery tons.. 

Glass cwt.... 

Maize - .  .<|uarierB. . 

Oats do 

Pease do 

Wheat do 

Cotton  and  Unseed  cake  ..tons.. 

Cotton  and  linseed  meal,  .do 

Flour  and  meal du 

Hwr do.... 

Machinery . . . 


Guano  and  manure tona.. 

Phosphates do 

Antimony  ore do 

Conner do 

..do  ... 


Coat 

RooGn^  elates do 

Oils,  mineral do 

Other  oile do 

I^per do 

llanos  and  organs number.. 

Bacon  and  pork tons.. 

Beef 


Lard  . 


-do.. 


..do.. 


Sundry  goods do 

Steel  eaatlngB. .  - do 

Steel  forginga do 

Corks  and  corkwood do 

Reain do 

Deals,  battens,  and   boards. 

Laths  and  lathwood loads,. 

Staves  and  heading do 

Square  and  other  timber  .do 

Caaes,  casks,  etc number. . 

Furniture packages.. 

Other  wood  goods twia. . 

Wood  pulp do 


7-  7\fne  from  January  I 


Forg 


..do.. 


tt  colore do 

Pig  lead do 

Lather,  eb: cwt.. 

C-owBandoxi:>n number.. 

Phosphates Ions. . 

Copper,  etc do 

Zinc  and  zinc  ore do 


Other  oile 

do.... 

Turpentine 

do..- 

do.... 

Pianos  and  organs 
Bacon  and  pork.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.-.. 

Sundries 

do.... 

Steel  castings 

do.... 

SteelforgingB 

do.... 

do,... 

°fi""«»' " 

d    boardR, 

Mahogany 

tons.. 

Other  timber 

loads.. 

Furniture 

,. packages.  - 

27 
22 

1,396 

2,073 

20 

10,481 

43 

403 
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EUROPE:   UNITED  KINQDOH. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


The  following  exhibit  ahowa  ia  detail  the  exports  from  thia  district 
(Xottingbamahire,  Leiceaterdhire,  sad  Derbfshire)  to  the  United  States 
for  the  tiacal  year  ended  September  80,  1900: 


C<iianilaT  ngenry  at  NoOxngham. 


Braids 

BrickH, clinker  ... 

ButtoDB 

Cement  (Kt-ene'sJ 

Coatings 

Cotton  gooil.i 

Cool  (cannel) 

Cloths  (fancy)  ... 
Elastic  webtiing . . 

Galloons 

Gloves 

Glue 


Gripe 


Haberdashery . . . 
Handkerchic^H  . . 

Hosierjr 

Jacquanl  uinlH . . 

I«ce 

Leather 

Machinery 


$23, 610. 68 

2,696,11 

660.24 

7,206.26 

33,413.21 

110,164.66 

11,068.63 

31,039.81 

2,524.10 

5.397.68 

8,489.31 

33,219.99 

1,664.62 

601.96 

9, 113. 39 

27,868.95 

258,206.81 

6,640.33 

4.140,051.18 

25,  S12. 95 

129,881.19 

137,857.88 


Muslin 

I^rchment 

Printed  matter . . 
Ribbons  


Silk 

Salted  sheepskinii 

Sod  oil 

Tapes 

Velvets 

Veilings 

White  goo<lM 

WoolsBawJH 

Wool  falls 

Weaving  yarn   (wool  and 

cotton  mixed) 

MiscellaneoUH 

Casee.    carrisK*!,    packin);, 
■  -     -  - '    separately    in- 


»18,354.]7 

135.52 

976.97 

23,786.66 

3,275.24 

171,103.61 

143,341.22 

.  7,176.23 

6,620.43 

2,863.30 

6, 843. 77 

3«,7U.75 

668.  Z2 

2,791.97 


eluded  ii 


Totol 5,630,139.27 


Bootlaces 

Button  looiw 

Carriage (4  whei'lM).. 

Cotton  yam 

Clock 

^L^c.'.'.'.\\'-\'.\ -'-'-. 
Emery  cajKi 

Lacematerial,  whitt; . 


fbiuruinr  agmry  ot  Leicater. 

R,  075.  57 


136.34 

1,259.56 

595.96 

76.64 

1,800.74 

131,546.69 

140.88 

53, 736. 12 

27,767.64 


Maciuner 


Needlee 

Photographic  apparatus. . 

Prussia  binding 

Baits  creosote 


Silk,  sewing 

Woolen  underwear 

Wool    and    cotton    under- 


MiscellaneuUH 

Cases,    cAirioge,  ete.,   ii 
eeparatoly    included 


Con»ulaT  ngency  ai  Derby. 


Crucihioclay 

Dog  ^Airedale  terrier).. 

Elastic  web 

Indian  red 

Mortar  mills 

Oxide  of  iron 

Polishing  powder 

RedoxiJe.. 


$6, 847. 14 

63,046.32 

9, 236.  72 

336.66 

158.72 


6,438.41 

12,682.71 

677.64 

141.28 

890,718.36 


Scientific  instruments. . 


Tapes 

Venetian  red, . . 
Miscellaneooa . . 


J176. 20 
4, 224. 34 
3,116.02 
747.47 
5,424.60 
1,364.66 

009,694.78 


Increase 947,067.24 
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For  purposes  of  reference,  the  gross  totals  hy  quarters  are  com- 
part with  those  of  corre^jponding  quarters  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year: 


NOTTINGHAM. 

,_,«- 

For  ami  yc»r 

ended  Sep- 

,m.       1       .m 

1.W7, 766.60 
I,129,NS».8S| 

<,710.B7i.W  1 

'■a«g 

i 

»2M,500.M 

■iai.aas.si 
■M.eea.fa 

178,172.77 

9I7,9St.6e 

LEICESTER. 


«I,E14.06 
1IS.MS.U 
U.IM.SS 
70,M1,60 

76.68S.65 

si9.aos.» 

;»>.  033.01 

for  duitrict,  $947,057.2- 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  exports  of  lace  and  hosiery  and 
macninery  used  in  their  production,  and  a  comparative  record  for 
three  years  is  given: 

LACE. 


FordlK*! 

«»•     1     '■»■ 

1900. 

DetembetSi 

tw3,4ss.a) 

M7,S«0.5I) 

ti,aafi,776,si 

1.036.17!. U 
BS8,M6.71 
771, 694.  B9 

ti.oeo.4iM.C9 

''5S:»S;o7 

68S,2»7.18 

EST.lM.Se 

,f.:S:S 

■S;!ia 

tl9.«l7,12 

111,330.91 

zTT.ue.ao 

"f«S 

36S.aH.81 

MACHINERY 

1 

•sss 
giffig 

•41,910.87 
2t,2UlL4a 
41^  U2.il 

38,024.23 

KtS.I>M.U 

'e^i^-iiv::::::::.::::. 

Tottl 

M6.)7i07 

•Si^g 

lSa.(B1.9£ 

eusofe:  united  kinodoh.  957 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gradual  decline  in  hosiery  exports  of  late 
years  is  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  impulse  given  to  lace  and 
other  exports  by  "  ^K>d  times"  in  America.  The  explanation  is  found 
in  the  official  report  showing  the  construction  or  enlargement  of  S07 
textile  establishnaents  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months 
of  thiuyear,  4d  of  which  were  purely  for  making  knit  goods,  hosierj^, 
etc.  Gradually  and  surely,  the  American  manu&turer  is  claiming  his 
home  market  That  he  continues  to  import  English  machinery  to  sup- 
plemeut  that  of  home  manufacture,  the  above  figures  show,  but  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  this  item  also  will  disappear. 
The  increase  in  lace  eyportations  gainst  the  continued  expoilation  of 
lace  machinery  and  the  institution  of  new  and  the  enlai^ment  of  old  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  simply  illustrates  the  vigorous  and  iacrea'^ed 
demand  for  these  goods  by  a  prosperous  people.  With  no  political 
change  to  disturb  business  conditions,  manufactui'cnt  here  expect  a 
still  greater  demand  the  coming  season.  In  fact,  the  outlook  tuia  not 
been  so  encoui-aging  for  years.  Many  buycrn  are  ali'eady  here  and 
numerous  orders  have  been  placed,  bome  of  this  increased  demand 
can  tiiithfull^  be  credited  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Nottingham  nianu- 
fiicturers  to  improve  the  artistic  character  and  quality  of  their  goods — 
efforts  which  appear  to  be  appreciated  on  the  other  side. 

TRADE   COMBQJATIOHS — LACK   DBESSERS   AND   UYEBS. 

Among  the  more  important  developments  of  the  year  have  beeo 
att«mpt<<  to  foi-m  combinations  or  tinosts  in  collateral  tiade  lines.  One 
of  these  attempts  has  been  eminently  successful — that  of  the  Notting- 
ham lace  bleachers,  dressers,  dyers,  and  finishers.  Development  has 
been  slow,  and  flotation  of  excess  stock  has  not  occurred,  but  the 
scheme  is  practically  underwritten  and  assured,  and  only  waits  a  favor- 
able opportunity  on  the  stock  market  to  be  completed.  This  trust 
involves  all  of  the  concerns  of  any  importance  in  Nottingham,  as  follows: 

W.  J.  A  T.  Lambert  A  Co..  Taibot  Htn-et. 

(i.  i.  W.  N.  Hicking,  Queens  Koaii  WoritH  »inl  Slatioii  Street  Works. 

M.  Jacoby  &  Co.,  Limited,  Daybrook. 

Thos.  Addmg  A  Co.,  Limited,  Sherwixnl  Hill  AVorka. 

George  Pearsoa  A  Co.,  Southwork  road  aiid  Arnolrl  road,  Basfonl. 

W.  ClEu-ke  A  Bon,  Limited,  St.  Anns  Hill  raa<l. 

Dobeon  Brothers,  Queens  road  and  Traffic  street. 

Pratt,  Hurat  &  Co.,  Limited,  Wiltord  Boad  Works. 

Jiaker  A  Richardson,  Isabella  street, 

Lindley  A  Lindley,  Limited,  Bobbers  Mill. 

Hooton,  Spray  A  Burgass.  ColwiL'k. 

Wright's  Finishing  Company,  Limite<l,  C-arttoii  rosil  ami  Rmlen  street. 

Wilfia  A  Co.,  Dakeyne  street. 

John  Hancock,  Carrington  street. 

K.  H.  Swain,  Isl^id  street. 


Spencer  A  Stevens,  Dakeyne  street. 

Vernon  Road  Bleaching  Companv,  1 

Bui  well  Bleaching  Company,  Bui  well. 


n  Road  Bleaching  Companv,  Liniit«>1,  Vemim 


David  Walker,  Dakeyne  street. 
C.  Eden  A  Co.,  Koden  street 
Stokes  A  Sewetl,  Wilford  road. 


While  the  capital  is  fixed  at  £1,000,000,  the  present  issue  is  limited 
to  £850,000.  The  total  consideration  paid  by  the  trust  for  these  busi- 
nesses is  i;802,000,  of  which  £93,258  is  payable  in  fully  paid  4J  per 
cent  debenture  stock,  £74,886  in  fully  paid  5i  per  cent  preference 
shares,  -£81,421  in  fully  paid  ordinary  shares,  and  tiie  balance  in  cash, 
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leaving  £48,000  of  the  present  issue  available  for  working  capital. 
The  total  annual  profits  on  the  present  basis  are  fixed  by  actuaries  at 
£58,131  15s.  3d.,  sufficient  to  pay  all  dividend  and  interest  charges  and 
leave  a  balance  of  £28,131  15s.  3d.  for  ordinaiy  Nbares,  mana^ng  ex- 
penses, etc.  Prior  to  this,  a  combiDation  had  been  effected  among  the 
same  concerns,  establishing  a  minimum  price,  under  money  penalty, 
and  the  trust  merely  succeeds  the  combmation,  which  had  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  profits  of  the  business  by  stiffening  prices  a  trifle  and 
preventing  ruinous  undercutting.  In  response  to  luquiries,  the  man- 
^ng  director  of  one  of  the  concerns  aosorbed  says  the  following 
results  are  anticipated: 
Firat.  A  considerable  reduction  in  expenses  of  management. 
Second.  A  considerable  advantage  to  be  derivedfromthefkct  that  all  the  materials 
neceeaary  to  the  bteachjtigand  dyeing  will  be  bought  throuKh  one  source,  thuagi^■ulg 
increased  purchasing  power,  whereby  it  is  expected  more  advantageous  pricee  will  be 
obtained;  and,  further,  there  will  be  no  risk  of  bad  debts  by  those  eupplyiiu;  such 
materials,  thus  enabling  them  to  do  the  business  at  a  lower  percentage  of  profit- 
Third.  A  possible  economy  of  expenditures  under  the  nead  of  foremen  dyers, 
foremen  dressers,  dippers,  etc,  who  now  are  receiving  higher  waees  than  such  a  class 
of  labor  is  fairly  entitled  to,  owing  to  the  competition  between  thedilferent  firms  to 
secure  the  most  skilled  labor  in  these  different  deportmeats. 

It  is  anticipated  that  if  no  advance  in  prices  had  taken  place,  these 
three  sources  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have 
added  considerably  to  the  profit  on  the  operations  of  the  company. 

FAILDBE  OP  THE  LACE   CUBTAIN   TRUST — SHALL  COMBINE  EFFECTEn, 

A  combination  of  the  Nottingham  and  Scotch  lace  cuitain  manufac- 
turers was  proposed  last  spring.  The  movement  originated  with  the 
Scotch  concerns,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  Mr.  Scott  Lings, 
the  well-known  company  promoter,  undertook  the  task.  The  original 
scheme  was  of  a  wholesale  character  and  contemplated  a  practical  trust, 
including  all  factories  considered  to  be  of  any  importancre.  In  his  con- 
fidential prospectus,  Mr.  Lings  enumerated  these  factories,  giving  the 
number  of  machines  operated,  and  the  list,  which  follows,  is  valuable 
because  it  comprehends  an  expert's  definition  of  the  British  industiy: 


Nunc  awl  HddKa. 


So.  of 


ThonuB  Ad«M  &  Co.,  UmiWd,  Sloney  strecf.  Notliuglwm. . . 

JobnAlrdA  Co.,  Cron  Roads  Factory,  Dnrvel.N.B 

Anglo^eotlBUHIlla  Co.. Limited,  BeestO[i,Noti'< 

WTKAmutciad,  Clyde  Works,  Radford,  Notta 

B.  AnuiU&d,  EecudJiglon  Woiki,  nkeaMD.  Notts 

AilleACo.. Player's  rBCtoi7,IUdl0nl,NDHa 

J,  W.Att«nboraugb  ACQ.,  Playcfs  Factory,  Radford,  Koli.''.'. 
T.LBlrklnACo.,NewBaitord,No(ta 


unptwll  4 

, to.,lJialle_. , 

H.J.  Crioh^CtydeWorkj,  Radford,  Notts.. 


ion,<..i7ue  noEK4,ibHuoni,noiw......--.. -..- 

n.  Hasaldlpe  A  KaDderileldjStoney  street,  KotUngham  . 


TbeDrayoottlACe  Co.,  Dnycott.  near  Derby b 

Ed  ■  Elsey  A  Co. .  RosseU  street.  Nottlmthain 80 

JobDFIeiiiiii8iCo.,BedfoidtIUIa7KUDianiocli,N.B 10 


Ooddall*  White, Umlted,  i(nBraok^TMt,Brldgeinii,aia9Boii>  .. 

Oatlrldce  A  <}niiger,Vicl(H<aUilJs,Diaycolt,  near  Derby 

Baddow.Alfd, Steel  AOo.. Brown  iitieCT7HewmUtu,N.B 

A.  R.  Hartley,  Clyde  Works,  BadJoii),Nolti 


CklDi^lc 
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HBiiaaiBon,Iiig1lB,MorloiirtCo.,Newinlliii,N.B i 

Hendria  A  Co.,  Portland  MlllB.G«l»tOD,N.B I 

G.H.Bolme<,S»nipBon'Braclory,Lenloii,Notla 

Hood.Mortoni  Co., Greenliolm  Factory,  Newmllna,N.B 

Huicomb  &  Uurflu,  Daybnxik  Works,  NolUngbam 

Alex.Jaiiilcscili&Co^DarTel,H.B ' 

Jotnuuai,  Shlddaft  Co.,  N««inllni,  K.  B ' 

)tanlnABolllirel1,fioiileTardWDrk>,RadIoid,Notln 

W.E.UMtaAC0.,PUr«i'«I^oti>t7,Bad(0rd,NuLU I 

Uortoii,AliddtCo.,I)arTel,M.B I 

Alez.UoltonACo.,DMTel,N.B I 

Wm.  Uocton  A  Co.,  Inlnebuilc  FacWrv.  Neirmilns,  N'.II 

A.*J.Uiilr,Ncwiidliu,N.fi I 

Rob«rtlfnlr,Aiui»B»nlt  Factory,  Newmlln»,N.B I 

Jowph  Orchard,  Umltod,  Alfred  Street  UtllB.NoultighBin ' 

Piatl,BDritACo.,8toii«yrtreet,NottinKhBiii 

OeoEse  Bajnor,  Clyda  Wocki,BMUonl,  Kotta. . .  ' 

I.M.Rabctt«Da&Co.,OaMoii,N.B 


Sallli  A  Co.,BoiileTard  Worb,  Badtbid,  Notbi. . . 
Bander  A  Co.,  Limited,  Clyde  WorkL  Badfoid,  Nr 
Heniy  Bandi,  nkyer**  F&otory,  Badfotd,  Notu . . 


J .  akerrttt,  Disytxnt.  near  Derby. . . 

E.Bblple7ACD.,EimberiT,NatU 

Joaepn  Bpimr,  StunraoD'a  Factory.  LcqIod,  Hocti 

8te«art,U(dr*Halr,3SHill«rBtFeet,OlB8nnr,uidNewmllnii,N.B 

SlsTenson,  YoniiK  A  Andenoo,  Darrel,  N.  B. 

8tlrlliiKBralben,I>«rvel,N.B 

Artbni  Taylor  (late  Jobn  Hewitt),  Albert  Factory,  Usmble  sirrat.  Noitlnghan 

ThoiiuonATirln,BouleTardWoTb.Raiirord, Notts 

O.TbomtoD,  Clyde  Worka.  Radford,  Nolls 

B.WBlkeri&Co^Llinited,CoDUiieTclal  street.  Leo  ton,  Notts 

J.B.  Walker  lb  Ca.,duidlacre, near  NoitlnKbain 

W.Whltahoiuo  4  Bon,  BamiBoti'B  Factory  ,XenlOD, Notts 

I.Al.WiIn>n&Co..OreenbeadHl]jB.NewmllDB.N.B 

David  Witliam,BouleTBrd  Works.  Radlord,  Notts 


Completed  upoD  the  UneK  laid  down,  this  would  have  Iteen  an  enor- 
mous aggregation,  and  the  preliminary  t^reenient  provided  that  for 
hia  services  as  promoter,  Mr.  Lings  shoula  receive  ' '  in  cash  a  commis- 
sion of  2i  per  cent  on  the  total  purchase  consideration,"  but  provided 
that  out  of  this  commission,  he  should  pay  all  preliminary  expense-^  up 
to  and  including  allotment  The  plan  wiled,  for  the  reason  that  it 
proved  impossible  to  harmonize  the  differences  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant Nottingham  firms.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  the  original  scheme, 
however,  a  relatively  small  combination  was  effected,  taking  in  four 
Notts  county  firms  (Carey  &  Co.,  Limited,  Dobson  Bros.,  W.  E.  Meats 
&  Co. ,  and  B.  Armstead)  and  some  five  or  six  Scotch  firms.  Id  talking 
of  the  original  plan  and  its  failure,  a  leading  manufacturer  said: 

Some  of  the  Scotch  manaioctnrere  had  been  ruiminK  their  machines  without  profit. 
Several  of  the  largest  Nottingham  houaea  were  favorable  to  the  scheme,  providing  the 
smaller  houses  that  bad  been  cutting  rates  were  included,  but  the  chief  difficulty  arose 
with  the  smaller  flrmB,  as,  under  the  fona  of  agreement  each  had  to  sign,  the  pro- 
prietor was  to  be  tied  off  for  twenty  yeara  from  starting  business  on  hid  own  account, 
and  could  onIy_  get  a  limited  term  of  engagement  for  his  servicea  from  the  combined 
company;  his  individuality  would  also  be  gone. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  some  firms  were  sellinff  to  the  wholesale  trade,  and 
others  to  the  retail  trade,  which  would  have  led  to  a.  Iwycott  of  the  new  company  (as 
laras  possible  by  the  wholesale  bouses)  if  those  selling  to  the  retail  trade  were  included 
in  the  combine. 

A  farther  diffltmlty  in  anivrng  at  a  working  agreement  was  that  those  manufac- 
turers who  had  comparatively  new  machinery  objected  to  joining  with  other  manu- 
tacturers  whose  machines  were  somewhat  out  of  date,  although  they  would  be  valued 
proportionately. 

lliere  are  over  60  ownere  of  machines  in  Nottii^iam  and  Scotland,  and  over  30  of 
them  own  under  10  machinee,  many  only  2  or  3,  and  if  these  small  owners  had  joined, 
ritnatioQs  conld  not  have  been  foimd  for  them  and  their  occupation  would  have  been 
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Agrnin,  some  majiubctuiere  viewed  the  question  of  nmn aging  plants  of  machinery 
In  so  many  different  factories  bb  a  great  difficulty.  Several  of  the  tar^r  mannfac- 
tnrara  finish  their  own  goods,  and  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  sink  their  individaality 
by  joining  a  combine. 

No  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  cnrttun  trade  would  have  been  benefited  if  all  could 
h&ve  been  included  in  the  combination,  as  those  firms  who  for  many  yeaia  have  sold 
at  unremune native  prices  would,  as  part  of  the  combination,  have  beien  obliged  to  sell 
at  a  profit.  Besides  this,  had  the  combination  been  carried  to  a  Bucceesful  tseue,  much 
of  the  present  enormous  expenses  of  getting  out  new  pattema  would  have  been 
avoided,  as  at  the  present  time,  each  proprietor  of  machinery  Bets  oat  every  season  a 
nnmber  of  naw  patterns,  many  of  which  are  never  sold,  and  of  others  not  a  efficient 
quantity  to  pay  tor  the  expense  of  patterning.  Another  source  of  profit  would  have 
been  owing  to  the  purchasing  of  the  cotton  being  concentrated  in  one  center,  where 
there  wouM  have  oeen  no  question  of  the  spinners  having  to  sustain  the  loeses  on 
th«r  trade  which  they  have  made  lately. 

The  present  position  of  the  combine  is  that  aboat  three-i^uartera  at  least  of  the 
Scotch  firms  with  3  or  4  Nottingham  firms  have  fonnedacombination  and  havengis- 
tered  a  company,  and  no  doubt  even  this,  if  successfully  managed,  will  prevent  some 
of  the  specially  low  lines  being  sold,  wluch  has  tended  to  spoil  the  i^olar  market 
for  some  years  past 

The  La<:e  curtain  trade  has  of  late  been  somewhat  upset  by  the  cot- 
ton crUiB,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  Manchester  spinners,  the 
price  of  yarns  being  uncertain  and  lar^Iy  increased.  Some  few  plants 
iihat  down  until  the  market  should  return  to  a  reliable  condition. 

AMEKICAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Speaking  of  Ameiican  trade  in  general,  especially  as  regards  straight 
or  Levers  lace,  another  prominent  manufacturer  found  some  fault  with 
the  administration  of  American  ciutoms.  I  quote  his  language,  sub- 
stantially at  least: 

Having  myNelf  been  connected  with  the  tace  tradesince  theyearlSSO,  lamstrongly 
of  opinion  that  much  mischief  is  created  owingto  the  undoubted  fact  that  Nottingham 
goods  from  their  nature  lend  themselves  lugely  to  pa^ng  through  the  custom-house 
considerably  under  their  value.  *  *  *  The  evil  arises,  m  my  opinion,  through  the 
frequentchangcs  that  take  rlacein  your  public  officials;  and  until  your  officials  of  the 
custom-house  may  regard  their  appointment  aa  permanent,  I  have  little  hopes  of  these 
undervaluations  being  discontinued,  for  the  reason  tliat  it  is  difficult,  however  compe- 
tent an  official  may  be,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  \-alue8  of  the  great  variety  of  goods  that 
in  the  courae  of  hia  duties  will  pass  through  hie  hands.  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  long  experience,  and  tlie  term  of  office  which  they  are  naturally  obliged  to  regard 
as  the  limit  is  too  short  to  encourage  a  man  so  employed  to  qualify  himself  to  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  values.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  undervaluation  is  one 
cause  of  the  onprofitable  nature  of  the  lace  business,  which  has  driven  out  so  many 
houses  that  were  formerly  engaged  in  it.  We  have  in  this  city  men  who  place  orders 
for  New  York  firms,  and  in  some  cases  for  other  places,  who  conid  never  live  on  the 
business  they  do  if  they  were  not  paid  a  handsome  commiesion  for  passing  invoices 
and  making  declarations  of  goods  undervalued.  Some  of  these  men  nave  absolutely 
no  capital  of  their  own,  ami  are  therefore  solely  the  instruments  of  those  to  whom 
the  goods  are  shipped.  The  consequence  ip  that  the  nature  of  a  businees  house  like 
ours  is  completely  changed,  as  we  formerly  only  sold  goods  to  "importing"  houses, 
and  not  to  "joboers"  as  Ihev  were  then  called,  which  means  to-day  the  large  diit- 
tribating  bouses  which  are  to  oe  found  in  all  the  populous  cities  of  the  United  i^tatee 
of  America. 

CURRENT  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

He  following  review  of  lace  and  hosiery  trades  appeared  in  the 
Nottingham  Guardian  of  October  25.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  ia  merely  a  weekly  review^  and  refers  to  the  trade  in  general,  of 
which  American  exports  constitute  but  a  fraction. 
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Znre.— There  are  many  uompUinte  of  duUnees  in  some  of  the  fancy  lace  depart- 
ments, and  here  and  tbere,  manufactorera  have  difficulty  in  SndioK  consecutive 
eninlo^ent  for  the  machinery  at  their  dispoeal.  Good  quantities  of  Vatenciennea 
and  imitation  torclions  are  moving,  as  well  aa  fashionable  all-over  nets,  with  laces, 
iosertionB,  and  galuns  to  match.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  now  a  superabundant  sup- 
ply. The  productiooB  of  Plauen  also  are  flooding  the  market  at  home  and  for  ship- 
ment. The  more  simple  machines  of  the  Continent  give  the  foreign  holders  greater 
bcllities  in  the  production  of  novelties  and  infinite  varieties  at  less  cost  Of  this 
advantage,  they  are  ea^r  to  avail  themselves.  Everlasting,  Beau  Ideal,  and  other 
cotton  embroiclery  trimmings  move  slowly,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
tills  branch  of  the  trade  reauminsits  old  proportions,  and  much  of  the  machinery  has 
been  diverted.  Irish  crochet  trimmings,  American  and  crochet  laces,  and  cheap 
warn  goods  are  in  average  re<iuest,  some  articles  being  in  orrear.  Small  quantities 
of  Cnantilly  laces,  streamere,  and  scarfs  are  sellins,  but  there  is  no  ezpansiveness  in 
the  demand,  and  much  valuable  machinery  is  only  partially  employed.  The  fancy 
made-up  branches  are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  busmess  in  neckwear,  collarettes, 
capp,  aprons,  and  other  articles.     There  is  no  chaiue  in  the  prices  of  bohbonnets, 

Elain  tultcH,  and  mosquito  nets,  the  demand  for  the  home  trade  and  for  export 
sing  sufficient  to  enable  machine  holders  to  disrward  the  actual  fluctuations  of  the 
yam  market.  There  has  been  a  revived  demand  for  silk  Cambiai  and  other  tulles, 
and  prices  are  kept  at  the  advanced  level,  notwithstanding  the  easier  silk  markets. 
Stifi  foundation  nets  are  only  in  limited  request,  partly  owing  to  the  high  prices 
required.  Lace  curtains,  window  blinds,  furniture  lace,  and  toilets  are  in  average 
request,  but  there  is  severe  competition,  and  manufacturers  are  hampered  with  the 
fluctuating  value  of  yams,  especially  with  the  cheapest  ranges  of  floods.  Among 
the  higher  qualities,  some  rich  novelties  are  displayed  in  embroidered  curtains. 

Hosiery. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  cotton  stockings  and  socks,  the  latest  quota- 
tions being  more  favorable  to  buyers.  Black  cashmere  hose  have  been  in  better 
request,  and  there  has  been  more  doing  in  plain  and  fancy  half  hose  in  merino  and 
cashmere.  Vests,  pants,  and  combinations  are  in  good  request  in  cashmere,  merino, 
and  natural  wool.  Silk  stockings,  half  hose,  and  vests  are  easier  to  buy.  Moderate 
quantities  of  embroidered  goods  are  selling. 

OTHEK  TKADE   COHBINATIOM8. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  tbift  consular  district  are  several  large  facto- 
ries ciig^ed  in  the  maoufacture  of  saoitary  pottery  and  stoneware  and 
fire-clay  goods  for  sanitary  purposes.  Consular  Agent  Partridge,  at 
Leicester,  reports  that  these  businesses  are  amalgamated  with  prac- 
tically all  other  concerns  of  a  similar  character  in  the  United  Ringdooi 
in  an  association  called  the  Association  of  Sanitary  Stoneware  and  Fire- 
Clay  Goods  Manufacturers.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  six  sections, 
or  branch  associations,  of  which  the  Mtdland  is  the  largest  Very  few 
businesses  arc  outside  of  this  aauociation,  and  their  competition  ia  stated 
to  be  jnfinitfisimal.  The  profits  of  the  various  units  of  the  association 
are  not  pooled,  nor  are  the  businesses  controlled  by  the  association, 
the  objects  of  which  are  simply  to  fix  and  maintain  prices  and  to  regu- 
late matters  affecting  the  trade.  A  price  list  agreed  upon  by  tlte  asso- 
ciation binds  all  the  members,  who  thus  avoid  competition  with  one 
another  in  respect  of  the  prices  charged.  It  is  claimed  that  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  trade  are  paid  higher  wages,  the  work  requiring 
skilled  labor  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  wages  have  not  been  visibly 
affected  by  the  formation  of  the  combination. 

Among  other  recent  trusts  and  combinations  are  the  Associated  Fort- 
land  Cement  Manufacturers,  Limited,  and  the  Free  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  latter  a  rather  small  concern  organized  with  the  understood 
purpose  of  opposing  the  Wall  Paper  Trust,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000, 
only  £20,000  of  which  is  issued.  A  factory  has  been  erected  at  Louth 
ThePoi'tlandCementTrustha-s  taken  in  the  concerns  on  the  Thames  and 
Mcdway,  with  three  others  outside  that  district  and  with  three-year 
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coDtracte  with  8till  four  other  outside  firms,  making  some  thirty  odd 
coDcerns  all  toM  and  practically  coTering  the  British  iodustry  in  that 
line.  The  capital  is  ±6,000,000.  It  is-too  early  yet  to  determioe  Uie 
,effect  upon  prices,  but  higher  and  inflexible  quotations  are  anticipated. 

AHEKICAN   IMPORTATIONS   AND  OPFORTUNITIES. 

All  import  statistics  are  kept  at  London,  and  all,  or  very  nearly  all^ 
American  imports  are  distributed  tbroueh  commission  bouses  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool.  Iliis  makes  it  difficult  to  determine,  except  by 
way  of  general  observation,  the  quantity  of  American  goods  or  manu- 
factures received  in  interior  towns  or  districts;  but  no  doubt  exists  that 
in  the  lines  cultivated,  there  bas  been  a  decided  increase  within  the  past 
year.  Most  noticeable,  perhaps,  in  the  increasing  popularity  of  Ameri- 
can tinned  (canned)  goods — fruits,  vegetables,  meate  and  fish,  pickles, 
and  fancy  condiments.  Fruit,  including  tomatoes,  is  gi-own  under 
glass,  except  the  summer  berries  and  hardy  plums,  pears,  and  a  few 
scrawny  apples,  and  is  too  expensive  to  "put  up,"  American  fashion. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  Mason  jar  is  unknown,  and  the  jam  and  preserve 
factories  monopolize  the  business  done  in  that  line. 

It  follows  that  while  prejudice  against  "tinned"  goods  is  falling 
off,  there  is  still  a  tremendous  market  nere  to  bedeveloped.  The  Amer- 
ican oil  cooking  stove  is  banning  to  be  heard  of,  and  only  needs 
proper  introduction  to  conquer  a  r^dy  market.  The  steel  range  is  in 
the  same  category,  and  locally  introduced,  would  find  a  hospitable 
reception  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  for  economy's  sake  if 
for  nothing  else.  American  furniture  is  more  and  more  in  evidence, 
and  needs  only  to  conform  to  British  styles  to  find  a  market  every- 
where. In  small  hardware,  the  finer  tools,  locks,  etc.,  grow  in  favor 
wherever  introduced.  In  other  machinery,  from  locomotive  engines 
to  the  improved  specialties  in  bouf  and  shoe  manufacture,  American 
trade-marks  are  common.  American  sewing  machines  of  all  grades, 
typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding  machines,  etc.,  practically  monopo- 
lize the  market.  American  agricultural  machinery',  while  imitated 
here,  more  than  holds  its  own,  and  within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  W.  V. 
Couchman,  European  manager  for  McCormicks,  has  established  a  gen- 
eral British  agency  at  London,  to  be  conducted  by  Americans.  And 
so  on  through  the  list  of  successes.  The  effective  introduction  here 
of  any  American  device  or  invention,  no  matter  of  how  much  intrinsic 
merit  or  how  cheap,  must  come  through  the  same  effort,  the  same 
advertising,  and  the  same  common-sense  methods  necessary  to  success- 
ful introduction  in  the  United  States;  only  more  intense  if  possible. 
Every  consulate  is  flooded  weekly  or  semiweekly  with  circulars  and 
price  lists  which  represent  so  much  effort,  printing,  and  postage  prac- 
tically thrown  away.  The  same  consulates  occasionally  receive  acute 
inquiries  regarding  specific  subjects,  and,  if  investigation  shows  a  fair 
field,  these  inquiries  arc  followed  by  the  appearance  of  an  o<jually  acute 
agent.  This  agent  investi^tes  as  an  expert  in  his  particular  line. 
Conditions  warranting,  business  follows  the  agent.  Consuls  may  be  of 
preliminary  service,  but  their  utility  in  such  matters  ends  where  pi-ac- 
tical  business  methods  must  begin. 
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I^ICESTEK, 

Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge,  consulai'  ageut  at  Leicester,  reports  regarding 
exportM  and  imports,  as  follows: 

In  making  inquiry  of  ttome  of  the  local  mannfactarerB  ae  to  the  caoses 

ordeereaee,  the  following  information  has  been  obtained  with  reference  to  »_ 

tli«  leading  items: 

White  cotton  gloves, — These  are  exported  almost  entirely  for  military  purposes  and 
the  increase  is  caused  by  the  larger  demand  of  the  United  States  military  depart- 
ment for  this  class  of  goods. 

Woolen  homery  and  woolt^  glorc». — The  explanation  as  to  the  increaae  in  the^e  two 
ilenis  is  that  there  ia  an  increased  preference  in  the  United  States  for  English-made 
jiooda  over  those  of  German  origin. 

Woolen  undenrear  and  vxxilen  and  rolton  tmrfirHcar.— This  manufacture  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction  into  thia  town,  and  at  preMent  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
ill  America,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  this  increase  will  not  be  loi^  maintained,  as 
the  necessary  working  plant  will  in  all  probability  be  soon  laid  down  by  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

leather  boot  tacet. — These  are  produced  by  only  one  firm  in  this  district,  and  the 
large  increase  last  year  is  due  to  an  exceedingly  large  order  l)eing  secured  in  prefer- 
ence to  goods  of  German  make,  previously  ilcfilt  wltb  by  the  purchatting  house. 

There  are  numerous  small  items  that  do  not  call  for  remark,  aa  in  the  majority  of 
cau^H  they  consiat  at  exceptional  orders,  and  ilo  not  relate  to  staple  IndustneB.  Aa 
lo  decreHSea  durins  1900,  the  only  items  requiring  note  are  those  of  hosiery 
mai^hinery  and  leather.  In  reference  to  the  former,  the  explanation  ia  that  compe* 
tilion  of  American  manufacturem  is  so  S4'vere  and  tlie  production  in  the  majority  of 
<'ases  is  BO  superior  to  the  English  made  article,  that  the  exports  are  gradually  fall- 
ing off,  and  no  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  only  one  manufacturer  who  sends 
machinery  to  America  to  any  great  extent.  As  to  the  latter,  factors  here  state  that 
American  leather  is  coming  more  into  demand,  and  that  the  improvements  now 
made  in  the  production  are  cloaing  the  market  for  the  English  article. 

In  refereni-e  to  American  imports  into  this  district,  the  question  was  fully  reported 
on  by  this  agency  twelve  months  ago,'  and  conditions  have  not  appreciably  changed 
in  the  meantime. 

The  only  matters  calling  for  s;>ecial  remark,  by  way  of  supplement  to  that  report, 
are  as  to  American  leather  machinery  and  shoe  machinery. 

Ameriean  Ualher. — A  few  years  ago  the  complaint  was  that  the  hides  cut  to  waste, 
and  were  generallv  too  rough  and  unfinished,  and  inaulficiently  flwhed,  there  bein); 
lui  exceriH  of  offal  left  on  them.  The  hair  also  had  not  been  properly  removed,  but 
had  liecn  rolled  into  the  leather,  and  this  showed  in  the  manufai'tured  goods.  It  is 
now  found  that  the  causes  of  these  complaints  have  been  (o  a  cimNiderable  extent 
removed,  and  that  the  skins  are  gtsdually  improving  witliout  increasing  the  price. 
Anieriran  leather  ia  coming  into  greater  demand  here.  One  large  factor  states  that 
there  is  a  big  future  for  American  leather  in  tliiH  <listrict,  and  the  only  complaint 
ho  has  to  make  is  as  to  charges  for  freightage,  which  var^  eicceaeively. 

Shoe  mafhltierii. — The  importation  of  this  class  of  machinery  in  thiadistrict  is  almost 
entirely  in  tlie  hands  <if  one  firm.  The  British  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
Limited,  which  is  affiliated  lo  the  parent  company,  The  United  Stales  Machinery 
Ouniiany,  of  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  The  increase  of  imported  machinery  during  the  paHt 
year  is  estimated,  so  far  as  relates  to  welting  and  stitching  machinery,  at  33j  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  lasting  machmery  is  showing  an  increase 
of  300  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  in  last  year's  report  as  bi  the  pref- 
cri^nce  shown  for  the  American  article,  the  increased  demand  is  further  evplaineil 
by  the  recent  ailoption  of  the  system  of  letting  out  the  machinery  on  lease,  on  the 
^ame  system  as  now  obtains  in  America,  The  demand  for  findings  is  not  increasii^, 
but  is  being  fully  maintained.  Sewing  machines  are  not  imported  to  any  extent, 
excepting  some  small  special  linee  for  ornamental  work. 

As  to  other  linee  of  trade  supplies,  canned  goods,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
definite  information,  there  beii^  no  atatiatica  available;  hut  it  is  beheved  that  nearly 
all  articles  of  this  close  are  not  imported  direct,  hut  are  purchased  from  brokers  in 
Liverpool  or  TxindoD. 

>8ee  Commercial  Kelations,  1899,  Vol.  2. 
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CoDsul&r  Agent  C.  K.  Eddowea,  Derby,  submite  the  following  obser- 
Tfttion^t: 

There  is  cot  much  machinery  manufactured  in  thie  district  The  businesBee  are 
comparalively  small  and  varied. 

As  regarda  importe,  I  believe  that  oiany  kinds  of  machinery  are  well  spoken  of 
here — eepecially  lawn  moweiB.  I  liave  heard  it  stated  that  the  American  goode  are 
exceedingly  useful,  but  that  the  manufacture  ia  not  quite  ao  good  aa  the  English, 
and  will  not  last  ao  long. 

Ae  r^arde  tinned  goods,  tlie  fruits  imported  are  some  of  them  excellent,  eepeciaiiy 
the  peacbee,  but  aa  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  branda  vary  in  quality.  The 
fresh  fmit  (applea  for  instance)  have  not  apparently  for  some  years  been  up  to  the 
mark.  The  aoeence  of  the  Newtown  pippin  of  ten  years  aso  is  much  noticed,  ^nea 
and  melons  find  a  ready  sale.     The  apples  would  benefit  by  better  packing. 

I  have  observed  varietiea  of  playine  cards  which  have  been  much  admired,  being 
artistic  in  design  and  pleasant  to  handle. 

The  American  tobaccos  are  much  appreciated,  and  would  lie  more  used  if  cheaper. 

What  Mr.  Eddowee  says  of  apples  may  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  dried  fruitu,  including  raisitis.  Amencan  packed  fruits  are  looked 
-upon  with  suspicion.  An  American  knows  by  experience  not  to  judge 
a  barrel  of  apples  or  a  box  of  dried  fruit  by  the  top  layer.  The 
Englishman  doesn't,  and  when  he  finds  the  buHc  of  his  purchase  of  a 
much  inferior  quality  to  that  shown  on  the  top,  he  imagines  that  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  intention  to  "Yankee"  him,  as  ke  calls  it.  The 
price  does  not  deter  him,  and  American  shippers  of  all  classes  can 
mstitute  do  better  reform  than  to  exercise  scrupulous  care  in  packing, 
securing  unifoEm  quality  by  grade.-^,  and  charging  accordingly. 

STATE  OF  THE  LABOH  MARKET. 

The  following  memorandum  has  just  been  issued  by  the  labor 
department  of  the  board  of  tiudc,  and  is  based  on  2,395  I'etums,  viz, 
1,678  from  employers,  582  from  trade  unions,  and  135  from  other 
sources.  The  state  of  emnloyment  during  September  continued  to 
show  a  slight  tendency  to  uecfine  in  many  important  industries,  and 
the  cotton  trade  has  been  especially  affected  by  the  short  supply  of 
raw  material.  Wages,  however,  continue  to  rise  in  coal,  metal,  and 
some  other  trades,  and  trade  disputes  have  been  few  and  unimportant. 
In  the  138  trade  unions  making  returns,  with  an  aggregate  memlx^r- 
ship  of  536,242.  19,620  (or  3.6  per  cent)  were  report  as  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  September,  compared  with  3  per  cent  in  August,  and 
with  2.4  per  cent  in  the  133  unions  with  a  membership  of  502,915, 
fi'om  whicb  returns  were  received  for  September,  1899.  Changes  in 
the  mtes  of  wages  of  164,199  work  people  were  reported  during  Sep- 
tember, of  which  number  161,655  obtained  advances  averting  2s.  213. 
(52i  cents)  weekly  per  head,  and  2,544  sustained  decreases  averaging 
2s.  jd.  (49i  cents)  weekly  per  head.  The  net  result  was  an  increase  of 
about  2s,  lid.  (51  cents)  per  head  in  the  weekly  wa^es  of  the  164,1!>9 
work  people  affected.  Tne  principal  increases  were  in  the  coal  mining 
and  iron  and  steel  industries.  The  principal  decreases  affected  2,530 
stone  masons  in  Scotland.  Changes  affecting  3,330  work  people  were 
preceded  by  disputes  causing  stopples  of  work.  Changes  affecting 
142,803  work  people  took  effect  under  sliding  scales,  and  one  change 
affecting  lOjOOO  work  people  was  arranged  oy  a  conciliation  boara. 
The  remainmg  changes  affecting  8,066  work  people  were  arranged 
by  direct  negotiation  between  employers  and  work  people,  or  their 
representatives. 
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peoposed  i^ce  factory  near  chicaoo. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Dowie,  who  has  been  in  England  for  several  months  pros- 
elyting for  his  peculiar  religious  sect,  appears  to  have  several  material 
enterprises  in  view  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  Zion  City,  his 
new  town  near  Chicago.  Among  his  converts  is  a  Mmall  lace  manu- 
facturer (of  Boeston,  a  suburb  of  Nottingham)  named  Arthur  Steven- 
son, who  has  been  appointed  a  general  overseer  of  the  industrial 
scheme  connected  witli  Zion  City's  development.  Eight  of  his  lace 
machines  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Dowie  under  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment, while  four  new  ones  have  been  ordered.  Four  lace-curtain 
machines  have  also  been  ordered.  As  the  new  machines  are  to  be 
delivered  early  in  the  new  year,  that  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  for  the 
start  of  this  new  enterprise  near  Chicago,  the  existing  American 
plante  being  situated  near  the  eastern  coasL  In  connection  with  this 
plan,  Dr.  Dowie  expects  to  import  a  number  of  lace  hands  from  Not- 
tingham, some  twenty-five  in  numlter,  with  their  families.  There  is 
great  curiosity  in  labor  circles  here  to  know  whether  these  operatives 
will  be  admitted. 

S.  C.  McFabland,  Consul. 

Nottingham.  October  27,  1900. 


The  features  of  the  lace  and  hosiery  trades  of  this  district  during 
the  year  just  closed,  so  far  as  American  business  is  concerned,  have 
been  covered  by  previous  reports.'  As  American  expoits  constitute 
but  a  f  i-actioD  of  the  general  business  of  the  district,  a  summary  of 
general  trade  conditions  wilt  be  of  interest  to  American  manufacturers 
and  importers,  and  the  following  is  abstracted  largely  from  an  expert's 
report  publbhed  in  the  Nottingham  Guardian  of  December  2, 1900. 


The  year  has  been  fairly  prosperous,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
complaints  of  recent  dullness,  an  extensive  and  profitable  business  has 
been  done  in  most  branches  of  the  lace  trade.  Failures,  fires,  and 
strikes  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  the  city  has  been  able  to 
watt^h  the  strike  of  the  Calais  lace  makers  with  equanimity,  the  Not- 
tingham lace  makers  sending  contributions  to  their  confreres  in  Calais. 

Bobbinets  andplain  goods. — The  demand  for  bobbinets,  light  tulles, 
and  mosquito  nets  has  exceeded  the  supply  through  the  year,  and  at 
one  period  orders  were  some  months  in  arrears.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, prices  have  been  and  still  remain  abnormallj'  high,  and  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  have  kept  the  machinery  in  this  neighborhood 
and  in  the  west  of  England  fully  and  profitably  employed.  Large 
quantities  of  nete  are  needed  for  embroidery,  and  the  exportation  luis 
been  extensive.  The  usual  quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  tulles  have 
been  required  for  millinery  purposes.  A  special  demand  for  spotted 
nets  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  cnanging  fashions  caused  a  sudden  and 

'  See  Consular  Beporto,  No.  235;  Adi-aace  Sheets,  Nob.  687  and  MS. 
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great  advance  in  the  price  of  these  goods.  Stiff  foundatioD  nets  remain 
at  very  high  value.s,  but  the  demand  is  less  active. 

Cotton  miUiruTy  liioes  and  nets. — One  of  the  features  of  the  year  has 
been  the  extensive  demand  for  all-over  nets  in  Cluny,  Valenciennes, 
Irish  guipure,  and  other  styles.  Large  quantities  have  been  required 
for  the  honie  trade,  for  the  continental  centers  of  fashion,  and  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  and  to  the  British  colonies.  These  nets  have 
required  galloons,  insertions,  and  laces  to  match,  affording  a  large  and 
protitable  business.  There  has  been  fair  progress  in  elegance  of  design 
and  richness  of  quality  in  the  production  of  Valenciennes,  Malioes, 
point  de  Paris,  and  t^lelweiNS  laces.  Much  consternation  was  caused  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year  by  the  sudden  and  determined  advance 
of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  "commencement  of  this  advance  was  in 
the  previous  year,  but  few  outside  those  immediately  concerned  were 
prepai-ed  for  the  largti  rise  on  the  common  qualities  of  goods.  There 
was  much  disturbance  of  business;  home  buyers  hesitated,  and  foreigu 
exporters  had  to  refer  back  for  instructions.  Eventually,  the  advances 
were  insisted  upon — manufacturers  and  machine  holders  refused  to 
accept  orders  at  the  old  prices — and  there  has  been  no  retrogression. 
Durmg  the  year,  thei'e  has  been  au  extensive  demand  for  fine  and  heavy 
imitation  torchons  in  linen  and  cotton;  prices  have  been  enhanced,  and 
there  has  been  continuous  expansion  in  this  department  of  the  trade. 
Warp  goods,  Maltose,  American,  and  crochet  faces  have  barelj-  held 
their  former  position,  and  there  has  been  shrinkage  in  the  Bretonne 
iace,  loop  edging,  and  embroidery  tinmming  branches.  There  have 
been  no  novelties  to  give  a  special  impetus,  and  fashions  have  been 
against  them. 

Silk  lavex  and  n'ilmgx. — The  year  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  silk 
Iftce  departments.  There  has  Been  no  expansion,  and  manufacturers 
have  had  little  encouragement  for  the  reproduction  of  novelties. 
Some  sets  of  the  tiner  qualities  of  Chantilly  laces  and  nets  and  all-over 
nets  have  had  a  fairly  good  run.  The  shrmkage  in  silk  laces  has  been 
partly  compensated  for  by  an  increased  demand  foi'  plain  and  fancy 
veilings,  in  black,  white,  and  colors,  and  the  new  demand  for  all-over 
nets,  which  have  been  in  special  favor. 

A^rrt/iiH,  blmiHet^  riiidj^ifflfn. — There  has  been  a  great  expansion  in 
the  manufacture  of  aprons,  childi-en's  frocks,  blouses,  collarettes,  mf- 
fles,  and  other  neckwear  and  fancy  articles.  Man}'  hands  are  now 
employed,  large  establishments  have  grown,  and  there  has  been  a 
strung  demand  for  hands  able  to  work  sewing  machines,  and  to  manip- 
ulate the  production  of  fancy  made-up  gowis.  Moderate  quantities 
are  t)eing  used  in  the  manufacture,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion  as 
foimerly.  A  considerable  amount  of  Flanen  lace  is  imported,  but 
still  larger  quantities  of  the  Swiss  Schifflistickerei  is  used  in  servants' 
caps,  ladies'  shirts,  and  children's  frocks.  This  is  an  expansive 
department,  and  will  employ  thousands  of  hands,  though  lace  only 
finds  a  subordinate  place  in  the  manufacture.  The  old  ruchings  and 
fnllings  have  declined  in  importance,  though  considerable  quantities 
of  rufHes  and  collarettes  have  oeen  in  requisition,  both  for  home  trade 
and  for  shipment. 

Curtains  and  furniture  luce. — During  the  year,  a  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  prices  of  curtains  and  furniture  lace, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  ot  yams  and  finishing  expenses.  This 
caused  some  confusion  during  parts  of  the  year,  because  of  the  uncer- 
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tainty  in  the  price  of  yarns.  Manufacturers  withdrew  their  current 
lists  of  prices,  and  refused  to  accept  ordera  for  new  goods  at  the  old 
rates,  or  to  book  lai^  orders  in  advance,  except  at  safe  prices.  The 
new  prices  for  curtains,  blinds,  and  furniture  lace  have  been  firmly 
adhered  to  with  fair  success.     It  is  asserted  that  even  now,  the  actual 

S rices  are  not  fairly  remunerative.  There  have  been  no  stai'tling  new 
cpartures  in  the  trade.  The  production  within  the  city  is  extensive, 
iLiiu  competition  is  kept  active  by  importations  from  the  outlying 
districts  and  from  Scotland.  The  foreign  demand  is  increasingly  met 
b)'  the  machinery  which  has  been  so  extensively  supplied  to  the 
European  Continent  and  to  America.  Considerable  expansion  is 
expected  in  the  coming  year. 

T^e  foreign  demand. — The  demand  for  the  United  States,  though 
large,  has  not  equaled  expectations.  The  sales  of  special  goods  have 
been  considerable  to  meet  the  absolute  wants  of  fashions,  but  there  has 
been  no  great  boom,  and  speculative  transactions  have  been  kept  in 
check.  Large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  shipped  to  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  Indies.  There  has  been  a  strong  outside  demand  for 
mosquito  nets,  tulles,  and  bobbinets.  The  SouUi  African  and  some 
other  marketa  have  been  disturbed.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  continental  markets  have  required  an  average  quantity  of  goods, 
though  the  aggregate  demand  is  less  than  in  former  yeai-s. 


Cotlon  laeeBiifl  patent  net,  ! 
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It  vvili  Ix)  seen  by  these  figures  that,  although  the  amount  of  cotton 
lace  and  patent  net  has  increased  in  seventeen  years  by  £613,373 
(*'i,984,980),  the  amount  of  silk  lace  exported  has  decreased  by  £739,100 
($3,596,830).  The  year  1883,  however,  was  the  highest  total  of  silk 
and  cotton  lace  ever  reached.  Silk  lace  afterwards  became  less  fash- 
ionable, and  the  remaining  trade  fell  largely  into  French  bands.  The 
piwress  in  the  amount  of  cotton  lace  and  patent  net  is  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  large  quantities  of  bobbinets  and  tulles  sent  to  Germany 
for  embTOidery  purposes  at  enhanced  prices.  This  special  demand 
proved  very  adverse  to  the  fancy  lace  trade. 


The  hosiery  trade  has  suffered  more  or  less  during  the  year  by  the 
fluctuations  m  the  value  of  yarns.  E^rly  in  the  year,  some  advances 
wei'e  made  in  the  quotations  for  cotton  stockings  and  socks  and  more 
business  was  done,  but  prices  never  reached  a  remunerative  level, 
owing  to  the  strong  competition  and  the  knowledge  that  thepossible 
supply  was  always  largely  in  excess  of  the  actual  demand.  Ttie  sales 
of  underwear  in  merino,  cashmere,  and  natural  wool  have  increased, 
the  home  demand  being  larger,  while  extensive  orders  were  placed  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  colonies.    The  demand  for  apecialtiea  of 
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fancy  half-hose  in  merino  and  cashmere  has  been  consideiBble.  The 
excessive  sales  of  cashmere  hose  some  time  ago  glutted  the  market,  and 
there  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  recent  orders.  The  prices  of 
all  merino,  cashmere,  and  other  wool  goods  were  high  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  but  subsequently,  the  value  of  yarns  went  down  and 
the  demand  fell  off.  Buyers  have  hesitated  to  place  orders,  and  the 
trade  has  suffered.  Portions  of  the  hosiery  trade  were  kept  employed 
for  some  time  upon  army  contracts,  and  this  fact  gave  steadiness  at  a 
time  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  There  have  been  no  changes  of  impor- 
tance in  the  silk  branches.  Stockings,  half-hose,  gloves,  and  vests  have 
ruled  low  in  value,  and  business  does  not  expand.  There  ia  a  steady 
demand  for  elastic  goods. 


Export*  of  turnery. 
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Since  the  year  1S83,  there  hiw  been  n  great  tiiinsformation  in  the 
hosiery  trade,  which  previously  consisted  mainly  of  cotton  goods. 
Gradually,  the  public  at  home  and  abroad  have  given  preference  to 
merino  and  wool  goods.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  part  of  the  foreign 
dtmand  for  cotton  hosiery  has  gone  to  Saxony  instead  of  being  sup- 
plied at  Nottingham,  as  lormerTy.  Special  i-eports  have  shown  the 
particular  decline  in  exports  of  hoisery  to  the  United  States.  When 
it  is  considered  that  from  this  district  alone,  the  exports  of  lace  and 
hosiery  machinery  since  1890,  to  date,  represent  a  value  of  about 
¥1,(>00,000,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  growth  of  American 
manufacture  accounts  for  the  diminished  demand  for  hosiery,  and  for 
a  natural  dullness  in  the  Nottingham  lace  trade. 

S.  C.  McFari^amd,  On-nW, 

NoTTiNOHAM,  January  4,  1901. 


PLYMOITTH. 


An  examination  of  the  customs  returns  relating  to  the  shipping 
trade  of  the  port  of  Plyinoutb  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  1!KM), 
shows  an  increase  for  the  months  of  January,  March,  and  April,  and 
a  decrease  for  the  months  of  Febmary,  May,  and  June.  Details  of 
total  tonnage  are: 
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The  abore  returns  do  not  include  linern  engaged  in  the  ocean  pas- 
senger and  mail  traffic. 

"nie  declared  exporta  for  the  United  States  from  this  consulate  for 
the  six  months  ai-e  as  follows: 


Bmahes $692.95  .  Fleh.... 

Chemkala M,T79.X     Salted  ro 

Clay 109,579.64  |  Spirita.. 


Bricka $156.07  I 

Bnuhes 752. 4S 

Chemicals 50,391.00 

Clay 128,422.68  I 


Fertilizer $194. 66 

Houeehold  effects 1 11. 93 

Pottery 583,93 

Spirilfl 2(1,518.74 


The  importu  from  the  IJaited  States  are  large,  but  as  the  goods  are 
shipped  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  vm  London  and  Liverpool,  there  are 
no  meona  of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount. 

AGBICULTDRE. 

Of  the  crops  of  the  present  season,  a  fairly  approximate  estimate 
cait  be  made.  If  reports  from  abroad  as  to  t^ivps  arc  correct,  whoat 
is  likely  to  reach  as  exceptionally  high  price.  The  ci-op  here  look^ 
well,  but  varies  in  localities.     It  will  not  equal  that  of  last  year. 

Last  3'ear's  oat  crop  was  a  record  one.  Thi.s  year's  will  not  exceed, 
from  present  appearances,  the  ten  years'  averse  of  about  33  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  area  for  barley  appears  practically  stationarj^.  There  is,  per- 
haps, a  slight  advance,  but  it  will  not  approach  the  yield  of  last  season 
by  5  bushels  per  acre.     The  crop  is  Dot  in  good  condition. 

Potatoes  are  very  promising.  A  large  supply  has  already  been 
marketed.     The  yield  this  season  will  reach  Hi  tons  per  acre. 

The  hav  crop  promises  to  be  heavy,  but  much  of  it  is  being  lost  by 
bad  weatner  in  harvesting. 

All  hinds  of  fi-uit  will  be  abundant,  but  prices  are  very  low,  and  the 
industry  is  dex;lared  unprofitable. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  healthy,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  num- 
bers aod  price.  Stock  breeding  is  now  remunerative  and  prospects 
are  improving. 

DEVONPOttT   I>OCKYABD. 

A  great  future  is  in  store  {or  Devonport  as  a  naval  arsenal.  Apart 
from  the  evidence  of  this  furnished  by  the  Keyham  extension  scheme 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  royal  naval  barracks,  the  navy  estimates 
confirm  the  abatement  that  a  second  building  slip  is  to  be  constructed 
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in  the  dockjard.  When  thiii  is  effected,  it  will  be  possible  to  proceed 
with  the  building  of  two  battleships  simultaneooslT,  in  addition  to 
which  a  ttbed  is  available  for  the  construction  of  cruuers.  The  dock- 
yard emplovK  254  officials  and  6,887  workmen.  The  wage  bill  ts 
|2,7fX),lXX)  per  year. 

Jos.  G.  Stephens,  ChnttJ. 
Pi.vMOLTH.  J>ily  16,  1900. 


FI.T1IOUTH  TRADH  IH  1900. 

The  c-u8toni»  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Plymouth  in  I'.tUO 
varied  but  little  from  thwie  of  the  preceding  year,  the  arrivals  and 
departures  representing  357,i!83  tons,  against  354,611  tons  in  1899. 
This  improvement  wa^  due  solely  to  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels 
entering  the  port,  for  although  the  number  wais  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  tonnf^e  was  greater  by  4,762  tons.  The  sailing,  how- 
ever, show  a  decline  of  11  vessels  and  2,090  tons.  The  maiority  of 
shiiw  cleared  were,  a-s  usual,  in  balla^it,  and  the  tonnage  was  ot  greater 
magnitude  than  in  1899.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  and  total 
t<innage  of  sailing  veHsels  employed  in  foreign  trade  are  considerably 
less,  but  the  deficiency  hau  been  made  good  by  steamshipe. 

ArriviU  and  iHtilingA  i,/ restelt  al  PtymmUh  rn^aged  in /oreiffn  trade. 


Siimber.  Toniugc  NDtnber.  ToDuage. 


Number.  Tramase. 


Ntuaber.  Tannage, 


(X>A8TINll   TKADE. 

The  cuHtonm  returns  of  the  coasting  trade  show  a  decreased  tonnaee 
of  81,768  (HI  arrivals  and  37,637  on  clearances,  the  respective  totws 
iMiing  l,440,s75  tons  in  1899and  1,371,480  in  1900.  The  general  coast 
ing  trade,  which  i-ppresents  the  largest  factor  in  the  shipping  of  Ply- 
mouth, i«  re.siKmsible  for  this  decline.  There  was  a  decrease  of  129 
in  arrivals  oi  vessels,  and  the  total  tonn^e  of  ships  entering  was 
32,099  less,  while  the  number  of  ships  which  sailed  was  119  less  and 
their  tonnage  ;-{8,952  below  the  previous  year.  The  Irish  trade,  how- 
ever, improved  somewhat,  both  arrivals  and  sailings  having  increased. 
The  traue  done  by  foreign  vessels  on  the  British  coast  was  also  less 
than  in  1899,  the  principal  falling  off  being  in  respect  of  vessels  arriv- 
ing. Eleven  fewer  vessels  entered  the  port  and  the  tonnage  fell  off 
2,074.  The  104  craft  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade  were  divided  as 
follows:  Norwegian.  34;  German,  26;  Danish, 13;  Swedish, 11;  Russian, 
9;  French,  0;  Belgian  2;  Duteh,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  1  each. 
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OCEAN    MAIL   AND   PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Plymouth  has  lieiietited  through  the  change:^  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  pa^t  yeui-  in  regard  to  the  niail  and  pa^enger  traffic.  The 
figureis  for  the  vear  hHow  that  the  number  of  boats  which  made  Ply 
mouth  a  port  of  call  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months,  there  being  4St  more  homeward  nound  and  35  outward  bound, 
a  total  advance  of  84,  while  about  1,000  more  past^engers  landed  at 
the  port  than  in  1S99.  During  the  year,  2,745  pasaengers  landed  in 
this  port  from  New  York  and  1,115  embarked.  The  improvement  is 
due  to  several  causes.  The  Hamburg-American  boats  contributed 
largely  to  it.  The  "P"  class  of  vessels  of  this  line,  which  recom- 
menced during  18!t»  to  call  on  the  outward  and  homeward  passage, 
continued  to  do  so  all  through  1900.  The  express  boats  of  tae  same 
company  also  again  made  Plymouth  a  port  of  call,  as  they  had  done 
before  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  Another  factor  in 
the  increase  was  contributed  by  the  Aberdeen  line.  The  boats  of  this 
company,  which  provide  a  service  to  Australia  by  way  of  the  Cape, 
have,  since  April,  called  at  Plymouth,  both  on  the  outward  and  home- 
ward passage,  for  the  purpose  of  embaiking  and  disembarking  passen- 
gers. Late  in  the  year,  also,  the  White  Star  Company  arranged  for 
their  homeward-boiind  boats  to  land  passengers  here.  These  boats 
will  continue  to  call  at  intervals  of  about  a  month.  In  the  figures 
relating  to  homeward-bound  boats  are  included  a  number  of  Grovem- 
ment  transports,  2  or  3  boat*!  of  outside  lines  which  brought  mails 
from  the  United  States,  and  4  Holland-American  liners.  In  the  future, 
3  African  boats  instead  of  2  will  call  during  the  month.  The  Castle 
Line  steanLships  call  fortnightly.  During  19U0, 326  mail  boats  arrived 
at  the  port  and  95  sailed,  being  a  total  of  421  boats  for  the  year. 

The  following  companies  now  make  Plymouth  their  port  of  call: 
Peninsular  ana  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Now  Zealand  Steamship  Company,  Shaw, 
Saville&  Albion  Company,  lioyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Castle 
Mail  Packet  Company,  Ham  burg- American  Steam  Packet  Cx>mpany, 
White  Star  Company,  Woermann  Company,  British  and  African  Steam- 
ship Company,  African  Company,  Aberdeen  Line,  and  Compagnie 
Beige  Maritime  du  Congo. 

BUNKEEINO  TRADE. 

Not  only  has  the  bunkering  trade  in  Plymouth  Sound  been  well 
maintained  during  the  year,  but  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  has  been 
considerably  more  than  in  preceding  years.     A  numb^  of  transports 
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engaged  by  the  Russian  Government  coaled  here  in  1900,  and  RuBsisa 
companies,  too,  have  been  using  the  port  as  in  former  years,  but  witii 
a  larger  nmnber  of  boats.  The  trade  also  received  another  addition  in 
the  boats  of  the  Drost  Line,  with  cargoes  from  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Antwerp.  During  the  year,  a  large  number  of  cable  steamers 
called  at  irr^ular  intervaE,  but  now  a  fortnightly  service  has  been 
established.  Several  foreign  war  ships  availed  themselves  of  the  hunk- 
ering capacities  of  the  port  To  the  above  should  be  added  the  bunk- 
ering of  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  general  trade  of  Plymouth. 

FIBHINO   INDUSTBY. 

Steam  trawlers  to  the  number  of  171  landed  cai^foes  of  fish,  and 
about  900  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  brought  their  catches  to 
this  market.  The  year  has  men  a  prosperous  one  for  all  branches  of 
the  industry,  and  Uie  eatebes  of  herring  bv  boats  belonging  to  Ply- 
mouth and  other  western  ports  have  been  tne  largest  for  many  years. 


The  last  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  mining  industry  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Notwithstanding  continued  fluctuations  and 
reactions,  tin  has  steadilv  maintained  its  nigh  figure,  and  the  last  tick- 
etingwas:  MetaUic  tin,  ^81.80;  black  tin,  1379.59.  The  total  value  of 
tin  sold  in  1900  was  about  $2,500,000.  In  fact,  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  are  more  prosperous  than  they  have  bp*.n  for  many  years. 

There  has  been  hut  Uttle  change  in  the  arsenic  mines.  During  the 
year,  there  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district 
arsenic  to  the  value  of  $176,471.57. 

The  china-clay  industry  is  still  growing,  and  the  prices  realized  are 
from  48  to  72  cents  per  ton  higher  than  in  1899.  During  1900,  there 
was  shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  clay  to  the  value 
of  $440,179.96. 

AOmCUIiTURE. 

The  year  1900  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  the  English  farmer.  The 
harvest,  on  the  whole,  was  not  prolific,  nor  has  the  selling  price  of 
farm  produce  been  up  to  the  standard.  If  prices  have  been  high  in  the 
markets  of  the  laive  towns,  it  is  complained  by  the  farmers  that  they 
have  Dot  profited  tbereby.  Much  has  been  .'<aid  and  written  al>out  the 
so-calied  "  revival  of  English  agriculture,"  but  revival  is  not  within 
the  range  of  practical  vision.  A  striking  feature  in  the  statjstica  of 
the  crop  area  in  Great  Britain  is  the  dimmution  of  tlie  land  under  cul- 
tivation. Iai^  tracts  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  yearly  reverting  to 
moors  and  downs. 

The  com  crop  in  Great  Britain  covered  71,479  acres  less  in  1900  than 
in  1899.  The  official  estimates  of  only  three  of  the  cereals  in  Great 
Britain  have  as  yet  been  published.     They  are  as  follows: 
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The  returns  of  live  stock  are  not  encouraging.  Three  out  of  the 
four  species  of  live  stock  which  represent  aericutture  are  fewer  in 
number.  These  are  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  exception  ia  homed 
stock,  the  increase  of  which,  however,  nas  been  very  small.    On  the 


whole,  there  were  nearly  a  million  less  head  of  farm  stock  in  the  coun- 
tryin  1900  than  in  1899. 

The  feature  of  the  year  was  the  exceptional  yield  of  apples.  They 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  however,  and  did  not  at  all  affect  the  importa 
from  America,  which,  in  this  district,  continue  to  increase,  rears, 
plums,  and  cherries  were  in  abundance,  but  strawberries  and  bush  f  ruit^ 
gave  only  medium  crops. 

PUBLIC   IHPROVEHENTB. 

The  past  twelve  montlu  have  witnessed  a  considerable  advance  toward 
completion  of  schemes  for  increasing  the  shipping  facilitiesof  Plymouth. 
The  extensive  improvements  commenced  at  Millbay  Docks  some  three 
years  ago  huve  made  slow  progress,  owing  mainly  to  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  work;  but  the  dilEcult  undertaking  of  the  removal  of  the  single 
dock  gates  and  the  substitution  of  a  pair  of  gates  has  been  considerably 
advanced.  Two  new  grain  stores,  with  overhanging  verandas  for  the 
reception  of  goods,  a&ve  been  completed  on  tne  west  wharf.  The 
rebuilding  and  enlarging  of  the  block  of  stores  near  the  dock  ofiices 
have  been  fiaished.  These  stores  have  been  iitted  with  gas  engines  and 
other  up-to-date  appliances  for  dealing  with  jgrain  speedily  and  eco- 
nomiciiUy.  Another  important  piece  of  work  in  hand  is  the  deepening 
of  the  outer  harbor,  preparatory  to  widening  the  Trinity  pier,  which 
is  to  be  made  double  its  present  width  and  extended  in  length  so  as  to 
have  a  depth  of  water  of  20  feet  alongside.  This  undertaking  will 
afford  much-needed  accommodation  for  traffic,  principally  that  con- 
nected with  the  coasting  and  Continental  trade.  Other  minor  improve- 
menis,  which  all  tend  toward  better  equipment  of  the  docks,  have  been 
carried  out. 

Another  enterprise  which  has  made  great  pn^ress  toward  comple- 
tion is  the  important  private  undertaking,  the  Victoria  wharf  and  dock 
in  the  Cattewater.  This  large  dock,  commenced  in  1897,  was  completed 
during  the  past  year  and  formally  opened  in  August.  It  has  a  depth 
of  27  feet  at  low  water  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  biggest 
liners.  A  smaller  basin,  for  tbe  use  of  coasting  vessels,  and  commodi- 
ous warehouses  have  been  practically  completed. 

In  Sutton  Harbor,  the  new  quay  at  Coxside,  called  Bayly's  Wharf, 
was  opened  in  May.  This  additional  a(K!omm(wation  tends  greatly  to 
relievethecongestionexperiencedat  North  Quay.  Dredging  continues 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  harl>or. 

Government  dredges  are  at  work  day  and  night  deepening  the  Hamo- 
aze  and  its  approaches. 

During  the  past  year.  If  miles  of  electric  street  railway  have  been 
complete  and  electric  mains  have  been  laid  down  along  tne  route  for 
arc  lighting.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  corporations  oi  the  aggregate 
town  (Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport)  to  continue  to  enlarge 
the  electrical  Unes,  which  already  are  quite  extensive.  In  Plymouth 
alone,  tliere  was  spent  last  year  on  electrical  lines,  power  houses,  and 
equipments  the  sum  of  |200,000. 

Digitized  bvGoO^^IC 
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TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED   9TATE8. 

During  the  last  twelve  monthB,  as  perhaps  never  before,  the  atten- 
tion of  toe  British  manufacturer  has  been  attnictGd  to  the  i 


cial  rivalry  of  America  and  Germany.  Statistical  abstracts  of  British 
trade  with  the  colonies  and  other  countries  show  that  commerce  is 
increasing,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  candidly  acknowled^d  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  maintaining  her  position.  For  example,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  ''we  have  lost  to  the  American 
manufacturer  electrical  machinery,  locomotives,  steel  rails,  sugar- 
producing  and  agricultural  machinery,  and,  latterly,  even  stationary 
engines,  the  pride  and  backbone  of  the  British  engineering  industry." 
In  this  decline  of  British  trade  supremacy,  the  editor  of  Feilden's 
Mt^gazine,  in  a  Herie.s  of  articles  recently  published  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  sums  up  the  question  bj'  isolating  the  supreme  factors 
affecting  the  problem.     They  are: 

(1)  The  general  indisposition  to  adopt  improved  appliances  and  to 
scrap  old  and  effete  tools. 

(2)  The  absence  of  the  system  of  standardization. 

(3)  The  failure  to  adopt  the  best  commercial  methods. 

(1)  The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  complete  system  of  commercial  aod 
technical  education. 

(5)  The  restriction  of  output  due  to  the  trade  unions. 

(6)  Inability  to  execute  big  contract  work  to  time  requirements, 
(li  And  last,  and  moat  important  of  all,  foreign  protective  tariffs. 
"Far  more,  however,  in  the  future  than  in  the  present,"  says  the 

Bishop  of  Manchester,  "American  competition  is  likely  to  become 
formidable  to  us.  America  has  everything  which  she  needs  within  her 
own  frontiers,  and  in  unexampled  abundance.  She  has  far  richer  Mtorea 
of  coal  and  iron  than  we  have,  and  with  the  largest  amount  of  best 
material,  the  greatest  army  of  workers  to  manipulate  it,  and  the  most 
distinctively  mechanical  genius  that  has  ever  «marac tor izod  a  nation, 
she  possesses  all  the  elements  of  productive  supremacy." 

The  commerce,  both  export  and  import,  of  this  consular  district 
with  the  United  States  is  on  the  increase,  but  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  import  trade  continues,  owing  to  the  lack  of  direct  fi-pight  com- 
munication between  Plymouth  and  American  ports,  to  be  conducted 
through  agencies  in  London  and  Liverpool,  no  figures  showing  the 
exact  amount  of  the  imports  are  obtainable. 

The  sale  of  American  shoes  in  this  city  is  increasing  contiimully  and 
at  a  most  rapid  rate.  American  meat  is  sold  throughout  the  district 
by  two  large  Plymouth  firms.  Children's  ready-made  clothing  has 
also  found  a  ready  and  profitable  market.  American  canned  goods 
are  slowly  but  surely  losing  ground,  owing  to  competition  from  Italy 
and  elsewhere.  The  Italians  are  selling  canned  tomatoes,  for  instance, 
in  splendid  condition,  and  in  much  larger  tins,  at  figures  greatly  below 
those  of  our  home  merchants.  American  apples  continue  to  .sell  io 
larger  quantities  and  at  good  prices. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  declared  exports  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900; 
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Id  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  the  outlook  for  American  trade  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  for  the  coming  year  ismostencoui-ag- 
ing.  Our  goods  have  been  introduced,  tested,  and  found  8ati.Hfactory. 
It  only  remains  now  for  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  energetic- 
ally work  the  market.  There  ia  a  good  opening  for  the  sale  in  the 
aggregate  town  of  electrical  equipments.  Electi'ic  lines  in  both  Ply- 
mouth and  Deyonport  have  purchased  i-arti  and  equipments  in  the 
United  States. 

Jos.  a.  Stephens,  <'mwul, 

Pltmodth,  FSruary  5.  1901. 


SHEFFIELD. 

The  trade  of  Sheffield  with  the  United  States  again  shows  an  ii 
The  total  value  of  declared  exports  during  the  year  ended  .lune  30, 
11)00,  is  as  foUows:  Sheffield,  *2,363,460.05;  Barnsley  agf^ncv,  *188,- 
533.31)— total,  112,551,993.44.  The  increase  over  the  total  of  the  last 
vear  is  $449,148.88.  Barnsley  agency  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
^5,932.58,  as  compared  with  last  annual  return.  The  increased  trade 
is  found  chiefly  in  steel — wire,  bars,  sheets,  etc.,  and  cutlery. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  articles  of  export  and  values: 
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Trade  in  good,  sod  manufacturing  concerns  generally  are  busy, 
although  the  cost  of  fuel  is  at  present  high.  Prices  of  smires,  bon<£j, 
and  utook  of  local  companies  are  fairly  maintained;  uome  notable  con- 
cerns, however,  show  a  depreciation. 

UWITED   STATfa    PRODUOTS — APPLE   PACKING. 

Articles  and  pi*oduct8  of  the  United  States  find  an  increased  market 
here.  Among  such  imports  are  fruits,  canned  fruite  and  meate, 
breadstuffs,  hams  and  bacon,  cheese,  lubricating  and  burning  oils,  tooU, 
files,  machinery,  bicycles,  nut^  and  bolts,  aod  other  articles  of  hard- 
ware, st«el  TO&,  OTg&na,  boots  and  shoes,  and  furniture. 

With  regard  to  the  racking  of  apples,  a  deputation  from  the  Shef- 
field RetailFruiterers' Protection  Aiiisociation  has  made  certain  repre- 
sentations here,  and  the  views  expressed  wilt  be  found  in  a  letter  from 
their  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Houliston,  68  Neville  street,  Sheffield,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

As  a  deputation  from  the  Betoil  Fruiterers'  Aaeodatioa  of  ShefSeld  aod  district, 
which  represents  almoetall  the  tiade  in  this  center,  we  deeire  to  make  representa- 
tion to  you,  and  through  jrou  to  the  trade  (and  authorities  connected  therewith),  on 
the  irregularity  practit^  in  the  ap^Ie-packing  iadustry  of  those  States  in  which  the 
barrel  packing  is  need;  and  more  important  Htill,  of  different  qiiaiity  apples  in  one 
and  the  same  Darrel.  numerouB  cases  have  been  reported  to  our  awociation  of  bar- 
rels marked  with  the  name  of  some  standard  variety,  such  as  Baldwins.  Rpiea,  or 
Greenings,  being  faced  with  a  good-quality  apple  and  filled  up  in  the  middle  with  a 
Dseleee  variety,  while  the  matter  of  varied-size  barrels  is  a  constant  source  of  diapat« 
amongst  dealers.  In  bringing  these  Ibings  before  ^our  notice,  we  would  like  to  sng- 
geet  that  appleeshould  be  graded  in  the  t)arrels  as  is  done  in  the  cases  or  Ixises  nsed 
so  satisfactorily  in  the  Western  Statce,  and  that  packers  should  stamp  their  names 
and  a  registered  mark  on  their  barrels,  so  that  reliable  packers  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  support  of  trade  in  this  country. 


At  the  present  time,  very  large  quantities  of  rabbits  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  a  frozen  state  from  some  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  a  leading  firm  of  fish  and  game  salesmen,  Messrs.  R.  I^ngley  & 
Sons,  Fitzalan  markets,  Sheffield,  suggests  that  there  is  an  opening  for 
a  new  trade  in  the  jack  rabbit  of  the  Far  West. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The  facilities  of  transit  for  goods  are  easy,  Liverpool,  M&Dcbester, 
via  the  ship  canal,  and  Hull,  being  the  chief  points. 

James  Johnston,  Ccm«vl. 
Sheffield,  July  m,  1900. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  ahipping  of  this  port  for  the  year 
1899  as  compared  with  1898: 
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Number  of  iM 

Sbl^ingi^^^^^""^ 

BIH.'.H 

"^gsjs r"- 

23, «» 

rto.... 

'^T. 

M»l|»«n^P««'""P""'- 

Including  "calling"  vessels,  which  are  not  noted  above,  the  total 
net  tonnage  of  thia  port  is  as  follows: 

Foreign  veeeels  reporting;  "calling"  veeaele  not  reporting,  etc.: 

8(ul 1 30,143 

Steam 2,778,221 

2,808,364 

Coasting; 

With  cB,Tso — 

Sail 77,758 

Steam «70,977 

748,736 

Ballast  and  passengers — 

Sail 39,702 

Steam 343,655 


1,132,092 

Total 3,940,456 

Tonnage  of  steamers  which  cleared  at  another  port  and  finally 

swieil  from  Bonthamptoii 306,  S66 

Tonnage  ot  yachts 9,713 

316,579 


Grand  total  inward _ 4, 257, 0 


Farei^n  ve«Rels  clearing,  also  calling  in  river  and  not  clearing: 

Sail 25,562 

Steam 2, 520, 945 


Batlastandp „_  . 

Sail 51,686 

Steam 633,728 


Total 

H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  2- 


3,727,28H 
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VesHele  from  foreign  porta,  with  part  cBJTico  tor  another  Britiuli 
port. : 249, 942 

Veesels  from  anothor  Brilish  port,  and  finally  aulinK  from  here 
to  foreign  porta 233, 804 

Tonnage  of  yachte t>,  713 

493,669 

Grand  total  outwaM 4,220,847 

Grand  total  inwtird 4,257,035 

8,477,882 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Castle  and  the  Union  ttteanmhip  lineK 
consolidated,  under  the  name  Union-Cattle  Line.  The  principal  lines 
of  steamers  now  running  from  this  port  are  as  followa: 


Une. 

Number  ot 

Tonnige. 

A    BHom 

49 

*t,SSR 

2»,C»T 

814 

l.l3e,MS 

The  London  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  has  a  fleet  of 
steamers  plying  daily  between  Southampton  and  the  channel  islands, 
and  between  Southampton  and  several  French  porb^. 

Several  other  large  lines  of  ocean  Hteamers  touch  froauently  at  this 
port,  and  the  Soutnampton,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  SoutJi  of  Hngland 
Steam  Packet  Company  owns  a  fleet  covering  points  between  here 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  along  the  British  Clunnel. 

P&SSENOER  TRAFFIC   WITH   AMERICA. 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 1900,  140  passenger  steament 
left  this  port  for  the  United  States,  and  from  their  bilk  of  health  the 
following  statistics  are  compiled: 

AMERICAN  LINE. 


Number 

Ciibln. 

Stccra«e. 

ToUl. 

.                                                       1        ,g 

11 

B.aiR 

Mm 

S«B6 

wrfK 

W.«7 

H«* 

28,  »6 

HAHBURO-AHERICAK  LINE. 


Funt  Bismarck  ., 
AngnsU  Victoria . 
K^er  Fiederlch . 

ToUl 


EUROPE;    UNITKD    KINGDOM. 

NORD  UEOTSCHEK  LLOYD. 


S  umber 

"c8bi..r 

gere.        1 
Steerage.  1 

Tolal. 

sro 

447 

a 

363 

47 
82 

Uncled 
HtSontU- 

; 

I 

2 

'mo 

1 

80 

1 

4  ' 

Totnl 

«S 

4,727 

167       4,«.t 

S40 

Ameriran  Line 

Nurd  Deuubher  Lloyd 


Number 

MlIlDg^. 

a 

89 

Cabin. 

IS, 437 
i;iW7 

ge™.       1 
eicemge.] 

Un-led 

smplon. 

.4,^|28.«. 

840 

140 

19,501 

i6,oifl|s4,6i; 

1.101 

Niune. 

Daleol 

nUUng. 

Number 

•it  pan 
Benge™. 

Si 

OTHKR  VESSELS. 


Nunc. 

«inng. 

Aug.    3 

Aug.    S 
AiiR.  17 

Dm.  ^ 

Si 

Norwcglaii. 

&*■• 

NorwegKir. 

In  all,  153  bills  of  health  were  issued  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  3 

1900. 
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In  tlie  year  ended  Juno  30, 1900, 14,662  Hteerage  pasaengerb  left  tliis 
port  for  the  United  States,  their  nationalitieH  being  as  followH: 


English 

AmericttDB  (returning) . . 
Norwegians 


Other  nationalities. . 


Total I4,6«2 


By  sex,  they  were  divided  as  follows: 


Females  . . 
Children.. 


Total 14,682 

ditembarted  at  So«ihampl(m  from  New  York  during  1899,  a*  ernnpartd  icith 


ss. 

19 

Tol»l. 

= 

s* 

to. 

Tomi. 

^s 

586 

■•i 

'■^ 

'■"S 

6,577 

2,840 

2,807 

\hZi* 

"■"' 

1,75» 

G,M5 

22,718 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  1898,  the  four  vessels  of  the 
American  Line  were  for  six  months  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  cruisers. 

The  following  are  the  arrivals  and  departures  at  Southampton  docks 
for  the  past  five  years: 


TKAUB  OF  SOUTBAMPTOK  Wll 


THE  UNITEU  S- 


S  FOR  THIC  VEAB  UM. 


DnfiSdBtlS. 

United  SUWa. 

1      ■   ' 

Cod.ilc 


EUROPE:    UNITED   KINGIX)M. 


Imporlt  of  merchandae  from  the  United  SlaUi. 


Tobai'co.  Bunulov- 
Jurtd 

Bmltn^'."  "'.'.' ".'.'. 
Caoatchmu;     nuinu- 

foCtUTGMOl 

VbeMV^'".'."'.'.'.'.'." 
Ctetii 

Flour,  whvHl 


Value. 
Englliib    \  Uniled  Stales 


22,740 


Iran  manufactuna . 


LcBlber.  dn^iwil. . . 


OoodB.  manufau 


Englliih 

United  State* 

currency. 

eurrency.' 

fZjm 

...,,«, 

SS,dS2 

186.000 

1,747.000 

n  round  numbeni. 
Export*  of  Bnli»h  yrodiictt  to  the  tMited  Si 


Value. 

AnlclBK. 

Vftlue. 

Artlcla. 

English 

Tnlted  Slates 

Engll-h 
£3,483 

lis 

3|8B9 
18,448 

i4o;3fla 

15;594 
27)462 

e.09& 

tJnlted  atalea 

li 

1:3! 

4  aw 

t|443 

4M.*ro 

•is 

t&S,500 

19,000 

S:Z 

24,000 

uS:ffi 

14,900 
1»,000 

»ooo 

198; 000 

4S;700 
24  000 
19,000 

Pert 

(14,000 

1»6,000 

112,000 

ffiaj?*^:::::::: 

Woolen  fabrics 

Total 

ftiper 

7*2.438 

a.7».«oo 

Ej:pOTta  offiirdgii  jirodvcis  from 

<nlted  .Slaie 

Value. 

Articles. 

Blue. 

ArtlclBi. 

Engltah 

United  Slates 
eurreney. 

English 

United  Blalea 
currency. 

Owawhouc 

iK8,»M 

"!:S 

IS 

(141,000 

272:fi00 
175,000 

973;  000 
1.489;  000 

ae.m 

ii 

&4,un« 

43;  458 

1175,000 

CWml    uid    earthen 

straw  plaiting 

Preelous  «lone« 

1,216,476 

Total  imports  from  the  United  Stataa  in  1899: 

Specie £5, 327,462=525, 026. 003. 82 

Other  produetfl 3,048,405=  14,838,11:19.43 


8,411, W14=  40,93.1.  (l:)2.  19 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIOWa ANNUAL   REPORTS. 


Total  exports  to  the  United  Staten  in  18lt9: 

Specie £1,105,»00  =  $5,381,375.70 

Other  produrt:!': 

British 782,438  =     3,807,7*4.53 

Foreign 1,215,475  =     5,916,109.09 


Total  exports 4,103,713  =  15,104,219.3: 


GENERAL    TRADE. 


The  following  are  the  imports  of  the  principal  dutiable  articleti  at 
Southampton  for  the  year  189W,  with  the  country  of  origin: 


Other  articles  imported  at  Southampton  were: 


ArtlPlw. 

Cnuntrlei  from  wlil^h  liaporli'd. 

11 

,«. 

S74.4TS 

•'■'^•^ 

«3,m 

29;  «i 

0,898 

».(*2 

li 

7.  MS 
101,  «M 

1,078,078 

Articles. 

Countries  rrom  which  Imported. 

V. 

u«. 

Channel  Irtands 

as 

1,BM,773 

8.»W.(i90 

87, 0X1 

ia7,«w 

32.tS6 

„Googlc 


eiikope;  unitkd  kingdom. 


««.,.. 

CouDUliM  Irom  which  Importt-d. 
Holland 

V. 

ue. 

Cberae 

£81,446 

•JJ?'^ 

Si2,"Sia,="'.:;::: 

.".".r. 

9M;457 

a^::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;: 

■AOTO 
20,599 

45. 869 

■ai.-2vt 

:S:SE 

M,92» 

lS2.6;i 
ir77,0« 

110,771 

80. 2M 

s;w7 

Wl|,0«7 

I»9,2fi9 

railed  state. 

34,846 

268.241 

89, 4611 
35,290 

19,722 

2,098.201 

ass 

109,404 

44.004 
38.6Cri 
50.  MO 

^B 

gffi 

W.483 

ITam* 

29.142 
19,974 

meraUK). 

„.» 

49.116 

239.022 

n:m 

133,951 

«.227 
K.Oft, 

IBS,  804 

183;  HH6 

3*,<m 

M,363 
151,074 

as. 798 

166.933 

7S5.202 

il 

138,276 

ts 

KS 

100,725 

16,000 
36,964 
26,906 
23;  066 

490,179 
ll?-^ 

"^piwTved  b»l 

13, 5U 
10,424 

60ra 

28,906 
36!  2M 

COMMKRCIAL   RELATIONS ANNtTAL    REPORTS. 


Anicif*. 

Countrlf-  Ironi  which  Impnrted. 

V.l„. 

CI.Wl 
fl.24S 

SO.  an 

se.wz 

1^^ 

m:<m 

^s 

81^  BW 

"as 

40,600 

Clover  anflgrsw 

Skin.: 

&3,244 

aled. 

«a,«sfi 

SplMB: 

8l'l« 

aled. 

iOT.MS 

(ilZB.412 

Hinw  platting. 

as 

MMor. 

165.120 

T7.1IM 

576,226 

as 

M,IS2 

2U.«M 

84:Ba» 

si:^ 

MB.B89 

B„«l.  W««h 

as 

413, «« 

130.  :im 

17S,«» 

MA.fM, 

*'"'.■ 

I.14S.4eO 

as 

2.ia2,4M 

180,771 

6,6HB.9W 

807,196 

Cape_otUooil  Hope 

"si 

a4a.i:ffi 

W«>l,oth*rwl«e  «p«-lfl«l . . .  . 

82.806 

189.313 
1».6«G 

8i,*ja 

2»«,9» 

368,01* 

!S:!S 

SWI,9S1 

'«S 

,db,GoOglc 


EURnpE:   TTNITKD   KINODOU. 


An.d». 

CoDDtrlea  to  wbloh  Exported. 

Value. 

A 

n'.ui 
u',ao 

ItHSU 

H  iS 

2,296,078 
256:  Ml 

416.910 

879,088 

JS 

K,675 

PononitwBHtAMni 

IS 

u,  in 

17.743 

88,671 

Ml.  MS 

103,631 

n™.™.!. 

19,  M2 

(.OTt 

44.182 

94,842 

e,M» 

207.130 

tisie 

84.2K> 

46,846 

J8,8IB 

188.892 

United  SUt» 

8>,7t6 
8».U8 

12,02S 

^;»5 

119,713 

2:386 

C*peo(Good  Hope 

n:^ 

8.873 
&,S79 

28,177 

9,268 
19,256 

11,472 

48,026 

66.858 

ChaaiiFl  iBlandi 

Ope  of  Good  Hope 

H.lftI 

28,678 
69,028 

■IS 

6,49« 

92,604 

28.768 

Portucuoie  East  Africa 

Chem]c»H,  dyei«uff«.  etr . . . . 

LOSS 
10.632 

30,106 
2^040 

!!S 

148,611 

71,849 

849,663 

Ch  nn  1  to!     d. 

8,177 

alias 

ii:m 

6,816 

,db,GoOglc 
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Article*. 

Countrie.  to  trbicli  Mponod. 

Value. 

£S.4Sa 

i».(in 

A        li 

4,S» 

a,  KM 

T.IH 

(fi^wtn 

IS,  351 

slssi 

1»,J82 

J«w« 

K 

67.  KM 

teredatyapd). 

«a8,7a» 

81^348 
S4g;814 

2,185,290 

3T,4a{> 

U.686 

teredMyUue). 

"SiS! 

1:1 

14,  M* 

caDco(r«irt  a™* 

Electrlc-llghUngappuatiu. . 

■KS 

, 

18,988 

10,  au 
7,  ere 

18.688 

II  lied  »l  Uw 

4,aM 

W,(WT 

40,805 

. 

7,448 

11 

al7,8M 

iS 

127. 2W 

ZS,5» 

,db,GoOglc 
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JMMU. 

CouDlrie.  to  which  exported. 

Value. 

A    enUn> 

26.170 

64,SQ8 

Bnwil 

H187 

22.189 

!:S 

■K 

Inm.Bteel.oDwroucbt 

11 

»,iie 

721181 

141,953 

93,  M2 

AiyeQlfiik' 

453,508 

■lis 

IS 

25,282 

1S,7M 

1!;% 

1B31S 
180:S22 

Be;  152 

308,60! 

877,687 

273,264 

10;990 

s».m 

elite 

40.869 

31,092 

United  Slata. 

B,M9 

e.ii8 

10,785 

9.MT 

rnrace 

1G,G1& 

iieloM 

3S 

258,2% 
SISIB 

1.^^ 

l»;677 
20  256 

B:97e 

frtl^ 

»;7« 

,db,GoOglc 
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Arllcl«). 

Countries  to  whicb  exported. 

Value. 

S,1M 

•iS 

s.on 

12.  »7 

4,34S 

two 

U,316 

umwd  suta 

4,300 
8,232 

lO.tM 

51, 2M 

1:SS 

3.706 

_ 

S&.G3a 

172,  Ka 

^ 

JS 

. 

Total 

&.i8e 

M.1MI 

._ 

loISM 
V.004 
29.54S 

as 

25,  MS 

ProvWomnndmesl 

i\aB 

VI.VU 
40,015 

as 

S.SS9 

!:S 

7.2oa 

I,W5 

s-s 

80.  OH 

ais 

2S,22( 

Total 

■A  TOT 

13B.M5 

»,27l 

II.18S 

as 

M,aift 

IKI,2U 

■m,-7w 

„  Google 
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AKI,,.. 

CountrlMtow 

Icb  export^!. 

V. 

ue. 

!        «.47l 

1       'Krx 

m.m 

Wood,  nuuulactuna 

do 

U,M& 

S7,4fl2 
■M.  US 
48  289 
M,OM 

M^oi^Hi^:;;: 

234!  7G6 

BrfU9liWoitInc<f».... 

lN2.9ai 

)«Ta 

Wwlf  1.  (Bhriii. 

1        9,4on 

as 

1       «),7&r> 

Ml.™ 

f^':::;:;.::;::::: 

86:296 

!k;«u 

i6e.3ii 

fOnnrt  Hnne 

Wool, nannel.»i.d  CHrpet... 

10,195 

IS 

72,189 

CspeorOrxMiHope.... 

United  Slate* 

Ope  of  Good  Hop*.... 

M,ei4 

Wool  HhawlB,  rugi,  honleTy, 

SfilisiO 

lOB-TflS 

1    fl,»S,22e 

ExporU  ofpTVtid'palfortign  artide*  to  the  different 


ArtlclM. 

Cbotltrlei  trom  whlcli  exported. 

Value. 

Buon  and  hBDiH 

France 

r^ 

i«.09a 

Fran™ 

I7,»09 
llll'iS 

as 

Is 

119.711 

Chltis,  porcelBln,  earthen- 

tm,m 

Malto 

Germanr 

itsn 

22,079 

i»,22e 

6.m 

22.383 

'S« 

mIbso 

".:g 

1:3! 

Ftah.euredorialled 

Oum.allrom 

uStedStatei '.''.'.'.'.'. 

£fill 

,db,GoOglc 
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JixporU  of  prinmpnl  Jordi^ti  articUe  to  Ou  differenl  eounlriai — Continaeil. 


ArtlclCT. 

Cuntrlw  ft™  which  exported. 

v^ 

». 

Hide*  raw 

rinfted  States 

1:S 

&^ 

■<ii«ofG^"Hii;;::::.'.'.':;:::.::::::::;;:.;;;: 

.!:g 

29,601 

eoisw 

.KS 

TiD,  blocks  Ingots,  b«B,  m 

4;M8 

30,016 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope 

ILMO 
S6,I0S 

175,895 

K! 

101,  IKl 

U  lied  Elates 

as 

■gs 

aro.036 

■as 

37,  SM 

Slmw  plalllng,  bala  or  bon- 
Tobacco,  foreign,  all  kinds. . 

Wool,  sheep  otlaml) 

ISlS 

K»,4IS 

MS.  821 

1,673. 2C6 

'li 

29;B1S 

aslBsi 

Cape  oi'otiodH<ie!;i'l!!;"  "I!;"!!!"/; !!'..! 

ss 

110.046 

1,878, 43> 

9.1*1,«« 

Articles 

Shipped  frem- 

Value, 

JEHWI 
516 

t4in.m 

2,511 

8plrll>i,  otherwlM  upedfled . . 

,!:g 

t».3se 

S:!S 

'SI:S 

169,944 

27,212 

^■^ 

'W 

aG«.460 

41. 9W 
B.408 

47.404 

230,  a» 

,db,GoOglc 
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991 

9  atid  ctmnflT/  of 


Aniclca. 

BlilH)ed  Irom— 

V.lue. 

France 

£l,ll».8n 

71,737 
2e,47S 

II 

^ss 

?!^'^ 

«•? 

ra,i80 

2,8W,7S7 

2,798,986 

18, 621,  MO 

AGHICOLTURE. 


In  the  matter  of  food  imports,  the  following  i^hows  the  quantities 
and  values  of  three  minor  food  producte  in  1899,  an  compared  with  1898: 


Article*. 

ISBg. 

1899. 

QuMUtj. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

8,a».*153 

£lfi.9el,  783 
2, 3*4;  384 

C^. 

5,516,091 

185,789,578 

a4J87|634       Z,389!318 

Total 

S,  449. 220 

ZB,  SIS.  409 

113,469,ZM       8,782,389 

26,277,983 

133,016,296 

The  1899  import  of  butter  was  the  highest  on  record. 

In  1898  and  1899, butter  and  cheese  came  from  the  following  countries: 


Counlry. 

Butter. 

Chee«. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

Cirf. 
1,465,030 

mess 

289:324 

'£S 

66,712 
41.231 
269: 646 

1.430,Ce2 
353!  942 

2ao|o83 

245,599 
262:381 

cw. 

Oal. 

44.608 
83,086 

292,925 
1,4^181 

485,995 

328:585 

60,657 

60,992 

8,209,163 

8,389,861 

,.m.m 

2,  ,189.318 

TmpoTlt  of  ofeomnrjorin*, 


I  give  the  above  table  to  show  that  even  in  articles  like  butter,  the 
United  States  shows  an  increase. 


sdbvGoo^^lc 
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The  following  table  gives  food  products  whk:h  need  not  come  from 
nearby  countries.  It  shows  total  value  of  certain  food  produt-ts 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  with  the  proportion  which  comes  from 
the  United  States. 


ifos. 

Total  valDe. 

Imported  from  Unilcd 

Btal«a. 

£»  sn  in 

U            93 

31           IM 

3         » 

10             '64 

£B6«™i 

13. 

:« 

b,6\b 

«n 

701 

5,715 
6.6Z 

2,  am 

251 
466 

ISO 

om 

609 

27, 7» 
31. 7« 

'7n 

K^^^^::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::: 

IS 

g^'^ 

S,™ 

vihea^^v/^'^\v^'^v^'."'^'.\y//^y^y/^'."'. 

733 

63S 

Total 

f73, 228,126 

(386,366,135 

46.«)6,e60 

226,812.235 

The  frozen  meat  brought  from  the  United  States  in  18t 
to  2, 756,796  hundredweight,  the  highest  on  i-ecord. 

The  area  in  crops  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1900,  a 
with  1899,  is  as  follows: 


compared 


A,,,,!.. 

IBM. 

.«.. 

Articles. 

18». 

im 

Acra. 

Aeret. 

ML682 
2,214,883 
4  589.086 

^™. 

Barley 

l,m,™  j    l.MO,^ 

2, 201, 7^1 
4,S73.(W» 

The  average  value  of  wheat  in  1898-99  was  268.  Id.  (?6.34)  per 
imperial  quarter,  as  compared  with  26s.  4d.  {$6. 40)  in  1899-1900;  of  bar- 
Icy,  26s.  Id  ($6.34)  in  1898-99,  and  25s.  ($6.08)  in  1899-1900;  of  oats, 
17s.  3d.  (114.19)  in  1898-99,  and  173.  4d,  ($4.22)  in  1899-1900. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  crops  in  this  section  on  September  1, 
1900,  as  compared  with  August  1,  1900,  were  as  followa: 
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EUROPE:    UMITED    KINGDOM. 
OOMHBBCE  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN. 


The  following  arc  the  importe  into  Great  Britain  of  certain  food 
protluctu  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1900,  as  coiupare^l  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year: 
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On  account  of  the  increased  shipping  at  this  port,  the  London  and 
Southwestern  Railway  Uompany  is  laying  four  tracks  on  its  road  from 
London  to  this  point.    This  has  wen  completed  within  2i  miles  of  hei'e. 

Extensive  improvementiit  are  also  being  made  in  the  docks,  the  rail- 
road lines  being  laid  to  every  wharf,  and  a  large  additional  frontage 
is  being  reclaimed  by  filling  in.  The  amount  expended  by  the  com- 
pany this  year  on  d<H:k  improvements  reaches  £65,000  ($316,3:i8), 
mating  the  total  cost  of  the  docks  over  £3,000,000  (» 14,599, 500). 

I  desire  to  quote  the  following  in  regard  to  passenger  traffic  on  the 
London  and  Southwestern  road.     It  is  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper: 

In  aililiiion  to  the  numerous  physii*!  atterations  mentioned,  the  com]»ny  have 
just  de<-iil<Hl  to  l&ke  the  initiative  in  introducing  on  English  rsilwava  a  mmple  nya- 
t«ni  of  warming  paswn|i«r  (;amagt«  during  the  winter  by  the  aiil  of  exhaust  fteaxn 
from  the  locomotivea.  The  new  rtock  now  iu  course  of  conBtnii-lion  at'EostleiKh  ie 
l)einR  fitted  with  the  heating  apparalUH,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adding  it 
to  all  the  existing  carriaKes-  When  thin  has  been  done,  foot  wciruiera  will  forever 
dixHpiteair  from  the  Iiondon  and  Southweatem  Hystem. 

BUILDINOS  AND    TRAMWAYS. 

During  the  j'ear  1S99,  an  isolation  hospital  was  built,  consisting  of 
several  Ne\jarate  houses  for  infectious  diseases.  The  cost  was  a  trifle 
over  HSllO.UOO,  exclusive  of  heating,  lighting,  ett\  It  was  opened  on 
November  1,  1899.  The  four  buildings  for  patients  coatain  72  beds, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  "2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
each  scarlet-fever  patient,  and  2,500  for  each  typhoid  or  diphtheria 
patient. 

Another  building,  erected  last  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000,  was 
a  nmnicipal  lodging  house.  In  this,  the  poorer  classes  to  the  number  of 
186  can  find  accommodations  at  6d.  (12  cents)  per  night. 

In  181)8,  the  corporation  purchased  the  tramways  tor  about  £51,000. 
There  were  some  6  miles  of  track  and  3  miles  of  'buses.  During 
1899  and  thb  year,  this  service  has  been  changed  into  an  electric  sys- 
tem. The  charges  are  Id.  (2  cents)  for  short  distances,  and  2d.  (4  cents) 
to  the  end  of  the  line  (about  3  miles  from  the  docks  to  Shirlev,  and 
about  3  Tiiiles  from  the  docks  to  Portswood).  Cars  mtove  to  fcjhirley 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2—63 
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at  interrals  of  ten  minuted,  and  to  Portswood  at  intervals  of  ten  min- 
utes.    The  estimated  protit^  of  the  lines  this  year  will  be  about  £8,0''n  >. 


The  births  during  the  year  1899  were  2,995;  Males,  1,534;  females, 
1,461.  The  deaths  were"  1,992:  Males,  1,072;  females,  920.  Of  the 
deaths,  534  were  under  the  age  of  1  year.  211  from  I  to  5  yeais,  77 
from  5  to  15  years,  66  from  15  to  25,  533  from  25  to  60,  and '571  over 
60.     The  total  number  of  marriages  was  896. 

The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  from  various  cause.s  during 
1899  as  compered  with  1898: 
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Classified,  the  deaths  for  1899  were  as  follows: 


Zymotic  d 

I^raHitic  diseaeee 

Dietetic  di<iea«es 

ConBtitational  diseasra.. 
Developmental  d 


Loca)  diseases 

Deaths  from  violence  . . 
Ill^defined  causes 


Total 1,992 


The  population  of   Southampton  on  January   1,  1900,  was  about 
105,831,  as  compared  with  103,168  on  January  1,  1899. 


The  following  table  shows  the  climate  of  Southampton  for  the  year 
1899: 
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SouTHAMFTON,  October  10^  1900. 


John  E.  Hoplby,  Conmtl. 


TUNSTALL. 

The  English  board  of  trade  returns  for  the  six  months  ended  June 

30,  1900,  of  earthenware,  china,  Parian,  and  porcelain  expoi-ted  from 

the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  State.-*  were  £305,897  ($1,488,647.75). 

against  £317,963  {*1,547,366.94)  in  1899,  and  £287,965  (*1, 401,381. 67) 

■  in  1898. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  of  the  same  goods  from  this  district 
to  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1900,  was 
$1,302,950.48,  or  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  crockevy 
from  this  countrj- to  the  United  States.  The  last-named  amount  shows 
a  falling  oflf  of  $184,017.35  from  the  exports  for  the  same  period  of 
1899.  This  is  mainly  due  to  a  strike  among  potters  here,  which  cora- 
menced  in  April  and  lasted  about  eight  weeks.  The  terms  of  settle- 
ment were  a  5  per  tent  increase  to  the  work  people. 

The  total  exports  of  crockery  to  all  countries  for  the  month  of  June 
were  £52,096,  or  $253,525.18,  less  than  for  the  same  month  of  1899. 

The  number  of  packages  of  crockery  shipped  from  this  district  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  return  or  Messrs.  David  Inglis  & 
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Co.,  of  Livei'pool,  for  the  six  monthu  ended  Juno  SO,  1900,  is  SSiOfiS, 
against  39,509  for  the  corrcBponding  period  of  1899. 

1  give  below  three  tables  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  W,  N.  Atkin- 
son, inspector  of  mines  for  the  North  Staffordshire  district.  Later 
statistics  than  these  are  not  obtainable  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  Table 
No.  1  shows  a  general  increase  in  the  output  up  to  January  1  laist, 
which  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  mouths  immediately  following. 
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The  tifcarcx  h>u)w  a  total  inrreaee  o< 

of  124,339  toiiH,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  ol  rather  more  tlian  IJ  per  c 

luUheshiro,  there  was  an  increase  ot  17,375  tona;  in  Shropshire,  an  increase  of  20,865 
tons;  and  in  North  t^taffordshire,  an  increase  of  86,099  tons. 


Tabi-b  No.  2.— /'mwtw  em/iloyed  and  number  ofmintt  uwierf,  1^99. 
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The  above  figures  show  a  tiital  iiicreaw  over  the  preceding;  year  in  the  numti^f  of 
persoiiHemplojpd  of  1,132,  which  i«  e<iiiiva!ent  to  an  increaw  of  nearly  4}  percent. 
'    "■    =i...,.".i...-.  ,..«=  ....  ;«n~-..„.,f  22  persons;  in  Shropshire,  a  ae—-  '  —" 

a  increase  of  1,185  personii. 
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Trade  generally,  both  home  and  foreign,  ia  considered  satisfactory. 
Prices  of  ever^'tbing  have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  coal,  which 
stands  about  as  it  did  in  April  la«t.  Ah  an  indication  of  the  condition 
of  the  iron  industry  here,  old  mills,  idle  for  some  years  pa.st,  have 
started  up.  Thiu  last  is  due  to  the  demand  for  railway  supplies  and 
bridges  for  South  Africa. 

American  manufactures  find  ready  sale  here.  Articles  of  wood, 
such  as  staves,  hulM,  wheels,  and  all  kind^  of  tools  ai'e  highly  spoken 
of  hy  operatives  and  mastere. 

There  are  no  direct  importers  in  the  district,  all  goods  i-eaching  here 
through  jobl>ers  in  London  and  Livenwol. 

I  hear  of  no  complaints  as  to  methods  of  packing  from  retailers 
of  American  articles. 

Wm.  Harrison  Bkadlry,  Consul. 

TuNSTALL,  October  S6,  1900. 
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During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899,  7,357  vessels  of  a  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  1,867,167  entered  the  iwrtof  Dublin,  of  which  507 
vessels  of  812,152  tona  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  6,690 
vessels  of  1,555,015  tons  in  the  coasting  or  cross-channel  trade.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  clearing  was  4,606,  with  a.  tonnage  of  1,267.518, 
made  np  of  108  vessels  of  77,W81  tons  in  the  foreign  and  4,i98  vessels 
of  1,189,537  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.    ■ 


The  total  value  of  direct  imports  from  foreign  and  colonial  countries 
in  1899  amounted  to  $12,487,000.  The  values  of  the  principal  imports 
were,  in  round  figures;  Barley,  $151,00fl;  corn,  $1,790,000;  farina- 
cpoua  foods,  141,000;  flour,  $2,088,000;  glass,  $165,000;  iron,  $390,000; 
lard,  $26,000;  lead,  $60,000;  margarine.  $71,000;  manures  (phosphates, 
etc.),  $286,000;  oil  cake,  $108,000;  paper,  $131,000;  petroleum,  $630,000; 
pyrites,  $173,000;  seeds.  $55,000;  seed  oil,  $42,000;  slates,  $89,000; 
sugar,  $661,000;  wheat,  $2,715,000;  wines,  $423,000;  spirits,  $285,000; 
oatmeal,  $47,000;  and  wood,  $1,333,000. 

It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  origin  of  tbB  imports,  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  corn,  flour,  paper,  petroleum,  and  wheat  comes  from 
the  United  States.  Much  of  the  iron  and  all  of  the  slates  are  Ameri- 
can. The  wines  come  from  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the 
spirits  from  France  and  Holland. 

Most  of  the  general  merchandise  imported  comes  via  British  ports, 
and  as  there  are  no  statistics  relating  to  the  cross-channel  trade,  it  i.-« 
not  possible  to  accurately  estimate  either  the  amount  or  value,  except 
in  the  case  of  coal,  of  which  about  one  million  tons  are  annually-  importwl. 
The  principal  cross-channel  imports  are  beer,  cement,  coal,  slates,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  principal  imports  into 
Dublin  from  the  United  States  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  190«>: 
Barley,  265,000  cwt.;  flour,  600,000  cwt.;  maize,  375.000  ewt. ;  petro- 
leum, 2,722,000  gallons;  slates,  260,000  pieces;  wheat.  920,000  ewt. 
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EXPORTS. 

There  are  practically  no  direct  exports  from  Dublin  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, almost  the  entire  trade  being  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Cilasgow. 
The  amounts  of  the  principal  exports  for  lt*9y,  according  to  the  best 
estimat^jj  I  can  get,  were  about  as  follows:  Porter,  ■110,0W)  hogsheads; 
cattle,  305,000  head;  horsea,  14,000  head;  sheep,  410,000  head;  swine, 
325.(X)0  head.  Butter,  bacon  and  hams,  mineral  waters,  and  oatmeal 
were  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Of  these  exports,  nearly 
all  the  live  stock  and  most  of  the  other  goods  went  to  Great  Britain. 
The  porter  was  shipped  to  all  part^  of  the  world. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were  beer,  hides,  mineral 
waters,  porter,  and  spirits. 

For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  the  jjrincipal  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  were,  in  round  figures:  Ale, 
beer,  etc.,  *722,000;  gelatine  nd  glue,  «10,000;  hides,  tl32,000; 
mackerel,  $32,000;  oatmeal,  $9,0u0;  sausage  casings,  110,000;  skins, 
J21,000;  spirits  and  wines,  *88,00(t,  and  woolens,  128,000.  The  total 
exporbi  to  the  United  States  were  $1,080,055,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $75,852. 

BANKS   AMD   RAILWAYS. 

The  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  the  joint-stock  banks  on  June  80, 
1900,  amounted  in  round  tigures  to  $200,000,000,  being  an  increase 
over  the  previous  June  total  of  $2,735,000  and  the  highest  total  ever 
i-ecorded  for  June.  The  amount  in  the  savings  banks  was  $50,000,000, 
an  increaae  of  $1,170,000  over  June,  1899. 

The  bank-note  circulation  was  $32,300,000,  an  increase  over  1899  of 
$2,390,000. 

On  June  30. 1900,  there  were  3,988  miles  of  railways  open  in  Ireland. 
Their  aver^^  receipts  per  mile  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30, 1900, 
were  $2,818,  an  increase  over  1899  of  2.9  per  cent,  the  total  receipUi 
being  $8,650,000. 

A.  DoNN  Piatt, 

Dublin,  Oetohfr  19,  1900.  Acting  Ciyiimil. 


BELFAST. 

In  reviewing  trade  conditions  in  Belfast  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1899  and  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  favorable  reports  are  at  hand 
of  imports,  exports,  and  the  state  of  trade  generally.  For  the  first- 
mentioned  period,  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1899,  the  production 
and  output  of  the  staple  industry  of  this  citv,  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  wiu  in  the  most  prosperous  state  it  had  been  for  a  decade  or 
more.  This  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the  great  demand  in  the  American 
market  for  that  clas-s  of  manufactured  goods  known  as  "unions,"  and 
the  increased  trade  due  to  the  opening  of  the  markets  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Flax  in  the  raw  state  and  yarn  had 
their  respective  share  in  attaining  this  prosperous  condition  of  atfairs, 
although  continental  countries  were  the  prmcipat  purchasers  of  these 
two  articles.  As  a  rule,  after  the  first  of  the  year  there  is  a  slight 
depression  in  the  textile  trade  which  lasts  only  till  the  spring.  The 
early  part  of  this  year,  however,  especially  in  connection  with  exports 
to  tne  United  States,  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  sales  were 
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very  brisk  until  about  April,  when  the  advanced  price  of  cotton,  aided 
by  an  overproduction,  greatly  reduced  the  sale  of  such  union  g^oods 
as  damasks,  huck  towels,  napkins,  and  canvas.  Cotton  has  st^dily 
advanced  in  value,  and  at  present  is  75  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  at 
this  time  last  year.  Shipbuilding,  an  industry  to  which  Belfast  owes 
much  of  it«  commercial  prosperity,  steadilv  increases  in  outpnt  of 
tonnage.  Under  separate  heads,  I  shall  deal  with  the  various  classes 
of  indiistries  in  this  city. 


The  cultivation  of  flax  of  late  has  been  decreasing  in  Ireland,  hut 
notwithstanding^  the  poor  encouragement  the  farmers  have  received 
during  previous  years,  this  season's  crop  shows  an  excess  in  acrea^> 
over  uiat  of  last  season.  The  scarcity  oi  labor  in  the  agricultui-al  dis- 
tricts throughout  Ireland  is  a  factor  whitrh  must  always  exercise  a 
Eowerful  influence  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  fla.\  crop,  but  it 
a.s  long  been  felt  that  the  farmers  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  the  crop;  in  other  words,  their  duties  ought  to  cease  after  the 
straw  has  been  retted  and  dried.  To  this  end,  the  flax -supply  and  linen 
merchants'  associations  have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  up-to-date 
ttiachinei-y  for  scutching  purposes,  but  results  have  not  l»een  wholly 
satisfactory.  Prices  of  the  coarser  qualities  of  flax  have  lieen  fully  2i) 
per  cent  higher  this  season  than  last,  although  the  better  grades  show 
only  a  fi'action  higher. 


Local  spinners  had  a  very  successful  six  months  in  ISftft  and  the  earlv 
part  of  lyOO;  but  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1900.  most  of  the  factories 
were  running  only  three-quarters  time.  The  American  West  Indian 
trade  alone  kept  up  to  the  standard.  The  continental  demand  was  fairly 
satisfactory  and  remains  so  at  present.  As  regards  the  United  States, 
hemstittihed  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs  were  greatly  in  demand  in 
the  latter  part  of  1891»,  but  fell  oflf  in  1900. 


This  trade  in  Belfast  has  shown  no  indication  of  lack  of  prosperity. 
Employment  is  given  to  about  12,000  men,  and  if  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  wages  to  the  amount  of  $125,0iHI  are  paid  out  weekly. 
The  following  tables  give  the  names  of  the  vessels  launched  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  together  with  tonnage  and  horsepowf  r, 
from  the  leading  yards  at  this  place: 

FROM  MESSRS.  HARLAND  &  WOLFF.  LIMITED, 
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THB   ENQINEERINQ   TRADK  (mECHANIOAL). 

Work  in  the  local  foundries  and  machine  Hhopa  has  been  in  a  most 
flouriwhing  condition  during  the  past  year.  Machinery  for  preparing 
and  xpinning  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibers,  as  well  an  steam  engines, 
with  shafting  and  pulleys  complete,  were  turned  out  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Quite  a  large  amount  of  the  first-named  machinery  wa.s  exported 
to  the  United  States,  while  markets  were  found  also  in  JEtussia,  t  ranee, 
Uermany,  and  Belgium.     Thin  trade  gives  employment  to  2,^1  men. 

THE   BUILDING    TRADE. 

In  a  prt^easive  city  like  Belfast,  which  is  continually  increasing  in 
population,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  building  trade  should  be  one  of 
the  most  active  industries.  Within  the  past  year,  the  number  of  new 
streets  constructed  and  houses  erected  has  been  very  lat^.  American 
timber  tigures  prominently  in  this  trade,  the  importations  this  year 
being  far  in  excess  of  those  of  last. 

PEOV18IONS. 

Trade  during  the  year  was  by  no  means  a  profitable  one  for  curera. 
Supplie.s  of  pork  were  very  limited  during  the  early  months,  and  prices 
ruled  mu(^h  too  high  U>  enable  curers  to  turn  out  tnc  finished  article  at 
anything  like  Httractive  prices  for  retailers.  This  resulted  in  a  gre«t 
boon  to  American  pork  packers  and  lard  exporters.  Athough  potatoes 
were  more  plentiful  thanduring  the  previous  year,  other  classes  of  food 
stuffs  were  much  dearer.  The  quantity  of  dairy-made  butter  brought 
to  market  in  the  north  of  Ireland  during  the  past  twelve  months  was 
very  large.  Owing  to  the  fine  weather  which  prevailed  in  autumn  and 
sprmg,  tne  quality  of  butter  obtainable  was  excellent.  Creamery  but- 
ter was  verj'  largely  pi-oduced  and  has  taken  a  high  position  in  local 
inai'ketM,  and  compares  favorably  in  value  with  the  products  of  either 
Fnineo  or  Denmark. 


The  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  most  successful  one  for  the 
tobacco  trade.  One  of  the  factors  which  assisted  manufacturers  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  raw  material,  owing  to  a  very  fine  crop  of  leaf 
grown  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer  of  1898,  on  which  man- 
ufacturers were  largely  working.     Owing  to  an  indifferent  crop  in  189H, 
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future  prospects  are  not  so  satisfactory.  The  American-nianufactured 
cigarette  is  slowly  losing  it£  popularity  in  this  market,  as  a  cheaper 
article  of  good  quality  is  produced  here.  At  one  time,  Ajnerican 
manufacturers  had  complete  control  of  the  trade  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  claimed  that  in  latter  years,  the  quality  has  deteriorated.  The 
popular  sale  of  cigarettes  manufactured  here  is  by  weight,  and  tbey 
vary  in  price  from  14  to  18  cents  per  ounce  of  38,  whereas  American 
cigarettes  are  put  up  in  packets  and  sell  for  13  cents  per  packet  of  12. 

LIVE   STOCK. 

From  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ireland,  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  of  12,774  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Cattle, 
on  (be  other  hand,  exhibit  an  increase  of  100,986^  sheep,  an  increaaeof 
23,190,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  94,836  in  the  number  of  pigs. 
Of  the  18,547,088  poultry  enimierated  in  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1900, 
1,108,632  were  turkeys,  2,007,673  were  geese,  3,037,040  were  duekw, 
and  13,403,743  were  oi-dinary  fowls. 

TIMBER  AND   SLATES. 

Owing  to  the  demand  from  builders  of  small  property  having  almost 
ceased,  there  was  not  much  activity  in  these  trades  during  any  portion 
of  the  year.  Prices  abroad  steadily  increased  from  the  summer  of  1899, 
and  are  now  higher  than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  nor  doen 
there  seem  to  be  any  probability  of  lower  rates  being  obtainable  in  the 
early  future.  Local  quotations  were  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  tbose 
from  shippers,  but  as  new  and  higher  priced  cargoes  came  forward, 
merchant  were  forced  to  put  prices  up.  Slates  have  been  scarce,  ship- 
ments from  Welsh  quarries  coming  forward  very  slowly,  while  Amer- 
ican slates  have  almost  ceased  to  be  used,  as  they  were  chiefly  takeo  up 
by  small  builders,  who  are  not  now  so  much  in  the  running  as  for- 
merly. Laths  and  other  goods  in  connection  with  the  timber  trade 
have  steadily  increased  in  value,  and  prices  are  almost  certain  to  remain 
upon  the  present  high  level  for  months  to  come.  Of  timber,  1,292,039 
cubic  feet  were  imported  into  Belfast  last  season,  a  slight  decrease, 
compared  with  the  amount  imported  during  the  previous  year. 


For  a  few  months  after  June  30,  1899,  there  was  a  fair  demand  for 
fuel.  Prices  remained  steady  and  consumers,  especially  users  of  steam 
coal,  were  able  to  place  their  contracts  on  favorable  terms.  Collieries 
l>eing  well  supplied  with  orders  and  the  output  of  the  pits,  both  for 
house  and  steam,  being  freely  consumed  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, it  was  obvious  that  with  the  approach  of  winter,  higher  prices 
were  to  be  expected.  In  Octol>er,  prices  advanced  substantially,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  that  they  would  be  maintained.  This  result 
was  due  more  to  the  increase  in  the  ordinary  trade  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  the  withdrawal  of  labor,  owing  to  the  reserves  being 
caliwi  out,  and  the  extra  demand  for  fuel  for  the  use  of  iteamsbips, 
than  to  any  abnormal  local  demand.  Prices  remained  firm  dui-ing  the 
early  months  of  1900,  but  towai-d  May  and  June  increased  rapidly. 
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qrain  trade. 

The  year  ended  June  30  was  ratber  uneventful  in  the  wheat  trade. 
Prices  have  been  at  a  moderate  level,  and  fluctuations  were  not  lai^e. 
The  harvest  in  all  exporting  countries,  except  Russia  and  India, 
was  abundant,  and  as  France  gathered  'a.n  unusually  large  crop  of  this 
cereal  during  the  year,  the  deficiency  in  exports  from  Russia  and  India 
did  not  materially  influence  prices.  In  tne  shipment  of  corn,  large 
cargoes  were  imported  from  Argentina  in  the  latter  part  of  1899,  but 
the  first  six  months  of  1900  saw  this  supplanted  by  heavy  shipments 
from  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  an  exceptionally  lai^e  crop  har- 
vested there  last  year. 

AORICULTCRAL  8EED8. 

There  was  a  moderate  stock  of  rye-grass  seed  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and,  as  prices  were  very 
low,  the  position  was  strong,  holders  waiting  for  and  obtaining  more 
profitable  prices  than  those  for  the  previous  year.  The  crop  of  clover 
seed  was  a  failure  in  Fiance  and  a  partial  failure  in  the  producing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe;  so  that  America  nad  to  be  called  upon  to  supply  the 
demand,  and,  as  her  crop  was  also  small,  had  it  not  been  for  a  large 
supply  of  i^eds  held  over  from  last  season,  and  a  good  crop  of  English 
clover,  a  famine  for  seed  would  no  doubt  have  occurred. 

HOPE    AND  TWINE. 

This  is  a  local  industry  that  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
at  present  employs  over  8,000  hands.  Cables,  ropes,  cords,  twine, 
and  lines  of  every  description  are  being  daily  manufactured,  and  the 
productions  of  this  industry  supply  the  local  demand  and  are  largely 
exported. 

UNITED   STATES  TEADE. 

Statistical  information  is  not  obtainable  to  show  the  amount  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  this  consular  district,  as  shipments 
are  made  principally  to  Southampton,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and 
then  from  these  placew  to  Belfast;  but  United  States  machinery,  ^ri- 
cultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  machinery  for  metal  working,  such 
as  shapingnnd  boring  apparatus,  and  lathes  and  labor-saving  machinery, 
are  very  largely  in  use  here.  American  tobacco  in  leaf  and  ribs  is 
principally  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  is  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers here  for  smoking  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  Clreat  quantities 
of  American  pork  and  frozen  beef  are  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  this  consular  district,  and  are  used  in  the  country  districts  as  well  as 
the  larger  towns.  Fruits  and  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  from  the  United 
St^ites  find  a  ready  sale,  and  American  flour  so  dominates  the  market 
that  very  little  is  received  from  any  other  source.  Corn  flour  and 
Indian  corn  from  the  United  States  are  extensively  used.  Bicycles, 
Iwots  and  shoes,  proprietary  medicine^^,  and  many  other  productions 
of  our  country  are  to  be  found. 

William  W.  Touvellk,  fhnihil. 

Belfast,  Septernber  Sff,  1900. 
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CORK  <  QUKEN8TOWTJ ) . 

The  coDunerce  and  industries  of  this  district  have  been  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  during  the  past  year.  The  port  has  been  much 
unproved  by  continual  dred^ng,  and  the  lai^est  ship  ever  discharged 
at  Cork  is  here  at  present  with  a  cargo  of  over  6,000  tons  of  timber 
from  Pensacola.  Fitch  pine,  from  the  Southern  States,  is  still  highly 
prized  here,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  steadily  increasing.  The  cargo 
of  the  Nord^,  now  unloading,  consists  of  hewn  and  sawed  pitch-pine 
1(^,  large  mast  pieces,  and  seasoned  boards  and  sheetings,  suitable 
for  builtOng  purposes. 


Slates,  from  Pennsylvania  quarries,  which  were  mentioned  in  mv 
last  annual  report,  are  still  growing  in  favor,  and  help  to  keep  North 
Wales  prices  in  check.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  getting  suitable  ships 
to  bring  them.  One  of  the  largest  shippers  of  timber  and  slates  m 
Cork  tells  me  that  he  offered  to  charter  a  large  steamer  for  slates,  to 
be  filled  up  with  coal,  but  found  the  price  asked  for  coal  to  be 
prohibitive. 

The  import  of  wheat  for  the  past  year  was  68,375  tons,  against 
58,001  the  previous  year.  Over  naif  of  this  was  brought  from  the 
United  States;  the  balance  from  River  Plate,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Chile.  None  was  reported  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  at  one  time 
supplied  all  the  wheat  for  this  district. 

flour  from  the  United  States  is  extensively  used,  over  20,000  bar- 
rels being  imported  annually.  It  comes  through  Liverpool  and  Gla^:- 
gow,  and  there  is  no  direct  importation.  There  are  several  well- 
appointed  mills  which  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  flour  used. 

Of  maize,  96,542  tons  were  imported  this  year,  against  85,078  the 
previous  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  came  from  the  United  States 
and  the  Kiver  Plate,  the  Black  Sea  sending  the  remainder.  Maize  is 
very  little  used  in  this  district  for  human  food;  the  round  maize  frona 
Ai-gentina  is  growing  in  favor  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs. 

Of  iron  and  steel,  the  supply  comes  fi-om  England  and  Scotland, 
and  amounts  to  about  12,000  tons  yearly. 

About  16,0(X)  tons  of  sugar  are  used  annually.  It  is  nearly  all  beet 
sugar,  and  is  shipped  in  bags  from  Hamburg. 

The  coal  used  here  is  brought  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
importation  amounts  to  over  400,000  tons  yearly.  Owing  to  its  high 
pnce,  industries  are  being  seriously  affected.  One  mill  that  paid  a  reg- 
ular annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  past 
year.  Other  millers  think  of  using  oil  instead  of  coal.  An  effort  is 
also  being  made  to  reopen  mines  near  Kanturk,  in  County  Cork,  and 
although  the  coal  is  or  an  inferior  quality,  it  is  thought  it  will  sell 
readily  on  account  of  the  present  high  prices.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  compress  the  native  peat.  So  far  as  tried,  the  product  has 
been  well  thought  of  in  England,  where  it  has  been  used  for  household 
purposes.  This  would  be  a  near  and  convenient  port  for  coal  from 
the  United  States. 

About  6,000  tons  of  oil  are  imported  yearly — nearly  all  from  the 
United  States. 

Tobacco  is  increasing  in  use  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
1«»1, 1  pound  per  capita  was  used;  in  1809.  2  pounds.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  tons  were  brought  here  the  past  year  from  Liver- 
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pool  and  London  (nearly  all  of  which  was  imported  from  the  United 
States)  sod  manufactured  in  this  district  mostly  into  rolls  and  plugs. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  this  port  to  the  United  Stat«s  is  direct.  The 
nunil)er  of  emigrants  from  Queenstown  for  1899  was  28.887,  and  for 
liUJO  it  will  be  larger.  New  ships  are  being  added  to  the  several  emi- 
grant lines  yearly,  and  the  companies  are  rieing  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  add  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  So 
comfoi-table  has  the  steer^e  been  made  that  large  numbers  of  visitors 
come  over  in  it  every  year;  and  thefic  visitors,  who  are  all  entered  as 
emigrants  on  their  return,  make  up  fully  one-half  of  those  departing 
from  here  each  year  for  the  United  States. 


Exports  include  cured  mackerel,  hides,  whisky,  and  chemicals.  Ship- 
ments of  mackerel,  which  were  cured  specially  for  the  United  States 
market,  fell  off  about  one-half  during  the  past  year,  and  this  present 
season  one  of  the  principal  curing  companies  informs  me  there  will  be 
none  cured,  owing  to  the  improved  condition  of  American  fisheries. 

Over  4,000  tons  of  eggs  and  over  7,000  tons  of  provisions  are 
shipped  yearly  to  the  English  and  Scotch  markets. 

Cork  bacon  is  highly  prized  and  is  at  present  selling  as  high  as  66s. 
(IflB.O.'J)  per  hundredweight  when  Danish  is  64s.  ($15.55),  Canadian 
6l)s.  (*U.58),  and  that  from  the  United  States  only  46e.  (*11.17). 
There  is  a  shortage  of  94,000  hc^s  in  Ireland  this  year,  and  a  large 
decrease  in  England  also. 

Of  butter,  about  12,000  tons  are  sent  from  Cork  yearly  to  England 
and  Scotland.  It  is  nearly  all  made  in  creameries  now  and  is  shipped 
to  these  countries,  where  it  finds  a  quicker  and  better  market.  At 
present,  Irish  creamery  butter  is  selling  at  110s,  ($21).  73)  per  hundred- 
weight, when  finest  dairy  only  brings  from  96s.'  to  lOOs.  ($23.S2  to 
$24.33).  They  use  in  the  creameries  here  "Alpha  I^aval"  No.  1  sep- 
arators, doing  400  gallons  an  hour  each;  Barmeister  &  Wains's  heaters, 
I>ani«h  coolers,  cream  tanks  from  Gray,  Strauraar,  Scotland,  and 
<!hurns  from  Llewellyn,  Wales.  Farmers  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
creameries,  as  they  yield  more  butter  and  a  better  price  with  much  less 
lal)or.  Everything  here  seems  to  suit  this  industry,  and  it  will  very 
likely  be  largely  increased,  not  only  in  this  district,  but  throughout 
Ireland. 

The  Cork  Electric  Lighting  and  Tramways  Company  is  doing  a  fine 
I  nisi  new. 

The  Cork  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company  reports  the  largest  busi- 
ness done  for  years,  hut  the  managers  find  their  margin  of  profits  is 
nm<;h  reduced,  owing  to  great  advance  in  piices  of  flax  and  coal.  They 
also  complain  of  the  very  bad  quality  of  Russian  flax,  which  they  say 
is  the  worst  they  have  had  for  thirty  years.  The  average  prices  of  flax 
for  ISHit  and  I'.HH)  were  as  follows: 
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It  appears  th»t  the  acreage  of  flax  for  1900  hae  increased  20  per  cent 
over  w&t  of  18U9,  but  the  etock  on  hand  was  so  exhausted  that  no 
redaction  in  price  ia  anticipated.  The  prices  of  linen  and  Itnon  yams 
have  advanced  fully  20  per  cent  since  last  year. 

The  woolen  factories  ut  Blarney  and  other  parts  of  this  district  ai-e 
running  full  time  with  full  force,  and  are  doing  a  got>d  business. 

Daniei,  Swinet,  007l«ul. 

QuEBNSTOWii,  IStipteinber  18,  1900. 


SUUemnit  ^mw'utg  noriffaitttri,  port  of  Cork,  }vr  yttxt  fnded  SfpUmber,  1900. 
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eCOTIiAUD. 

KDINBURGU. 

The  tide  of  American  importe  into  Scotland  uteadily  rises.  This  is 
tme  not  only  of  our  food  products,  which  are  in  aliuo^^t  universal 
demand,  but  also  as  to  a  numerous  variety  of  manufactures.  During 
the  past  twelve  months,  the  quantity  of  American  goods  in  the  markets 
of  Uie  east  of  Scotland  has  l»en  much  hii^r  than  ever  before  and  the 
volume  of  trade  visibly  greater,  I  ssy  visibly,  because  anyone  having 
tjome  knowledge  of  general  business  conditions  here  in  recent  years 
may  see  the  fa«t  for  himself  without  reguiring  the  testimony  of 
importers  or  wholesale  merchants,  or  of  statistics.  It  should  l>e  added 
that  the  market  which  has  been  gained  fur  many  lines  of  uur  manufac- 
tures is  not  experimental  or  temporary,  but  sound  and  permanent, 
subject  only  to  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  trade  and  changes  in  public 
taste.  The  business  done  resta  on  the  substantial  basis  of  a  growing 
preference  for  our  goods.  Merchants  have  not  forced  them  on  the 
attention  of  customers,  but,  rather,  the  customers  have  induced  mer- 
chants to  handle  the  articles.  Trade  built  upon  this  foundation  is 
likely  to  endure,  if  prices  and  quality  continue  satisfactory.  This 
prominent  position  held  by  various  American  articles  in  the  market 
nas  not  been  won  without  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  and  their  agents  to  bring  their  wares  into  public  favor. 
Generally  speaking,  to  sell  to  a  Scotsman  an  article  with  which  he  is 
not  fomiliar  involves  a  clear  demonstration  of  its  merit*.  As  to  a 
number  of  articles  now  in  common  use,  this  process  has  been  slow  and 
somewhat  expensive  in  the  past,  but  a  reputation  once  gained,  a  manu- 
facturer has  a  devoted  and  profitable  customer  in  a  Scotsman,  a  cus- 
tomer who  spends  money  freely  for  what  he  wants,  although  he  will 
not  take  as  a  gift  anything  that  does  not  suit  him.  It  is  this  phase  of 
the  Scottish  character,  plamly  shown  in  all  transactions  in  the  misiness 
world,  that  has  convinced  me,  as  stated  in  previous  reports,  of  the 
necessity  for  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  consider  this  com- 
mercial field  as  something  apart  from  England,  to  be  specially  culti- 
vated if  they  would  obtain  the  best  results  nere.  This  policy  has  been 
pursued  since  1898  by  an  increasing  number  of  American  firms  and 
companies,  and  to  the  new  departure  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  largely 
the  advance  we  have  made  and  are  making  in  Scotland. 

THE  COURSK   OF  TRADE. 

Apparently,  the  war  in  South  Africa,  with  the  attendant  demands 
upon  the  people  for  subscriptions  for  a  score  of  objects  connected  with 
military  operations,  has  had  little  effect  upon  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. The  usual  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  for  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries.  In  nearly  all  mercantile  lines,  business  has  been 
active  during  the  year,  and  wo  far  as  can  be  noticed,  it  is  not  yet 
affected  by  the  depression  in  manufacturing  circles  which  began  some 
months  ago.  This  depression,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
resulting  from  the  high  prices  of  raw  material  and  fuel  and  from 
American,  German,  and  Belgian  competition,  will,  it  is  thought,  soon 
be  severely  felt  in  the  industrial  communities.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
consumption  jn  undiminished  in  most  lines,  notwithstanding  the  geueral 
market  DOS  until  lately  been  a  rising  one. 
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LMPOHT8   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  articles  of  commerce  that  the  United  States  now 
scnd»  regularly  to  Scotland,  aside  from  food  products,  perhaps  the 
most  marked  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  the  sale  of  hardware.  This 
includes  kitchen  utensils  of  all  sorts,  but  not  stoves  or  ranges,  except 
to  a  limited  extent  Our  wood  ware  has  also  secifred  an  importaot 
place  in  the  market.  American  furniture  has  been  coming  gradually 
into  favor,  notably  deska,  tables,  bookcases,  and  chairs.  This  is  true 
also  of  our  boots  and  shoes,  which  furm  a  considerable  part  of  the 
stock  in  the  leading  footwear  shops.  Rubbers  and  other  ruober  goods 
of  American  make  Dave  been  commercial  items  in  Edinburgh  for  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  fair  amount  of  trwle 
has  been  gained  in  the  face  of  strong  competition  from  long-eetablisbed 
local  manufactories  in  these  lines.  The  sales  of  our  machinery  and 
machine  tools  advance  constantly.  They  are  getting  into  every  branch 
of  production.  Moreover,  not  only  electric  motors  for  operating  coal 
mines,  but  also  heavy  engines  for  electric- power  stations  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  United  States  this  year.  In  our  wood  manufactures, 
such  as  spokes,  handles,  and  staves,  there  was,  I  am  told  by  a  dealer  in 
Edinburgh,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  the  sales  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1900,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1899,  In 
hand  tools  and  implements,  there  has  been  a  likegrowth  of  trade.  Soap, 
soap  powder,  and  starch  have  been  coming  in  larger  quantities.  The 
imports  of  wire  and  wire  goods  have  been  100  per  cent  greater  this  year 
than  last.  The  iron  and  steel  merchants  having  the  contract  for  the  iron 
work  of  the  new  North  British  Railway  station  in  this  city  (which  is,  by 
the  way,  the  most  extensive  railway  station  in  area  covered  in  the  United 
Kingdom)  received  last  summer  about  3,000  beams  and  plates  from  the 
United  States.  The  recent  heavy  shipments  of  American  steel  plates 
to  west  coast  purchaseis  have  forced  the  steel-plate  makers  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England  to  reduce  prices.  Among  otiier  Amer- 
ican articles  which  are  assuming  more  commercial  importance  each 
year  may  be  mentioned  leather,  oil,  ocher,  paraffin  wax,  clocks  and 
watches,  paint,  paper  tinish,  rosin,  drugs  and  chemicals,  dental  mate- 
rials, organs,  glassware,  and  confectionery. 

In  the  movements  of  grain  and  food  pioducts  from  America  to  this 
market,  the  most  noteworthy  changes  since  IS99  are  a  vast  increase  in 
the  imports  of  barlev  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  corn.  There  is 
a  growing  trade  in  fruits,  both  fresh  and  canned,  chilled  beef,  canned 
meats,  hams  and  bacon,  cheese,  oatmeal,  pickles,  and  sauces. 

HINTS  TO   MANUFACTUBEBS. 

The  number  of  United  States  manufacturers  who  send  agents  to 
Scotland  to  intioduee  their  goods  or  extend  their  sales  increases  year 
by  year.  The  personal  element  is  important  in  business,  and  these 
direct  efforts  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  successful.  My  association  with 
business  men  has  given  me  opportunities  for  studying  the  market,  and 
1  venture  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  some  lines  of  our  manufactures 
which  might  be  pushcdmore  vigorously,  with  a  reasonable  prospectof 
profitable  results.  In  the  following  notes,  reference  is  made  only  to 
American  articles: 

Farm  wagons  and  carts  could  have,  I  am  convinced,  a  much  larger 
sale  in  Scotland. 

r.iizsd  by  Google 
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'  Trunks  of  the  steamer  pattern  and  valises  of  all  sizes  are  well  suited 
to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  people. 

Wooden  ware  of  the  best  quality,  such  us  many  of  our  wood-working 
plants  produce,  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 

Varnishes  and  wood  stains  have  a  fair  market  now,  and  should  come 
more  generally  into  use. 

Heaters  and  radiators,  both  steam  and  hot-water,  are  in  demand. 
For  large  houses,  especially  public  buildings,  the  system  of  heating  is 
graduafly  changing  from  grates,  which  are  inadequate,  to  the  up-tO'date 
methods.  The  Axaerican  radiators  that  have  oeen  pla<;ed  in  Edin- 
burgh houses  are  giving  satisfaction. 

House  moldings  and  picture-frame  moldings  have  obtained  a  market 
which  might  be  considerably  extended. 

Kitchen  ware  seems  to  have  an  excellent  opening  here,  and  proper 
efforts  may  make  it  as  prominent  commercially  as  are  our  hand  tools 
in  the  trades. 

Locks,  hinges,  and  other  small  hardware  are,  I  am  informed  by  deal- 
ers, selling  well  and  likely  to  become  standard  articles. 

Porcelain  bath  tubs,  plumbers'  woodwork,  and  water-closet  appliances 
have  been  subjects  of  inquiry  at  this  office  during  the  past  year. 
They  have  been  imported  to  some  extent.  It  is  believed  that  a  good 
chance  is  offered  for  building  up  a  valuable  trade  in  these  lines. 

There  is  an  expanding  opportunity  here  for  the  sale  of  mechanical 
novelties  of  all  kinds. 

In  machinery  lines,  1  am  told  that  drilling  and  boring  devices,  pump- 
ing and  quarrying  machinery,  and  pulverizing  machines,  and  also  con- 
tractors' machinery,  should  have  a  consideralDle  market  in  Scotland. 
Improved  devices  are  ea^rly  sought  for. 

A  much  better  trade  is  possible  in  harness  and  carriage  leather  and 
hardware. 

An  important  article  for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  good  opening, 
although  competition  may  be  keen,  is  iron  and  steel  tubing. 

Among  other  articles  mentioned  to  me  as  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion are  electrical  supplies,  paints  and  colors,  sashes  and  doors,  carpet 
sweepers,  filing  cabinets,  paper  bags,  confectionery,  pocketbooks, 
cardcases,  and  small  articles  of  that  description. 


THE    PACKING   OF   GOODS. 


The  importance  of  the  proper  packing  of  goods  for  export  is  a  mat- 
ter concerning  which  there  is  no  room  for  two  opinions.  If  it  were 
not  common  knowledge  that  the  arrival  of  merchandise  at  its  destina- 
tion in  good  condition  is  essential  to  foreign  business,  as  it  is  to  home 
trade,  the  fact  that  space  in  the  Paris  Exposition  was  devoted  to  object 
lessons  on  packing  would  show  that  the  commercial  world  recognizes 
it  as  a  vital  part  of  the  process  of  getting  and  holding  any  market. 

Methods  of  packing  differ  in  di^rent  countries,  but  there  is  excel- 
lent packing  evervwnere,  and  bad  packing  also.  The  one  thing  clear 
is  that  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  who  wins  a  reputation  for  the 
best  packing  of  articles  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  foreign  trade, 
prices  and  quality  of  goods  being  satisfactory. 

I  have  undertaken  U>  gather  information  and  collate  opinions  of  man- 
ufacturers, importers,  and  eirtwrters,  and  well-informed  shippers, 
casemakers,  and  stevedores  in  this  district,  on  the  subject  of  packing 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt  2— ti4 
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goods.  This  informatiou  and  these  opinions  relate  to  imporbj  from 
and  exports  to  nearly  all  countries,  covering  many  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise. TbiR  work  has  been  done  with  the  idea  that  possibly  American 
manufacturers  and  shipperu  will  derive  from  the  facts  and  views  stated 
some  benetit  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  At  the  risk  of  giving  much 
that  may  be  superfluous,  1  have  gone  into  details  as  to  the  forms  in 
which  certain  classes  of  goods  are  imported  and  expoi'ted.  But  tbis 
has  seemed  necessary  in  some  instances,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  all, 
where  applicable,  for  convenience  and  uniformity.  The  opinions  held 
here  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  packing  have  been,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  reduced  by  me  to  a  succinct  statement  as  to  each  article 
touched  upon.  In  not  a  few  cases,  this  is  far  from  adetjuate;  but  it  will 
at  least  afford  an  insight  into  the  British  idea  of  the  way  the  packing 
should  be  done. 

As  above  noted,  this  report  refers  to  both  impoi'ted  and  exported 
goods.  No  comparison  is  attempted  of  the  methods  of  packing  m  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  purpose  being  to  describe  or  indimte  the  best 
method,  irrespective  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  practiced.  But 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  wherein  American  packing  is 
directly  commented  upon. 

With  reference  to  toe  packing  done  by  United  States  manufacturers 
and  other  producers  and  the  export  houses,  little  fault  is  found  with 
it,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  in  this  market  as  approaching  very 
close  to  perfection  in  most  lines  of  goods.  This  may  oe  specially  said 
of  machmery,  both  heavy  and  light  implements,  hardware  and  wood 
ware,  bottled  and  canned  fruit,  and  catsups,  sauces,  and  the  like.  An 
importer  of  American  tools,  implements,  bolts,  and  nuts,  bandies, 
lawn  mowers,  and  a  score  of  other  articles,  informs  me  that  "all  goods 
are  received  m  excellent  condition,  and  I  do  not  think  the  method  of 
packing  could  be  improved  upon,"  A  large  importer  of  condiments, 
canned  fruits,  and  cssed  goods  of  all  sorte- writes: 

We  are  almost  weekly  in  receipt  of  a,  variety  of  cased  goods  whieh  have  been  packed 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  therefore  well  able  to  speak  of  the  general  character  of 
the  pacfciae  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  eicpenence  ie  that  the  packing  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  Damage  to  contents  from  defective  packing  is  of  lare  ovcurrenre; 
indeed,  in  our  opinion,  the  Americans  excel  in  their  skill  and  taate  in  getting  up 
packed  goods. 

An  important  firm  dealing  in  light  machinery,  novelties,  and  farm 
specialties  says: 

e  for  criticieing  the  paoking  of  watee  by  Amer- 

Other  merchants  have  freely  expressed  similar  views.  There  is  a 
discordant  note  as  to  one  kind  of  i-aw  fruit — apples — the  objection  being, 
however,  not  to  the  packing  of  the  fruit,  but  to  undersized  barrels. 
A  leading  and  reliable  dealer  writes: 

There  are  some  American  shippers  who  get  tlie  size  of  barrel  made  for  themselves 
under  the  standard  size  and  containing  sometimes  a  stone  (HpouiidH)  lesa  than  they 
should.  A  United  States  barrel  of  apples  should  contain  120  pounds  of  apples  (a 
pound  or  two  more  or  less  does  not  matter),  but  with  the  small  size  of  barrel  they 
get  made,  there  is  frequently  as  much  as  14  pounds  less.  Not  only  the  quality  of  the 
applee,  but  also  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  should  be  indicated  on  the  barrel.'  What 
I  mean  is  that,  independent  of  the  wood,  there  should  be  13)  pounds  of  fniit. 

There  ie  also  criticism  of  cheese  bojes.  One  provision  dealer  writes 
that  he  has  '^always  considered  the  wood  protection  insufficient,  and 
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especially  the  f&Hteiiing  of  the  lids,  which  might  be  improved,  as  a 
great  many  come  here  with  the  lids  off,  and  in  this  case  the  cheese  is 
Rkely  to  get  damaged,  in  addition  to  the  box  itself."  Some  fault  is 
found,  also,  with  tEe  American  packing  of  clocks,  bicyelea,  and  bicycle 
partfi,  wood  pulp,  hams,  cotton-seed  nieal,  roain,  tobacco,  and  a  few 
other  articles.  In  most  cases,  the  complaints  relate  to  defects  which 
should  easily  be  i-emedicd. 

In  these  paragraphs,  the  words  following  the  figure  (1)  denote  the 
more  important  forms  in  which  an  article  is  shipped,  the  most  common 
form  being  stated  fii-st;  the  matter  following  the  figure  (2)  describes  or 
indicates  the  method  of  packing  considered  by  shipoers  and  importei-s 
to  be  the  best,  or  gives  the  opinion  commonly  held  iiere  regarding  the 
way  packing  is  now  done.  Where  there  is  pi-actically  only  one  form 
of  pack^e  or  only  one  way  in  which  an  article  is  prepared  for  shipment, 
the  figures  are  omitted,  and  the  matter  relates  to  the  best  method  of 
packing  or  some  feature  of  it,  or  comments  on  present  methods.  I 
should  add  that,  although  the  export  <-Ase  universally  recognized  as 
the  best  for  all  goods  requiring  special  prote(^tion  from  moisture  is  a 
tin-lined  or  zinc-lined  case,  where  the  word  case  is  used  in  these  p^es, 
the  ordinary  wooden  case  is  meant,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Acidt.- — (1)  BftirelM,  baskets,  kegs,  carboys.  (2)  For  dry  acide  the  barrels  ehould 
always  be  paper  lined  to  prevent  leakage. 

^^.  —  (1)  Barrels,  caHes,  kegs.  (21  UsHally  96  half  bottles,  stone,  wrapped  in  Inoae 
etntw,  are  put  in  a  barrel  and  j>aeke<i  thus:  Bottom  tier  of  barrel,  24  bottles,  standing, 
witli  heads  upward;  Be<'ond  tier,  26  bottles,  necka  downward;  third  tier,  27  bottles, 
with  heads  upwanl;  top  tier,  20  bottler,  necks  downward.  When  packed  in  cases, 
aliout  10  dozen  pints  to  a  case,  the  at<ine  bottles  are  inclosed  in  straw  envelopes. 
Strong  barrels  and  cases  are  required. 

Alum. — (1)  Bulk,  bags.  (2)  Cake  alum^  now  generally  shipped  in  bulk,  should 
he  packed  in  b^s  U>  save  shortages.  It  u  thout;lit  that  the  change  would  prove 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

Ammonia .^{1)  Cytinders,  packages.  (2)  Cylinders  should  be  strongly  cased  over 
for  protection. 

Aniliiie  dye. — (1)  Barrels,  packages.      (2)   All  issks  or  barrels  should   be  paper 

AnpU'.—Cl)  Barrels,  cases,  hags,  baskets.  (2)  American  apples  are  generally  well 
packed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  barrets  remaining  In  fair  condition  as  long  as  any 
other,  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  keeps  in  a  better  state  when  shipped  in  barrels 
ventilated  by  small  diamond -shaped  holes  cut  In  four  places  in  the  staves.  This  is  a 
IHitch  idea,  and  the  apples  from  Holland  arrive  in  a  more  marketable  condition,  as 
a  rule,  than  those  from  any  other  country,  although  the  quality  is  i>erhaDS  inferior. 

Bagging. — (1)  Bales,  bundles,  packa^s.  (2)  Bags  are  in  press-pacted  bales, 
covered  with  strong  jute  cloth  and  bound  with  steel  hoops. 

Beer. — (1)  Barrels,  kegs,  rases.  (2)  It  is  considered  essential  that  beer  barrels  be 
as  tree  as  possible  of  tannin  and  always  iron  Ixjund. 

Bicychv. — As  a  rule,  the  material  of  which  American  crates  are  made  lacks  the 
proper  strength.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cases  in  which  bicycle  parts  are  shipped. 
solid  crates  and  cases  are  requireil,  as  rough  hanilling  is  always  to  be  expected. 

Bi»cait». — IHns  packed  in  a  close-fitting  cases,  any  spare  space  being  filled  in  with 

Bleach. — Barrels  lined  with  stout  paper. 

BoUt  nnd  nute. — (1}  Boxes,  hags,  packages.  (2)  Extra-strong  cases  and  tight 
packing  neceasary,  owing  to  the  weight.  Bolts  shipped  in  bags  are  sometimes  dam- 
aged by  water  and  dampness  and  otherwise. 

Bommeal. — (1)  Bags,  cases,  packages.     (2)  Bags  well  made  of  stronf^  material. 


Book». — Owing  to  the  weight  of  books,  large  boxes  or  cases  are  unwieldy. 
t>eBt  to  pack  books  back  and  front  eilges  alternately,  with  paper  between  every  row 
and  every  layer.    Leather-bound  books  and  other  valuable  works  are  wrapped  up 


separately  in  paper.    The  box  should  be  lined  with  waterproof  paper.    It  is  noc«B- 
sary  to  boon  each  box  and  secure  with  screws. 

Boott  and«lw€». — The  common  style  of  case  firmly  packed  and  secured  around  the 
ends  fully  serves  its  purpose  everywhere 
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BoaU». — (1)  Mate,  crates,  bales,  bags,  cases,  barrels.  (2)  In  sUpmeots  of  the 
ordinary  wbiskyand  wine  bottles,  tbere  isgenerally  a  considerable  loss  by  breakage. 
The  moet  satisfactory  method  of  snipping  is  in  mats  well  packed  with  straw. 

BTan,dy.—(\)  Cases,  barrels,  ht^tieads,  octaves,  tuna,  vata.  (2)  Great  care  mu^ 
be  taken  to  properlv  secure  cases  at  the  lid  and  barrels  at  the  bunghole. 

Broomt. — (1)  Balee,  bundles,  cases.  (2)  The  importiince  of  etouUv  binding  halej" 
and  bundleamuBtnotbeoveriooked;  otherwise,  the  heel  handling  will  not  save  them 
hum  damage. 

BuTlapi. — Bales  covered  with  jute  cloth  and  steel  hooped. 

Bvtt^r. — (1]  Boxes,  tube,  berrelo,  caaeo.  (2)  Danish  butter,  the  standard  article 
here,  is  shipped  in  white  pine  cubical  boxes,  each  box  coDtaining  56  pounds,  thin 
paper  separating  the  butter  from  the  wood. 

Qiiyittch/mc. — ^1)  Bags,  bales,  cases,  barrels.  (2)  The  bags  must  be  made  so  secure 
that  they  will  stand  the  roughest  usaee. 

Cbramrf. — (1)  Barrels,  kegs.     (2)  Paper  lining  is  necefisajy  to  prevent  leakage. 

CemmiL — (1)  Bags,  barrelH,  eratee,  bulk.  (2)  Bags  of  strong  quality  are  required, 
and  in  this  form  the  cement  le  beet  adapted  to  commercial  uses. 

OiMTt. — The  bindings  of  cases  and  crates  too  often  prove  inaufficienL  Care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  protection  adequate  and  stronj;, 

Cheete. — (11  BoxeB,  cases,  barrels,  tubs.  (2)  Boxes  of  good  material  should  be 
used  in  the  cneese  trade,  and  the  lids  so  well  fastened  that  they  will  not  come  off  in 
handling  at  the  wharves.  Some  Canadian  shippers  oE  cheese  are  more  careful  in 
this  respect  than  the  American  shippers. 

OiemumU. — (1)  Bags,  barrels,  bales,  caflea,  drums,  packages.  (2)  For  chemicals 
in  a  iry  state  cattks  and  cai«s  ( when  the  latter  are  not  tm  or  zinc  lined)  should 
always  be  lined  with  thick  or  very  tough  paper. 

Chinaufore. — (1)  Barrels,  hoftsheads,  tierces,  cases.  (2)  Special  care  must  be  taken 
te  pack  the  barrels  closely  with  straw.  The  ware  Is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and 
deficate  ware  or  vases  in  corrugated  packing  paper. 

Clocks. — In  many  American  cases,  the  wood  protection  is  too  slight-  Good  and 
strong  material  should  be  used. 

Coffee. — It  is  questionable  whether  the  average  bags  in  which  coSee  and  coffee  husks 
are  shipped  Me  strong  enough.     There  is  much  lose  at  most  ports  in  handUng. 

Gol»rg.-~(l)  Barrels,  bags,  hales,  cases,  packages.  (2)  Barrels  properly  lined  with 
paper. 

Copper  ware. — Extra-stronn;  cases  are  required  and  they  should  be  of  moderate  size. 

Cordage. — (1)  Bales,  bundles,  cases.  (2)  Bales  bound,  with  the  same  material  and 
hooped  with  iron. 

Cork.— 11)  Bales, bags, bundles.     (2)  Baleewrappedincoarsebaggingandhooped. 

Cotton. — The  improved  packing  of  cotton  in  the  common  way,  by  the  square-bale 
compress  companies,  has  attracted  attention  on  this  side.  Cotton  dealers  are  verv 
favorably  impressed -with  the  round  bales,  which  bring  the  cotton  in  excellent  con- 
dition, as  a  rule. 

CoUim  goodt. — Manufactures  of  cotten  and  linen  yams  are  packed  in  the  same  way 
as  linen.     (See  Linen.) 

Ourtaim  (lace). — Each  pcur  wrapped  in  white  casing  and  yellow  lining  and  then 
packed  in  a  bale  covered  with  waterproof  paper  and  canvas.  Lai^  shipments  are 
made  in  wooden  laaes  lined  with  waterproof  paper. 

CtiUerg. — Wrapped  in  thin  paper,  packed  in  cardboard  boxes,  and  then  in  a  tin- 


Earthenware.^il^  Crates,  cases,  barrels.  (2)  Packed  in  straw  in  wooden  crates. 
Where  liquid  gold  is  used  in  decoratii^;,  the  ware  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

^3».— It  is  thought  that  the  cases  now  used  in  commerce  lack  strength,  and 
that  a  little  improvement  in  this  respect  would  bring  profitable  reeulte  to  shippers 
everywhere. 

Em-elopes  (*rav!).—-{l)  Bales,  bundles,  bags.     (2)  The  proper  bales  are  well  bound 

E^rU). — The  bales  are  strongly  bound  with  ropes  made  o£  the  same  material. 

Farina. — ( 1)  Ba^,  barrels.  (2)  The  ordinary  bags  used  are  hardly  as  substantial 
as  they  should  be.  There  is  loss  from  leakage.  A  bag  of  slightly  Detter  material 
would  be  a  perfect  protection. 

FisA.— (1)  Barrels,  bags,  bundles,  cases,  kegs,  bales.     (2)  Nearly  all  dried  fish  are 

Sroperly  shipped  in  bandies  made  of  bagging  and  mats  sewn  toKCtner.  Salted  dried 
share  best  in  tin-lined  cases.  Herrings  arc  generally  packed  back  downward  in 
barrels  bound  with  wood,  iron  hooped.  Fault  is  found  with  the  fish  barrels  com- 
monly used  here.    It  is  held  that  they  should  be  bound  with  iron,  not  wood. 
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Flax. — (I)  Bftlen,  parks,  bobbiDH.  ^2)  The  bale  \a  covered  irith  a  hetivy  mat 
made  from  the  ineide  of  a  tree  bark  cut  m  stripe  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  woven 
tof^ther;  eometimee  preee  packed,  if  necessary,  to  economize  apace.  Exported  from 
Scotland,  the  bale  ie  commonly  bound  with  ropee  made  of  flax,  which  pemape  Becnre 
it  Bofficiently. 

Flow. — (1)  Sacks,  barrels.  (2)  The  jute  sack  is  amuch  better  protection  than 
the  cotton,  as  it  is  etronger.  Only  winter-wheat  flour  comes  in  cotton  bogs.  Bakers 
on  this  side  prefer  to  have  cotton  bags  for  this  class  of  flour,  which  always  comes  in 
half  sacks.  But  Sour  dealers  say  that  the  cotton  ba^  do  not  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  in  tranait  so  well  as  jute.  The  quality  of  the  cotton,  however,  has  been  much 
improved  in  the  last  two  or  three  yeare,  importem  insisting  on  getting  heavier  and 
stronger  sacks,  as,  when  they  buret,  the  millers  have  liad  to  pay  tbe  loss  when  the 
inspectors  certified  that  the  texture  of  the  cotton  was  not  snfficiently  strong;  so  that 
for  their  own  protection  thejr  are  now  putting  flour  into  more  substantial  t^ics. 

Fitmihire. — ^nished  furniture  of  value,  such  as  desks  and  bookcases,  reaches  its 
destination  in  the  best  condition  when  covered  with  paper  and  then  with  matting, 
or  some  other  soft  material,  before  being  crated  or  cased. 

Fruit  {tmaU). — (1)  Boxes,  cases,  ba^is,  baskets,  bales,  sieves,  barrels,  crates,  chi^ 
(2j  The  boxes,  cases,  a^d  baskets  in  which  most  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruits 
are  now  received  here  from  the  Continent  and  America  are  quite  anfflcient  for  their 
purposes,  but  it  is  suggetttvd  that  nusins  should  be  packed  in  heavier  boxes  than  at 
present,  as  there  is  much  waste  through  weak  boxes, 

Gdaim. — (1)  Caaee,  bags.  (2)  The  finer  quality  of  gelatin  is  inclosed  in  card- 
board boxes,  which  are  wrapped  in  paper  in  suitable  parcels,  and  these  parcels  are 
then  packed  closely  in  a  wooaen  case. 

Olamware. — (1)  Cases,  barrels,  crates,  tierces.  (2)  In  cases  or  barrels,  property 
stowed  in  hay  or  straw,  perfectly  separating  each  article. 

Olats  plate*. — From  12  to  60  plates  are  put  in  a  case,  tiivue  pafter  being  laid  between 
the  plates  to  prevent  scratchiiig.  The  inside  bottom  of  the  case  is  first  covered  with 
a  layer  of  wood  shavinRe,  then  come  the  plates,  then  on  top  a  layer  of  wood  shavings. 
The  box  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  platee,  so  as  to  allow  shavings  to  be  staffed  all 
around.  From  8  to  10  of  these  boxetf  are  then  packed  in  a  large  surcase,  tightly 
stuffed  in  with  straw,  and  this  surcase  is  hooped  with  iron. 

Glucose. — (1)  Barrels,  bags.  (2)  Barrels  should  be  properly  hooped  to  prevent 
ex^nsion  and  leak^e. 

Golf  good*. — Clubs  are  put  in  a  large  box,  with  sheets  of  paper  between  each  layer 
of  clube  to  protect  the  varnish  on  the  heads.  Balls  in  1-aozen  boxes,  each  ball 
wrapped  in  paper,  are  beet  packed  in  a  box  about  1}  inches  thick,  which  ahoold  be 
hooped  with  iron. 

Granite. — As  a  rule,  the  unpolished  blocks  carry  well  naked,  though  it  is  better  to 
stow  them  in  straw  on  the  siiip.  When  polishe<l,  the  blocks  must  be  packed  in  extra- 
strong  crates  or  cases. 

Ortndtlones. — (1)  Barrels,  cases.  (2)  Put  in  strong  barrels  of  a  sLec  salted  to  tbe 
diameter  of  the  stones  and  tightly  pack  with  shavings  or  straw. 

Gritt. — Bags  should  be  of  firHt-class  ([uality. 

Ovano. — Only  good,  stout  bags  are  satisfactory. 

Hair. — (I)   Bales,  iMgB.     (2)   Bales  are  wrap[>ed  with  ba»it^;. 

Hamt. — (1)  Barrels,  cases,  bags.  (2)  There  is  more  orless  complaint  that  cases 
of  American  hams  are  not  substantially  bound.  They  should  be  rendered  secure 
enough  to  withslaud  very  careless  usage. 

HandUi. — (1)  Cases,  crates,  bags,  bundles.  (2)  Handles  in  any  sound  case  are 
alwayeaecnreenough,asareshort  handles  in  bags.  Toputin  bundles  is  poor  packing, 
unlecB  the  endjt  are  very  firmly  bound.  Those  from  America  are  cased  and  come  in 
flrst-rate  condition. 

Hardware.— (I)  Cilsee,  barrels,  crates, _p 
are  notably  strong.     The  best  material  is  use< 

}Iay. — Sales  should  be  bound  with  strong  n  — 

Hiae», — (1)  Bundles,  bates.  (2)  Mostly  imported  here  in  a  raw  conditdoQ  in 
bundles  of  1  each,  properly  bound  with  stout  twme. 

Hoopt. — ^1)  Bundles,  hales,  coils.  (2)  iarfjely  put  up  in  bundles  of  moderate 
weight,  whicb  are  bound  with  their  own  material. 

Ifcmery. — (1)  Cases,  packages,  bags,  (2)  The  finer  grades  of  hosiery,  as  well  as 
gloves  and  mitts,  are  put  in  cardboud  boxes  and  then  cased.  The  coarser  grades  of 
knit  goods  are  sometimes  shipped  in  the  form  of  paper  parcels,  but  it  is  beet  to  first 
wrap  ^e  goods  in  light  oilclou. 

Trnptrmnitt. — Well-made  cases  suited  to  the  goods,  such  as  are  now  used  by  Ameri- 
can exporters  in  this  line.    It  is  the  common  testimony  that  all  implements  irom  th« 
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United  States  amve  in  better  condition,  as  b.  rule,  than  thoee  shipped  by  English  and 
continentai  makers. 

htdiarubber. — (1)  Bags,  caeee,  boirela.  (2)  When  not  in  cases,  it  is  beet  paicked  in 
bags  made  of  canvas. 

Ink  (printing). — (1)  Cases,  barrels.  (2)  Theinkisputin  tins  of  TarionssizeB,  then 
these  tine  are  carefully  packed  in  cases  to  contain  not  more  than  200  poonds,  for  easy 
handling.  The  tine,  oefore  being  packed  in  the  case,  are  properly  wrapped  with 
paper.  Sometimea  the  tina  are  hermetically  aealedj  and  when  packed  in  removable 
lidfi,  the  lids  are  gumm^  on  with  waterproof  sheeting. 

iTonwriTe. — (1)  Cases,  blooms,  bundles,  crates,  barrSs.  (2)  As  withgenetal  hard- 
ware, the  cases  must  be  stroi^ly  made  and  secured  with  iron  bands,  "niey  are  now, 
as  a  rule,  quite  satisfactory,  especially  those  coming  to  this  market  from  the  United 
States. 

Isinglan. — In  bottlee,  packed  in  the  beat  of  cases. 

Jtiie.—(l)  Bales,  bags,  bundles.  (2)  Bales  &om  India  have  no  covering.  Thejute 
and  jute  tissues  are  exported  from  Dundee  in  the  same  form  as  the  bales  recdved  from 
India;  also  from  Dundee  and  elsewhere  in  bales  covered  with  bagging  and  hooped 
with  iron.     Jute  waste  is  generally  in  bales  or  bundles,  bound  with  ropes  made  of  the 


Lard. — (1)  Tierces,  pails,  casks,  flrkins.  (2)  The  oak  tierces  in  which  lard  comes 
from  America  hold  about  336  pounds.  The  lard  arrives  in  good  condition  if  there 
has  been  no  shifting  of  cargo  from  rough  weather.  Lard  comes  also  in  112-poand 
casks.  The  pails,  containing  28  pounds,  are  r^arded  as  very  noit  packages,  and  they 
seldom  arrive  here  in  bad  condition. 

Leather. — (1)  Bales,  bundles,  cases.  (2)  Bales  are  properly  bound  with  rope  or 
stout  twine.    Leather  from  America  is  shipjicd  in  this  form. 

I/irae  {cMt/ride). — Fault  is  here  found  with  the  common  barrel  in  this  trade.  It 
should  be  more  substantial. 

Linen*. — (1)  Cases,  bales,  liampers.  (2)  Fine  linens  are  put  np  in  small  parcels, 
with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  next  them,  and  packages  are  wrapped  in  strong  brown 
paper;  these  parcels  are  put  t^^ther  and  inclosed  in  stont  canvas  or  pai^inz  ^eets, 
then  all  are  inclosed  in  oilskin  or  waterproof  paper  and  packed  in  a  woo^n  case, 
which  is  either  roped  or  bound  with  iron  hoops.  Sometimes  no  case  is  used,  and  the 
package  in  this  state,  covered  with  bas^g  and  well  bound,  is  called  a  bale.  Coarser 
goods  are  packed  in  a  similar  way  and  put  in  bales,  as  a  rule. 

Linolevm.  —  (1)  Bolls,  cases.  (2)  The  pieces  are  cut  in  leneths  and  rolled  npon 
wooden  rollers.  The  roll  is  then  covered  with  canvas  or  Heosiana  and  tied  up,  and 
the  goods  are  shipped  in  this  state.  When  the  goods  are  of  fine  quality,  the  roll  is 
frequently  put  into  a  case.  It  should  be  added  that  in  rollii^  fine  goods,  thin  tifBoe 
paper  is  sometimes  placed  upon  the  pattern  side  of  the  doth,  so  as  to  prewit  the 
colors  from  mbbing  against  the  back  in  the  process  of  rolling. 

Ijithoffrapkic  «fon««.— Breakage  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  weak  c 
protection  should  be  ae  complete  and  solid  at 
unwieldy. 

Maeldnery. — (1)  Cases,  crates,  pieces.  (2)  The  best  practice  in  packing  machin- 
ery—heavy  or  lighl^-is  to  firmly  fix  every  piece  to  the  case,  either  by  bolts  going 
through  the  case,  or  by  battens  arranged  inside  to  securely  lock  the  vanoua  pieces  in 
position.  With  heavv  machinery,  no  loose  material  shoald  be  used  in  any  caae. 
The  American,  as  well  as  the  Scotch,  packing  of  machinery  in  general  has  lieen  on 
this  plan,  and  is  everywhere  commended. 

Jfu;>». — Packed  in  cases  lined  with  oilcloth. 

Marhle.~(1)  Blocks,  frames,  eases.  (2)  The  naked  blocks  of  roi^h  marble  are 
usually  well  enough  protected  with  straw  on  shipboard.  The  frames  intended  to 
prot«i't  the  edges  of  polished  shafts  or  blocks  are  frequenUy  not  as  substantia]  as 
they  should  be,  and  injury  results.  Finished  marble  of  much  vt^ue  should  alwa3r8 
be  cased. 

Meal  [coUonteed.) — Good  bags  are  required  in  this  trade.  There  has  long  been  con- 
siderable waste  due  to  the  bags  being  of  inferior  material,  or  badly  mi^e  of  good 
material.    This  applies  especially  to  American  cotton-seed  meal  bi^. 

Meal  (oonned.) — American  cases  are  of  first-class  material,  but  occasionally  show 
carelessness  or  haste  in  the  packing  house,  being  insuffit^ently  nailed  or  bouod 
together. 

MiUboard.—(\)  Packages,  bales,  cases.  (2)  The  pock^^es  or  bundles  are  bound 
with  stout  twine. 

MotaiKi. — For  some  years,  the  barrels  were  of  poor  quaUty  and  gave  much  trouble. 
The  iron-bound  barrels  now  in  nse  are  uniformly  ~  ~  ~ 


Mou  liuer. — (1)  Bales,  packs,  bundles.     (2)  BiJes  well  bound  with  n 
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MoJdingg. — (1)  Cases,  bundlee.  (2)  Coarse  grades  have  no  covering  and  are 
Bimply  bound  with  ropes,  which  are  considered  hardly  adequate.  The  casee  in 
wbith  gilt  moldings  are  brought  from  America  could  De  improved,  being  rather 
frail. 

Mugicalinitrumenlt. — These  are  uniformly  well  casedat  present,  in  both  the  United 
Stato4  and  Germany.  The  instruments  ar«  firmly  fixed,  and  the  edges  and  comers 
fully  protected, 

A'fliis. — (1)  Bags,  k^s,  packages,  boxes.  (2)  Of  course,  kega  are  a  better  protec- 
tion from  dampness  than  bags,  nut  bass  are  more  easily  handled,  and  are  almost 
uuivernally  used,  not  for  tiiia  reason  onlv,  but  for  the  more  practical  one  of  economy. 
Bags  of  nails  for  Great  Britain  should  always' contain  112  pounds  each. 


S'ettinff  {vire). — (11  Roils,  packs,  bundles.     {21  Mostly  in  moderate-sized  rolls. 
It  is  important  that  these  bn  firmly  ^nd  smoothly  Eaetenea  at  the  outer  edge. 

Net»{fishing). — (1)  Bales,  coils,     (2)  Each  net  is  lapped  up  separately  in  the  fonn 


web.  From  4  to  G  of  these  webs  are  put  into  one  preas-packed  oeXe,  which  U 
covered  with  oilcloth  and  then  with  Hessian  wrapper. 

OnU  ( Quaker). — It  is  thought  that  the  cases  would  be  considerably  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  little  stronger  material. 

Ocher. — Shippers  are  advised  to  always  be  careful  to  see  that  each  liMurel  is  well 
lined  with  paper,  to  prevent  waBt«  and  also  damage  to  other  goods. 

OUcnke. — (1)  Bass,  bulk,  bales.  (2)  Nearly  all  kinds  of  oil  cake  are  imported 
into  this  market  in  bulk,  except  from  the  United  States.  The  bags  used  by  our  pro- 
iluoers  Hud  exporters  are  subRtantia!  and  satisfactory. 

Oilii  (vthn  than  pHroleum). — ThecaaltSKenerally  used  in  this  trade,  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Continent,  are  not  regarded  as  up  to  requirements.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  waste  and  consequent  damage  to  other  merchandise.  The  defect  lies,  I 
imderstand,  not  in  bad  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the  casks  or  burels,  but 

Point.— (1)  Cases,  barrels,  cans.  (2)  Principally  ii 
matter  o(  importance  is  to  make  the  tope  of  the  cans 
nary  case  is  siifiiclent. 

PaprrpiUp. — (1)  Bale«,  packages.  (2)  The  befit  bales  are  bound  with  ba^ng  and 
firmly  wired. 

Paper  jru/i*).— The  paper  covering  ordinarily  used  aHords  ample  protec.tjon,  as  a 
rule,  agamst  the  neattier  and  rough  handling,  but  a  tougher  covering,  either  paper 
or  some  other  material,  would  prevent  much  of  the  damage  done  to  these  rolls  from 

I'liper  ttoek. — Eh-ess-paoked  bales,  covered  with  canvaa  and  bound  with  iron  hoops. 
Paraffin  laxde. — Good  barrels  are  necessary.    At  present,  there  is  much  waste.    There 
is  no  complaint  as  to  the  common  barrels  for  paraffln  wax. 
Parement  {wiiod). — In  packing  on  shipboard,  it  is  well  to  provide  a  "stowing"  of 

Fdrolmim. — Extra-strong  barrels  are  reqnired  tor  this  trade.  As  a  rule  tie  barrels 
now  used,  both  in  America  and  Russia,  are  of  this  class. 

Pig  produrtf  {feel  and  headu). — (1)  Barrels,  tierces,  cases.  (2)  Substantial,  iron- 
bound  tMrrels.    These  ar«  the  kind  uniformly  used  by  shippers  in  E>enmark. 

PUilei  (eUctroliijied  and  arrfotyped) . — In  solid  wood  cases  of  suitable  size.  A  single 
plate  is  rolled  in  paper,  with  the  back  of  the  plate  against  the  wood.  Then  each  two 
plateM  are  packed  back  to  back  (rolled  in  paper),  and  at  the  end  of  the  case  another 
single  plale,  protected  by  paper,  is  put  in. 

Plants. —  (1)  Hampers,  bales,  barrels,  baskets.  (2)  Whatever  the  form  of  pack^^e, 
an  ample  binding  of  the  plant  with  straw  Ih  the  essential  thing.  It  is  held  that 
nothing  serves  the  purpose  of  protection  as  well  as  straw. 

PufiuA.— '(1)  Barrels,  drums,  kegs,  cases.  (2)  All  barrels  and  kegs  should  be  well 
lined  witli  paper. 

Printed  theeU. — These  are  generally  packed  flat  and  made  into  bundles,  the  bundles 
containing  varying  numbers  of  copies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boob.  In  some 
instances  the  sheets  are  folded,  and  when  this  is  done  each  copy  is,  08  &  rale,  done  up 
in  a  sheet  of  the  printed  paper,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  The  bales  of  printed  sheets 
are  packed  in  the  usual  export  cases  without  zinc  lining. 

S&tg$. — Bales  are  press-packed  and  hooped  with  iron. 

Rice. — (1)  Bags,  barrels,  cases.  (2)  Tne  vast  bulk  is  in  bags  of  good  Quality,  as 
the  trade  requires.  Finer  bags  are  necessary,  of  course,  for  rice  meal,  ana  they  are 
not  always  provided,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loss  from  leak^e. 

Rope. — (1)  Coils,  bales,  bunille.H.  (2)  Coils  and  bales  are  properly  covered  with  a 
sacking  wrapper. 

Rotin. — Barrels  of  only  the  ordinary  strength  are  needed.  Some  of  those  coming 
from  the  United  States  are  rather  frail,  and  there  is  con^derable  loaa. 
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Seed.~-(l)  Bnlk,  baoB,  bales.     (2)  While  cotton  seed  and  linseed  are  bulk  artJclee 

(though  Russia  ships  the  latter  in  baeH  to  some  eitent)  the  fine  seeds,  like  clover, 
must  Be  in  the  finest  cotton  or  ccitton-^inen  1>&gs  to  prevent  Ices  by  leaka^.  On  the 
part  oF  some  shipperB,  there  is  an  apparent  disposition  to  risk  niach  in  this  matter. 

SheUt. — Bags  of  crushed  shells  (for  poultry)  come  to  this  port  in  bod  condition, 
now  and  then.  The  bags  are  of  poor  quality.  Some  of  them  are  from  United  States 
shippeTB. 

Sarcfi.— ^1)  Cases,  bags,  packages,  barrels.  (2)  Mostly  in  bags  from  the  United 
States,  received  in  good  condition. 

Siraa: — Preaa-packed  bales,  bound  witli  wire. 

Siufar.—{\)  Bags, cases, barrels.  (2)^  Nearly  all  sugar  is  in  bags  of  subetantiftl 
quality  and  perhaps  tbo  minimum  lose  is  sustained  by  the  trade. 

SuguT  mndy. — (1)  Boxes,  packages,  bags.  (2)  Too  many  of  the  boxes  or  cases  at 
present  are  frail,  and  damage  is  frequent. 

Thread. — Made  up  in  suitable  parcelB  and  packed  in  cases  lined  with  waterproof 

7?mfer.— Largely  in  a  rough  state.  There  is  in  this  part  of  Scotland  a  arowing 
trade  in  dressea  wood  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States^  ahipped  in  bundles;  the 
pieces  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of  one  size  m  each  bundle,  and  more 
securely  bound  than  at  present. 

Tobacco. — (1)  Hogsheads,  tierces,  cases.  (2)  There  must  be  special  care  to  make 
firm  the  heads  of  ht^heads.  It  is  said  at  this  port  that  indifferent  work  in  "head- 
iuBup"  gives  i>ia?tically  all  the  trouble  experienced  in  handling  tobacco. 

Tbob. — In  cardboard  boxes,  packed  in  strong  cases  of  convenient  sise  bound  with 

Twtet. —  (1)  Bundles,  cases,  pieces.  (2)  At  most  Europeanports,  there  is  a  decided 
objection  to  neavy  bundles  of  iron  or  steel  or  other  metal.  Ciare  should  be  exercised 
in  packing  to  keep  the  bundles  a  moderate  weight 

Turpenlme. — Extra  care  is  suggested  as  necessary  in  heading  up  barrels  intended 
tor  turpentine. 

Tin'mf. — (1)  Cases,  bales.  (2)  The  practice  is  to  make  up  half-pound  balls  in  jiar- 
cels  of  25  or  30  pounds,  and  jwck  in  cases  containing  not  more  th^  500  pounds,  Imed 
with  waterproof  t«i>er. 

Vamith. — (1)  Barrels,  cases.  (2)  Both  barrels  and  cases  must  be  well  made  and 
rather  heavy  in  material.     Continental  barrels  are  sometimes  too  light  and  weak. 

t'fgetalileg. — (1)  Bags,  bales,  hogsheads,  barrels,  baskets,  ham  pent,  boxes,  caaee. 
(2)  Principally  in  bt^is  and  baskets,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods.  Bags, 
basket*",  and  other  packages  from  f^pt  are  not  as  strong  and  satisfactory  as  thoee 
from  Spain.  Potatoes  are  well  put  up  in  Malta  and  arrive  in  good  condition.  Little 
complaint  is  made  as  to  the  packing  of  vegetables  from  the  United  States;  but  tlie 
Spanish  exporters  prol>ably  are  most  successful  in  this  respect. 

Vinepar.^i)  Barrels, cases.  (2)  Thestatementaatoturpentinebarrelsfseeabo^e) 
applies  to  those  used  for  vinegar.  Not  a  few  barrels  are  defective  in  the  beads,  and 
the  loss  from  leakage  at  this  port  is  considerable. 

VtdeaniJt  and  cdlvluUl  goodk — Small  goods  are  usually  jtacked  1  doien  in  a  box,  or 
else  on  cards;  each  box  is  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  orath'in  paper  of  good  quality,  and 
then  cased. 

H'luftioord*. — Bandies  bound  with  wood  "lining,"  or  broad  strips,  are  considered 
proper  packages,  and  there  is  seldom  any  serious  loss  from  breakage  or  other  damage. 

Whefh.—  {1)  Cmtes,  cases.  (2)  The  American  packing  is  r^rded  as  excellent, 
the  wood  protection  l>cing  as  complete  and  Bul)stantial  as  could  ae  desired. 

Whithl.~~{\)  Obhch,  barrels.  (2)  Usually  in  cases  of  12  bottles,  called  reputed 
quarts,  capacity  6  to  the  gallon.  The  bottles  (after  being  labeled  and  capsuled )  are 
packed  each  in  a  thick  straw  envelope  and  these  placed  heads  and  tails  on  their  sides 
m  the  case  in  two  rows  of  6  each,  the  cases  lieing  of  such  dimensions  that  with  the 
"spring"  in  the  straw  the  contents  fit  very  lightly  when  the  lid  is  nailed  down. 
Some  sliip|>ers  pa<:k  in  binned  cases,  lined  with  corruf^ted  paper  and  filled  up  with 
straw.  Iron-honped  oak  liarrels  are  used  for  bulk  whisky,  wurela  made  of  Aoneri- 
can  oak  staves  are  rettanled  as  the  best. 

Wtrf.—(\)  Reels,  bundles.  (2)  The  obvious  requirement  is  to  perfectly  secure  the 
ends  of  the  wire.     Yet  this  is  not  always  done. 

Wood  pulp. — Balesshoiildbeinguiiny  bags,  or  wrapped  tightly  in  sheets  of  the  palp, 
and  tied  so  firmly  that  the  cord  or  twine  will  not  be  removM  or  loosened  by  the  motrt 
careless  handling.  Mnchfaulthasbeenfound  with  the  packing  of  wood  pulp  received 
from  the  Unitea  States  and  Canada.  Not  only  is  it,  as  a  rule,  without  the  coveringof 
bagging  used  by  Norwegian  shippers,  but  the  lying  up  is  poorly  done,  and  th«e  u 
nearly  always  lose  through  the  bre&king  of  the  frail  oinding  of  twijie. 
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H'ooduxir;.— (1)  Bundles,  cases,  bales,  bags.  (2)  From  the  United  States  thu  ware 
ia  chiefly  in  casee  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the  most  Bfttisfactory  way  to  send 
these  articlea.  The  trade  highly  appreciates  the  kind  of  packing  that  brings  goods  in 
first-rate  condition. 


the  method  here  regarded  as  oeet  ia  this:  The  lengths  ol  cloth  are  rolled  on  boards, 
which  are  then  withdrawn,  and  several  lengths  are  put  together  in  paper  and  tied  op 
with  twine.  The  parcels  are  then  packed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  lined  with  oil- 
cloth, and  hooped  round  with  iron  bands.  In  packing  large  quanljlies,  each  roll  is 
*  wrapped  in  thin  oilcloth. 

The  appended  statistics  are  taken  from  the  abstract  of  the  accounts 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  harbor  and  docks  of  Leith  for  the  year 
ended  May  16, 1900. 

Rums  Fleming,  Gmaid. 

Edinburgh,  Octol}er  31,  1900. 


!,  vmod,  (piano,  flax,  hemp. 
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Imported  HMD— 

Flooi 

■Dd 

mod. 

So»«. 

Fmlt. 

pwto. 

cake. 

Wood. 

ud 
oUiot 

FUx. 

Bemp. 

u>d 
cured. 

'1 

2,S28 

.^:. 

237 

Tinu. 

1 

093 

TbM. 

Tb». 

Tb.». 

M 

2.132 

»ffi 

■J 

..."* 

3.901 

..US 

».«B 

319 

a,  sir 
liwi 

1B7 

W7 

3,488 
10,803 

387 
S3 
IH) 

60a 

4.SW1 

2,M6 

1.3« 

Nunh  America: 

^^ 

""«»' 

s» 

'fc^ 

130 
1S.JM 

RSIKI!!!::: 

^^ 

S;^ 

»,437 

a.  906 
5,92S 

ISffi 

W,12S 

M,S17 
84,013 

S,«2 

10,  em 

8,«80 
4,487 

48.0f71 

4«.a»i 

22,811 

1 

a.  101 

■iT;6M' 

504 

iaia' 

2,398 

1,«66 

' 

General  import*  and  exports  for  the  year  ended  May  16, . 


Imported.   Exported. 


mported.  Exported. 


Cftika 

Ammonia,  sulpbale  of. . . 


S,4S8 
2,7S0 


isss.-: 


1.— floodipoiifniral  tail 
^u  (l/'riiC»-(A>nl^d. 

Chorcokl  of  bone 

CMi<  cl^ii*'  pipe. etc... 

Coal  uid  coal  doM 

Coke 

Confectloiu 


aching  pow<J 
le  ub.  duit  I 


2,839 

da 

2,276 


Buckwheat... 
Indian  cum . . 


C*nva»  tind  Bdllclotb . . 

(Mrpets,  rugs,  etc 

Cadia,  emp^ 


Bulla.  C01 


Honmaud  ponlea-.. 

wSdbekiii!"."!;:" 
All  other  animal*.. . 


Dreg  sediment . 
EactbeDware,  et 

^S:tiic  cable  .. 
EDvelDpea.  nisi 


am 
a,  772 


8.224 

231 

6.729 


3.907 

s,ioa 

1.541 
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General  imporU  and  export*  for  the  year  ended  May  15,  1900 — Continued. 


^ 

TOO. 

Oooda. 
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Eiponed. 

EipOTled. 

■•:^r-sa,?,r 

3,1130 

'1 

f&.-m 

2,968 

ts 

ISfl 
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H7 

as* 

144 

16 

cw 
2,7sa 

1 

l!430 
S,17I 

1,040 

s 

!S 
'•SS 

1,543 
1,208 
'  27 

S 

I.ODfi 
2.208 

268 
4&6 

•2,285 
2 

9 

Lead: 

Plpa  and  sheet 

1,436 

S,ST6 
lIlB? 
932 
3.666 

2,822 

!:| 

11.149 
0,6M 

'■1 

'iii 

1,096 
801 

?:ffi 

11,358 
10,422 

% 

Fleh: 

!■?;? 

s;?^ir:'.':r"!^::r^.::: 

Flour  dual,  Bharpa.   "I"! 

^^^.er,  and  rye... 

tlooc  cloth  and  llnoieum  . 

t'S^ 

fS 

2,481 

10 

10 

66 

iSsjs™;-;: 

25 
3M 

4H 

1,470 
079 
496 
170 

2,  (HI 

l!267 
1,007 

21 
2,031 

Z,S21 
4,968 

•■i 

6.962 
163 

tS 

36 

!:S 

4,f^ 

Pl«nM.«hnibt,BDd  trees.. 

^^Waats  and  rock 

BcedB.- 

QrBH  and  clover 

"TJa.::™,:..:. 

S.S19 
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:| 
;7]9 

S.T»4 

kZ 

9:jS3 
10,418 

4^169 

^i 

•^•s„ 

NailBandeplkea 

PaTement  or  flag 

7M 

ilSr^KSS."'.'':*::: 

J^*^'::::::::::::::::: 

Tow 

921 
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(iaural  import»  and  exparli  /or  ihe  year  ended  May  15, 1900 — Continued. 


Tons. 

OOOdL 

Too^ 

Goods. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Impofted. 

Exported. 

'■i^r^^^i!r 

1,701 
S,M9 

879 
l.S« 

1,«6 
'J69 
3,846 

4]  7*2 

11,479 
611 

2.013 

26 

'■iSTrSS.s.'r 

814 
ii,sao 

VegeuibW 

zinc  and  zEnc  goods 

170 
4,47S 

i 

as,<K8 

86.687 

i,2si,ee7 

Se,G18 

1,466,398 

WateiK.minenl,  etc 

"-'^T^^"^ 

oy^^^or.rn.1^ 

w»gi    '"J- 

Firewood     ind     lath 

2e,663 

1, 294,605 

1.488,061 

■ 

NuTTiber  and  Umnage  of  ve»»d»  arriving  at  LeHh  from  May  16, 1899,  lo  May  IS,  J 


Britlih. 

ArrlTcd  noiu^ — 

SalllDg:  vemela. 

BteuuTOBels. 

Loaded. 

iDballaM. 

Loaded. 

IhhallaK. 

Porta  ia  tbe  Firth  of  IWth 

iVo. 
16S 

nmt. 

No. 

a* 

Ibv. 
12,165 

S30 

SO 

s 

211 

24,787 
178,832 

ii 

102,683 

42,777 

1 

82,496 
48,907 

6 

335 

11:  W 

f 

14.6M 

J 

1 

1.697 

1 

55 

•■s 

96 

151 

20 

i 

i,as9 

i:S 

1:S 

6,446 
2,S99 

■IS 

1 

B6 

6 

s 

1 

SK 

' 

,,s 

North  AmericB: 

6 

20,^ 

7;  814 

,       <m 

S 

BG.'SSS 

m 

^;^ 

4,050 

1;  382:606 

892 

86 

14,026 

63 

23 

12,2(4 

67 

40,814 

■ 
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Arrlred  fmm— 

aalllpg 

veKbL 

SMsm  v«eelB. 

Loaded. 

In  baUMt. 

Loaded. 

In  beltut. 

Port.  In  ihe  Firth  of  Forth 

1 

tbtu. 
T,S26 
1,006 

'l 

n™. 
4,soa 

S             2,314 

1      s 

'it    \i 
,15    la 

"ti 

Tbrur. 

S 

812 

2S4 

■18 
6 

13,118 

1 

S3 

12.938 
6,777 

":^ 

r    a 

l,.'«3 

109 

3 

1S.M* 
1.M6 
4.886 

IS 

'■^ 

S 

3 

■e 

3 

aei 

3 

see 

1.600 

^'"^t^:..:::::::::z 

W. 

Ecisra 

aJ 

9,123 

a» 

M0,66S 
191, 6!H 

76 

82           6,068 

« 

.,» 

14 

2!,  188 

<B3 

' 

1 

BECAPITULATION. 


Arrived  from— 

Total  for  year  ending— 

May  15. 1900. 

Uay  18, 1899. 

!i 

143 
18 

isz 

1 

Tbtu. 
9e,951 
243.087 
121.  S98 

lES 

UB.OOQ 

is 

B,778 
4,821 

1.1*5 
296 

m 

30 

i 

25 
34 

'*^710 

146,393 

nim 

89,  .SM 
12  683 
S.062 

i 

1 

89 

3,664 
't.774 

91294 

'■i 

20,  Ka 

71 

f.^ 

1;^!S 

6.833 
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Aumter  and  tonnage  of  veueU  tailing  from  LeUhfrom  May  IS,  1899,  to  Mm/  IS,  1900. 


BrillBh. 

Soiled  Ior~ 

Balling 

ve«liu 

Steam  renela. 

Loaded. 

Intvllast. 

Loaded. 

In 

ballaM. 

Port*  In  the  Flnh  of  Forth 

173 

8,939 

'468 
S,Z70 

844 

S| 

1 

148 
ft 

IbM. 

2ao|026 

^s 

17,  ass 

108,780 

102  ma 

88,818 
48,000 
5S,72» 

ss 

171 

n>». 

88, 1» 

U 

7,78B 

'■! 

ISO 

1 

u 

1 

kis 

8 

741 

« 

8.236 

si™ 

10 

l|.flM 

I 

iS! 

B.SM 

2,021 

BM 

88,201 

42,608 

868 
2S1 

^^. 

i^ 

las 

S 

81^660 

se 

62 

1,661 

2 

4,  an 

88, 1» 

66 

ao,9u 

1 

Foreign. 

Sailed  fDT- 

a.illnKT€«elB. 

Steam  TMseto. 

Loaded. 

InbalUet. 

Loaded. 

Inbailut. 

Ports  In  the  Finh  of  Forth 

"Si 

Urn*. 

8,821 

125 

!S. 

J¥o, 

»». 

Ifa. 

sg 

"^t 

» 

"• 

I 

281 

11 

11 

21 

la 

o>[ho 

-a 

1;S 

e2 

!S 

107W 
8,118 

} 

801 

1 

3 

a.S76 

» 

m 

1 

M7 

I 

SOI 

' 

1,600 

: 

884 
S96 

81 

NorUn^ric: 

r?S 

6,824 

i 

JS 

s 

a.  071 

s 

41,080 

40,S27 

186 

7!,3X 

21,438 

^ 

ss 

Ul 
88 

72,  MI 

29 

468 

22 

6,857 

22 

28,164 

ao 

8,858 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  vt 


n  May  IS,  1899.  to  May  16, 1900— 


RECAPITULATION. 


aUtedtoi^ 

MarlG,  IMO. 

ToM  for  year  end- 
ing Mar  16.  IWB. 

■  62 
SOT 

1 

2S8,»«6 
228,377 

II 

'Si 
.1 

'!S:a 

i&,ea6 

Ao.             TbIU. 
I,«M            219,  OM 
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DUTTDBB. 

The  year  1899  was  characterized  by  a  marked  improvement  over 
many  of  its  predecessors  in  the  general  tone  of  the  trade  in  the  staple 
indutttrieti  of^tho  city,  as  regards  both  the  demand  and  the  prices  realized 
for  all  descriptiooa  of  goods.  The  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  have  been  excellent  during  the  year,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  strike  in  the  early  fall,  which  threatened  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions, there  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  those  cooflicta  between 
capital  and  labor  which  have  in  past  years  been  of  somewhat  frequent 
occarrence. 


The  quantity  of  jut©  imported  in  1899  was  considerably  under  the 
average  of  recent  years — the  amount,  after  allowing  for  the  reexporta- 
tion of  56,134  bales  (weighing  about  400  pounds  each),  being  1,080,077, 
as  against  1,346,212  in  the  previous  year  and  1,207,548  in  1897.  The 
bulk  of  this  was  of  the  1898  crop.  Its  quality  gave  rise  to  many  com- 
plaints, but  these  were  settled  by  arbitration  by  which,  as  a  rule,  proper 
allowances  were  awarded.  All  things  considered,  the  prices  in  the 
opening  months  of  the  year  were  too  nigh,  especially  when  the  quality 
supplied  was  taken  into  consideration.  ^Vith  the  market  in  a  sluggisn 
condition  on  this  account,  matters  were  not  improved  by  indications  at 
Calcutta  that  the  quantity  of  jute  was  likely  to  considerably  exceed  the 
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firat  eatimate  of  the  Indian  government,  and  apinners  who  were  gen- 
erally well  supplied  with  cheap  jute  refrained  from  buying  except  in 
email  quantities,  and  then  only  after  inspection.  The  new  crop  was 
sown  under  favorable  conditions,  and  the  genial  rains  of  April  gave 
promise  of  a  good  yield.  When,  however,  the  firat  government  fore- 
cast was  issued  a  couple  of  months  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the^ 
prospects  were  not  likely  to  be  realized  on  account  of  too  much  rain. 
Only  a  "14-anna"  crop  waa  then  estimated;  that  is  to  say,  it  waa  as 
much  short  of  being  a  full  average  as  14  annas  are  of  being  a  rupee 
(16  annas).  This  tended  to  harden  up  prices,  and  when  the  final  fore- 
cast was  issued  in  September  and  the  new  estimate  put  at  only  a 
12-anna  crop,  prices  of  both  old  and  new  jute  advanced.  The  material 
coming  to  hand  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  was  found  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  damaged,  arising  from  being  stowed  on  board  ship 
while  damp,  and  in  many  cases,  arbitration  had  to  be  resorted  to  to 
effect  a  settlement. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  jute  in  1899  has  been  greater 
than  in  previous  years,  although  the  output  of  cloth  has  not  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio.  This  waa  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  raw  material,  which,  besides  causing  much  discontent 
among  the  workers,  entails  a  larger  amount  of  waste.  The  workers, 
too,  are  careless,  and  this,  t<^cther  with  irregularity  in  attendance,  is 
a  standing  grievance  in  a  number  of  the  large  works.  The  following 
table  shows  the  prices  iiiling  during  the  year: 
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JUTE   YARNS. 

Jute  yams  in  the  opening  months  met  with  a  free  demand,  with  a 
corresponding  hardening  of  prices.  These  conditions  were  maintained 
until  tne  middle  of  the  year,  when  values  relaxed  with  the  falling  off 
in  demand.  A  month  or  two  later,  however,  the  Argentine  Kepublic 
placed  large  orders  with  local  spinners  for  heavy  roves,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  telegraph-cable  construction,  and  repetitions  of  these 
orders  had  great  effect  in  bringing  about  the  increase  iu  price,  which 
took  place  in  September  and  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  the  finer  sizes,  Spain  has  taken  a  large  increase  over  her  usual 
requirements,  while  South  America  has  drawn  about  a  normal  supply. 
In  the  heavier  sizes,  however,  Argentina  and  other  South  American 
States  purchased  in  largely  increased  quantities.  Germany  has  been 
adding  more  spinning  machinery,  and  consequently  does  not  draw  to 
the  same  extent  upon  other  sources. 
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An  incrcatiing  coDsumption  of  ordinary  and  fine  yarns  appears  in  the 
homo  trade,  arising  from  the  greater  number  of  loomu  of  wide  pattern 
which  are  being  put  into  different  works,  for  the  manufacture  of  gooda 
suitable  for  the  floor-cloth  business.  In  the  spring,  several  large  con- 
signments of  yarn  were  imported  from  Calcutta,  but  since  the  new 
season  began,  only  alwut  50  tons  have  been  placed  on  this  market. 
The  inferior  quality  of  the  raw  material  tbis  year  has  been  a  cause  of 
much  grumbling  among  the  mill  hands,  and  a  good  deal  of  tact  was 
necessary  to  prevent  toe  discontent  assuming  the  dimensions  of  a 
.strike.  A  table  is  subjoined  giving  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of  the 
different  kinds: 
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JUTE    GOODS. 

Manufacturers  of  jute  fabrics  have  had  a  fair  share  of  the  improved 
conditions  of  trade,  although  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
eng^ed  in  other  branches  of  the  industry.  The  demand  was  in  a 
languishing  condition  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  continued 
so  till  about  midsummer,  when  orders  from  the  principal  foreign  mar- 
kets came  in  in  increasing  numbers  and  put  new  life  into  the  trade. 
The  prospects  pointed  to  a  steady  improvement,  and  prices  gradually 
moved  upward.  During  August,  an  active  demand  sprang  up  in  the 
United  states  for  burlaps,  paddings,  and  baggings,  and,  as  certain 
foreign  markets  had  closed  their  doors  to  goods  from  plague- infected 
districts,  ordei-s  were  given  to  Dundee  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  received.  As  a  result  of  this  increased  demand,  manufacturers 
had  their  hands  so  full  that  they  refused  to  sell  burlaps  beyond  two 
months  ahead. 

Twilled  bags,  used  in  connection  with  irrigation  works  on  the  Nile, 
which  had  hitherto  been  obtained  from  Calcutta,  were  now  supplied 
by  local  manufacturers,  while  the  markets  of  both  North  and  South 
America  placed  ordera  in  Dundee  which  could  not  be  filled  in  Cal- 
cutta with  the  same  prospect  of  speedy  delivery.  The  domestic  trade 
was  also  well  maintained,  more  especially  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  when  it  received  a  considerable  stimulus  from  large  Government 
orders  for  sacking  and  burlap  bags  foi'  use  in  the  transportation  of  war 
stores  to  South  Africa.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  prices 
ruled  low,  in  sympathy  with  the  flagging  demand,  but  about  July  buy- 
ing for  the  United  States  commenced,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
Ai^ntina.  The  result  was  that  prices  rushed  up  to  a  point  which  has 
not  been  reached  for  many  years  past.  Calcutta  prices  had  also  advanced 
to  almost  the  same  level  as  Dundee,  but  in  many  cases,  preference  was 
given  to  the  latter  on  account  of  quicker  delivery. 
H.  Doc.  SSU,  Ft.  a—  -*i5 
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In  September,  the  mill  operatives  demanded  a  rise  of  wagee,  and 
immediately  followed  tbeir  demand  by  coming  out  on  strike.  A  een- 
eral  lockout  was  threatened,  but  after  three  weeks'  idleness  the  workers 
resumed  operations  at  the  old  wagea,  receiving  an  advance,  however, 
later  on  (December  1). 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  prices  of  clotb  during  the 
year: 
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The  impoilation  of  flax  and  tow  dming  the  year  1899,  though  not  eo 
large  as  in  1898  (which,  however,  was  considerably  above  the  average), 
was  in  excess  of  the  years  immediately  preceding.  The  quality  was  of 
high  standard,  and,  as  prices  were  exceptionally  Tow.  spinners  took  tlic 
opportunity  to  fill  up  tneir  stock^i  and  so  guard  against  any  shortcom- 
ing in  the  growing  crop.  From  Riga,  a&iut  the  same  amount  as  last 
year  has  been  imported,  with  an  increased  quantity  of  tow.  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Pernau,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  considerable  falling  off. 
owing,  partly,  to  the  large  stocks  of  the  previous  year's  flax  held  and 
partly  to  the  European  markets  having  taken  larger  quantities  than 
usual.  What  has  been  received  from  these  two  sources,  however,  hai> 
given  general  satisffiction,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  arbitration 
has  not  had  to  be  resorted  to  during  the  past  year  on  questions  of  bad 
shipment.  In  packing  the  flax  for  shipment  to  this  country,  that  at 
Riga  is  invariably  put  up  in  mats  of  about  1  hundredweight  e^t^h.  At 
Femau,  Borpat,  and  Fskoff,  it  is  usually  put  up  in  bobbins,  weighing 
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about  2  hundredweight  each,  the  bobbin  containing  about  16  heads  or 
bunches  of  flax,  tiea  together  by  ropes.  These  are  what  is  known  as 
water-retted  or  white  flax.  What  comes  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel is  made  up  in  bales  of  about  5  hundredweight  each,  press  packed 
in  mat  wnippers,  and  is  known  as  dew-retted  or  brown  flax.  When 
exported  from  here  to  the  United  States,  it  is  usual  to  repack  bobbin 
flax  in  pack  sheets  or  mats,  as  the  steamship  companies  refuse  to  carry 
it  loose  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire. 

With  unfavorable  reports  on  the  prospects  for  the  growing  crop, 
prices  b^^n  to  advance  in  midsummer  and  continued  to  do  so  througn- 
out  the  rest  of  the  year.  From  samples  received  later,  it  was  evident 
that  these  reports  were  not  without  good  grounds.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions had  been  altogether  against  the  urmer,  who,  in  many  cases, 
had  to  gather  the  crop  before  it  was  fully  pTOwn.  The  new  crop  looks 
and  spina  well  enough,  but  it  is  lacking  in  the  strength  which  is  re- 
quired for  heavy  fabrics,  such  as  sailcloth,  etc.  The  prices  of  the 
principal  marks  are  furnished  in  the  accompanying  table: 
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BFINNING. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  spinnera  commenced 
the  year  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  in  regard  to  quality 
and  price  of  the  atock,  which  as  a  rule  was  a  large  one,  held  from 
the  excellent  crops  of  1897  and  ]  898.  A  brisk  demand  for  yarns,  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  became  even  more  active 
after  midsummer,  so  much  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
supplies  could  be  turned  out  quick  enough,  and  as  it  was,  continental 
and  Irish  spins  bad  to  be  drawn  on  in  targe  quantities  for  certain  sizes, 
which  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  local  market. 
Besides  the  actual  demands  of  the  trade,  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
three  large  works  in  neighboring  towns  put  an  additional  strain  on 
local  machinery,  causing  a  sharp  advance  in  prices,  which  were  stiffened 
by  Government  orders,  requiring  c^uick  delivery  for  cloth  for  war 
purposes.  The  export  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  that  in  1898, 
chiefly  to  Spain,  though  trade  with  other  European  countries,  aa  well 
as  with  South  America,  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  subjoined 
table  gives  the  prices  ruling  at  various  periods  of  the  year: 
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In  manufactured  goods,  the  year  opened  with  a  great  want  of  vitality 
in  the  local  trade,  but  as  time  went  on,  things  wore  livened  up  consid- 
erabljy;  not  only  was  there  activity  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  market, 
but  the  home  trade  genemlly  improved  and  business  assumed  a  much 
brighter  aspect  than  could  have  been  expected  from  tiie  conditions  of 
a  few  months  before.  The  UniteJ  States,  including  Cu1:»  and  Porto 
Rico,  have  taken  much  larger  quantities  than  usual,  while  the  colo- 
nies and  nearly  all  the  foreign  markets  have  increased  their  purchases. 
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lo  the  heavier  class  of  goods,  the  war  office  was  the  largeat  customer, 
and  Id  the  clo.'^ing  inontba  of  the  year,  makeru  hod  to  refuse  further 
orders. 

Taken  alt<^ether,  the  review  of  tiie  local  industries  presents  a  grati- 
fving  retrospect  for  1899,  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Dundee  has  had  a  laiger  share  of  prosperity  than  in 
maoy  previous  years. 

JoHK  C.  HiGoms,  Conmd. 

DuMDEB,  October  25,  1900. 


1>TJN  PERM  LINE . 

Since  my  previous  annual  repoit  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
this  section  of  Scotland,  varied  and  unlocked  for  economicul  changes 
have  occurred,  which  have  stimulated  and  boomed  some  classes  of  tnide, 
while  other  industries  have  been  depressed  and  unsettled. 

The  South  African  war  created  an  enormous  demand  for  army  and 
navy  supplies,  and  localitieH  that  did  not  benefit  directly  from  Govern- 
ment contracts  benefited  indirectly. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  manufacturers  who  found  trade  dull  in 
their  particular  line  turned  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  special 
lines  required  by  Government  contractors  of  war  supplies. 

This  was  notably  true  of  a  number  of  jute-weaving  factories,  which 
turned  some  of  their  looms  on  to  the  weaving  of  flax,  in  the  form  of 
hucks.  ducks,  canvas,  and  various  kinds  of  toweling  for  hospital  and 
field  use. 

The  heavy  grade  of  yams  required  for  the  weaving  of  those  classes 
of  fabrics  soon  rewulted  in  the  consumption  of  immense  quantities  of 
flax.  The  price  of  flax  rose  rapidly  witn  the  demand,  and,  as  a  natural 
result,  earned  with  it  the  price  of  tne  gi-ade  of  yarns  used  by  Dunferm- 
line manufacturers  in  the  weaving  of  high-classdamask  linen  tablecloths 
and  napkins. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  were  sufficiently  stocked  with 

{'ams  to  enable  them  to  fill  the  contracts  entered  into  on  a  basis  of 
ow -priced  yarns. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year 
ended  Juno  30,  1900,  shows  a  marked  increase  over  that  of  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1899.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
greater  volume  of  business,  and  not  by  increa.se  in  price  of  commodities 
ahip^    '  .       "    '    '       "  ■■..-.■■ 

d  prices. 

TAENB,  LINENS,  AND  COTTONS. 

Between  September,  1899,  and  July,  1900,  line-weft  yams  advanced 
in  price  about  70  per  cent  and  medium  warps  about  60  per  cent.  Since 
July,  those  grades  of  yarns  have  gi-adually  dropped  about  one-half  of 
the  advance  made;  consequently,  they  are  33i  per  cent  higher  than  in 
September,  1899,  while  heavy  flax  varus  are  50  per  cent  higher.  Coal 
has  advanced  fully  50  per  cent,  and  paper  twine  and  all  other  kindtt  of 
material  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  preparing  linens 
for  the  market  have  advanced. 

The  short  Ameriean  cotton  crop,  the  Hoboken  cotton  fire,  and  the 
Galveston  disaster  have  affected  the  price  of  raw  mAterial  entering  into 


shipped,  as  comparatively  few  shipments  included  in  this  report  were 
invoiced  at  advanced  prices. 
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cotton  and  union  goods,  targe  quantities  of  wbich  are  exported  annually 
from  the  fa«^tovies  of  this  district  to  the  United  States. 

The  high  price  of  yams  and  other  articles  of  raw  mat«riat  led  manu- 
facturers to  advance  the  price  of  goods  on  new  contracts  to  cover  the 
increased  cost,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  orders  from  American 
buyers  at  the  ad^-ance  called  for  soon  became  apparent.  Buyers 
adopted  a  waiting  policy,  except  in  cases  of  ui^ent  need,  when  some 
small  orders  were  placed  at  a  compromi.se  price.  The  fiactuating  state 
of  the  yam  market  and  the  di&pouition  of  American  buyers  to  wait  for 
lower  prices  ha\'e  somewhat  depressed  the  trade  here,  and  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  looms  in  the  district  are  now  idle.  Orders,  I  am  told,  are 
beginning  to  come  in  more  freely;  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  orders  at  the  extreme  advanced  prices 
asked,  but  that  an  average  advan^-e  of  10  per  cent  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained on  linen.s.  With  the  present  scarcity  of  cotton,  nowever,  the 
future  prices  of  cotton  and  union  goodie  can  only  be  conjectured. 


The  coal  crisis  in  Russia  and  general  scarcity  of  coal  on  the  Continent, 
coupled  with  the  increased  home  demand  arising  from  the  enormous 
consumption  of  fuel  by  the  navy  and  Government  transport  service 
since  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  war,  has  brought  coal  to  a 
price  that  baa  not  Men  equaled  in  Britain  since  1873. 

The  coal  question  is  attracting  more  attention  than  any  other  indus- 
trial theme  now  before  the  British  public. 

The  boom  in  coal  is  swelling  the  dividends  of  mining  companies,  and 
^eat  industrial  activitv  and  prosperity  prevail  in  mining  towns  and 
villages,  miners'  wages  having  i-eached  the  highest  point  ever  recorded 
here. 

On  the  other  hand,  dear  fuel  is  adding  to  the  first  cost  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  which  materially  alfects  ti-adei^  that  have  close  foreign 
competition,  and  the  majority  of  wage  earners  are  complaining  of  &e 
high  price  of  domestic  coal,  which,  to  the  poorer  laboring  classes,  is 
becoming  a  burden  and  a  hardship.  Many  interesting  articles  by 
experts  and  othera  have  appeared  recently  in  the  leading  newspapent 
and  periodicals  on  the  coal  question,  and  much  speculation  has  been 
indulged  in  by  correspondent.-)  as  to  the  causes  of  tiie  high  prices  of 
coal,  the  nation's  coal  supply,  and  the  probability  that  the  coal  meas- 
ures of  the  countrv  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  eidiausted. 

This  has  led  to  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  press  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  placing  an  export  duty  on  coal,  to  dwcourage  exportation  and 
prevent  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply. 

The  export-tax  theory  evidently  has  not  been  favorably  received  by 
the  public,  and  the  possibility  of  a  coal  shortage  is  considered  so  far 
remote  that  itwonla  be  unwise  to  check  the  exportation  of  coal,  which 
could  only  result  in  disaster  to  the  gi-eat  body  of  miners,  eepeciallj'  at 
times  when  the  home  demand  foi'  fuel  could  be  ea-tily  supplied. 

In  the  House  of  Conunons,  in  March  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Pro- 
vand,  M.  P.,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to 
investigate  the  coal  supply.  Mr,  Balfour,  leader  of  the  House,  did  not 
-see  the  necessity  for  such  a  commission  unless  there  was  some  practi- 
cal issue  to  lay  before  it. 

Mr.  Provand  replied  by  letter,  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  very 
practical  issue  could  be  laid  before  me  commission.    He  argued  that 
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the  esdmates  aod  conclusions  of  the  commission  of  1871  proved  so  far 
astray  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  this  year. 

Here  arc  some  of  Mr.  Provand's  grounds  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioD : 

(1 )  They  estimated  our  popuktioD  in  1901  would  be  35,000,000,  while  it  wiL  really 
be  about  41,000,000.  (2)  They  also  estimated  that  our  total  wiuumptioD  of  coal  in 
1901  would  be  162,400,000  tons,  and  the  export  12,000,000  toDs,  makiag  a  total  output 
of  174,400,000  tons.  The  foregoing  figuree  are  very  different  from  the  actual  fadx. 
Our  output  of  coal  in  1899  was  220,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  export  was  41,000,000 
tona.  Of  coal  and  cinder*),  there  was  exported  about  2,000,000  Uidb,  and  the  bunker 
coal  for  Bteauiern'  use  was  about  12,250,000  tons.  Two  years  hence,  that  is  to  say,  in 
1901 — the  vear  for  which  the  royal  commission  made  their  estimate — the  production 
of  coal  will  probably  be  several  millions  more  than  last  year.  Taking  this  at  only 
4,000,000,  the  difference  between  their  estimate  and  the  actual  output  in  1901  will  be 
as  174  000,000  is  to  22-1^000,000,  makinft  a  difference  of  50,000,000  tons  in  excess  of 
whattlie  royal  commission  estimated.  (3)  In  1879,  the  export  (not  reckoning  bunker 
coal,  coke,  or  cindersj  was  10,300,000  tons.  The  royal  commission  did  not  expect 
that  the  export  woula  ever  exceed  13,000,000  toiu,,  on  the  ground  that  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  in  North  America,  India,  China,  and  other  cuuntriea  would  check  it;  but 
our  export  ia  already  41,000,0<X)  tonit — about  three  and  a  half  times  what  the  royal 
commiaaion  estimated— and  it  is  steadily  increasing  year  by  year.  (4)  In  r^ard  to 
the  probable  duration  of  our  coat  supply,  the  royai  commission  dealt  with  three 
estimates — {a)  according  to  Profeesor  Jevons,  showing  that  it  would  probably  last 
about  110  years;  [b)  another  one  by  Mr.  Price  Williams,  eetimating  360  years;  and 
{c)  by  the  commistuoners  themselves,  taking  276  years  as  its  probable  duration. 

Mr.  Geddea,  who  reported  on  the  Scottisii  coal  fields,  considered  12,000,000  tons, 
which  was  the  total  output  in  1866,  as  likely  to  represent  the  future  annual  output  in 
Scotland,  and  based  on  this,  that  our  supply  in  Scotland  would  last  for  820  years;  but 
the  output  in  Scotland  is  now  35,000,000  tone,  nearly  three  times  Mr.  Geddes's  estimate, 
and  it  is  annually  increasing.     Within  the  last  few  years,  several  fresh  estimates  have 


been  made,  more  particularly  directed  to  how  long  our  coal  supply  would  be  c 
lly  valuable,  and  fiftv  years  has  been  statea  by  competent,  experienced  e 
18  the  probable  periou  when  the  principal  seams  will  be  exhausted;  but  in 


tain  parts  of  the  country,  a  much  shorter  estimate  than  thiH  has  been  arrived  at. 
example,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  in  1893,  on  me 
"Recent  developmenls  of  the  Hamilton  coal  fields,"  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Moore,  mining 
encineer,  Glasgow,  he  stated  thatat  the  then  output  of  11,000,000  tons  per  annum  the 
field  would  last  only  twenty-four  years.  The  time  is  therefore  only  seventeen  years 
untiLthe  cheaply  worked  coal  of  Idnarkshire,  by  which  Glasfi^w  and  its  industries 
have  been  largely  created,  will  come  to  an  end.  The  manufacturing  population  of 
Glasgow  and  neighborhood  supplied  by  Lanarkshire  coal  is  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland.  No  doubt,  ^ter  the  exhaustion  of  these  cheaper 
coals  there  are  others  obtainable  from  a  greater  depth,  and  Ayrshire  and  the  east  of 
Scotland  will  be  able  to  supplyLanarkshire,  but  itwill  be  at  a  considerably  increased 
cost,  and  must  therefore  materially  affect  manufacturing  industries.  The  extreme 
possible  duration  of  our  coal  lielda  is  a  question  of  little  practical  value.  The  ques- 
tion of  importance  is  to  ascertain  for  how  long,  having  regard  to  our  output,  to  our 
export,  to  the  increasing  cost  with  us,  and  to  the  output  and  cheapness  in  other 
countries,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  compete  aa  hitherto  in  those  industriee  requir- 
ing the  consumption  of  considerable  quantities  of  coal. 

I  can  not  learn  that  any  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  commission,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Provand. 

As  it  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  a  roral  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  tlie  probable  quantity  of  coal  available  for  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  commissioD  will  soon 
be  appoint^,  the  report  of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  practical 
value  and  of  great  commercial  interest,  not  only  to  Britain  but  to  all 
other  nations,  coal-producing  and  no ncoal- producing. 


Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  for 
predicting  a  shrink^e  in  the  coal  supply,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
on  that  score  in  this  consular  district,  as  there  are  yet  great  stretches 
of  undeveloped  coal  fields  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  the  total  annual 
output  of  mines  in  operation  shows  a  marked  increase  from  year  to 
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year.  The  largest  mine  in  the  county  produces  1,400  tons  per  day, 
and  there  are  many  pits  that  produce  from  400  to  700  tons  per  day. 
Thirty  yeara  ago,  200  tons  per  day  was  considered  a  good  yield  for  a 
pit.  The  total  output  of  the  Fife  mines  for  the  year  1899  was  4,9^7,489 
tons,  an  increase  of  417,985  tona  over  1898.  In  all  probability,  the 
year  1900  will  show  the  Fife  mineB  to  have  produced  upward  of 
5,000,000  tons. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Fife  mines  in  1899  is  estimated 
at  1,300,  receiving  an  average  wage  of  6s.  6d.  (f  1.56)  for  eight  hoars' 
work.    The  present  aven^  w^e  for  the  same  time  is  8s.  (81.95). 

Fully  60  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  Fife  mines  is  exported  to 
Continental  porta. 

The  prices  of  coal  in  1899  ranged,  according  to  quality,  from  Ss. 
($1.95)  to  148.  6d.  ($3.53)  per  ton,?,  o.  b.   at  shipping  ports.     Present 

B rices  range  fromlOs,  6<i.  ($2.56)  to  18s.  (lt4.S8),f.  o.  b.,  shipping  ports, 
luring  the  Taff  railway  strike,  when  Welsh  coal  exports  were  greatlv 
reduced,  the  market  price  of  coal  for  two  weeks  ranged  from  128.  6a. 
(«3.04)  to  23s.  ($5.30)  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  shipping  ports. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of^  the  coal  shipments  from 
poi-ts  in  Dunfermline  consular  district  to  the  end  of  last  week  (Sep- 
tember 22,  1900): 
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To  meet  the  expansion  of  the  mineral  traffic,  the  shipping  facilities 
on  the  Fife  coast  nave  been  greatly  extended  within  the  past  ten  years, 
the  output  from  the  collieries  for  export  purposes  alone  haviuff 
increased  since  1886  from  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  to  2,600,000  tons 
last  year. 

In  the  year  1887,  a  new  dock  was  opened  at  the  port  of  Methil,  od 
the  Fife  coa^t,  and  two  years  ago  the  dock  accommodation  was  almost 
doubled.  It  is  estimated  that  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds 
sterling  (nearly  $3,750,000)  have  been  expended  on  these  docKs  and 
railway  connections,  the  money  having  been  provided  by  the  North 
British  Railway  03mpany. 

This  railway  company  is  also  the  joint  managing  body  at  the  port  of 
Burnt  Island,  which  is  situated  about  8  miles  by  rail  west  of  Methil 
and  directly  opposite  the  port  of  Leith.  The  opening  of  the  Burnt 
Island  port  by  the  railway  company  in  conjunction  with  the  town 
council,  many  years  ago,  made  a  doorway  for  the  outlet  of  the  miner- 
als of  that  section.  In  the  year  18T6,  a  wet  dock  was  constructed, 
being  the  first  of  the  kind  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Fortli. 
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The  coal  shipmenta  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  dock's  construc- 
tion increased  from  about  250,000  tons  to  over  800,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  trade  liaving  outgrown  the  shipping  faeilitiew  provided,  parliamen- 
tary powera  were  obtained  in  the  year  1897  foi'  tfie  construction  of  an 
adaitional  dock,  and  this  work  is  drawing  toward  completion.  This 
new  dock  will  be  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Over  30  acres 
of  ground  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  within  this  area  the 
new  dock,  which  will  have  a  water  area  of  over  10  acres,  is  constructed. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  vessels,  the  depth  of  water  at 
spring  tides  will  be  39  feet.  The  dock  gates  will  be  60  feet  wide. 
Three  coal  hoists  worked  by  hydraulic  power  will  be  provided,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  machinery  and  other  facilities  will  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  harbor  authorities  to  ship  1,500,000  tons  over  and  above  the 
presentshipmenta,  whichaverage  850,000  tons  annually,  Itisexpected 
that  the  facilities  will  be  such  as  to  attract  the  mercantile  shipping  of 
all  nations,  and  that  a  general  exportand  imjjort  trade  will  be  secured. 

At  present,  little  or  no  direct  shipping  is  carried  on  between  the 
United  States  and  the  ports  in  this  consular  district,  all  exports  of 
linen,  linoleum,  etc.,  going  by  i-ail,  principally  to  the  ports  of  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool,  while  the  gi'eat  variety  of  imports  that  are  annu- 
ally consumed  in  this  district  are  distributed  from  the  poils  of  Glasgow 
and  Leith. 

It  ia  considered  probable  by  some  that  when  the  new  dock  i.s  com- 
pleted, American  snipping  to  Leith  will  partly  be  diverted  to  the  Fife 
coast. 


The  products  of  the  American  farm  and  factory  brought  into  this 
district  annually  are  varied  and  numerous,  but  as  uiey  are  distributed 
from  Glasgow,  London,  Leith,  and  other  ports,  no  estiinat«  of  the 
total  value  is  possible. 

The  demand  here  for  certain  articles  of  American  make  is  of  constant 
and  healthy  growth.  This  is  especially  true  of  agiicultural  implements, 
in  some  lines  of  which  the  United  States  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market. 
with  perhaps  binders  and  plows  in  the  lead.  Traveling  salesmen  of 
firms  in  the  laige  commercial  centers  that  have  agencies  for  American 
agricultural  implements  solicit  among  the  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
district  where  weekly  markets  ai-e  held. 

Innumerable  articles  in  the  hardware  line  of  American  manufacture 
are  sold  in  all  the  towns  in  this  district,  and  boots  and  shoes  of  Ameri- 
can make  are  becoming  quite  common.  Dealers  who  handle  them 
report  an  increasing  demand. 

Some  dealers  complain  that  they  would  prefer  to  handle  American 
goods  direct  rather  uian  through  London  and  Glasgow  agents,  but  that 
this  is  generally  discoui'^ed;  when  they  attempt  to  deal  directly  with 
the  American  houses,  their  correspondence  is  referred  to  the  nearest 
^ency  in  Britain. 

Should  the  completion  of  the  new  dock  at  Burnt  Island  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  shipping  between  that  place  and  United 
States  ports,  American  exporters  will  better  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  diatrict  as  a  conaumer  of  American  imports. 
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The  total  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1900,  is  $2,368,724.34,  au  increase 
of  $685,274. 97  over  that  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899. 
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DuNFEKMUME,  Septe?nber  25.  .?50!?. 


J.  N.  McCuNN,  Qmmt. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In  my  report  of  September  25,  1900,  1  called  attention  to  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  Hnen  trade  of  this  district,  owing  to  the  iuability 
of  the  manufacturers  to  procuic  orders  from  American  importers  at 
the  advanced  rates,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  yarn,  coal,  and  other 
items  of  expense  that  ent«r  into  the  first  cost  of  tbe  finish^  product. 

Since  then,  the  condition  of  the  trade  has  eone  from  bad  to  worse, 
being  furthei"  depressed  by  the  weakness  of  me  home  market.  Many 
of  the  looms  are  standing  idle  and  a  number  of  the  factories  arc  on 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  falling  off  of  orders  from  United  States 
importei's,  who  refuse  to  place  new  conti-acts  at  the  advanced  prices, 
with  tbe  exception  of  an  occasional  small  order  to  meet  present 
demands.  It  is  the  general  opinion  here  that  the  advanced  prices  will 
be  maintained,  as  they  are  based  upon  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  other  items  of  expense,  over  which  the  manu^turera 
have  no  control. 

A  belief  also  prevails  that  yarns  will  remain  at  a  high  price  until 
tbe  new  flax  crop  comes  on  the  market  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
that  even  though  the  Irish  and  the  Belgian,  Kussian,  and  other  Conti- 
nental flax  crops  should  all  be  heavy,  the  extremely  reduced  stocks  of 
yams  in  the  warehouses  will  keep  the  demand  for  yarns  firm  and  Hke 
prices  up. 

From  this  point  of  view  of  the  question,  American  importers  of 
Dunfermline  damasks  will  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  place  their 
orders  at  current  or  higher  prices.  The  manufacturers  are  confident 
in  their  belief  that  tbe  present  state  of  trade  can  not  continue  much 
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longer,  and  that  aa  aoon  aa  American  stocks  of  Scotch  linens,  table- 
cloUis,  napkins,  towels,  etc.,  are  reduced,  importers  will  again  buy 
freely. 

J.  N.  McCdnu,  Consul. 
DuKFEBMUNB,  March  S7,  1901. 


Trade  in  this  district  for  the  past  year  has  been  reasonably  good, 
though  a  falling  off  tendency  can  be  detected  for  the  later  months. 
This  18  especialfy  noticeable  in  industries  largely  dependent  on  coal, 
the  price  of  this  having  steadiW  advanced  until  it  rcacned  a  point  where 
production  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture  was  no  longer  profitable. 
The  use  of  American -made  goods  is  on  the  increase.  During  the  past 
three  months,  there  have  been  large  consignments  of  iron  and  steel 
from  the  United  States,  and  still  others  have  been  contracted  for. 
This  steel,  I  am  informed,  is  offered  here  for  $2.40  to  $5  less  per  ton 
than  the  Scotch  make.  In  electric  supplies  and  material,  including 
cables  and  engines  for  power-houses  and  buildines,  American  interests 
have  been  widely  successful.  American-made  boots  and  shoes  have 
also  found  increased  sales,  especially  th«^  lighter  and  finer  qualities. 
Three  years  ago,  there  was  prooably  not  a  genuine  American  shoe  sold 
here;  now,  however,  there  is  a  fixed  demand,  which  shopkeepers  tind  it 
profitable  to  be  able  to  supply, 

mON  AND   STEEL. 

The  high  price  of  coal  has  very  materially  affected  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  of  this  district.  American  and  German  competition  has  also 
been  a  stumbltng-block.  In  certain  lines,  notably  malleable  iron  and 
.steel,  wages  have  been  reduced  5  per  cent,  and  further  i-eductions  are 
threatened;  in  pi^  iron,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 
Warrants  for  pig  iron  have  gone  down  from  $18,48  in  April  last  to 
$14.40  at  present,  and  steel  has  gone  from  $41.28  to  $33.22.  Malleable 
iron  has  decreased  about  $9.70.  At  present  in  the  malleable  iron  trade, 
the  men  average  tbree  shifts  per  week,  and  in  the  steel  trade,  about 
four  shifts  per  week. 

Mall&Me  tubes. — American  competition  is  complained  of,  but  manu- 
facturers here  have  been  able  to  meet  the  competition  by  importing 
fi-om  America  the  raw  material  at  prices  from  $7.20  to  $9.60  per  ton 
less  than  purchases  here.  In  a  recent  report  on  the  steel  trade  of  Scot- 
land, a  writer  says: 

Ab  to  the  prospects  of  trtide  for  the  coming  ]{ear,  unless  workmen  and  coal  ownera 
in  this  country  realize  the  position  due  to  foreign  competitton  and  consent  to  a  read- 
justment of  coRls  neceeeary  to  meet  same,  the  outloolc  for  I90I  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
must  result  in  a  numtier  of  the  works  in  the  district  closing  until  thisia  remeiiied. 
Neither  the  harbor  authorities  nor  the  railway  companies  in  this  country  have 
equipned  themselves  in  the  manner  Americans  have  done  for  handUng  the  ore  traffic 
cheaply.  The  clever  labor-saving  ftppliancee  which  Americana  have  adopted  for  tbe 
ore-carrying  traffic  have  not  yet  even  been  attempted  here.  Trade  isalso  seriouslv 
hindered  by  the  high  milenge  rates  for  railway  carriage  and  by  the  relatively  high 
scale  of  wages  paid  to  steel  worken*,  compared  with  what  is  paid  in  the  Uniteci  States 
of  America  and  Germany.  Tbe  wages  ol  eteel  workers  in  thia  country  were  based  on 
the  plant  used  at  the  start  of  the  trade,  with  the  result  that  men  whose  tonnage 
wagee  were  fixed  to  give  tbem  about  10  shillings  (12. 43)  a  day  now  earn,  owiitg  to 
improved  machinery  and  plant,  from  two  to  alx  times  this  mm  per  day. 
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Still  another  report  on  tJie  locomotive  building  oudook  saya:     ■ 

Our  fnends  across  the  Atlantic  know  full  well  how  "sweet  are  theueeBo{advertie&- 
ment,"and  being  past  masters  in  the  art,  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  procliuin- 
ing  to  the  world  and  to  their  own  and  the  Britiflh  pnblic  in  paiticulflr  how  go-ahead 
and  all-coDquerine  are  the  enterprising  and  wide-awake  American  engineers.  They 
have  eo  far  succe^ed  that  tlie  Britieh  public  and  British  preee  have  been  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  imminence  of  danger  to  British  trade  through  American  competition, 
and  the  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that  British  makers  are  only  allowed  to  exist  on 
American  euffetance.  In  tnis  excitation  of  public  feeling  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  only  ones  unperturbed  are  the  British  makers  themnelvee,  and  there  surely  most 
be  some  reason  for  these  msintsining  their  eqoanimity,  when  it  is  said  that  their  bread 
is  being  thus  taken  from  them.    Tne  reason  is  that  American  competitjon  ie ' 


is  likely  to  react  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  British  locomotive  build- 
ers. It  is  true  that  American  makers  have  picked  up  a  few  orders  here  and  there. 
And  why?  Mainly  because  the  British  makers,  having  other  contracts  on  hand, 
can  not  easily  lay  these  aside  to  give  the  latest  coiner  the  preference,  because  he  failed 
to  look  ahead  and  order  in  time.  America  thus  often  gets  its  opportunity  from  the 
indolence  or  wont  of  judgment  of  the  purchaser.  At  no  time  could  home  makers  so 
well  have  afforded  to  stand  the  test  of  American  competition  as  they  can  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  the  result  uE  that  competition,  if  not  already  manifest,  will  be 
known  before  our  makers  have  lo  face  it  as  a  serious  menace  to  their  trade.  It  may 
be  asked,  then,  why  do  not  British  manufacturers  make  amui^ments  to  supply  all 
the  demand?  The  answer  is  twofold,  namely,  that  they  are  domg  so  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  but  only  in  a<:cordance  with  sound  and  proved  business  prmciplefl.  Were  the 
locomotive  itiilustry  a  new  industry  and  the  present  boom  an  indication  of  what 
would  be  the  normal  state  of  trade  in  future  years,  the  locomotive  shops  would  be  at 
once  increased  correspondingty,  hut  on  the  principle  of  sound  business  it  is  neceaseTy 
to  compute  the  past  in  an  estimate  of  the  future,  and  when  we  do  so,  we  find  there 
have  been  similar  booms  in  the  history  of  the  locomotive  trade,  followed  by  seasons 
of  depreBsion  when  tlie  existing  capacity  was  more  than  able  to  cope  with  double 
the  demand,  and,  unfortunately,  as  is  tlie  nature  of  the  case  in  other  trades,  these 
depressions  generally  last  longer  than  the  periods  of  activity. 

With  itsard  to  our  statement  that  American  competition  will  react  in  favor  of 
British  trade  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  it  ie  necessary  to  explain  that  American 
engines  are  simply  on  their  trial  so  far,  and  have  as  yet  "by  no  means  proved  tliem- 
selves  acceptable  to  lines  outside  of  their  own  environment.  If  they  prove  them- 
selves to  be  unsuitable  for  home  and  Indian  railways,  as  they  have  done  for  the 
Japanese  and  other  nulways  after  a  fair  trial,  then  the  British  makers  resume  their 
own  with  their  basis  more  flrmly  established  than  before.  Up  till  now,  the  bogey 
has  been  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  British  manufacturers  as  a  menace,  in  oraer, 
if  possible,  to  lower  prices  in  what  was  then  a  rising  market,  and  the  result  in  almost 
every  case  has  been  that  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  to  any  coninder- 
able  extent,  in  view  of  the  experience  already  gained.  But  let  us  suppose,  on  tiie 
contrary,  that  American  engines  prove  themselves  to  be  in  any  way  the  superior  of  the 
British  article.  In  this  case  also,  the  effect  would  be  beneficial  to  home  makera,  as 
in  the  event  of  the  American  type  of  engine  being  univeraally  adopted,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  construction  of  British  shops  which  would  prevent  them  turning  out 
the  simpler  American  type  of  engine  at  the  rate  of  about  double  their  present  capac- 
ity for  British  types.  In  the  meantime,  American  competition  is  more  of  an  intereetr 
ing  study  to  home  makers  than  of  a  perturbing  element  in  their  forecast  of  the  future. 

Agricultural  implement  makers  do  not  regard  the  future  outlook  as 
encour^ing,  and  a  report  on  the  present  conditiona  winds  up  aa 
follows: 

American  competition  every  year  grows  keener,  especially  in  harvesting  machinerv, 
such  as  mowers,  reapers,  binders,  horse  rakes,  and  hay  leaders,  and  just  as  the  laiKe 
British  makers  have  in  past  years  absorbed  all  the  small  lo<^  m^eis'  trade,  the 
question  with  many  now  is,  are  the  millionaire  firms  of  America  to  absorb  the  trade 
of  the  large  British  makers?  Everything  points  in  this  direction.  The  American 
firms  have  everything  in  their  favor — complete  protection  in  their  own  country. 
free  labor  without  any  restriction  as  to  men's  output,  while  the  British  maUubcturer 
is  haiBSsed  and  handicapped  on  every  side  with  the  restrictions  of  trade  Dnicma. 
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EAKTHENWA  BE . 


A  report  on  conditions  and  prospects  of  thw  industry  says: 
One  thing  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  future.  The  United  SttiteB  has 
liitherto  been  the  largent  outside  market  for  Britisli  earthenware,  although  potteries 
have  long  oxisted  there  and  the  L-uetomB  duties  are  excessively  high.  The  American 
potter,  however,  has  nut  had  the  increased  costs  during  this  year  which  have  fallen 
BO  heavily  on  his  British  competitor,  and  hae,  therefore,  not  required  to  advance  his 
pricefl,  and  our  infonoatiou  is  that  this  has  told  in  his  favor  and  given  a  sjiecial  impe- 
tus te  the  increase  of  production  there.  It  is  aleo  said  the  American  workman  ia 
steadier,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  produce  hia  full  cjuantitj  of  work.  The  ultimate 
result,  however,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  sufficient  is  before  us  to  cause  both  manu- 
facturer and  workman  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  the  country  can  only  succcsBfully  main- 
tain ita  tntde  by  striving  after  continued  progress  in  its  methods  of  production  as 
well  as  in  qnantity. 

SnOAR   REFININ6. 

As  large  refining  establishments  are  located  at  Greenock,  and  in 
former  years  this  was  one  of  the  leading  industriea  of  that  city,  I 
append  uie  following,  taken  from  a  report  from  that  place: 

Turning  to  sugar  refining,  no  rosy  account  can  be  given,  yet  one  can  say  with 
truth  that  the  trade  during  the  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  (airly  satisfactofy.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  refined  shows  an  increase  of  fully  10  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1899|  and  the  five  firms  who  maintain  the  etruj^Ie  against  their  bounty -favored 
continental  competitors  have  been  able  to  run  their  works  almost  continuously 
throughout  the  year,  obtaining  prices  for  their  produce  which,  while  showing  n 
""  '     '         '  "  ■        -w.         pplieaof  refinin 

0  countervail  in,, 
„  ,  ,  n  America  having  had  the  effect  of 

diverting  almost  the  whole  of  the  world's  cane  sugar  supplies  to  that  quarter,  and 
rendering  it  difficult  for  those  home  refiners  who  make  a  specialty  of  cane  sugar  to 
obtain  adequate  supplies.  Fortunately,  this  stale  of  affair?  is  unlikely  to  be  ol  long 
duration,  as  the  rapid  development,  under  American  rule,  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  will  probably  in  a  year  or  two  go  Ear  te  fill  the  sugar  require- 
ments of  the  whole  United  States,  and  leave  the  production  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  Mauritius,  etc.,  ^»in  to  find  their  natural  outlet  in  the  home  markets.  A 
hopeful  feature  from  the  reflnera'  point  of  view  is  the  improving  prospect  of  the 
si^ar-bounties  question  being  dealt  with  at  an  earl^  date,  as  the  great  European 

gwers  are  now  giving  clear  mdications  of  their  desire  to  be  done  with  the  system, 
en  France,  so  lon^  the  stumbling  block,  is  now  showing  herself  voluntaruy  dis- 
posed to  make  certain  concessions  which,  it  is  believed,  may  form  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  with  the  other  powers.  The  Brussels  conference,  adjourned  two  yearn 
ago,  will  probably  meet  ^ain  in  the  early  spring,  and  its  delibeiations  will  be  eagerly 
followed,  not  only  b;^  the  trade,  but  bv  the  community  of  Greenock,  with  whose 
proeperity  sugar  refining  has  for  so  long  neen  so  closely  connected. 

EXPOHT8  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  value  of  exports  from  thia  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1900,  has  increased  over  laat  year 
by  »863,449.36,  the  total  for  1899  being  J^i,347,428.03,  while  that  for 
1900was$5,310,877.39.     The  most  notable  increases  have  occurred  in — 

BookB $I0,81B  I  Machinery  and  ironware $25,159 

Cotton  goods 124,787     "  -"  -■  — 

Carpets,  carpeting,  and  rugs 14, 944 

Chemicals  -. 32, 990 

Herrings 36, 500 

Hides  and  skins . . . : 48, 613 

Iron 37, 933 


Muslins 34, 077 

I^per  and  paper  stock 38, 123 

Silkgooda 37,4<W 

Steel 169,281 

UniongoodB 51,051 

Wool 240,216 


The  following  goods  show  a  decrease: 
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SHIFBUILDINa   ON    THE  CLTDE. 

The  Clyde  has  created  a  record  in  shipbuilding  for  1900,  the  output 
being  in  excess  of  any  former  year.  The  number  of  vessels  launched 
this  year  is  318,  with  a  total  kinn^e  of  492,609.  Of  this  number,  68 
were  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,851,  and  250  steam  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  480,758.  The  following  table  provides  a  comparison 
with  former  years: 


Tons. 
492,609 

Tom. 

1872 

1871 

1870 

Tomi. 

180,401 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

1878 

1377 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1873 

419,664 

391,934 

341, 022 

241,114 

174, 750 

222,363 

169,710 

174,824 

211,824 

262,430 

232,926 

1867 

1866 

1865 

1864 

108,024 

124,513 

153,932 

178,5» 

1894 

340,  S86 

326,475 

349,995 

1861 

1860 

1869 

66,801 

47,833 

35,709 

1887 

185,362 

The  work  on  hand  at  the  various  yardi;  on  the  Clyde  indicates  that 
next  year  will  not  show  any  falling  off.  There  is,  roughly  speaking, 
450,000  tons  of  work  on  hand — some  30,000  tons  more  than  there  was 
at  this  time  last  year.  Of  this  work,  Messrs.  Beardmore  &  Co. ,  Govan, 
have  a  large  steamer  on  the  stocks  and  two  Castle-Union  liners  to  lay 
down;  the  London  andGlaagow  Company,  the  first-class  British  cruisers 
Mw\moidk  and  Cumberland,  each  of  9,800  tons  displacement  and  22,000 
indicated  horsepower,  and  three  steamers,  each  of  3,250  tons,  for  London 
owners.  A.  &  J.  Inglis,  Pointhouae,  have  a  big  vessel  about  ready  for 
launching  and  a  paddle  steamer  hardly  so  far  advanced.  D.  and  W. 
Henderson  &  Co.  have  three  large  steamers  on  the  stocks  and  the  big 
Anchor  Liner  Cokiimbia,  which  is  to  be  only  a  little  less  than  the  City  of 
Home,  to  lay  down.  Messrs.  Henderson  arepilinganew  berth  nearthe 
river  on  which  the  lai^eat  vessels  can  bo  built.  At  Fairfield,  Govern- 
ment and  other  work  makeupatotalof  38,200  tons  and  79,250  indicated 
horsepower.  Messrs.  Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.  have  a  boat  of  about  6,000 
tons  ready  for  the  water  and  two  of  perhaps  4,000  each  in  frame,  while 
they,  like  Messrs.  Beardmore,  have  a  contract  for  two  Caatle-Union 
liners.  Messrs.  John  Reid  &Co.  havea  mid-sized  vessel  on  the  stocks,  and 
Messrs.  Ritchie,  Graham  &.  Milne  are  building  two  paddle  steanjera  of 
about  1,500  tons,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  At  Meaars. 
Charles  Connell  &  Co.'s  yard,  every  berth  is  occupied,  all  the  vessels 
being  of  good  size.  At  Linthouse,  Messrs.  Alexander  Stephen  &  Sons 
are  buildmg  a  steamer  of  10,000  tons,  another  of  6,000,  and  a  third  of 
4,500.  At  Clydebank,  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.  are  completing  H. 
M.  S,  Sutl^,  launched  last  year.  They  expect  to  launch  H.  M.  S. 
Baccfmnte  m  February,  and  H.  M.  S.  Leviathan,  a  duplicate  of  the 
Terrihle^  but  of  greater  speed,  probably  in  May.  One  of  the  big 
American  liners  is  off  the  builders'  hands,  the  second  is  in  the  basin 
fitting  out,  and  the  third  and  fourth  will,  it  is  e^)ected,  lie  launched 
in  March  and  May,  respectively.  Besides,  the  firm  has  the  county 
cruiser  Esuex  and  the  destroyer  Arab  on  hand.  At  Renfrew,  Messrs. 
Simons  &  Co.  are  building  five  large  dredgers  for  Russia  and  Japan, 
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as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  general  dredging  machinery.  Messrs. 
Fleming  &  Ferguson,  Paisley,  are  buUding  three  vessels  of  2,500  tons 
and  4,500  indicated  horsepower,  and  MeHsr».  Scott  &  Sons,  Bowling, 
two  steamers  of  860  tons.  At  Dumbarton,  Messrs.  William  Denny  & 
Bros,  have  on  hand  a  twin-screw  steamer  of  7,800  tons  for  the  colonies, 
three  of  5,500  tons  each  for  India,  one  of  6,000  tons,  also  for  the  East, 
and  one  of  3,000  tons  for  Australasia.  In  the  neighboring  yard  of 
Messrs.  McMillan  &  Son,  there  is  work  that  will  keep  the  firm  busy  for 
a  year  from  now.  Besides  two  large  steamers  for  the  Clan  Line,  they 
have  several  other  good  orders  on  hand.  The  prospects  of  a  lengthy 
continuation  of  work  in  Dumbarton  are  thus  extremely  good. 

In  Port  Glasgow,  there  is  also  an  unusually  targe  amount  of  work  on 
band.  Mes.srs.  Murdoch  &  Murray,  whose  fleet  of  foreign  steamers  has 
been  completed,  have  only  one  berth  occupied,  but  with  this  exception 
the  yards  are  fully  employed.  The  Clyde  Shipbuilding  Company  has  on 
hand  four  ves-sels  of  6,000  tons,  and  also  ten  sets  of  engines  and  boilers. 
The  firm  is  planning  large  additions  to  its  engine  shop,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment espefiially  is  very  ousy.  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co,  have  about  4,000 
tons  of  new  work.  Messrs.  Robert  Duncan  &  Co,  are  building  six 
steamers.  Altogether  forty-two  vessela,  of  about  155,000  tons,  are 
building  in  Port  Glasgow. 

In  Greenock,  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co,  are  building  six  steamers,  each  of 
2,150  tons,  for  the  China  Mutual  Company;  two  of  1,000  each  for 
Messrs.  Denholm  &  Co.,  Greenock,  and  a  steam  yacht  of  100  tons  for 
a  London  owner.  They  have  also  received  from  the  Admiralty  a  con 
tract  to  supply  engines  of  15,000  indicated  horsepower  for  a  first-class 
twin-screw  battle  ship  to  be  built  at  Chatham  DocKyard.  The  Grange- 
mouth and  Greenock  Company  has  at  the  Greenock  yard  five  vessels 
of  9,050  tons,  and  Messrs.  Caird  &  Co.  have  two  steamers  of  14,600 
tons  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  Messrs.  George 
Brown  &  Co.,  whoarein  the  yard  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Taylor 
&  Mitchell,  are  as  yet  doing  repairs  only.  The  Ardrossan  Company 
are  building  two  vessels  of  310  tons;  the  Ailsa  Company,  Troon,  four 
steamers  of  3,920  tons;  Messrs.  S.  McKnight  &  Co.,  Ayr,  vessels  to 
the  extent  of  1,200  tons;  the  Campbelltown  Company,  three  steamers 
of  7,300  tons, 

MARINE  ENGINEBBING. 

Clyde  engineers  constructed  during  the  year  engines  aggregating 
447,428  indicated  horsepower,  as  compared  with  478,503  last  year. 

NEW   IKKJK   AT   CLTDEBANE. 

This  dock,  the  construction  of  which  was  authorized  by  Parliament 
in  1899,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  the  burg  of 
(Sydebank,  and  about  4  miles  below  Glasgow  Harbor. 

The  dock  will  be  tidal,  without  gates,  and  will  consist  of  a  canting 
basin  about  600  feet  square,  connected  with  the  river  by  an  entrance 
200  feet  wide,  and  a  branch  basin  off  the  canting  basin  1,700  feet  in 
length  by  220  feet  in  breadth  at  its  junction  wim  the  canting  b&iin 
ana  200  teet  in  breadth  at  its  remote  end. 

The  water  area  will  be  16}  acres  and  the  available  quayage  1,806 
linear  yards. 
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The  dock  is  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  trade  in  Diincrals — that  is  to  saj, 
for  the  importation  of  iron  ore,  etc.,  and  the  ex^rtation  of  coal. 

It  will  be  surrounded  by  ample  qua^  space,  in  which  will  be  laid 
down  a  complete  system  of  rails  connectmg  with  the  two  principal  Scot- 
tish railways,  viz,  the  Caledonian  and  the  North  British  railways.  The 
quays  will  be  provided  with  the  most  approved  traveling  cranes  or 
other  appliances  for  discharging  ore  from  vessels,  and  witn  the  latest 
form  of  Doists  for  loading  coal.     The  work  of  construction  was  begun 

QLASQOW  OOKPORATION   TKAMWAT8. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow  is  still  engaged  in  converting  the  entire 
tramway  system  to  overhead  electric  traction.  The  work  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  May,  1901,  by  which  date  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  a  large  service  of  electxic  cars  will  be  available  at  least  on 
the  routes  leading  to  the  exhibition.  Over  80  miles  of  double  track 
have  already  been  renewed  with  dS-pound  rails,  and  the  remainder  is 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  The  overhead  equipment  for  the  whole 
system  is  practically  complete.  The  ducts  also  are  almost  all  finished, 
and  the  caoles  are  being  drawn  through.  The  tramways  department 
is  building  the  most  of  the  electric  cars  in  its  own  workshops.  By 
May  nextj  about  400  will  be  ready  for  use, 

The  main  generating  station  is  teing  erected  on  a  site  purchased  by 
the  corporation.  Two  competing  railway  companies  have  access  to  the 
ground,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  canal  from  which  water  can 
be  drawn.  Unfortunately,  the  almost  unprecedented  wet  weather  has 
somewhat  delayed  the  building  operations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steel  framing,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  contingency,  was  designed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  support  the  roofs,  which  are  uready  almost  com- 
plete. The  erection  of  the  machinery  is,  therefore,  being  proceeded 
with,  although  the  walls  of  the  builaing  are  still  incomplete.  The 
building  will  measure  245  feet  in  lengthily  200  feet  in  width.  There 
will  be  tour  main  engines  sind  ^nerators  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  horse- 
power each.  Two  of  these  engines,  supplied  by  the  E.  P.  Allis  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  are  already  on  the  ground;  the  other  two  are  being 
supplied  by  Messis.  .J.  Muagrave  &  Sons,  Bolton,  England.  The  fol- 
lowmg  are  some  of  the  other  principal  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  work: 

MAIN    (IBNERATINd   MTATIOS. 

Biter  Conley  Company,  Pittflhurg,  U.  8.  A.,  constnictional  Bteel  work. 
Sir  William  Arrol  &  Co.,  CilafigDW,  cotiBtriictionBl  eteel  work. 
British  ThomBon-Houston  Company,  ^rieratore. 
Westinehotiae  Electric  Companj;,  Limited,  I.oiidoii,  switch txHirde. 
Babcock  A  Wilcox  Company,  Liniited,  Glas^w,  boilers  and  mecbanical  stofcerp. 
Mirlees,  Watson  &  Yaryaa  Company,  Limited,  GU^ow,  coal  and  aah  conveyintc 
plant,  and  surface  condensers  and  pumps. 
James  Carrick  &  Sons,  Kilinburfih.  cranee  for  coal  handling. 
Clayton  Engineering  Company,  Limited,  Manchester,  overhead  electrical  rrantw. 
W.  H.Allen  Son  A  Co.,  Bediord,  eiciter  engines. 
D.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Limited,  Gla«ow,  auxiliary  engines. 
Mechan  &  Suns,  Glawow,  steel  nuee. 
Hanna,  Donald  &  Wilson,  Paisley,  water-storage  tanks. 


,  .ira^:ow,  steam  pumpe. 
Mavor  &  Coulson,  Glaseow,  water  pumps. 
Morton  &  Anderson,  Glasgow,  canal  tunnel. 
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Westinghonee    Electric  Company,  Limited,  transforaiere,  rotary  «>Dvertera,  and 

booetera. 

HISCBLLAHBOt'H. 

National  Condnit  and  Cable  Company,  Limited,  cables. 

WeetinghouBe  Electric  ComiMuiy,  Limited,  motors  and  car  equipments. 

British  WeBtiDghoDse  Rlt^ctric  Company,  Limited,  car  equipments. 

J.  G.  Brill  Company,  Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A.,  car  tnicke. 

Lorain  Steel  Company,  Pennsylvania,  U.  8,  A.,  special  track  work. 

McCartney,  McEfroy  A  Co.,  Limited,  maagow,  overhead  construction. 

Parliamentary  powers  have  been  obtained  foi'  further  cxtensioni^ 
of  the  tramway  system  in  the  city,  and  also  for  lines  to  several  out- 
lying places,  including  Tollcross,  Shettleston,  Cathcart,  Kntherylen, 
andPaisley,  The  laying  of  the-w  extendions  will  be  carried  out  as 
soon  aa  potiuible  after  the  conversion  of  the  present  system. 

Parliamentary  powers  are  now  being  applied  for  to  construct 
additional  lines  within  tbe  city,  and  also  extensions  to  Canibuslang, 
Bisbopbriggs,  Clydebank,  and  Renfrew.  These  lines,  if  pcrmi-ssion  is 
given,  will  be  constructed  after  the  extensions  already  authorized  are 
laid. 

The  corporation  of  Gla^igow  is  aiming,  by  the  aid  of  cheap  tram- 
ways into  the  outlying  districtH  and  abnormally  low  fares  witbin  the 
city,  to  spread  the  industrial  population  over  a  greater  area  and  so 
assist  in  solving  the  housing  pronlem.  In  this  connection,  I  might 
mention  that  (rlasgow  has  token  the  initiative  in  Scotland  in  the  use 
of  electricity  for  motor  purposes. 

Sahcel  M.  Taylor,  Consul. 
Glasgow,  Dacemher  27,  1900. 


CARDIFF. 

ADVANCE   IM    WAGES. 

The  stotistios  which  I  furnish  demonstrate  the  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity of  the  coal  industry  in  this  country.  I  am  also  able  to  report  how  the 
wages  of  the  miners  have  advanced  step  by  step  till  they  nave  reached 
the  highest  figures  ever  known  in  this  port.  The  questions  which  now 
sgitote  the  public  mind  are  whether  the  present  prices  are  likely  to 
.  continue,  and  whether  the  British  industries  and  the  miners  benefit 
thereby.  The  latter  question  can  easily  be  answered  in  the  advancos 
made  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  .Yorkshire  and  Midland  dis- 
tricts, where  wages  are  regulated  by  the  great  conciliation  board. 
There  was  no  urgent  call  made  upon  the  coal  ownei's  to  interfere  with 
the  urntngements  which  had  just  been  made  with  their  men  up  to  Jan- 
uary, 1901,  but  at  a  sign  from  the  chairman  of  the  men's  section,  they 
almost  voluntorily  summoned  their  coadjutors  on  the  board  to  meet 
together,  and  agreed  that  the  prospective  15  per  cent  possible  during 
the  coming  year  would  bo  anticipated  by  5  per  cent  in  October,  to  be 
followed  by  5  per  cent  in  January  and  another  5  per  cent  on  the  first 
making-up  day  in  February.  Accountont^  have  figured  what  tbe  new 
bill  would  cost  the  employers  in  the  federation  districts.  In  this  cal- 
culation, each  rise  of  5  per  cent  is  said  to  mean  an  additional  income 
of  £82,000  (*3!t9,000)  per  week,  <livided  between  350,000  and  300,000 
H.  Doc.  380,  Pt.  2 m 
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colliers  and  collier}'  workmen.  The  total  for  twelve  months  ia  esti- 
mated to  mean  about  £4,000,000  {*19,466j000)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  people  in  and  about  the  Midland  Federation  Collieries. 

Id  regard  to  the  Soutb  Wales  coal  field,  the  men,  since  the  last  audit 
award,  enjoy  advances  in  wages  amounting  to  58}  per  cent  over  the 
standard  of  1879.  Thi)§  places  wages  throughout  the  South  Wales  col- 
lieries on  a  higher  level  than  they  ever  have  been. 

At  the  northern  coal  fields,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland, 
the  w^esof  the  men  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  first 
two  are  receiving  advances  in  their  wages  amounting  to  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  over  the  standard  of  1879,  with  coal  and  house  rent  free,  while 
in  Scotland  the  colliery  workmen  are  receiving  no  less  than  100  per 
cent  on  the  standard  rates  of  1888.  Those  old  rates,  it  should  be 
observed,  were  not  among  the  highest  colliery  averages.  The  stand- 
ard daily  wage  for  all  the  skilled  branches  of  the  trade  is  estimated  at 
88.  (91.95)  for  woEking  days  of  eight  hours. 

Will  the  present  prices  and  wages  continue)  This  questdon  can  be 
answered  only  in  an  indirect  way.  The  Welsh  smokeless  st«am  cotil 
holds  the  key  of  the  situation.  Never  before  was  its  real  value  so 
plainly  and  universally  demonstrated;  but  the  price  is  exorbitant. 

As  to  further  advances  in  wages  among  the  Welsh  collieries,  there 
is  every  prospect;  as  to  what  amount,  no  one  is  certain.  Some  pre- 
dict that  the  men  will  receive  double  the  amount  that  would  have  saved 
them  and  the  country  from  the  disastrous  strike  of  two  years  ^o. 
The  coal  owners  themselves  have,  in  issuing  the  new  copies  of  the 
sliding  scale,  increased  the  radius  up  to  80  per  cent  above  the  standard. 
Whether  that  is  the  outside  limit  ot  the  advances  in  their  programme, 
can  not  be  told.  Many  will  not  be  surprised  to  soe  even  this  limit 
passed,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  amount  of  the  best  Welsh  coal,  now 
under  contract,  is  selling  at  25s.  (^.08)  per  ton,  while  thousands  of 
tons  contracted  for  (nOt  to  be  delivered  for  some  time)  will  fetch  288. 
($6.81)  per  ton. 

SAMPLES  OF  WELSH  COAL8  TO  AMEBICA. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  W,  P.  Rend,  esq.,  of  Chicago,  I 
forwarded  13  samplesof  coal  for  test  purposes.  Since  then,  I  fincTthat 
Mr.  Kend  has  come  to  England  to  investigate  for  himself.  According 
to  reports,  he  proposes  to  explode,  by  means  of  analytical  tests,  the 
British  theory  that  American  fuel  is  inferior  in  steam  productiveness 
to  the  coals  of  Wales.  His  tests  have  been  in  progress  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  and  he  is  persuaded  that 
they  will  substantiate  the  claim  that  American  coat  is  at  least  equal  in 
efficiency  to  that  of  any  mines  in  the  world. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Rend's  statement  may  be  confirmed  by 
these  analytical  tests,  and  that  his  mission  in  this  country  will  l>e 
crowned  with  success. 

I  have  been  assured  by  several  captains  that  the  Pocahontas  coal  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Welsh  product.  That  being  so,  I  can 
not  see  why  the  American  coal  can  not  successfully  compete  with 
British  coal.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  Mr.  Rend  in  regard  to  the 
need  of  an  American  merchant-marine  service.  The  following  news- 
paper excerpt  i^pports  Mr.  Rend  as  having  made  this  observation: 

One  has  only  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  lay  coal  down  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  for  less  tlian  (-t  a  ton,  while  the  Welsh  minera  them'pelve«t  can  not  afford  to 
do  it  for  leae  than  $5.50,  to  uoderatand  that  the  competition  baa  reached  a  point 
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where  it  leavee  England  alb^ether  out  Our  ability  to  avail  oureelves  nf  the  moat 
approved  api>lian(.-ee  and  niiniiw  machinery^  unsuited  Ui  the  easeoiis  randition.of  Ihe 
British  soil,  f^vesuB  a  matchlet«Bdv>uitage  in  the  direction  of  cheapening  the  <XMt  of 
production. 

Aa  far  ae  our  resources  are  concerned,  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  has  coal  enou);li 
buried  beneath  her  hillHand  prairies  to  supply  the  furnaces  and  navieaof  all  Europe. 
What  is  mainly  needed  to  establiHli  America's  position  as  the  world'a  miner  is  a 
merchant  marine  commensurate  with  our  expandinf;  needs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  time  is  not  far  off  when  every  great  producing  company  in  our  country  will 
operate  its  own  fleet  of  ocean  carriers. 

"Carryinj!:  coals  to  Newcastle"  is  &n  aphorism  which  aeems  destined 
to  be  verified  in  the  near  future. 
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FOKBiaN   AND  C0A8TWIBE   SHIPMENTS. 

The  table  below  shows  the  total  shipmento  of  coal,  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, from  Great  Britain  during  tlie  months  of  August,  1900,  and 
August,  1899: 
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Jibrdfrn  itnd  eoaglteUe  diipmenU — Contioued. 
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CARDIFF   RAILWAY   COMPAHT. 


Imports: 

Iron  ore tons..  825,548 

Rgiron do...  4,741 

Iron  und  ironwork do...  15,800 

Timber  (round  and  square) loada..  26,158 

PealB  and  deal  ends do . . .  109, 684 

Mining  timber,  pit  Drops,  and  sleepers do...  71,008 

Flooring  boarda  and  sundry  wood do...  20, 172 

Pitwood Ions..  438,515 

(irain  and  flour do...  228,612 

Potatoes do...  46,406 

BriekB do...  1,282 

General  merchandise do...  243,676 

Total  imports , 2,(030, 502 

Exports: 

Coal  and  coke  (including  bunker  coal) tone..  8,279,005 

Patent  fuel do...  436,278 

Iron  and  steel  rails -, do...  28,542 

Iron,  pig  iron,  Spiegel,  and  other  of  like  nature do..-  4,224 

Iron  (sundry)  and  ironwork do...  70,  Wl 

Bricks do. . .  877 

General  merchandise do...  126,270 

Total  exports 8,945,237 

.    Total  imports  and  esportB(t<^her) 10,976,739 

SfffislerM  lonnage. 


,S.l 

Tons. 

ToWl 

»,1M 

1,«6«.4T8 

BARRY   RAILWAY   COAIPAKY. 

Slalemenl  shovring  the  trade  at  and  regutertd  lormage  deared  from  Barry  doekt  m  tJie 
year  1899. 

Imports:  Ton«.    Cwln. 

Pitwood 166,007      7 

Timber 4l,6M    10 

Ht  props 9,713     12 
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Statement  of  the  trad^  of  PeiiarOi  dock  and  harbor  fur  lite  year  1899. 

VESSBLS  CUBAEKD. 
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Registered  imporU  of  all  free  good*  into  the  port  of  Cardiff  during  tke  year  li 
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RegilUred  imparU  of  good*  gubjtel  tc  duty  into  Cardiff  during  Ike  year  1899. 
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1,168 

'•g 

6W 

AntauU«(rt»ep) 

number.. 

value.. 

m,  other  mta, 

Pig.  puddled,  bar.  angle,  and 

All  other  sons  nod  steel  nunu. 

B^--- 

barrel*-. 

r^'Z 

IS?.::::::::::::.:: 

ManulBcturat,  olAer  hwu!  value ! ; 
Piece  goodi" yards.. 

(;aiTlagiH: 

pounds.. 

dollan.. 

do-... 

't.^^ 

S&ii:::::: 

MclalB do.... 

«■- 

Cbemlcala,  dy(!Ktu([i> 

-*■« 

gia;-;;";:;--v.v-a:: 

coke'l"'.'.!!'.'.'.!!!!!! 

;;:::;;::£::: 

l-aVnt do.... 

••^ 

Pickles value.. 

agr»f:"?;!'r'.'::::3S:::: 

Salt tons.. 

s^SiBritbh'ilia  i"rw,*.V.'.wiittS; : 
gtoneBand'siates do.... 

^^^wtought cut,. 

Manufactures  and  mUed  -do.... 

Cotton:  '"'" nae.. 

V-Zg^ I"^- 

2 

4. 

Cntleiy do-- 

KKTaS''.S.K''.:S:::: 

4  Ml 

Tin cwt. 

Tobaeco  and  saufl,  all  sorts,  pounds. 

SSr!!!! 

!;!;!!!!™iue! 
do... 

Woolen  and  wonted  yam.. pounds.. 
Buultcicoal  and  patent  fuel  ..tons-. 

18,300 

Hardwate cwi.. 

2,188,139 
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Hegideml  ej:porU  of  forei^  and  enUmial  merchandUe  from  Cardiff  during  Ihe  year  I. 
FREE. 


Article. 

«u«..l.,. 

Articks. 

Qaanlllr. 

Beef.Hilt*d cwt.. 

Bnllar do... 

1 

5,831 

608 

M3 

SS^^'iiidV.v.-.v.-.v.v.v.v.v.v.r 

Potatoes do. 

Rrfned!  other  sorts do. 

Wheat ewt.. 

MSS!un»i^::;:;:::::::::do::: 

1-1 

'""■^■^'::^ do... 

Hachtnery dollan.. 

-&::::::::::::::::::S 

19 

Meat,  pieMTved.  not  aalteil: 

. 

Teat 6o. 

Unrated do. 

74 

o.^^!'^T.--.:-v^:t. 

2» 

Coflee 

r- 

36 
20 

Bplrlts: 

Geneva"!!! 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wlue 

proof  gallonn. . 

gallon.. 

iS^,S!'"™'"^- 

1 

n"«nd. 

..proof  sal  lODS.. 

IB 

THE  TIN-PLATE   INDnSTRT. 

The  condition  of  the  tin-plate  workers  has  greatly  improved  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  In  fact,  there  is  quite  a  boom  in  thia  line  of 
btujiness,  and  the  au^iry  for  the  future  appears  brighter  than  for 
many  years.  The  following  returns  from  the  board  of  trade  are 
decidedly  suggestive: 

EXPORT  OF  TIN  PLATES  (FIVE  MONTHS  ENDING  ADQnST). 


1899. 

im 

(tuaiitlly. 

Eiisllsh 
money,. 

cnrreocy. 

valoe. 

EDgllib 

Uolled  Siatdi 

KuMla 

aX'n^*' ■■■■!■:!!!-! 

Tg 
'iii 

si 

m'jfe 

S.SS 

«,1« 

23.434 
107,  IK 

is 

ll.OK.(m 
BoSaoe 

1M,BH4 
ll&.2« 
21S,63Z 
1.9W,826 

an,8is 

11 

Is 

■l:S 

28.828 

la 

41,820 
ai.607 

1S:S 

n.i48,4no 

MS.  237 
266.  «0» 

JKSE.S5S-:::: 

X,ltO,MI 

Other  oHuitrlca 

I£i9,«10 

i.«n.eTi 

it,i'a.«i 

1»S,H1 

2,fl»e,iM 

is.i30,4»a 
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BLACK  PLATES  FOR  TIHNINU  (EIGHT  UUNTHa  EN'DEI)  AITIUHT  SI). 


18W. 

i«a 

Cooulr>-. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUly. 
»,8]2 

Value. 

English 
money. 

cunGDcy. 

Englltili 
money. 

currency. 

IbM. 

■26,«17 

(£257,001 
W.HRT 
isi'jftt 
221,277 

,.s 

£.20,278 

Olhec  coanlriia 

l»,liW 

"•■"' 

2,77«,l»il 

«.« 

In  cxtnclusion,  I  beg  to  atate  that  there  arc  no  changes  in  currency 
valtieH  or  rates  of  exchange,  tariff  rates  or  custom  rules,  port  regula- 
tionn  or  wharfage  dues,  bo  far  as  this  port  is  concorned.  There  arc  no 
laws  or  regulations  at  this  port  discriminating  against  American  ves- 
sels; nocHanges  in  patent,  copyright,  or  trade- mark  laws.  The  postal 
rates,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  the  .'iame  aa  in  years  pant.  ImpTOve- 
ments  in  harbor  facilities  are  contemplated,  and  the  new  Cardiff  rail- 
road is  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  premature  to  report  these  enter- 
prising movements.  On  account  of  it3  alertness,  thrift,  mdustrj',  and 
enteqjrisin^  spirit,  Cardiff  deserves  to  be  recognized  not  only  as  the 
metropolis  Ijut  as  the  Chic^^  of  Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  l)cst  cus- 
tomers of  the  United  States.  Sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  and 
other  ingenious  inventions  and  instruments  of  American  manufacture 
are  found  here  by  the  thousands.  Tbe^e  reach  Cardiff  via  Liverpool 
and  Bristol. 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  more  direct  comnuiniciition  between  this 
busy,  bustling  town  and  Americ4tn  ports. 

Danikl  T,  Phillips,  Cmimd. 

Cardiff.  S,-pl>;,>h'r  3^,  1900. 


SHIFPINO  AT  CASDITF. 

Supplementary  to  my  report  dated  Scpteml)er  ii4,  1900,  1  herewith 
append  further  particulai-s  of  the  export  of  coal,  iron,  coke,  and  pat«nt 
fuel  from  the  various  Welsh  porte  for  the  year  IflOO.  The  figures  are 
compiled  from  Broune's  Kxport  List.  They  show  a  decline  of  477,665 
tons  of  coal  for  the  year,  the  coal  exports  last  year  from  Cardiff  being 
13,461,027  tons. 
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COAL   EXPORTS   FROM   WELSH   PORTS   IN    LAST  TEN   TEARS. 

The  progress  of  the  coal  trade  from  Welsh  porta  will  be  seer 
the  following  nummary  of  the  exports  in  each  year  since  1890: 


Yeam, 

Cardiff.       Newport. 

HwAiiKA.  JLUnellf. 

nni. 

m     : 

«!. 

l.«76.7a» 

900 

Mi 

OOASTWISR  SHIPMENTS. 


The  next  table  gives  the  shipments  cosatwise  from  the  South  Wales 
poi-ts  for  the  past  ten  years; 


Yam.                                          1    CrtllT. 

tlewport. 

,..„„. 

LUnetly. 

Trnu. 

Tim*. 

990,810 
l,l«-M9 
1, 1(B,B6> 
1,  \S1.  ISA 

1,058:  SO* 
988,833 

891066 
770, 3*S 

Tow.       1 

Tom. 
60.4.18 

1 

«o 

97S 

67» 
S8I 

G9> 

46i| 

69a  : 

to, 

. 

1 

' 

Cardiff,  JammT^Zt,  1901. 


Danifx  T.  Phillips,  Cimeid. 


9WAJ«HEA. 

The  trade  of  Swansea  has  increased  30  per  cent  during  the  last  three 
years.  This,  ae«)rding  to  a  stattiraent  issued  by  the  harbor  authori- 
ties, is  a  growth  which  no  other  port  in  the  Kingdom  can  I'ival  or  even 
equal. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1899  is  upward 
of  £12,000.000  ($58,400,000).  Taking  the  total  trade  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  Jigures  disclose  an  increase  of  10.  i)  per  cent.  The  imports 
show  practically  no  change,  but  the  expoit  trade  haw  improved  by 
391,012  tons,  or  more  than  ever  previously  in  the  history  of  the  port 

COAL  AND  COKF,. 

The  shipments  of  ooat  and  coke  have  increased  during  the  past  few 
years  by  a  little  over  a  million  tons. 
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The  port  stilt  maintaiDS  the  premier  position  in  the  export  of  patent 
fuel  or  briquettes,  and  the  ahipments  last  year  incre.&sed  by  ^4,:^7S 
tona.  The  total  shipments  were  506,819  tons  in  excess  of  those  of  any 
other  two  porta  in  tne  Bristol  Channel  combined.  The  export  of  coal 
and  patent  fuel  to  France  last  year  exceeded  1,000,000  tons.  The  fol 
lowing  appeared  in  one  of  the  loqai  newspapers  on  the  20th  instant: 


The  Swansea  patent-fuel  trade  hae  of  late  expanded,  and  that  this  expsmiion  ia 
likely  to  continue  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  La  Boci^t^  Comniert-iale  et 
d'ABr^tements  of  Paris,  ^^Dtji  for  the  French  Government,  have  juet  placed  an  order 
for  no  leiM  than  50,000  tons  Graigola  patent  fuel  for  delivery  over  the  eiisuing  twelve 
n>oiith»>.     The  previoiu  contract  waa  for  leaa  than  half  the  amount. 

I  may  add  that  the  aforementioned  contract  h  made  with  one  firm 
only. 

TIN    PLATES. 

The  tin-plate  trade  for  the  paat  year  was  very  good,  and  the  increased 
shipments  were  40,000  tons.  Practically  every  (MJntinental  country  has 
advanced  its  demand  for  Welsh  tin  plates.  The  .■shipments  of  this 
article  to  the  Far  East  show  a  falling  off  of  10,000  totia,  but  during 
1899,  United  States  buyei-s  increased  tneir  purchases  via  this  port  from 
22,933  to  30,046  tons.  At  the  present  time,  the  state  of  thi.i  trade  in 
doubtful,  owing  to  the  arrival  here  of  large  consignments  of  AmeriL'an 
.steel  bars,  and  manufacturers  here  are  r^ucing  uiair  output. 

The  following  cutting,  under  the  heading  of  "The  tin-plate  ti-ade," 
appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  town  on  the  19th  instant: 

The  steel  works,  chiefly  located  in  Olamontanahire  where  tin  bars  are  manufac- 
tured, are  seriously  threatened.  The  introduction  of  American  tin  bare  for  tin-plate 
making  IH  now  an  accompliehed  fact.  Some  4,000  of  these  tin  bars  arc  to  be  unshipped 
at  Swansea,  and  it  is  unaeratood  that  another  6,000  touH  will  epeedily  follow.  Amer- 
ican tin  bare  are  also  imported  at  Newport  If  the  importation  continuee,  many  of 
the  Welsh  steel  works  will  have  to  cloee  down.  It  was  surmised  that  the  tftandard 
Oil  Comptuiy  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter  some  time  ago,  and  that  the 
importation  of  American  tin  bare  at  low  prices  was  the  means  adopts!  to  bringdown 
prices  of  Welsh  tin  plates  supplied  to  that  company.  It  is  said  that  the  import  of 
tin  bars  to  Wales  is  to  be  suspended,  and  that  instead  of  Hubsidizing  tin  bars  sent  to 
Wales,  something  of  the  kind  ia  to  be  done  in  America,  and  in  this  way  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  to  be  imppHed  with  its  tin  plates  at  a  basis  price  of  13s.  6d.  ((3.28) 
per  box.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  rumor,  the  serious  (act  remains  that 
the  most  experienced  o(  Welsh  steel  makers  look  upon  the  inunediate  future  of  this 
trade  with  considerable  mit^iviug. 

Equally  serious  is  the  position  of  the  tin-plate  trade.  The  Masters' Association 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  first  made  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips,'  of  the  Tin  and  Sheet  Mill- 
men,  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  list  of  1874  up  to  June,  1901.  But  for  this 
guarantee,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Masters'  Association  would  by  now  be  seeking 
re<lu<aions  from  the  men.  At  various  places,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  plates, 
mills  are  being  closed  down. 

This  new  trade  of  importing  steel  bars  is  causing  quite  a  stir  in  the 
market  here,  and  at  least  four  large  tin  works  in  the  district  are  using 
American  steel, 

'  Mr.  Phillipx  is  the  seiTetary  of  the  Tinworkers'  Union. 
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COHHERCB. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relative  valueB  of  the  importe  and 
exportd  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1899: 


1      EnglWi 
1      n,o.e,. 

Onlted  SUIes 
currency. 

Giwtoal.tar.BDd  pitch 

'       en.Oii 

•546,721 

'i«<10 

H^3IS 

1        9as.m 

1 

EXPOETO. 

"•as 

11 

tl^.^ 

''•"t^ 

fl,BM,«6 

vi,m.xi 

' 

Appended  ih  a  list  of  the  countries  traded  with: 

'.   ImpcoU. 

EiportB. 

T,U1,,».. 

rottllnde. 

ins. 

Tbfu. 

Tbru. 

laa 

279,533 

S4.2M 

■■1S:S 

87l|sST 

,SS! 

U,&3Z 

uos.oeis 

M.RTl 

'•■S:S 
£:^ 

Tb». 

gE=iftElr'.""".!"':r.:::::::::::-.;:::: 

"1        ^'m 

"alwB 

146,742 

sn.«B 

;:      'f.Z 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  snd  Bad  and  Wtst  Africa. . . . 

■1    S'SS 

B),187 

Sffit::::::::::::::::;:::;:::;::;:;::::: 

...J     4g»,49» 

...|       S1S,801 

'SS 

8,100,261 

ess.«2 

2,772.822 

TM.eio 

Toul 

,.|     sie,soQ 

8, 140,  as 

3,««,ees 

S.667,ai 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  the  growth  of  the 
trade  of  the  port  has  been  substantial,  and  that  a  still  greater  iiicreaae 
is  anticipated  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Swansea  Harbor 
authorities  have  already  decided  upon  a  site  on  which  to  construct 
another  large  dock,  at  an  estimated  value  of  at  least  85,000,000. 

Griffith  W.  Pbees,  Cmiatd. 

Swansea,  October &7 ,  1900.  ^.Otwlc 
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